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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  events  relating  to  the  history  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  from  its  settlement  to  the  present  time,  with  geographical 
descriptions,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  In  collecting  the 
materials  and  preparing  them  for  publication,  the  compilers  of  this 
work  have  i^iledly  spent  more  than  two  years  of  close  and  laborious 
application.  We  have  visited  every  part  of  the  state,  and  besides 
travelling  thousands  of  miles  in  the  public  conveyances,  we  have 
journeyed  many  hundreds  on  foot. 

Although  feeling  conscious  that  we  have  used  all  the  efforts^  and 
taken  eVery  precaution  which  could  be  reasonably  expected,  in  order 
to  have  this  work  accurate  in  every  respect,  yet  we  do  not  claim  an 
entire  exemption  from  those  imperfections  ever  attendant  on  works 
of  this  kind.  A  degree  of  diffidence  is  felt,  when  it  is  considered 
who  are  to  be  the  readers.  Travellers  in  giving  accounts  of  foreign 
countries,  may  make  statements  at  random,  which  may  pass  for  truth, 
when  there  is  no  one  at  hand  able  to  correct  their  errors.  This  vol- 
ume will  come  before  many  persons,  who,  on  some  subjects  intro- 
duced, have  better  means  of  information,  and  possess  more  know- 
ledge than  the  compilers.  A  certain  writer  defines  history  to  be 
merely  **  an  approximation  towards  truth."  Although  this  humilia- 
ting statement  will  not  be  allowed  to  its  full  extent,  yet  when  the  im- 
perfection of  every  thing  human  is  considered,  it  must  be  confessed 
to  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
labors  of  those  who  have  preceded  us.  The  historian,  of  necessity, 
derives  his  information  from  others.  It  will  be  observed,  that  quota- 
tions have  been  made  from  a  great  variety  of  publications ;  in  most 
instances  of  which,  credit  has  been  given.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
have  preferred  to  have  each  account  appear  as  it  was  originally 
given  to  the  public,  in  the  author's  own  words,  from  which  the  reader 
can  draw  his  own  inferences.  Truth  ought  always  to  be  preferred 
before  elegance  of  language.  In  the  geographical  department  much 
information  has  been  derived  from  Spanbrd's  and  Gordon's  Gazet* 
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teers,  and  the  state  maps,  published  at  Ithaca  by  Messrs.  Stone 
&  ClarL  Spafibrd  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneer  in  furnishing 
fleographical  descriptions  of  the  state :  his  first  gazetteer  was  pub- 
lished in  1813,  the  second  in  1824.  The  gazetteer  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
consisting  of  800  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  containing  a  map 
of  the  state,  and  one  of  each  county,  was  published  in  1836,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  of  the  kind  relating 
vto  New  York,  which  has  as  yet  been  issued.  To  this  able  work, 
we  would  refer  our  readers  for  a  full  statistical  and  geographical 
account  of  the  various  places  in  the  state.  It  not  only  contains 
a  great  amount  of  statistical  information,  but  also  the  political  history 
of  the  state,  abstracts  of  its  laws,  and  other  valuable  information. 
It  is  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  every  public  library  in 
the  state. 

The  numerous  engravings  interspersed  throughout  this  volume, 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  copied  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot 
by  the  compilers  of  the  work.  In  these  engravings,  our  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  give  faithful  representations,  rather  than  picturesque 
views,  or  beautiful  specimens  of  art  Before  deciding  that  any  of 
these  representations  are  incorrect,  we  wish  our  readers  to  consider 
that  the  appearance  of  any  place  will  be  materially  altered,  as 
viewed  from  different  points.  In  order  to  form  an  entirely  correct 
judgment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stand  on  the  spot  from  whence  the 
drawing  was  taken. 
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Cliambertein,  85 
C7haaiplon,  901 
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Chapiiiaville.  406 
Cbarlotta,  88 
Charl«ittevlll»v  594 
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Charlton,  491 
Chaumont,  919 
Chateeuffua,  164 
Chatham,  114 
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Chaxv,  106 
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Chili,  963 
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Ctarence,  158 
Clarendon,  430 
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Clayton,  301 
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C*lVmer,89 
C<4)!f«kill,  516 
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Cnlden.  159 
Colea'  Mill*,  449 
Col*<a>ille,  78 
Cold8prinir,83,449,46l 
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Dayton,  84 
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Deer  Park,  417 
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Denmark,  839 
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Dew1t,383 
Dexter,  801 
De;Kterville,  09 
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Ellington,  89 
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Elizabethtown,  156 
£lmore*B  Comen,  556 
Enfield,  558 
Epiirata,  167 
Erie  Codktt,  143 
Erieville,  860 
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Erin,  99 
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FairfieM,  193 
Falrhaven,  430 
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Fall  Creek,  5» 
Fallsburg,  547 
Farmeisville,  84,  585 
Fannington,  408 
Far  Rockawav,  456 
Fayetteville,  387 
Federal  Store,  137 
Fenner,  858 
Felt's  Mill,  818 
Finchville,  483 
Fishkill,  134 
Flanders,  543 
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Greenwood,  531 
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Guilderland,  51 
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Hague,  565 
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Hamburg,  153 
Hamilton,  359 
Hamiltor  Courtt,  189 
HammertowD,  137 
Banunond**  Put,  533 


Hammond,  484 
Uamden,  I'id 
Hampton,  376,  573 
Hamptonburg,  418 
Hague,  565 
Hancock,  128 
Hanford's  Landii«,  364 
Hannibal,  431 
Hanover,  89 
•Harlaem,  338 
Harmonv,  90 
Harperstield,  138 
HarpersviJIe,  72 
Harrisburg.  239 
Hartfield,  8d 
Harrison,  59U 
Hartford,  125, 578 
Hartland,  348 
flarti»ville,  142 
Hariwick,  444 
Hartvillf,  387 
Hastings,  431,  587 
Havana,  04 
Hebron,  572 
HnvjTBtraw,  476 
Head-of-tlu'-river,  541 
Hebnin,  578 
Hecror,  552 
Ueienn,  4K1 
Henip»tead,  455 
Hempstead  Harbor,  463 
Heiidvrw)!!,  208 
Hnnrifita,  2t>4 
I^KRKiMER  Conmr,  191 
Htfrkiiner,  VM 
Hennita|!(>.  604 
HeruioM,  41^ 
Hickt;\iJe,  463 
Hipk  Falbs  558 
HilitdaU',  116 
HiiiMiale,  % 

Hitclicock'H  Comers,  133 
Hobart,  132 
Hdtfman,  158 
Hogniisbunr,  163 
Holland,  153 
HoUvy,  430 
Homer,  124 
Hootuck,  466 
H<»pf ,  191 
Hopkinion,  484 
Hopewell,  135,  408,  417 
Horicon,  5ft5 
Honiby,  531 
H()rnel9ville,531 
Houiwfiekl,  202 
Housjeville,  342 
Howard,  531 
Hoytes,  525 
Hudmn.  116 
Hughsonville,  I3& 
Hull's  Mills,  148 
Hume,  60 
Humphrey,  85 
Hunter,  188 
Huntington,  539 
Hurley,  556 
Huron,  579 
Hyde  Park,  137 

Independence,  60 
Ira,  80 

Irelandville,  538 
fmndcquoit,  865 
Islip,  540 
Italy,  ti05 
Ithaca,  558 

Jackson,  444,  578 
Jacksonburg,  444 
Jacksonville,  348,  553 
Jamaica,  458 
Jamestown,  89 
Jameaville,  383 


OOUimiSy  TOWN8BIP8»  VfLLAai 


j«f,i4j 


JeAmn,  9S,  518,  SB 
JirriKMii  ConTT,  SOI 
J«niaalein,  450,  d05 
Jcnmlnn  Coraen,  153 
JohMbOffCt  506 
JohnAiwn,  Iff,  107 
ioliMDoville,  135,400 
Jofdaii,3H3 
J«iui»,S85 

Kaeiw!,  157 
Kf»«\-ill**,  155 
Krmpsville, 
Keodall,  430 
Kennadayvllle,  598 
Knuifdy'*  JliHi,  90 
K«iit,449 
Kiuderhonic  118 
Underh(H>k  Laiidii«,  19S 
Kii«pbon>\  108 
Ui^EriKidri  001 
Cmpbury,  573 
!»«•  CooifTT,  219 
Kiofrton.  556 
KMttf7'«  CrtnwfS,  431 
KirfclMd.  361 
Kirk>iDe,  3^ 
Knowlnvllle,  430 
Kjra.51 
baiTiUe,  533 
loiuicbt,  130 
Cynnrille,^! 

Liftjrvae.3&l 
Uf^Kte  C'«>merR.  137 
UGmvr,  137.  (i03 
LiMnlk.  370 
Like  PV»dint,  191 
Uktvilk,  34^,  468 
I  Bum  I    153 
LMtac5S3 
LWr  Britaia,  418 
iiMDftMrf,  468 
UiM«,91 

LtvymniDe,  510 
LMRbrUle,  167 
Vilfcrop't  Comen,  as 
uiltaio«m.550 
lanw'M,  444 
Lnrrmer,  464 
Lttan^SOO 
Lk,365 
L«»TUIi>.  594 
Ud^.AO 
U  raffevUle,  SIS 
UkMCKT,  S46 
iaMK.360 

40B.85 

«MrdfnBe,SS5 
cRaf.  311 
eBojr,  179.  444 

wte.  157 
viitonrv>\590 
wu  Conrnr,  V38 
vlMm,348 
Uoieinn.  180 


vtf,  530,547 
«,S48 
!klBra,  101 
B«T,53I 
o«,430 

Tit* 

Arid,  196 
rBlli,196 
Vallef ,  85 
Uliea.364 
pool,  304 
119 


LlTtacooiniie,516 
LtraUTMB 
Locke,  80 
Lockport,  SIS,  351 
Lock  vllle,  578 
Lodi,S3S 
Lona  latAKD,  SSI 
Loi«  Lake,  191 
Lorraine,  211 
LoulivUle,  484 
Lowvllie,330 
Llovdflvllle,  447 
LudkmviUe,  553 
Lurobeiiand,  547 
Luzerae,  566 
Lyme,  311 
Lyndon,  85 
Lyona,  579 
Lynnder,  384 

MachJas,W 
Macedoo,579 
MackMville.  403 
McLeansvUle,  55S 
McDonoufti,  101 
McGrawsville,  1S4 
Madlwm,a60 
MjLDUON  couimr,  355 
Madrid,  484 
Maiden,  550 
Blakme,  165 
Malta,  493 
Mamakaring,  547 
Mauiamneck,  501 
Manhaitanvillc,  338 
Mann's  Valley,  516 
MamviUc,  303 
MarbleboroujEh,  558 
Marcellua,  387 
Manche«ter,  406 
Manbeim,  198 
ManUas,  384 
Manafleld,  86 
Marathon,  L2S 
Marfoietawn,558 
Marion,  580 
Marcy,  365 
Maraball.365 
Martinvbiirg,  940 
Maryland,  444 
Mason's  Comera,  105 
Maaonville,  130 
MaHena,48S 
Mattatuck,  .'(45 
Malta  wan,  134 
Matthews  Mills,  387 
Matildaville,  485 
May  field,  174 
Mayville,  88 
Mechaiiictiville.  14S,  490 
Mecklenburg,  553 
Medina,  430 
M«)don,  265 
Ment£,80 
Meredith,  130 
Mezieo,433 
Middlebury,  609 
Middleburx,  518 
Mkkliefleki,  444 
Middleport,  199,  350 
Middle  Betti^ment,  365 
Middlesex,  607 
Middleville,  194 
MIddletown,  130,  438,  403 

478 
Milan,  80,  137 
Mill  Brook,  158 
Millers  Place,  534 
Miiford,  444 
Milltown,  449,  453 
Milton,  493,  558 
Millville,  430, 464 
MUo,«r7 


Mtin,00 
MiiuiTUle,  978 
Miiiden,S79 
Minerva,  157 
Miniaiiik,  419 
MLtTilte,60 
Mohawk,  104, 960 
Moira,l66 
Moame,4Sl 
MoRBOB  Comrrr, 
Moniexuma,  80 
Montfomery,  483 

MONTGOMBBT  Co^  37S 

HonUcello,  447, 518 
Mooen,  106 
Muoeraville.  130 
Moravia,  81 
Bioreau,  493 
Morehouse,  191 
Moisantville,  180 
Moriah,  158 
Moriches,  535 
Morrisiana,  507 
Morrisvllle,  357 
Morristown,  485 
Moscow,  946 
Motta*  Coraers,  558 
Mount  Hope,  433 
Mount  Morris,  348 
Mount  Pleasant,  598 
Mount  (Jpum,  101 
Mud  Creek,  588 
Mumy,430 

Nanticoke,  79 
Napbanock,  560 
Naples,  408 
Napoli,  88 
Narrowsbuig,  547 
NaMtii,468 
Natural  Brtdce,  319 
Navarino,  389 
Near  Rockaway,  450 
Nelson,  360 
Neskayuna,  54.  506 
Netterrille,  500 
NeUlehill,  93 
Neverrink,  547 
New  Albion,  86 
Newark,  549,  578 
New  Baltimore,  180 
New  Bcriin,  mi 
New  Briffbton,  474 
Newbunf,  434 
New  Castle,  506 
New  City,  470 
Newcomb,  158 
Newfleld,  553 
New  Fane,  359 
New  Hackensack,  135 
New  Ilartrord,  365 
New  Haven,  433 
New  HodsoQ,  60 
New  Lebanon,  190 
New  LLtbon,  444 
New  London,  375 
New  Ohio,  73 
New  Paltz,  559 
Newport,  100 
New  Roclw0t^506 
Newry,  188 
New  seotland,  51 
Newstead,  lU 
Newtown,  400 
NewUtreiclit,S37 
New  Windsor,  435 
New  York,  884 
Nbw  YoaK  Commr,  384 
Niagara,  3SS 
NiAOABA  Commr,  347 
Nicholas  Point,  58S 
NkbolaB,540 
NIcbolsville,  174 
NicbolTiUt,  484 


NUea,81 
Nloereh,  79 
NtsbetsConMnLaOi 
Noblevilla,  444 
Norfolk,  485 
North  Armenia,  137 
Northampton,  174 
North  Castle,  506 
NorthAeld,  475 
Nonh  Hempstead,  408 
North  East,  137 
North  Port,  540 
North  Satem,  500 
Northville,  174 
Northumberland,  4S3 
Norway,  199 
Norwich,  KB,  403 
Nutida,  00 
Nyack,  478 

Oakflekl,  179 

Oakhiil,  188 

Oak  Orchard,  430 

OaksvUle,445 

Ohio,  199 

Oiden,265 

Ogdend^urf ,  485 

Old  Attlebury,  143 

Olean,  86 

Olive,  550 

Omar,  92 

Oneida  Castleton,  375 

Oneida  Coumr,  300 

Oneonta,  444 

ODondafa,389 

Onondaga  Covmtt,  383 

Ontario,  580 

ONTAaiO  COITNTT,  403 

Oppenheim,  174 
Oquago.  70 
Oraii,  303 

Orajiob  Cotnrrr,  411 
Orange,  533 
Orangetown,  478 
Orangevtile,  0U3 
Oriskany,  377 
Oriskany  Falls,  300 
Orieans,  313 
OaLBANs  Comrrr,  489 
OrvlUe,  383 
Orwell,  433 
Osbom's  Bridge,  174 
Osbomeville,  180 
Ossian,  00 
Oswegatchle,  485 
Oswego,  433 
OswBoo  Cotnrrr,  431 
OweBO,549 
Otego,445 
Otlsco,393 
Otisvllle,  433 
Otto,  86 
Otsego,  445 
Otsboo  Cotnrrr,  439 
OtseHc,108 
OvId,  535 
Owaaco,81 
Owemville,  507 
Oxbow,  901 
Oxford,  103, 411 
Oyster  Bay,  408 
OiytURT  Ponds,  545 

Painted  Post,  538 
Palatine,  383 
Palermo,  438 
Palmers*  ComoBi,  105 
Pamella,  SIS 
Palmyra,  580 
Paradox,  158 
Panama,  90 
Paris,  366 
Parish.  436 
PBiklnriUi,488 


OOUNTIBI,  TOWITBHm,  TILLASSI 

rmltiTtlie,  m 


PrtDHIriWII,  Sn 

ProTlduwItl 
Pulukl,  4» 

Puit^'vuir,  aa 

Pulnin  Vahj,  U 

PulTm'uurngn,  1\ 
PuDcftkUl,  MR 


KM. 


fandu'l 


430,01 


IVii-ntKir>,  4M 
Pnlh,  IT* 
FlWniJJi,  IM 

PMpi,4a 

ni!Bd*llMB,IH 

rbiHfrkiiii,  M.  a 

PllKlMinl,  MT 
rblUiHU»n<,4M 
n»..li.  430,4*4 
Pl>nnil,4W 

nii«,Bi 
Pkw  im'tn 


rbBni,m 

Filulin,4» 

riuim,  iM 

riuFI*B,40B 


Sciiidak,  WT 


Jmvine,  SM 


Km  NlIlL  44B 


Pliriiieiinn.i'l 
P|ifinpii«ii.  iS» 
8|irii«woi«r.  SSI 


8iocfcpiin.l*J 


ftoMunt  ITnin^  133 


anKHLW 


ssw 


Pi]RjarTb,41T 
Fun  J-iTmm,  SI4 
mi  Kal.  m 
Port  Rudafl.  IM 


ifhk(c»l«,IS 
(bqiiilw,  1X1 


ll(nlc.4M 

RnKDdde,  SH 


«-??"S!! 


itaillla,  400,  Mt,  107 

■hrcufu 


R7.,»T 

BKkRts  tiBtar,  n 


Tl»iii|«r.n,  M7 
riffl.ip»«vlUH,  MS 

riconJerfi,'  lU 


OOUNTXESy  TOWNSHIPS,  VII^AQBS. 
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iwiada.  153, 3S9 
TrEnton,  3T3 
TriaiiKle,73 
TiroafM(>iiif ,  533 
Ttojr,  489 
Trumafuburfi  553 

TruxtcNu  125 

Tiiliy,4U3 

ToiMHUKab,  82 

Tspper'ii  Cornen,  8S 

TafiD,943 

Tjften^ilk,  213 

1>rr,  538 

Tyrone,  538 

rDiMi,489 

Ulstbr  CorvTT,  555 

Ulfterville.  550 

loadilla,  447 
CsadiU  Forio,  447 
rnk>u,73 

Uokn  Cornen.  251 
Vnioa  Ftlh,  106 
Uoioo  Square,  433 
Unioo  Milii,  167 
Uokxt  Spfiajp,  81 
Fabn  Vale,  142 
UnioB  VUiafe,  571 
UniooviJle,  43U,  5tt3 
TpfNT  Landuc,  135 
C'rbuia,532 
UDca,3;3 

Valttie,  118 
VtfplNux,  6(13 
Va  Bureii,  4fti 
raaborwvilie,  100 
rinek,5!28 
Tenicf.  W 
Vata&k,14!iS 


VennonttSO 
Vema,55*2 
Vemon,  375 
Verona,  375 
VeraalUea,  86 
V«»per,  403 
Vestal,  74 
Veteran,  99 
Victor,  411 
Victory, « 
Vienna,  375,409 
Vinenova,  92 
Virxil,  1S5 
Voloey,  430 
VorbeeavUle,!!78 

Waddington.  485 
Wadtiani's  Milla,  102 
Wain^cott,  536 
Waits  Comers,  576 
Waiden,  423 
Walfs,154 
Wallkill,  49B 
Wnl  on,  132 
Walworth,  583 
WauipHvUle,  260 
Warren,  199,  476 
Warre!!  Coustt,  561 
Warrent<bur|r,  567 
Warsaw,  604, 605 
Warwick,  428 
Wasliinftton,  142 
Washincton  Co.,  507 
WashiDfttonviUe,411,  439 
Washington  HoUow,  137 
Watcrburg,  553 
Waterborotieh,  90 
Waterford,  505 
Waterloo,  526 
Waiertowa,  212 
lWalervUle,371 


WatervUle  Cornen,  153 
Water  Valley,  153 
WatervUet,  54 
VValsoo,  242 
Wawarsinc,  560 
Wayne,  520 
Waynk  County,  578 
Webster,  271 
WeUsburg,  09 
Weedspiirt,  80 
Wells,  191 
West  Ainiond,  65 
West  Bloomfleld,  4U 
West  Farms,  597 
WatfieM.  93 
Wert  Galway,  167 
West  Milford,  92 
West  Point,  4U 
Westchester,  597 
Wkstcukster  Co.,  584 
Werterk),  55 
Western,  376 
Weslfield,  475 
Westford,  448 
Westhanipton,  543 
WesUnoreiaiid,  376 
Westport,  162 
West  Troy,  54 
West  Turin,  242 
WestviUe,  166,  448 
Wetbersfield,  604 
WheatfleU,  359 
Wheatland,  271 
Wheeler,  533 
While's  Comers,  153 
White  Creek,  576 
Whitehall,  577 
Whitehaven,  153 
White  Plains,  598, 
Whitesborough,  377 
Wbiteatuwn,  377 


Wbitestone,  453 
Whites  vUlo,  60, 213 
WhiUockviUe,  584 
Wille-H  125 
Williamsburg,  234 
Williainrton,  583 
Willianistown,  213, 430 
Willlamsvilte,  143 
Will^borough,  162 
Wilmington,  103 
Wiimurt,  199 
Wilna.  319 
Wilson,  359 
Wilton,  506 
Winansville,  18B 
Windham,  189 
Windsor,  70 
Winfiehl,  190 
Winton,  199 
Wirt,  66 
Woleott,  583 
Woodbum,  547 
WoodhuU,  533 
Woodstock,  256, 581 
WoodviUe,  2U2 
Worcester,  448 
Wurlzboro',  547 
Wynantskill,  464 
Wyoming,  003 
Wyomino  CotnrrT,8M 

Yates,  430 
Vatrs  Coinmr,  604 
Vatesville,  605,  608 
Yaughcripplebuab,  558 
Vonkpra,  601 
York.  251 
YorkiOiirp,  87 
Yofktown,  601 
VorkvllIe,338,377 
Youngstown,  357 


POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1840. 


AJbany, 68,546 

Allegany, 40,920 

Broome, 22,34<:i 

Cattaraugus, 28,803 

Cayuga, 50,362 

Chautauque,  47,641 

Chemung 20,731 

Chenango, 40,779 

Clinion, 28,178 

Columbia, 44,237 

Coriland, 24,605 

Delaware, 35,363 

Dutchew 52,488 

Erie 62,153 

E«ex 23,611 

Franklin, 16,450 

Fulton, 18,038 

Gtric8«e^ 59,640 

Cfwne 30,446 

Hamilton, 1,907 


Herkimer, 37,378 

Jefferson, 61,064 

KingR, 47,613 

Lewis, 17,849 

Livingston, 35,710 

Madison, 40,007 

Monroe, 64,912 

Montgomery, 35,801 

New  York, 312,932 

Niagara, 31,114 

Oneida 85,327 

Onondaga, 67,914 

Ontario, 43,501 

Orange, 50,733 

Orleans, 25,015 

Oswego, 43,820 

Otsego, 49,412 

Putnam, 12,825 

Queens, 30,324 

Rensselaer, 60,303 


Richmond, 10,985 

Rockland, 11,874 

Saratoga, 40,450 

Schenectady, 17,233 

Schoharie, 32,351 

Seneca, 24,868 

St.  Lawrence, 56,693 

Steuben 45,992 

SuffuHi, 32.469 

Sullivan,  15,630 

Tioga, 20,350 

Tompkins, 38,113 

Ulster, 45,724 

Warren, 13,470 

Washington, 41,095 

Wayne, 42,160 

Westchester, 48,687 

Yates, 20,442 

Total, 2,429,476 


-CnllinilUl,  CoJoiKi^  •ixwIatE  0 

Caii«.  E.  B^  ru.iipta 

CoMcB,  CklOkilBiMr.  twUcE  a 
Coehrwi,  r>(.Jtiliii,*flupli--- 


puM,  Ganal  Juno,  nalkc  iri 
iDclali^  J.  B.  V..r|iiU[<i. 

BifimtKi Un ladltn" "   ■■ 

DuiU,  Kfv.  BfiMiiH.  niUDll..- 


D*irlii>  Dr.  dnciipilonofWott 


Dpo'.iiidiiuBiiKkin- 

'r.lliTU,  inN>wr«li,l7M.... 


GunrUim.  Vmbum,  Milu  of--- 
wSSTViifi.."' 


Hilr.  (^ain  N«Uiu.  aaiiu  cT 

-llUi  orTlMtK 

laFlmTuiiDel. 


nrssx. 


IS 


IHDBX. 


jDOCleeof. ^ 

flteken  at  New  Lebanon 

flUtauD,  BCaforfeneral,  capture  of. 

Blai  Bliv^PriaoiL 

fikeenef  ftiOor,  royaliil 

fimlUi,  Rkhard,  notice  of. 

Soillh,  Joaeph,  the  MonDon 

CHeqrj^Holpw 

ftianldi  IIS,Cb«nuiig 

1^,  Indian,  death  of. 

Blandard,  Aral,  taken  In  last  war.< 

|iadlHuyiio]642 

BlUTveaafit,  Governor,  notice  of 

Bietllng,  Lord,  notice  of. 

Staawlx,  Fon,  aieKenf. 

Steuben,  Baron,  notice  of. 

Btlllwater,  baule  at 

ileuDboat,  FuJton,  fine  American 

Tammany  Hall,  New  York 

Tallmadge,  Cnloneli  expedition  of. 

Tioonderaya,  Fort 

Ticoiidenifea,  capture  of,  by  Alien 

Tkonderofa,  St  Clair'a  evacuation  of. 

Tbnado  In  Alleganv  County 

Tripe'M  Hill,  flnt  acnlerB  at 

Trenton  Falki 

I'nixtnn,  Commodore,  notice  of. 

Tfpy  Female  Stjnbiary 

Tryoii,  corri^tDondeDce  with 

Tunnel  atPorragv 

Union  Collffe 

Ujikm  RaceCoune • 


5S 

130 
463 
593 
577 
541 
560 
5U5 
95 
506 
163 
SS6 


S43 


371 
499 
34S 

330 
531 
158 
159 
161 

57 
281 
373 
460 
471 
501 

63 

510 


Van  Bnren,  Praailent,  tbthplace . . 
Van  Buren,  AbraiMum  A.  epitaph.. 

Van  Kleek  HoiM. 

Van  Kenaelacr,  8.  notice  oC 

VanTawel  MaiMkm «*. 

Van  Wait,  laue,  eptuph 


in 
j» 


Warra!htf  aadenu 

W«bWort9i,  JaiAea  and  William,  notice  of. 

WtMbMgum^Wtiltt,  capcore  of.. 

WaiiiitftoB  Inaufuraicd 

lVaalili|(ton^  hcad-quartPts,  Newburg 

Walnut  tree,  fame 

Walker,  Rev.  Efnaihan 

Wawaminft,  buriiiuf  of. 

W«Mldinf,  curiuua. 

Wett  Point  Academy 

West  Point,  ancient  view  of. 

Wheat,  &c.  price  o(,  1804 

White,  lluffb,  notice  of. 

White,  HuKh,  epliaph 

White  Piuliis,  battle  of. 

Willlaiiiis  Rev.  Mr.  capture  of. 

VMilK,  CokNiH  Mar1nu^  notice  of 

Willianwon,  Captain,  fiivt  N*i(ler  at  Bath 

VVilkiiuNNi,  Jemiuia.  ''tJit^  Univeisal  Friend*' 

William  H<?iiry,  Foit,  capture  of. 

Wooltw}',  Major,  cowardice  of. 


MS 


IM 


41:1 
4M 

174 

4'U 


Yeo,  Sir  James,  amudntt  alarm  of,  near  Rochester, 

Yellow  Fever  in  New  York 

York  Island,  military  movements  on. ; 

York,  t*.  C.  attack  on. 


459  I  Young,  Mijor  G.  I),  notice  of. 


.711 
IB 


OMISSIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Pane  50,  the  Jllhany  Medical  College  Is  a  flourishing  Institution.  Its  ofllcers  are  a  President,  Rtflstrar, 
Uburinn,  and  right  Prot*cs.>«ors     Number  of  students  in  1841,  one  hundred  and  twiMity-three. 

Pim;e9S,  the  villiige  of  Hortekeada  is  about  five  milra  north  of  Elmira,  so  called,  it  is  said,  fYom  tbi 
MOlls  of  horses  found  near  it.  slaughtered  for  food  by  Sullivan's  anuy. 

Page  130,  Pop.  of  New  Leiianon,  2,534. 

Page9H2,  for  Tryoa,  read  Campbi;ll. 

Page  30K,  for  Uavid,  read  Natua?i  IIalx. 

Page  473,  there  are  at  this  time  vlS41}  17  churches  in  Troy,  riz :  3  Episcopal,  4  Presbyterian,  1  Scotcl 
Prei^rterian,  3  Baptl^  2  Metliudist,  1  Friends,  1  UniverMdlst,  1  Catbolic,  and  2  African. 


NEW   YORK. 


OUTLINE    HISTORY. 


Th£1£  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  Europeans  who  landed  on 
ihe  soil  of  New  York,  were  the  crew  of  a  French  vessel  under  the 
command  *pf  John  de  Verrazzano,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of 
Francis  I.,  of  France.  "  Verrazzano  had  been  for  some  time  intrusted 
^'ith  the  command  of  four  ships,  in  cruising  against  the  Spaniards. 
Those  vessels  being  separated  in  a  stonn,  the  commander  resolved 
^ith  one  of  them,  the  Dauphin^  to  undertake  a  voyage  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  new  countries."  About  the  micfdle  of  March,  1524, 
he  arrived  on  the  American  coast  near  Wilmington,  N.  C.  From 
^is  point  he  proceeded  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  He  then  turned 
^d  proceeded  northward,  until  he  came  to  about  the  latitude  of  4P 
liorth,  where  he  entered  a  harbor,  which,  from  his  description,  is 
believed  to  be  that  of  New  YorL* 

It  appears  from  Verrazzano's  account,  that  he  stayed  in  the  harbor 

Jihout  fifteen  days.    It  seems  he  had  much  intercourse  with  the  natives 

of  the  country.   **  They  came  on  board  his  ship  frequently,  and  without 

reserve ;  traded  with  him  freely  for  such  articles  as  he  needed,  and 

generally  attended  his  men,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  whenever 

"»ey  went  on  shore."     He  sailed  from  the  harbor  on  the  5th  of  May, 

^  proceeded  as  far  north  as  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  from  thence 

he  sailed  for  France,  where  he  arrived  in  July.     In  a  letter  to  the 

'iog,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  giving  the  name  of  New 

France  to  the  country  he  visited.     As  his  voyage  neither  produced 

I     Dor  promised  any  addition  to  the  revenues  of  France,  his  discoveries 

were  not  pursued,  and  even  the  memory  of  it  was  almost  forgotten. 

It  is  supposed  that  Verrazzano,  in  a  subsequent  voyage,  was  cut  to 

pieces  and  devoured  by  the  savages. 

In  1607,  a  London  company  fitted  out  a  ship  under  the  command 
of  Henry  Hudson,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  northwestern 
PRwacTft  to  the  Easf  Indies.     This  voyage,  and  another  the  next  year 
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;;r-r  of  this  Yoya^,  given  in  a  letter  to  the  French  king,  is  found  in  Richard 
lui-^}.-.'  V.  -.1  -.  :^,  Navigations,  &c.,  published  in  1600,  in  London,  in  threo  Tola.  foIio« 
i'  ■--  nrpuLLaiic^i  in  toL  L  of  the  Coll.  of  the  New  York  Hist*  Soc. 
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for  'the  same  purpose*  both  provine  unsuccessful^  the  company 
pended  their  patronage.    Hudson  then  went  to  Holland,  and  entered:^ 
mto  the  service  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  East  India  Company.     Thise^- 
company  fitted  out  a  small  ship,  named  Half  Moon^  under  the 
mand  of  Hudson,  with  a  crew  it  is  said  of  twenty  men,  Dutch  anc 
English.     Hudson  left  Amsterdam  on  the  4th,  the  Texel  on  the 
of  April,  and  arrived  on  the  American  coast  on  the  18th  of  July 
1609,  near  Portland,  m  the  state  of  Maine. 

Pursuing  his  course  southward,  Hudson  came  to  Cape  Cod,  whei 
he  landed,  about  the  3d  of  August    After  this,  he  sailed  southws 
and  westward  for  one-and-twenty  days,  ^making  remarks  on  th< 
soundings  and  currents,"  until  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  Chesapeak:^ 
Bay,  about  the  24th  of  August     From  this  point,  he  returned  north- — 
ward  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  28th  discovered  Delaware  Bay 
During  the  six  following  days,  Hudson  pursued  his  northerly  course,  ^ 
until,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1609,  he  anchored  within  Sandy  Hook. 

**  The  next  day,  the  4th  of  September,  he  sent  a  boat  on  shore  for  ' 
the  purpose  of  fishinjz.  The  tradition  is  that  his  men  first  landed  on 
Coney  island,  which  lies  near  to  Long  Island,  and  now  makes  a  part 
of  Kmgs  county.  On  the  same  day  the  natives  came  on  board  his 
8hip,  as  she  lay  at  anchor,  conducting  themselves  with  great  apparent 
friendliness,  and  discovering  a  strong  disposition  to  barter  the  produce 
of  their  country  for  knives,  beads,  clothes,  and  other  articles  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  next  day,  the  5th  of  September,  Hudson  again 
sent  his  boat  on  shore,  for  tne  purpose,  as  appears  from  the  journal, 
of  exploring  and  sounding  the  waters  lying  to  the  south,  within  Sandy 
Hook,  and  forming  what  is  now  called  the  Horse  Shoe.  Here  the 
boat's  crew  landed  and  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  woods,  in 
what  is  now  Monmouth  county,  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  very 
well  received  by  the  natives,  who  presented  them  very  kindly  with 
what  the  journal  calls  'creen  tobacco,'  and  also  with  'dried  cur- 
rants ;'  [these  were  probably  whortleberries,]  which  are  represented 
as  having  been  found  in  great  plenty,  and  of  a  very  excellent  quality. 

**  On  the  6th  of  September,  Hudson  sent  a  boat  manned  with  five 
hands  to  explore  what  appeared  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river,  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  leagues  from  the  ship.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  strait  between  Long  and  Staten  islands,  generally  called  the 
Narrows.  Here,  the  writer  of  the  journal  observes,  '  a  good  depth 
of  water  was  found ;'  and  within,  a  large  opening,  and  a  narrow 
river  to  the  west ;  in  which  it  is  evident  he  refers  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Kills,  or  the  channel  between  Bergen  Neck  and  Staten 
Island.  In  exploring  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  waters,  the  boat's 
crew  spent  the  whole  day.  On  their  way  in  returning  to  the  ship 
towards  night,  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  in  two  canoes ;  the 
one  carrying  fourteen  men,  and  the  other  twelve.  .  A  skirmish  ensued, 
in  which  one  of  Hudson's  men,  named  John  Colman,  was  killed  by 
an  arrow,  which  struck  him  in  the  throat,  and  two  more  were 
wounded.  The  next  day  the  remains  of  Colman  were  inteiTed  on  a 
point  of  land  not  &i  fix>m  the  shio,  which  from  that  circiunstance 
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'^cseived  the  name  of  Colman's  Point;  and  which,  probably,  was  the 
^^-rue  that  is  now  called  Sandy  Hook. 

^On  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  days  of  September,  Hudson  still  rode 

ecLvtiously  at  anchor,  without  the  Narrows,  and  seems  to  have  been 

cl^iefly  employed  in  trading  with  the  natives,  and  in  guarding  against 

y  insidious  attacks  which  might  have  been  meditated  by  them,  and 

T^liich  he  evidently  feared.      On  the  11th,  he  sailed  through  the 

i  arrows,  and  found,  as  the  writer  of  the  journal  expresses  it,  *  a  very 

ood  harbor  for  all  winds.'    On  the  12tn,  he  first  entered  the  river 

hich  bears  his  name,  and  sailed  up  about  two  leagues.     On  these 

o  days  the  ship  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  who 

ought  Indian  com,  beans,  tobacco,  and  oysters,  in  abundance,  and 

:changed  them  for  such  trifles  as  the  ship's  company  were  disposed 

barter.     They  had   pipes   of  *  yellow  copper,'   in   which   they 

xnoked.    They  had  also  various  ornaments  of  copper ;  and  earthen 

ts,  in  which  they  dressed  their  meat.     But,  although  they  were 

ivil,'  as  the  writer  of  the  journal  tells  us,  and  *  made  snoW  of  love,' 

udson  did  not  think  proper  to  trust  them ;  and  by  no  means  would 

tviffer  any  of  them  to  remain  on  board  during  the  night. 

••From  the  12th  to  the  22d  of  September,  Hudson  was  employed 

in  ascending  the  river.     The  journal  represents  it  in  general  about  a 

T^e  wide,  and  of  a  good  depth,  abounding  with  fish,  amonc  which 

Were  *  great  store  of  salmons.'     As  he  advanced,  he  found  the  land 

^J^  both  sides  growing  higher,  until  it  became  *  very  mountainous.' 

Thij  high  land,  it  is  observed,  *  had  many  points ;  the  channel  was 

•iam)w,  and  there  were  many  eddy  winds.'     In  his  passage  up  the 

fiver,  the  natives  frequently  came  on  board  of  his  ship,  and  sometimes 

»n  considerable  numbers,  but  always  in  an  amicable  manner. 

.^.  ''Hudson  appears  to  have  sailed  up  the  river  a  little  above  where 

^  I        the  city  of  Hudson  now  stands ;  and  beyond  that  point,  he  himself 

never  ascended.     Not  considering  it  as.  safe  to  proceed  farther  with 

fcij  ship,  he  sent  a  boat  with  five  hafids,  (the  mate,  who  had  the 

command  of  the  expedition,  being  one,)  to  explore  and  sound  the  river 

kigher  up.     The  boat  proceeded  eight  or  nine  leagues  beyond  where 

tke  ship  lay  at  anchor ;  but  finding  the  soundings  extremely  irregular, 

and  the  depth,  in  some  places,  not  more  than  seven  feet,  it  was  judged 

unadvisable  to  attempt  any  farther  progress.     It  is  evident,  from  the 

whole  account,  that  tne  boat  went  as  far  as  where  the  city  of  Albany 

now  stands. 

**  It  is  worthv  of  notice,  that  the  farther  they  went  up  the  river, 
the  more  friendly  and  hospitable  the  natives  appeared.  After  they 
had  passed  the  highlands,  the  writer  of  the  journal  observes :  *  There 
we  fi>und  a  very  loving  people,  and  very  old  men ;  and  were  well 
used.'  On  the  18th  of  September,  when  the  ship  was  lyinff  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  below  the  present  situation  of  Albany, 
*  the  mate,'  it  is  farther  observed,  *  went  on  shore  with  an  old  savage, 
a  governor  of  the  country,  who  took  him  to  his  house  and  made  him 
good  cheer.'  At  this  place  the  savages  flocked  on  board  the  ship  in 
coQsideraUe  numbers,  bringing  with  them  com,  tobacco,  pumpkins, 
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and  grapes,  and  some  of  them  beaver  and  otter  skins,  which  thev 
exchanged  for  hatchets,  knives,  beads,  and  other  trifles.  On  the  20tii 
of  September,  Hudson  and  his  crew,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  Indians,  attempted  to  make  a  number 
of  their  principal  men  drunk.  But  though  they  *  were  all  merry,' 
as  the  journalist  expresses  it,  only  one  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
completely  intoxicated.  This  phenomenon  excited  great  surprise 
and  alarm  among  his  companions.  They  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  day,  when  he  had  completely  re- 
covered, that  they  became  composed.  This,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  the  first  instance  of  intoxication  by  ardent  spirits,  among  the  Indi- 
ans on  this  part  of  the  American  continent  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
amon^  the  Six  Nations  there  is  a  tradition,  still  very  distinctly  pre- 
served, of  a  scene  of  intoxication  which  occurred  with  a  company  of 

the  natives  when  the  ship  first  arrived On  the  22d  of  the 

month,  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  natives  being  restored,  a  number 
of  their  chiefs  came  on  Doard  the  ship  as  she  lay  at  anchor.  This 
interview  the  writer  of  the  journal  describes  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  came  on  board,  and 
brought  tobacco  and  beans,  and  gave  them  to  our  master,  and  made 
an  oration,  and  showed  him  all  the  country  round  about.  Then  they 
sent  one  of  their  company  on  land,  who  presently  returned  and  brought 
a  great  platter  of  venison,  dressed  by  themselves ;  and  they  caused 
him  to  eat  with  them.    Then  thev  made  him  reverence  and  departed/ 

"  On  the  23d  of  September,  liudson  began  to  descend  the  river. 
On  his  way  down,  his  men  went  frequently  on  shore,  and  had  several 
very  friendly  interviews  with  the  natives,  who  expressed  a  desire 
that  they  might  reside  among  them ;  and  made  them  an  oficr  of  lands 
for  that  purpose.  But  when  the  ship  came  below  the  highlands,  the 
savages  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  character,  and  were  extremely 
troublesome ;  especially  those  who  inhabited  the  western  side  of  the 
river.  They  attempted  to  9>b  the  ship,  and  repeatedly  shot  at  the 
crew  with  bows  and  arrows  from  several  points  of  land., ^^  Hudson's 
men  discharged  several  muskets  at  them,  and  killed  ten  orawelve  of 
them.  In  these  conflicts,  which  were  frequently  renewed  during  the 
first  and  second  days  of  October,  none  of  the  ship's  crew  appears  to 
have  been  injured.  The  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near 
its  mouth,  was  called  by  the  natives  '  Manna-hatta.^ 

"On  the  4th  day  of  October,  (just  one  month  from  the  day  on 
which  he  landed  within  Sandy  Hook.)  Hudson  came  out  of  the  river 
which  bears  his  name ;  and  without  anchoring  in  the  bay,  immedi- 
ately stood  out  to  sea.  By  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  that  day  he  was 
entirely  clear  of  land.  He  steered  directly  for  Europe ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  November  following  he  *  arrived,'  as  the  writer  of  the  journal 
expresses  it,  '  in  the  range  of  Dartmouth,  Devonshire.'  Here  the 
journal  ends. 

**  Whether  Hudson  immediately  landed  in  England,  cannot  now  be 
clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  appears  that  he  left  mat  country  in  April, 
1610,  and  reached  the  American  coast  early  in  the  summer.    He 
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aoon  diflcovered  the  ffreat  northern  bay  which  bears  his  name.  There, 
a.fter  an  unwise  dehy,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  a  distressing  and 
dangerous  winter.  In  the  spring,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  misfor- 
tunes, he  found  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  mutiny  growing  among 
his  crew,  and  at  length  manifesting  itself  in  open  violence.  Tliis 
j>roceeded  so  far,  that  on  the  22d  of  June,  1611,  a  majority  of  the 
crew  arose,  took  command  of  the  ship,  put  Hudson,  his  son,  and  seven 
others,  most  of  whom  were  sick  or  lame,  into  a  boat,  turned  them 
£idrift  in  the  ocean,  and  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.  They  never 
"^vere  heard  of  more. 

**  Hudson  did  not  give  his  own  name  to  the  river  which  he  discov-  j^ 
^red.  The  Iroquois  Indians  called  it  Cahohatatea.  The  Mahicans,  ^r 
^lahakaneghtucj  and  sometimes  Shatemuck,  Hudson  styled  it  em- 
phatically the  'Great  River,'  or  the  'Great  River  of  the  Mountains;' 
mxo  doubt  from  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  such  a  body  of 
^water  flowing  through  the  mountains  without  a  cataract  The  name 
fits  discoverer,  however,  was  early  attached  to  it.  I  find  it  familiarly 
ailed  Hudson's  river,  in  some  of  the  public  documents  of  the  Dutch 
olonial  government ;  but  more  frequently  the  North  river,  to  dis- 
inguish  it  from  the  Delaware,  which  was  discovered  by  the  same 
vigator,  and  which  being  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch, 
^^¥as  called  by  them  the  South  river. 

•*  The  Dutch  immediately  began  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  advan- 

"Itage  which  the  discovery  of  Hudson  presented  to  their  view.     In 

1610,  it  appears  that  at  least  one  ship  was  sent  hither  by  the  East  In- 

«lia  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  furs,  which  it  is  well  known 

^^outiiiued  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  the  principal  object  of  com- 

anercial  attraction  to  this  part  of  the  new  world.     In  1614,  a  fort  and 

trading-house  were  erected  on  the  spot  where  Albany  now  stands, 

5ind  called  Fort  Orange  ;  and  about  the  same  time  another  fort  and 

trading-house  were  established  on  the  southwest  point  of  Manhattan 

Island,  and  called  New  Amsterdam.     The  whole  colony  received 

the  name  of  New  Netherlands." — Hist  Discourse  by  Samuel  Miller^ 

J),  D.,  roL  I.  CoIL  New  York  Hist.  Soc, 

In  1021,  "the  Privileged  West  India  Company"  was  formed  in 
Holland  ;  this  company  in  1623  began  its  operations  along  the  Hud- 
son, with  a  direct  view  to  colonization.  A  number  of  settlers  during 
this  year  were  sent  out,  under  the  command  of  Cornells  Jacohse  Mey, 
who  were  most  heartily  welcomed  by  the  few  previous  inhabitants. 
Before  these  arrived  they  had  been  two  years  without  supplies,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  cut  up  the  sails  of  some  of  their  boats  for  neces- 
sarj'  clothing.  In  compliment  to  Capt.  Mey,  they  named  the  bay  of 
t  New  York  Port  Mey.  During  the  same  year  the  forts  New  Arnster- 
dam  and  Orange  were  erected,  upon  the  sites  of  the  present  cities  of 
New  York  and  Albany. 

hi  1 625,  the  West  India  C  ompany  freighted  two  ships,  in  one  of 
which  Peter  Minuit  arrived  in  New  Netherland,  with  a  company  of 
Waloons,  who  settled  on  Long  Island  opposite  New  Anisterdam. 
Minuit  is  considered  by  some  as  the  first  Governor  or  Director  of 
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New  Netheiiand*  Subordinate  to  him,  the  gradation  of  authority 
and  rank  seems  to  have  been :  1.  Opper^Koopman  ;  2.  Onder^Koop' 
man ;  3.  Koopman ;  4.  Assistant,  The  office  of  Opper-Koapman^ 
chief-merchant  or  commissary,  was  vested  in  Isaac  de  Raiser.  In 
jfour  or  five  years  the  trade  with  the  natives  was  greatly  extended, 
attracting  dealers  even  from  the  lakes,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Sl 
Lawrence  near  Quebec. 

In  1629,  the  company  adopted  a  charter  of  **  Liberties  and  exemp- 
tions for  patroons,  masters,  and  private  individuals,  who  should  plant 
colonies  in  New  Netherland,  or  import  thither  any  neat  cattle."  The 
terms  of  encouragement  to  those  who  should  send  out  settlers,  were 
great  Such  as  should  undertake  to  plant  a  colony  of  fiily  souls,  up- 
wards of  fifteen  years  old,  were  to  be  acknowledged  Patroons,  a  name 
denoting  something  baronial  and  lordly  in  rank  and  means.  They 
were  allowed  to  select  lands  for  miles  in  extent,  which  should  descend 
to  their  posterity  for  ever.  Under  this  charter,  several  directors  ol 
the  company  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  thwse  privileges, 
among  whom  were  Samuel  Goodyn,  Samuel  Bloemart,  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  Heer  Pauw,  and  Jan  de  Laet.  These  persons  sent 
out  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  as  agent,  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  to  purchase  the  lands  of  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement. 

Owing  to  some  disturbances  in  the  colony,  M inuit  was  recalled  in 
1633,  and  Wouter  Van  Twiller  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The 
arrival  of  Van  Twiller,  as  governor,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  set- 
tlements. During  his  administration,  the  controversy  occasioned  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  English  was  begun.  In  1638,  William 
Kieft  succeeded  Van  Twiller  as  governor  of  New  Netherland.  In 
1642,  he  broke  up  the  English  settlement  on  Long  Island,  and  fitted 
up  two  sloops  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Schuylkill,  of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves.  In  1643,  the  New  England  colonies  entered 
mto  a  league  both  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians.  In  1646,  a  severe 
battle  was  fought  on  part  of  Strickland's  Plain,  called  Horse  Neck, 
between  the  Dutch  and  Indians.  There  appears  not  to  have  been 
any  particulars  of  the  action  preser\'ed  ;  but  it  is  said  the  battle  was 
contested  with  mutual  obstinacy,  and  great  numbers  were  killed  on 
both  sides.     The  Dutch  ultimately  remained  masters  of  the  field. 

In  1647,  Peter  Stuyvesant  arrived  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  as  govern- 
or. He  was  a  brave  old  officer,  and  had  been  commissioned  gov- 
ernor-general of  Curacoa  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  He  laid  claim 
to  all  tne  lands  and  streams  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Cod  ;  he 
went  to  Hartford,  and  demanded  a  surrender  to  the  Dutch  of  all  the 
lands  on  Connecticut  river.  These  claims  were  opposed,  and  left  to 
the  decision  of  arbitrators.  Long  Island  was  divided  :  the  eastern 
part  was  to  be  held  by  the  English,  the  western  by  the  Dutch  ;  to 
the  main,  the  boundaries  were  amicably  adjusted. 

In  1664,  Charles  11.  of  England,  disregarding  the  Dutch  claim  on 
New  Netherland,  made  a  grant  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  which  included  all  the  mainland  of  New  Elngland,  begin- 
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ning  at  St  Croix,  extending  to  the  rivers  Connecticut  and  Hudson, 
•*  together  with  the  said  river  called  Hudson's  river,  and  all  the  lands 
from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware 
Bay.**  In  order  to  enforce  this  claim  of  England  for  the  New  Nether* 
land,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  ships,  130  guns,  and  six  hun- 
dred ttien,  was  sent  against  it,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Richard 
Nichols.  On  his  arrival  at  Manhattan,  Nichols  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  Gov.  Stuy  vesant  was  exceeding  loth  to  surrender 
without  an  attempt  at  defence,  but  the  favorable  terms  offered  to  the 
mhabitants  disposed  them  to  an  immediate  capitulation.  After  some 
fruitless  negotiation,  during  which  Gov.  Stuyvesant  pleaded  the  justice 
of  the  title  of  the  States-General,  and  the  existing  peace  between  them 
and  the  English  nation,  the  province  was  surrendered,  August  27th, 
1664,  upon  the  most  liberal  terms  to  the  vanquished. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  country,  Nichols  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  title  of  "  Deputy-governor  under  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  of  all  his  territories  in  America."  I^w 
Amsterdam  was  now  called,  in  honor  of  the  Duke,  New  York,  and 
Fort  Orange,  Albany.  Gov.  Nichols  proceeded  to  erect  a  Court  of 
Assizes,  consisting  of  the  governor,  council,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
This  court  compiled  a  body  of  laws,  collected  from  the  ancient  cug- 
toms  and  usages,  with  additional  improvements,  such  as  the  times 
required,  regarding  English  law  as  the  supreme  rule.  These  ordi- 
nances were  sent  to  England,  and  confirmed  by  the  Duke  of  York  the 
following  year. 

It  is  supposed  that,  at  the  time  Nichols  took  possession  of  the 
province,  the  Dutch  inhabitants  were  about  6000  in  number.  New 
Amsterdam,  the  metropolis,  it  is  said,  contained  about  3000  persons, 
about  half  of  whom  returned  to  Holland.  Their  habitations,  however, 
^¥ere  soon  occupied  by  emigrants,  partly  from  Great  Britain,  but 
mostly  from  New  England.  Upon  Hudson  river  there  were  many 
Dutch  settlers ;  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  there  were 
numerous  |dantations  of  Dutch  and  Swedes. 

Col.  Nichols,  after  having  governed  the  province  about  three  years, 
resigned  his  office,  and  Col.  Francis  Lovelace  was  appointed  by  the 
duke  to  succeed  him.  Lovelace  assumed  the  government  in  1667, 
and  continued  his  administration  till  the  colony  was  re-surrendered 
to  the  Dutch.  War  having  been  declared  against  Holland,  a  small 
squadron  was  sent  over  by  the  Dutch,  which  arrived  at  Staten  Island 
July  30th,  1673.  Lovelace  being  absent  from  New  York,  Captain 
Manning,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  town,  rejected  the  aid  of  the 
English  inhabitants,  who  offered  to  defend  the  place,  sent  a  messenger 
to  Sie  enemy,  and  struck  his  flag  before  their  vessels  appeared  in 
sight  As  the  fleet  advanced,  the  garrison  showed  their  willingness 
to  fight ;  but  Manning  forbade  a  gun  to  be  fired,  under  pain  of  death, 
and  surrendered  the  place  unconditionally  to  the  invaders.  He  was 
afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  pleaded  guilty  to  all  the 
charges  preferred.  His  sentence  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  con- 
duct ;  it  was,  that,  •*  though  he  deserved  death,  yet,  because  he  had 
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nnce  the  surrender  been  in  England,  and  seen  the  king  and  doke*  it 
^as  adjudged  that  his  sword  should  be  broke  over  his  head,  in  pub- 
lic, before  the  City  Hall ;  and  himself  rendered  incapable  of  wearing 
a  sword,  and  of  serving  his  majesty  for  the  future,  in  any  public  trust 
in  the  government" 

Anthony  Clove  was  constituted  the  Dutch  governor,  but  he  remained 
in  the  office  but  a  short  period.  A  treaty  of  peace,  in  1674,  wa« 
concluded  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  by  which  New  Nether- 
land  was  restored  to  the  English.  The  Duke  of  York,  to  remove  all 
controversy  respecting  his  propertv  in  America,  took  out  a  new  patent 
from  the  king,  and  commissioned  Major  Edmund  Andros  **  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  all  his  territories  in  these  parts."  Andros,  as  the 
agent  of  a  despotic  master,  was  unpopular  to  the  people  under  his 
government,  and  involved  himself  in  disputes  with  the  neighboring 
government  of  Connecticut. 

The  province  of  New  York,  about  the  year  1678,  contained  twenty- 
four  towns,  villages,  and  parishes.  Fifteen  vessels,  on  an  average, 
traded  yearly  with  England,  importing  English  manufactures  to  3ie 
value  of  £50,000  sterling.  Its  annual  exports,  besides  pease,  bee^ 
pork,  tobacco,  and  peltry,  consisted  of  about  sixty  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  The  city  of  New  York  contained  3,430  inhabitants,  and 
owned  only  three  ships,  eight  sloops,  and  seven  boats.  "  A  trader 
worth  £500  was  considered  a  substantial  merchant ;  and  the  planter, 
worth  half  that  sum  in  movables,  was  accounted  rich.  All  the  es- 
tates in  the  colony  were  valued  at  £150,000.  Ministers  were  scarce, 
and  religions  many.  The  duke  maintained  a  chaplain  at  New  York, 
which  was  the  only  certain  endowment  of  the  church  of  England. 
There  were  about  twenty  houses  for  public  worship,  of  which  about 
half  were  vacant  The  law  made  it  obligatory  upon  every  district 
to  build  churches,  and  provide  for  their  ministers,  whose  compensa- 
tion varied  from  £40  to  £70  a-year,  besides  a  house  and  garden. 
But  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  the  greater  and  more  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  inhabitants,  only,  showed  much  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  requisition.  There  were  no  beggars  in  the  province, 
and  the  poor  were  well  cared  for.  The  militia  amounted  to  2000, 
including  140  horsemen ;  and  some  regular  troops  were  maintained 
for  the  forts  at  Albany  and  New  York.^ 

Col.  Thomas  Dongan  arrived  at  New  York,  in  August,  1683,  as 
the  successor  of  Andros  in  the  government  He  immediately,  on  the 
request  of  the  magistrates  of  New  York,  gave  orders  that  an  assem- 
bhr  should  be  elected  by  the  freeholders.  This  assembly,  consisting 
of  a  council  of  ten,  and  eighteen  representatives,  convened  at  Hemp- 
stead on  the  17th  of  October.  They  passed  an  act  of  general  natural- 
ization ;  an  act  declaring  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  a  Bill  of  Rights ; 
one  for  defraying  the  expense  of  government ;  and  a  few  others,  regu- 
lating the  internal  afiairs  of  the  province.  In  1686,  James  11.  having 
come  to  the  throne,  on  the  renewal  of  Gov.  Dongan's  commission, 
refused  to  confirm  the  privileges  granted  when  he  was  Duke  of  York. 
The  assembly  was  prohibited  and  orders  were  given  to  Dongan  to 
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**  suffer  no  printing-press  in  his  government.**  Much  disafiectioQ 
arose  at  tliis  time,  among  the  colonists,  on  account  of  the  appointment 
of  professed  CathoHcs  to  the  principal  crown  offices.  At  u\is  period 
there  were  in  the  province  4(K)0  foot,  300  horse,  and  one  company 
of  dragoons.  The  shipping,  belonging  to  the  city  of  New  York,  had 
increased  to  nine  or  ten  three-masted  vessels,  of  about  80  or  90  tons  ; 
200  or  300  ketches  or  barks,  of  40  tons ;  and  about  twenty  sloops, 
of  twenty-five  tons. 

In  1G87,  the  French  court  aimed  a  blow,  which  threatened  the 
British  interests  in  North  America.  M.  Uenonville,  with  1500  French 
and  500  Indians,  took  the  field  against  tlie  Senccas,  one  of  the  con- 
federated tribes  of  the  **  Fii>e  Nations,**  who  were  the  friends  of  the 
English.     An  action  took  place  near  the  principal  Seneca  village,  in 
which  100  Frenchmen,  ten  French  Indians,  and  about  eighty  of  the 
Senecas  were  killed.     Denonville,  the  next  day,  marched  forward  to 
bum  the  village,  but  found  it  in  ashes.     The  Senecas  had  burnt  it, 
and  fled.  After  destroying  the  corn  in  this  and  several  other  villages, 
the  French  returned  to  Canada.     For  this  attack,  and  other  outrages 
committed  bv  the  French,  the  confederated  Five  Nations  thirsted  for 
revenue.    **On  the  26th  of  July,  1688^  twelve  hundred  of  their  men 
landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  while  the  French 
were  in  perfect  security,  burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantatioqs, 
aiKi  put  to  the  sword  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  without  the 
skirts  of  the  town.      A  thousand  French  were  slain  in  this  invasion, 
and  twenty-six  carried  into  captivity,  and  burnt  alive.     Many  more 
were  taken  prisoners  in  another  attack,  in  October,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  island  wholly  destroyed  ;  only  three  of  the  confederates  were 
lost,  in  all  this  scene  of  misery  and  desolation."     Nothing  but  the 
ignorance  of  the  Indians,  in  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places,  saved 
Canada  from  being  utterly  cut  off. 

In  1688,  it  was  determined  to  add  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to 
^  jurisdiction  of  New  England,  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  ap- 
pointed captain-general  and  vice-admiral  over  the  whole.      Governor 
DoDgan  was  removed  from  his  office  of  governor,  and  Francis  Nichol- 
son, who  had  been  lieutenant-governor  under  him,  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.     The  constitution,  established  on  this  occasion,  was  a  legisla^ 
tive  and  executive  governor,  and  a  council,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  king,  without  the  consent  of  the  people.     The  news  of  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary,  in  1689,  to  the  throne  of  England,  was 
joyfully  received  in  New  York.     Andros,  the  tyrant  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  seized  at  Boston.     Jacob  Leisler,  with  forty-nine  men, 
seized  the  fort  at  New  York,  and  held  it  for  the  protestant  king  and 
queen  of  England. 

Leislcr's  assumption  of  the  command  at  New  York  excited  a  spirit 
of  envy  and  hatred  among  many  of  the  people,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Col.  Bayard  and  the  Mayor,  who,  unaole  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance,  retired  to  Albany.  A  letter  arriving  from  the  EngUsh 
ministry,  addressed  "  To  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or,  in  his  absence, 
to  such  as,  for  the  time  being,  take  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and 
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administering  the  laws  in  his  majesty's  provmce  of  New  York,  &c.  * 
to  do  every  thin^  pertaining  to  the  office  of  licutenant-govemor,  tUl 
farther  orders — ^Nicholson  having  absconded,  Leisler  considered  the 
letter  as  addressed  to  himself,  and  accordingly  assumed  the  office  of 

Svemor.  The  people  of  Albany,  though  friendly  to  William  and 
ary,  refused  subjection  to  Leisler.  They  were  however  compelled 
to  submit  to  his  authority  by  an  armed  force  under  Milbom,  his  son- 
in-law.  The  colonists  continued  in  a  state  of  contention  nearly  two 
years.  During  this  period,  the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,  in 
1690,  surprised  Schenectady,  and  massacred  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children. 

In  1691,  Col.  Henry  Slough ter  arrived  at  New  York,  as  governor 
of  the  province  ;  which  was,  at  this  time,  by  an  act  of  the  assembly, 
divided  into  ten  counties.  The  arbitrary  acts  of  James  were  repealed, 
and  the  former  privileges  of  the  colonists  were  restored.  Leisler 
and  Milbom,  having  made  a  foolish  attempt  to  retain  their  authority, 
were  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  They  were  tried  by 
a  special  commission,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  Gov.  Sloughter 
hesitated  to  command  their  execution,  and  wrote  to  the  English  min- 
isters for  directions  how  to  dispose  of  them.  Their  enemies,  fearing 
the  result  of  this  application,  made  a  petition  for,  and  earnestly  pressed 
their  execution.  "  The  governor  resisted,  until,  having  been  invited 
by  the  petitioners  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  he  was,  when  his 
reason  was  drowned  in  wine,  seduced  to  sign  the  death-warrant. 
Before  he  recovered  his  senses,  the  prisoners  were  executed."  Sloush- 
ter  died  suddenly,  in  July,  1691,  and  ended  a  short,  weak,  and  tuiSu- 
lent  administration. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sloughter,  the  government,  pursuant  to  the  late 
act  for  declaring  the  rights  of  the  people,  committed  the  chief  com- 
mand to  Richard  Ingoldsbv.  His  authority  was  terminated  by  the 
arrival  of  Col.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  arrived  with  the  commission 
of  governor,  in  August,  1692.  Fletcher  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
violent  temper,  shallow  capacity,  and  avaricious  disposition.  He 
made  considerable  disturbance,  by  his  efforts  to  estabUsh  the  Episco- 
pal form  of  church  government  in  the  province.  By  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission which  he  held,  Fletcher  attempted  to  take  the  command  of 
the  militia  of  Connecticut ;  and  went  to  Hartford,  in  that  colony, 
while  the  legislature  were  in  session,  to  compel  obedience.  While 
attempting  to  have  his  commission  read  to  the  train-bands  at  that 

Elace,  Capt.  Wadsworth,  their  senior  officer,  ordered  the  drums  to 
^  eat,  and  told  Fletcher,  who  commanded  **  silence,**  that  if  he  was 
interrupted  he  would  "  make  the  sun  shine  through  him.**  Fletcher 
upon  this  desisted,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Early  in  1693,  Count  Frontenac,  with  a  force  of  6  or  700  French 
and  Indians,  made  an  incursion  into  the  Mohawk  country,  and  sur- 
prised an  Indian  village  on  the  river,  slew  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  took  300  prisoners.  Col.  Schuyler  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
his  allies,  and  with  about  300  Indians,  mostly  boys,  followed  the  re^ 
treating  enemy,  and  several  skirmishes  ensued.    When  the  French 
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reached  the  north  branch  of  Hudson's  river,  a  cake  of  ice  opportunely 
served  them  to  cross  it ;  and  Schuyler,  who  had  retaken  about  fifty 
Indians,  desisted  from  the  pursuit.  The  French,  in  this  expedition, 
lost  about  eighty  men,  and  such  were  their  sufferings,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  eat  their  own  shoes  ;  the  Iroquois,  while  in  pursuit,  fed 
upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies.  In  1696,  Frontenac  made 
another  descent,  with  a  large  force,  and  spread  devastation  among  the 
possessions  of  the  Five  Nations.  After  this  expedition,  the  Indians 
in  the  English  interest  continued  to  harass  the  inhabitants  near  Mon- 
treal, and  similar  parties  in  the  French  interest  to  harass  those 
near  Albany,  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697. 

In  1698,  Richard,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  arrived  as  the  successor  of 
Fletcher,  and  his  commission  included  the  governments  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York :  and  for  the  latter,  he  brought  with  him  his 
kinsman,  John  Nanfan,  as  lieutenant-governor.  Piracy,  at  this  time, 
prevailed  in  the  American  seas  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  several  colonies  were  accused  of  giving  the  pirates  aid.  The  most 
noted  of  these  marauders  was  a  Captain  Kidd,  the  remembrance  of 
whom  is  kept  alive  by  the  belief  that  he  buried  immense  sums  of  money 
along  the  coast.  To  suppress  piracy  was  one  of  the  avowed  purposes 
of  the  king,  in  selecting  a  man  of  the  high  rank,  resolution,  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Earl  of  Bellamont.  The  earl  died  in  1701,  and  Nanfan,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  assumed  the  command.  Lord  Combury  was 
appointed  governor  the  following  year. 

Combury  began  his  administration  by  espousmg  one  of  the  factions 
in  the  colony  which  had  its  rise  from  Leisler,  who  was  executed  for 
treason.  By  a  series  of  outrageous  acts,  he  endeavored  to  establish 
the  Episcopal  party.  He  prohibited  the  Dutch  ministers  and  teach- 
ers from  exercising  their  functions  without  his  special  license,  and 
imprisoned  some  of  them  for  disobeying  his  orders.  This  tyrant  was 
the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  first  cousin  of  the  queen. 
**  Having  dissipated  his  substance  in  riot  and  debauchery,  and  being 
compelled  to  fly  from  his  creditors,  he  obtained  from  his  patron  the 
government  of  New  York,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  queen,  who 
added  the  government  of  New  Jersey.  His  character  is  portrayed 
as  a  compound  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  rapacity  and  prodigality, 
voluptuousness  and  cruelty,  united  with  the  loftiest  arrogance  and 
the  meanest  chicane.*'  His  dissolute  habits  and  ignoble  manners 
completed  the  disgust  with  which  he  was  universally  regarded ;  and 
when  he  was  seen  rambling  abroad  in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  the  people 
beheld  with  indignation  and  shame  the  representative  of  their  sove- 
reign and  the  ruler  of  the  colony.  In  1709,  the  queen  was  compelled 
to  revoke  his  commission  by  the  complaints  oi  the  people  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  When  deprived  of  his  ofliice,  his  creditors 
put  him  in  prison  in  the  province  he  had  governed,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  the  death  of  his  father  elevated  him  to  the  peerage,  which 
entitled  him  to  liberation. 

John,  Lord  Lovelace,  Baron  of  Hurley,  the  successor  of  Combury, 
arrived  in  the  province,  December,  1708.    The  hopes  entertained, 
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firom  his  exalted  character,  of  a  happy  administration,  were  firuatrated 
by  his  death  on  the  succeeding  5th  of  May.  The  government  now 
devolved  upon  Richard  Ingoldsby,  lieutenant-governor.  His  admin- 
istration of  eleven  months  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Canada.  In  this  attempt,  the  province  of  New  York  dis- 
covered much  zeal.  Besides  raising  several  companies,  she  procured 
six  hundred  warriors  of  the  P^ive  Nations,  paid  their  wages,  and 
maintained  a  thousand  of  their  wives  and  children  at  Albany  while 
they  were  in  the  campaign,  at  the  expense  of  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  In  1710,  Colonel  Schuyler  went  to  England,  to  press  upon 
the  ministry  the  importance  of  subduing  Canada.  The  more  effectu- 
ally to  accomplish  this  object,  he  took  with  him  five  Indian  chiefs, 
who  gave  Queen  Anne  assurances  of  their  fidelity,  and  solicited  her 
assistance  agahist  their  common  enemies,  tiie  French.* 

Brigadier-goneral  Robert  Hunter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  arrived  as 
governor  of  the  province,  in  June,  1710.  He  brought  with  him  three 
thousand  Palatines,  w4io,  in  the  previous  year,  had  fled  to  England 
from  the  rage  of  persecution  in  Germany.  Many  of  these  persons 
settled  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  others  in  Livingston  Manor  in  Co- 
lumbia countv,  while  others  wx'nt  into  Pennsvlvania.  In  1711,  the 
assembly  of  Sew  York,  in  order  to  assist  the  enterprise  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Nicliolson  for  the  reduction  of  Canada,  passed 
an  act  for  raising  troops,  restricted  the  j)rice  of  provisions,  and  issued 
10,000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  redeemed  by  taxation  in  five  years. 
Nicholson  mustered  at  Albany  two  thousand  colonists,  one  thousand 

*  "  The  arrival  of  the  five  sachems  in  England,  made  a  great  bruit  through  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  mob  followed  wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold 
among  the  people.  The  court  was  at  that  time  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark ;  these  American  kings  were,  therefore,  dressed  in  black  underclothes,  aftpr  die 
English  manner;  but  instead  of  a  blanket,  they  had  each  a  scarlet^in^^rain  cloth  mantle 
edged  with  gold,  thrown  over  all  their  other  eramients.  This  dre.ss  was  directed  by  the 
dresBcrB  of  the  play-house,  and  given  by  the  queen,  who  was  advised  to  make  a  show  cf 
them.  A  mor^  than  ordinary  solenmity  attended  the  audience  they  had  of  her  majesty. 
Sir  Charles  Cotterel  conducted  them  in  two  coaches  to  St.  Jameses ;  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
beriain  introduced  them  into  the  royal  presence.  Their  speech  on  the  19th  of  April,  1710, 
ie  presen'ed  by  Oldmixon,  and  is  in  these  words : 

*'  Great  Queen — We  have  undertaken  a  long  voyage,  which  none  of  our  predece8s6is 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake,  to  see  our  great  queen,  and  relate  to  her  those  things 
which  we  thought  absolutely  for  the  good  of  h4:r,  and  us  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

"  W^e  doubt  not  but  our  creat  queen  has  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious  war, 
in  conjunction  with  her  children  against  her  enemies,  the  French,  and  that  we  have  been 
as  a  strong  wall,  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  We  were  mightily 
rejoiced  when  we  heard'our  great  queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada ; 
and  immediately,  in  token  of  friendship,  wo  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet, 
and  witli  one  consent,  assisted  Colonel  Nicholson,  in  making  preparations  on  this  side  the 
lake  :  but  at  length,  we  were  told  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  affairs,  was  prevented 
in  her  design  at  present,  which  made  us  sorrov^-ful,  lest  the  French,  who  had  hitherto  dreaded 
us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against  them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is 
of  great  weight  to  our  free  bunting ;  so  that  if  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of  us, 
we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations,  or  stand  neuter, 
either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinations. 

"  In  token  of  the  sincerity  of  these  nations,  we  do,  in  their  names,  present  oiir  great 
queen  with  these  belts  of  wampum,  and  in  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  favor,  leave  it  to  her 
moat  gracious  consideration." 
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P^atines,  and  one  thousand  Indians,  who  commenced  their  march 
towards  Canada  on  the  28th  of  August  A  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Walker,  sailed  from  Boston  with  a  land  force  of  six  thoi*- 
sand  four  hundred  men,  with  the  intention  of  joining  Colonel  Nich- 
olson before  Quebec  The  admiral  arrived  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
early  in  August,  but  owing  to  fogs  and  tempestuous  weather,  eight  or 
nine  transports,  with  about  a  thousand  men,  were  lost  by  stdpwreck. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  expedition,  and  the  admiral  sailed  for  Ekig- 
land.  Nicholson,  who  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Lake  George,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  signed  March,  1718, 
put  anjend  to  hostilities,  and  continued  till  1739. 

Governor  Hunter,  after  a  wise  and  popular  administration,  left  the 
province  in  1719,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Colonel  Peter  Schuy- 
ler. In  September,  1720,  William  Burnet,  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Bumet,  arrived  as  the  successor  of  Governor  Hunter.  His  administrar 
tion  of  seven  years  was  prosperous.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  trade  and  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  he 
erected  a  trading-house  at  Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas. 
The  great  merit  of  Governor  Burnet's  administration  consisted  in  his 
efiectual  efforts  to  diminish  the  trade  and  influence  of  the  French 
with  the  northern  Indians.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  endeavors  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  French  fort  at  Niagara,  by  which  they 
secured  to  themselves  the  possession  of  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
as  they  had  previously  that  of  the  east  by  the  erection  of  Fort  Fron- 
tinac  many  years  before.  The  persecutions  in  France  at  this  period, 
which  ensued  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  drove  many  of  the 
protestant  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  into  foreign  countries.  Many  fled 
to  this  province.  The  most  wealthy  settled  in  the  city :  others  planted 
New  Rochelle  on  the  East  river,  and  a  few  seated  themselves  at 
New  Paltz  in  Ulster  county. 

In  1728,  Colonel  John  Montgomery  received  from  Governor  Bur- 
net the  seal  of  the  province,  and  assumed  the  government.  His  short 
administration,  terminated  by  his  death  in  1731,  was  one  of  tranquillity, 
and  not  distinguished  by  any  important  event  During  his  term,  m 
1781,  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  finally 
settled ;  and  a  tract  of  land  upon  the  Connecticut  side,  of  60,000 
acres,  called  the  Oblong,  was  ceded  to  the  former  in  consideration  of 
another  near  the  Sound,  surrendered  to  the  latter. 

Governor  Montgomery  was  succeeded  by  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  old- 
est member  of  the  council,  and  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city,  who 
teld  the  TOvemment  until  August,  1732,  when  William  Cosby  ar- 
rived, wim  a  commission  to  govern  this,  and  the  province  of  New 
Jersey.  The  French,  during  this  vear,  erected  Fort  Frederic  at 
Crown  Point,  which  gave  to  them  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  finances  at  this  period  were  much  embarrassed ;  while  the  fire- 
quent  calls  for  supplies  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  colony. 

In  1734,  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  equity  was  agitated  in  the 
assembly.  The  governors  had  previously  exercised  the  oflice  of  chan- 
cellor, which  had  at  times  excited  the  jealousy,  and  produced  much 
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controversy  among  the  colonists.  The  court  party  insisted  that  the 
governor  was,  ex  officio,  chancellor  of  the  colony,  while  the  popolar 
party  warmly  opposed  this  position.  After  the  close  of  the  sessioii, 
there  appeared  in  the  paper  called  **  Zenger's  New  York  Weekly 
Journal,  severe  animadversions  on  the  government.  Several  printed 
ballads  likewise  appeared,  which  ridiculed  some  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  Tne  governor  and  council  considering  the  subject 
worthy  of  notice,  voted  that  the  obnoxious  numbers  of  Zen^er^s 
paper,  and  two  printed  ballads,  were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  tended  to  raise  sedition  and  tumult  They 
likewise  voted  that  said  papers  and  ballads  should  be  bumWbythe 
common  hangman.  Zenger  was  imprisoned  for  eight  months,  and 
much  ferment  was  produced  in  the  colony. 

Governor  Cosby  died  in  March,  1736.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  the 
suspension  of  Rip  Van  Dam  from  his  seat  as  councillor  of  the  pro- 
vince. After  Cosby's  death,  the  council  immediately  convened,  and 
George  Clarke,  the  senior  councillor,  next  after  Rip  Van  Dam,  was 
declared  president,  and  assumed  the  government.  A  powerfiJ  party, 
however,  was  formed  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Dam,  as  his  suspension 
firom  the  council  was  by  many  declared  illegal.  The  sharp  contro- 
versy on  this  point  was  ended  in  October,  when  Mr.  Clarke  received 
his  commission  as  lieutenant-governor. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Clarke,  the  colony  was 
embroiled  in  controversies  principally  relating  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  governor  on  one  hand,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  on  the  other. 
In  their  second  session,  1737,  the  house  departed  trom  their  accus- 
tomed mode  of  proceeding,  and  instead  of  voting  to  take  the  govern- 
or's speech  into  consideration,  voted  that  his  honor  the  lieutenant- 
ffovemor  be  addressed.  This  address  is  a  remarkable  production 
for  the  times  in  which  it  was  formed.  On  the  sul^ject  of  the  revenue, 
the  house  adopted  tho  following  bold  and  energetic  language: 

**  The  true  causes  of  tho  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  we  believe  are  too  well  known  to 
four  honor,  to^  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  s&y  much  on  that  head.  Had  the  conspicuoat 
Icyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  met  with  a  suitable  treatment  in  return,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  we  should  now  be  weak  enough  to  act  like  others  before  us,  in  being  hviii 
beyond  our  abilities,  and  raising  sums  imnecessary  to  be  given,  and  continued  the  donstioii 
like  them  for  a  longer  time  than  what  was  convenient  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants ;  bvt 
experience  has  f>hown  the  imprudence  of  such  a  conduct ;  and  the  miserable  condition  to 
which  the  province  is  reduced,  rendere  the  raising  of  large  sums  very  difficult  if  not  imprac- 
ticable. VV^e  therefore  beg  leave  to  be  plain  with  your  honor,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it 
•miss  when  we  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  that  we  will  raise  sums  unfit  to  be 
taised,  or  put  what  we  shall  raise  into  the  power  of  a  governor  to  misapply,  if  we  can  pre- 
▼ent  it ;  nor  shall  we  make  up  any  other  deficiencies  than  what  we  conceive  are  fit  and 
just  to  be  paid,  or  continue  what  support  or  revenue  we  shall  raise  for  any  longer  time  than 
«D6  year ;  nor  do  we  think  it  convenient  to  do  even  that,  until  such  laws  are  passed  as  we 
conceive  necessaiy  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  who  have  reposed  a  trust 
in  us  for  that  only  purpose,  and  which  we  are  sure  you  will  thmk  it  reasonable  we  should 
set  agreeable  to,  and  by  the  grace  df  God,  we  shall  endeavor  not  to  deceive  them.** 

In  1738,  Captain  Norris,  of  the  ship  Tartar,  then  lying  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  made  application  to  the  mayor  for  liberty  to  impress  thirty 
■eamen  to  man  his  vessel  The  governor  and  council  ordered  the 
mayor  to  cause  the  iiopiessment  to  be  made.    The  mayor  rdfuied  to 
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obey  the  order,  and  the  governor  and  council  prudently  declined  ta- 
king measures  to  enforce  obedience.  At  the  close  of  Clarke's  admin- 
ifltration,  the  finances  of  the  colony  were  in  a  depressed  condition* 
••  The  duties  on  negro  slaves,  wine,  rum,  brandy,  cocoa,  and  dry 
gpodSf  from  September,  1741,  to  September,  1742,  amounted  to 
£2,197  7s.  Ijd.  only  ;  while  the  expenses  of  government,  for  about 
the  same  period,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £4,600.'' 

In  1743,  George  Clinton,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  Mr.  Clarke  as  governor  of  the  colony.  His 
arrival  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  colonists,  and  a  spirit  of  harmony 
prevail6d.  In  1744,  war  was  declared  between  France  and  England, 
and  great  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides,  to  carry  it  on  with 
vigor.  A  similar  spirit  prevailed  in  their  respective  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica. Large  appropriations  were  made  by  the  assembly  of  New  York 
to  carry  on  the  war.  In  1745,  the  English  colonies  united  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  This  important 
fortress  was  surrendered  in  June.  Eight  thousand  pounds  was  voted 
by  the  assembly  for  the  promotion  of  this  enterprise. 

The  country  north  of  Albany  was  kept  in  a  continued  state  of 
alarm  by  Indian  warriors,  who  ranged  in  small  parties,  marking  their 
course  by  conflagration  and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  tort  at 
Hoosic  was  captured  by  M.  De  Vaudreuil,  in  August,  1746 ;  and  the 
settlements  at  Saratoga  were  surprised,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
killed  or  carried  into  captivity.  These  events  caused  much  distress, 
and  occasioned  much  alarm  even  in  Ulster  and  Orange  counties.  The 
plan  of  the  war,  in  1746,  was,  that  a  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Warren,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  should  proceed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  while  the  troops  from  New  York,  and  other  colo- 
nies at  the  south,  should  be  collected  at  Albany,  and  proceed  against 
Crown  Point  and  Montreal.  The  assembly  of  New  York  entered 
with  ereat  zeal  upon  this  design :  they  levied  a  tax  of  £40,000,  to  re- 
deem oills  issued  for  the  occasion.  In  July,  a  congress  of  the  Six 
Nations  was  held  with  the  governor,  at  Albany,  who  was  attended 
by  Dr.  Colden,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  members  of  the 
council.  The  indisposition  of  the  governor  prevented  him  from  op^ 
ing  the  council  in  person,  and  that  duty  fell  upon  Dr.  Colden.  The 
Indians  formally  renewed  their  pledge  to  unite  zealously  in  the  war 
against  the  French.  The  efforts  of  the  colonies  were,  however, 
rendered  nearly  useless  by  the  failure  of  the  promised  assistance  from 
Eineland. 

In  April,  1748,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  simed  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  and  hostilities  soon  after  ceased.  After  die  close  of  the 
war,  the  colony  enioyed  a  period  of  general  tranquillity.  The  in- 
habitants vigorously  pursued  the  arts  of  peace,  and  by  industry, 
economy,  and  enterprise,  repaired,  in  a  great  measure,  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  preceding  war.  In  1750,  the  entries  at  New  York  were 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  the  clearances  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six.  Above  six  thousand  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  were 
^qported,  besides  large  quantities  of  gnon. 
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Grovemor  Clinton  having  resigned,  Sir  Dan  vers  Osborne  arrived  as 
his  successor,  in  October,  1 753.  ^  Clinton  is  represented  to  have  been 
mercenary ;  to  have  used  every  plausible  device,  for  enhancing  the 
profits  of  his  government ;  to  have  sold  offices  and  even  the  rever- 
sions of  such  as  were  ministerial ;  and  to  have  amassed  a  fortune^ 
during  his  administration  of  ten  years,  of  more  than  £80,000  steiiing. 
He  became,  afterward,  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital."  The  ad* 
ministration  of  Sir  Danvers  Osborne  endured  but  a  few  days  onl^. 
Five  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  found  suspended  by  the  neck  m 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Murray,  with  whom  he  resided.  This  unfortu- 
nate gentleman  is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide  on  account 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  by  the  embarrassments  which 
he  apprehended  would  attend  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  gov- 
ernor. 

James  de  Lancey,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor  by 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  Governor  Clinton,  on  the  death  of  Osborne 
assumed  the  administration  of  government.  At  this  period,  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  extended  their  settlements  in  the  colonies,  and  each 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  most  eligible  situations  for  trading-houses 
and  forts.  Mutual  complaints  of  aggression  were  soon  followed  by 
open  acts  of  hostility. 

In  1754,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
with  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council  of  New  York,  was  held  at 
Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  upon  some  scheme  for  the  com- 
mon defence.  The  plan  for  a  political  union,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July. 
This  plan  had  the  singular  fortune  to  be  rejected  by  the  provincial 
asseniblies,  because  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  crown ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  rejected  by  the  crown,  because  it  gave  too  mudi 
power  to  the  people. 

In  September,  1755,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer, arrived  in  New  York  with  commission  of'  governor.  Being 
ignorant  of  civil  affairs,  he  put  himself  into  the  nands  of  Mr.  De 
Lancey,  and  was  guided  altogether  by  his  counsels.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  the  colonies  made  preparations  for  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  the  enemy.  An  expedition  was  planned  against  the 
French  in  Nova  Scotia,  another  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  a 
third  against  Crown  Point,  and  a  fourth  against  Niagara.  The  &«t 
expedition  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia.  That  against 
the  French  on  the  Ohio  failed  by  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock, 
who  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  of  FVench  and  Indians  near  Fort 
du  Quesne.  The  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  commanded  by 
(Sen.  Wm.  Johnson,  though  unsuccessful  in  its  main  object,  served,  in 
a  measure,  to  dispel  the  gloom  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 
Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  took  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Niagara.  He  advanced  to  Oswego,  where,  being  pooriy 
tupplied  with  provisions,  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  the  troopa 
v^tumed  to  Albany.     During  the  winter  and  spring  foUowing»  mar 
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rauding  parties  of  western  Indians  committed  many  atrocities  in  the 
counties  of  Orange  and  Ulster. 

In  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  of  1756,  Niagara  and 
Crown  Point,  then  in  possession  of  the  French,  were  the  principal 
points  of  attack.  Owing  to  the  improvidence  of  Gen.  Abercrombie, 
then  in  command,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Loudon,  nothing  of  import- 
ance was  eiiected  by  the  English  forces.  In  August,  Marquis  de 
Mcmtcalm,  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  captured  the 
two  forts  at  Oswego,  which  he  demolished,  took  1,600  men  prisoners, 
with  120  cannon,  14  mortars,  two  sloops-of-war,  200  boats  and  bat- 
teaux,  with  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions.  The  campaign 
of  1757  was  equally  unsuccessful  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Fort 
William  Henry,  on  Lake  George,  with  a  garrison  of  3,000  men  under 
CoL  Munro,  was  compelled,  after  a  brave  defence,  to  surrender  to 
Montcalm.  This  event  gave  the  French  the  command  of  the  lake 
and  the  western  frontier. 

In  1758,  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  now  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  British  ministry,  gave  a  new  tone  to  their  measuresy 
and  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  colonies.  The  tide  of  success  was  soon 
turned  in  favor  of  the  English,  which  continued,  with  few  exceptions, 
till  Canada  was  subjected  to  their  arms.  The  plan  for  this  year  com- 
prehended three  expeditions,  viz,  Louisburg^  Ticonderoga^  and  Fori 
iu  Quesne.  Louisburg  surrendered  to  Gen.  Amherst  in  July.  Gen. 
Abercrombie,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men,  passed  Lake  George  and 
made  an  attack  on  Ticonderoga.  After  a  contest  of  four  hoi9i>  he 
wa»  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Abercrombie,  after  his  defeat,  sent  CoL  Brad- 
street,  with  3,000  men,  against  Fort  Froirtenac,  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  Bradstreet  sailed  down  the  lake, 
landed  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  in  two  days  compelled  it  to 
surrender.*  The  garrison  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  unsustained  by  their 
savage  allies,  on  the  24th  of  November  abandoned  and  burnt  this 
fortress  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  under  Gen.  Forbes. 

Great  Britain,  having  resolved  to  annihilate  the  French  power  in 

*  The  ezpeditioii  under  Col.  Bradstreet  consisted  of  the  following  troops  s — ^Resnlm, 
US ;  Rx^  artillery,  30 ;  New  York  provincials,  1,113  ;  Massachusetts  do.,  675 ;  New  Jer* 
wy  do.,  419 ;  Rhode  Island  do.,  31c ;  batteaiumen,  300 ;  and  about  60  nngen ;  in  all 
1^035.  The  regfulars  were  commanded  by  Capt.  Ogilvie,  and  the  artillery  by  Lieut  Brown, 
Tlie  New  York  troops  consisted  of  two  detachments.  The  first  conmianded  by  Ideutenaat. 
eolooe]  Chariea  Clinton,  of  Ulster,  amounting  in  the  whole  to440,  under  Capts.  Os^en,  of  West. 
diester,  Peter  Dubois,  of  New  York,  Samuel  Bladgely,  ofDutchees,  and  Daniel  Wright,  oi 
Qneeos.  The  second  was  commanded  by  Licutenant^olonel  Isaac  Corse,  of  Queens,  and 
lUjor  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  of  Suffolk,  amounting  to  668,  under  Captains  Elias  Hand,  of  8a£. 
fiilk,  Richard  Hewlett,  of  Queens,  Thomas  Arrowsmith,  of  Richmond,  William  Humphrey, 
of  Dutchess,  Ebenezer  Seeley,  of  Ulster,  and  Peter  Yates  and  Gooeen  Van  Schaick,  of  AU 
Wi^.  The  troops  left  Fort  Stanwix,  August  14th,  1758,  and  the  fort  capitulated  on  the 
97lfa.  The  commander  of  the  fort  was  exchanged  for  Col.  Peter  Schuyler.  Col.  Coise, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  three  preceding  campaigns,  with  a  part  of  his  troops, 
vofauteered  to  erect  a  battery,  in  the  mght  of  the  36th,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
which  in  the  morning  commanded  their  fort,  and  led  to  an  immediate  surrender.  The 
eokmel  receired  a  sUght  wound,  but  not  so  serere  as  to  unfit  him  for  duty.  The  detBcfa* 
BMttmiiiiiMdtoFortStaawixthelOdiof  Sqpienber«*'---C?orrfsii^#(?ax.e/i^^  TorL 
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America,  made  adequate  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1759. 
The  colonies  now  displayed  that  zeal  with  which  men  pursue  their 
interests  when  animated  with  well-founded  hopes  of  success.  The 
legislature  of  New  York  authorized  a  levy  of  2,680  men,  and  issued 
the  sum  of  £100,000  in  bills  of  credit,  bearing  interest,  and  redeem- 
able in  1768,  by  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  tax.  The  impositions,  in 
the  space  of  five  months  of  the  year  1759,  amounted  to  9625,0(901 
At  the  instance  of  Gen.  Amherst,  a  loan  of  £150,000  was  made  to 
the  crown,  which  was  paid  in  specie. 

The  contemplated  points  of  attack,  in  1759,  were  Ticonderoga^ 
Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Quebec.  Gen.  Amherst  took  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  proceeded  to  Crown  Point,  which  surrendered  without  op- 
position. In  July,  Gen.  Prideaux  invested  Niagara,  but  was  slain  by 
the  bursting  of  a  cohort  in  the  trenches.  The  fort  was,  however, 
captured  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  succeeded  him  in  command. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  the 
British  forces  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  the  French  under  Montcalm. 
Both  these  commanders  were  killed,  the  French  were  defeated,  and 
Quebec  surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  In  the  ensuing  spring  of 
1760,  the  French  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  Quebec  On 
the  8th  of  September,  Montreal,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  all 
other  places  within  the  government  of  Canada,  were  surrendered  to 
his  Britannic  majesty. 

The  conquest  of  Canada,  by  preventing  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  Indians  into  the  territory  of  New  York,  removed  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Gov.  De  Lancey  died  suddenly, 
July  30th,  1760.  Cadwallader  Colden  assumed  the  government,  as 
president  of  the  council,  and  received  the  appointment  of  lieutenant- 

Sovemor  in  August,  1761.  Mr.  Colden  was  superseded  by  General 
lobert  Monckton  on  the  26th  of  October.  This  gentleman  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  against  Martinique,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  left  the  government  of  the  province  to  Mr.  Colden, 
under  an  agreement  for  an  equal  division  of  the  salary  and  per- 
quisites. 

In  1763,  the  celebrated  controversy  with  New  Hampshire,  respect- 
ing boundaries,  commenced.  The  territory  in  question  comprised  the 
country  between  Connecticut  river  and  Lake  Champlain,  since  known 
as  Vermont.  The  original  character  of  the  colonies,  owing  to  im- 
perfect surveys  of  the  country,  were  many  of  them  extremely  indefi- 
nite, vague,  and  often  contradictory.  A  OTant  was  made  in  1664 
and  1674,  by  Charles  11.  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  containing* 
among  other  parts  of  America,  '*  all  the  lands,  from  the  west  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay."  This  territory 
was,  however,  by  many  supposed  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  New 
Hampshire,  although  claimed  by  New  York,  by  virtue  of  the  grant 
made  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  government  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1760,  made  large  grants 
of  land  to  settlers  west  of  Connecticut,  and  the  settlements  progressed 
with  astonishing  rapidity.     In  176d>  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
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townships  had  been  granted  by  New  Hampshire,  extending  as  far 
west  as  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  to  what  was  esteemed 
twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson  river.  To  check  these  proceedings, 
Gk>v.  Golden  issued  a  proclamation,  claiming  jurisdiction  as  far  east 
as  Connecticut  river.  He  also  commanded  the  sheriff  of  Albany 
county  to  make  return  of  all  persons,  who,  under  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  had  taken  possession  of  lands  west  of  the  river.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  grant  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  obsolete,  and  that 
New  Hampshire  extended  as  far  west  as  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  crown,  a  decision  was  ob- 
tained in  1764,  by  which  the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  river  was 
declared  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York.  The  government  of  New  York  proceeded 
to  organize  the  new  territory,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  The  new 
district  was  divided  into  four  counties.  The  southwestern  part  was 
annexed  to  the  county  of  Albany,  and  the  northwestern  part  formed 
into  a  county,  by  the  name  of  Charlotte  ;  east  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains were  formed  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland.  Courts 
were  held  in  these  counties,  the  grants  of  land  under  New  Hamp- 
shire were  declared  illegal,  and  the  settlers  required  to  take  out  new 
charters  from  New  York.  Some  of  the  towns  complied,  and  pur- 
chased their  lands  the  second  time,  but  the  greater  part  refused.  Ac- 
tions of  ejectment  were  commenced  in  Albany  against  several  of  the 
ancient  settlers,  which  were  decided  in  favor  of  tne  New  York  titles. 
When  the  executive  officers  came  to  eject  the  inhabitants,  they  gene- 
rally met  with  opposition,  and  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  their  offices.  The  militia  were  called  out  to  support 
the  sheriff;  but  as  they  agreed  in  sentiment  with  the  settlers,  they 
disbanded  themselves  on  the  appearance  of  armed  opposition.  As 
the  efforts  of  the  government  were  continued,  mobs  were  raised,  the 
opposition  of  the  settlers  became  more  bold  and  daring,  and  was  fre- 
quently characterized  by  acts  of  outrage  and  violence. 

In  1765,  much  excitement  was  produced  by  the  stamp  acty  passed 
by  the  British  parUament,  for  the  purpose  of  raismg  a  revenue  from 
the  colonies.  This  act  ordained  that  all  instruments  of  writing,  such 
as  deeds,  bonds,  notes,  &c.,  among  the  colonies,  should  be  null  and 
void,  unless  executed  on  stamped  paper,  for  which  a  duty  should  be 
paid  to  the  crown.  In  October,  a  congress  of  twenty-eight  dele^tes, 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Plew 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  was 
held  at  New  York,  to  consult  on  the  common  interest.  They  made 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the  colonies,  and  peti- 
tioned for  redress.  In  Connecticut  and  New  York  originated  an 
association  of  persons  styling  themselves  the  "  Sons  of  Lihertyr 
which  extended  into  other  colonies,  who  bound  themselves,  among 
other  things,  to  march  to  any  part  of  the  continent,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  support  the  British  constitution  in  America :  by  which  was 
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understood,  the  prevention  of  any  attempt  to  carry  the  stamp  act  into 
operation. 

In  New  York,  Peter  de  Lancey,  James  M'Evers,  and  other  stamp 
officers,  obeyed  the  public  voice,  and  renounced  their  commissions. 
Gov.  Golden,  having  taken  the  oath  to  execute  the  stamp  act,  became 
the  object  of  popular  indignation.  His  effigy  was  carried  about  the 
city  and  hung ;  his  carriage  and  other  property  were  burned ;  and 
his  person  was  probably  preserved  from  violence,  only  by  his  ad- 
vanced age.  When  the  stamps  arrived,  they  were  lodged  in  the  fort, 
"which  the  governor,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  put  into  a 
state  for  defence.  He  was  obliged  to  surrender  their  custody  to  the 
city  corporation,  on  the  assurance  of  being  responsible  for  their  value, 
and  to  declare  that  he  would  take  no  measures  to  enforce  the  act«  but 
leave  the  subject  to  his  successor,  who  was  hourly  expected.  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  Bart,  who  was  commissioned  governor  in  July,  1765, 
met  the  council  on  the  Idth  of  November  following,  and  proposed  at 
once  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the  stamp  act.  The  unanimous  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  and  the  demonstration  of  public  feeling,  induced 
him  to  a  more  prudent  course. 

Gov.  Moore's  administration  was  terminated  by  his  death,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1769.  During  his  term  of  service  eflforts  were  made,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  settle  the  boundaries  between  this  province  and  Massa- 
chusetts, who  claimed  territory  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Emigrants 
from  Massachusetts  intruded  into  the  counties  along  the  Hudson,  and 
settled  even  in  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck.  They  were  frequently 
removed  by  force,  and  blood  was  shed  more  than  once  in  the  attempt. 
Commissioners  from  both  colonies  met  at  New  Haven,  October,  1767, 
who  agreed  that  the  western  line  of  Massachusetts  should  be  fixed 
at  twenty  miles  east  from  Hudson  river,  but  differed  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  line  should  be  determined. 

At  the  termination  of  Gov.  Moore's  administration,  the  supreme 
court  consisted  of  four  judges :  Daniel  Horsemanden,  chief  Justice ; 
David  Jones,  second ;  William  Smith,  third ;  and  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton, the  fourth  justice.  The  first  received  £300,  and  the  others 
£200  per  annum.  The  salary  of  the  governor  had  been  increased, 
from  time  to  time,  to  £2,000  per  annum,  with  a  perquisite  of  £400, 
ffranted  as  an  appropriation  for  fire- wood  and  candles  for  Fort  George. 
The  attorney  had  £150,  and  the  colonial  agent,  Mr.  Charles,  at  Lon- 
don, £500  per  annum.  The  colony  of  New  York  contained,  at  this 
period,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  government  again  devolved 
on  Mr.  Golden.  This  his  third  administration,  continued  till  Novem- 
ber, 1770,  when  he  was  superseded  by  John,  Lord  Dunmore.  With 
the  service  of  this  nobleman  commenced  the  practice  of  paying  the 
ffovemor  by  the  crown.  This  practice  was  afterward  denounced 
by  most  of  the  colonies  as  a  serious  grievance,  as  it  made  the  govern- 
or independent  of  the  assembly.  Dunmore  governed  the  colony  until 
his  removal  to  Virginia,  when  his  place  was  supplied  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1771,  by  William  Tryon,  the  last  of  the  royal  governors. 
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In  1772,  Governor  Tryon  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate the  minds  of  the  settlers  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  In 
1774,  the  assembly  passed  an  act  by  which  it  was  declared  felony, 
punishable  by  death,  for  any  of  these  settlers  to  oppose  tlie  govern- 
ment by  force.  The  governor  at  the  same  time  made  proclamation 
oflTering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  Ethan  Al- 
len, Seth  Warner,  and  six  others  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  tlic  settlers. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  became  still  more 
violent  in  their  opposition.  The  proscribed  persons,  in  fin  address  to 
the  people  of  the  county  of  Albany,  made  this  public  declaration: — 
*•  We  will  kill  and  destroy  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  who 
shall  presume  to  be  accessary,  aiding,  or  assisting  in  taking  any  of  us." 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  an  event  took  place  in  the  New  Hampshire 

5 rants  which  exasperated  both  parties.  At  the  time  appointed  for 
le  session  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  in  the  disputed  territory, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  and  the  adjacent  towns  took  possession 
of  the  courthouse,  to  prevent  the  officers  under  the  authority  of  New 
York  from  entering.  The  judges,  on  being  refused  admittance,  retired 
to  their  quarters.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  sheriff  and  other 
officers,  attended  by  an  armed  force,  repaired  to  the  courthouse, 
when,  being  again  refused  admittance,  some  of  the  partv  fired  into  the 
house,  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  several.  The  people  were  highly 
inflamed  by  these  rash  proceedings.  Some  of  the  officers  were  seized, 
and  carried  to  the  jail  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Matters  now 
appeared  about  to  be  brought  to  a  sanguinary  crisis.  But  at  this 
period,  an  event  took  place,  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all,  and 
gave  a  new  channel  to  the  torrent  of  popular  fury.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war  at  Lexington,  caused  a  suspension  of 
local  and  provincial  contests ;  and  the  public  mind  was  exclusively 
directed  to  the  great  contest  now  opening  between  Britain  and 
America. 

In  May,  1775,  the  second  continental  congress  was  to  be  assembled 
at  Philadelphia.  The  subject  of  sending  delegates  to  this  body  was 
agitatc^d  in  the  assembly  of  New  York  ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  that  body 
to  appoint  them,  a  provincial  convention  was  called  by  the  people  for 
this  purpose.  The  convention  assembled  at  New  York  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  appointments.  This  convention 
was  comprised  of  deputies  from  New  York,  Albany,  Dutchess,  Ulster, 
Orange,  Westchester,  Kings,  and  Suffolk  counties.  They  appointed 
Philip  Livingston,  George  Clinton,  James  Duanc,  John  Alsop,  Simon 
Bocrum,  William  Floyd,  John  Jay,  Henry  Wisner,  Philip  Schuyler 
Lewis  Morris,  Francis  Lewis,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jr.,  dele- 
gates to  the  continental  congress,  who,  or  any  five  of  them,  were 
intrusted  with  full  power  to  concert  with  the  other  colonies,  and  adopt 
those  measures  best  adapted  to  sustain  their  rights. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  (19th  of  April,  1775,)  caused 
a  violent  agitation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  prevailed  for  some 
days,  until  a  new  committee  of  superintendence,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  was  formed  at  the  instance 
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of  the  ^  committee  of  observation."  It  was  resolved  that  a  provincial 
congress  ought  to  be  speedily  assembled,  to  assume  the  government 
of  the  colony,  to  prepare  for  defence,  &c.  It  submitted  at  the  same 
time  tlie  form  of  an  association,  to  be  signed  by  the  inhabitants,  de- 
claratory of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  of  their  determination  to 
sustain  them.  This  association  was  signed  by  the  whigs  with  great 
cordiality,  and  by  the  tories  under  the  fear  of,  or  by  actual  constraint 
The  inhabitants  generally  began  to  arise  under  the  direction  of  com- 
mittees. Six  hundred  stands  of  arms  were  seized  in  the  city  arsenal 
and  distributed  among  the  people :  another  parcel  was  taken  from 
the  soldiery  by  Colonel  Willet,  when  on  the  way  to  the  harbor  to  be 
exported  to  Boston. 

It  was  deemed  of  importance,  in  order  to  put  the  country  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  to  secure  the  fortresses  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  On  the  10th  of  May,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  took  possession  of 
Ticonderoga  by  surprise :  on  the  same  day.  Crown  Point  was  sur- 
rendered to  Colonel  Warner ;  a  third  party  surprised  Skeensborough, 
(now  Whitehall.)  The  capture  of  an  armed  sloop  at  St.  Johns  soon 
after,  gave  to  the  Americans  the  entire  command  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Governor  Tryon,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  returned 
to  New  York  on  the  24th  of  June.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
many  of  the  citizens,  and  received  a  complimentary  address  from  the 
city  authorities.  His  exertions  to  promote  the  royal  cause,  soon  ren- 
dered him  extremely  unpopular.  In  October,  he  became  alarmed  for 
his  personal  safety,  and  retired  on  board  of  the  Halifax  packet. 

Chi  the  22d  of  May,  1775,  a  provincial  congress,  consisting  of  about 
seventy  members,  convened  at  New  York.  The  proceedings  of  the 
convention  were  determined  by  counties ;  New  York  having  four, 
Albany  three,  and  each  of  the  others  two  votes.  Two  regiments 
were  authorized  to  be  levied ;  bounties  were  offered  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder  and  muskets  in  the  province  ;  fortifications  were 
projected  at  Kingsbridge,  and  the  Highlands ;  and  Philip  Schuyler 
and  Richard  Montgomery  were  recommended,  the  first  as  major- 
general,  the  second  as  brigadier,  to  be  appointed  by  the  continental 
congress. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  congress,  in  September,  for  a  month, 
they  delegated  their  powers  to  a  "  Committee  of  Safety  ;*'  and  this  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to  upon  every  subsequent  adjournment  Ordina- 
rily, this  committee  was  composed  of  three  members  from  the  city, 
and  one  from  each  of  the  other  counties.  When  on  the  re-assembling 
of  the  congress,  and  at  other  times,  a  quorum  was  not  present,  the 
members  resolved  themselves  into  a  "committee  of  safety,**  and  thus 
the  public  business  was  never  interrupted.  The  committee  was  em- 
powered to  execute  the  resolves  of  the  provincial  and  general  con- 
gresses, to  superintend  the  military  affairs  of  the  province,  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  public  service,  and  to  convene  the  congress 
when  and  where  they  deemed  necessary. 

While  General  Washington  was  encaged  in  organizing  the  main 
body  of  the  American  army  in  Massacnusetts,  an  important  expedi- 
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tion  was  planned  against  Canada,  the  command  of  which  was  assign- 
ed to  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  General  Schuyler  having 
retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  Montgomery,  with  a  force  of  one 
thousand  men,  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  from  thenpe  led  his  gallant 
little  army  to  Quebec.  During  his  progress,  Colonel  Arnold,  with  a 
boldness  and  perseverance  rarely  surpassed,  passed  up  the  Kennebec 
river  and  pursued  his  course  through  a  trackless  wilderness  of  three 
hundred  miles,  and  joined  Montgomery  at  Quebec.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  (1775,)  General  Montgomery,  with  a  force  of  less  than 
eight  hundred,  attempted  to  take  Quebec  by  storm.  This  brave  com- 
mander fell  in  the  assault,  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  about  hfilf  their  number.  Arnold,  now  in  the  command,  en- 
camped about  three  miles  from  Quebec,  where  he  maintained  his 
position  till  spring.  lie  was  afterward  compelled  to  make  a  disas- 
trous retreat,  and  by  the  1st  of  July  the  whole  army  was  driven  from 
Canada. 

Congress  being  informed  that  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tr}*on  county  were  disaffected  to  the  American  cause,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  were  making  military  preparation,  re- 
solved to  disarm  them.  General  Schuyler,  to  whom  this  business 
was  committed,  in  January,  177(5,  called  out  seven  hundred  of  the 
Albany  militia,  and  commenced  his  march.  But  such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Caghnewaga,  liis  force 
amounted  to  near  three  thousand,  including  nine  hundred  of  the 
Tryon  county  militia.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  body  awed 
the  royalists  into  submission.  The  whole  number  disarmed  was 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  six  hundred.  About  the  same  time,  a 
considerable  number  were  entrenching'  themselves  on  Long  Island^ 
in  order  to  support  the  royal  cause.  A  detachment  of  the  Jersey 
militia  was  sent  over,  by  whom  they  were  disarmed,  and  their  lead- 
ers secured. 

The  fourth  provincial  congress  convened  at  White  Plains  on  the 
9th  of  July.  This  body  took  the  title  of  "  The  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York/*  and  exercised  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  government  under  the  constitution.  Cm 
the  first  day  of  their  meeting,  they  received  from  the  continental  con- 
gress The  Declaration  of  independence.  They  immediately  passed 
an  unanimous  resolution,  fully  approving  of  the  measure,  and  express- 
ing their  determination  at  all  hazards  to  support  it.  The  conventioOf 
on  the  16th  of  July,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jay,  declared  that  all  per- 
sons abiding  in  the  state,  and  who  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  wno  should  aid  or  abet  its  enemies,  should  on  conviction 
suffer  death. 

In  1776,  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy  would  make  New  York 
their  principal  point  of  attack.  Gen.  Washington  arrived  in  the  city 
on  the  14th  of  April,  and  great  exertions  were  made  for  putting  the 
place  in  a  posture  of  defence.  On  the  22d  of  August,  Lord  Howe 
landed  a  force,  estimated  at  24,000  men,  on  Long  Island,  at  Gravesend 
bay.    The  Americans,  amounting  to  15,000,  under  the  command  of 
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Gen.  Sullivan,  were  encamped  on  a  peninsula  near  the  village  of 
Brooklyn.  On  the  27th,  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  entrenchments  with  great  loss. 
On  the  night  ot  the  30th,  a  safe  retreat  was  effected  from  the  island. 
On  the  15th  of  September,  the  British  took  possession  of  New  York, 
the  American  troops  having  retired  to  Harfaem  and  King's  Bridge. 
A  few  days  after  the  British  took  possession,  a  fire  broke  out,  in  which 
about  one  thousand  houses  were  destroyed,  being  about  one  fourth 
part  of  the  city. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  distinguished  and  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  jVew  York,  and  many  in  the  adjacent  country,  were  loy- 
alists, and,  of  course,  enemies  to  American  independence.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  British  army,  the  disaffected  in  this  part  of  the  state 
and  the  neighboring  parts  of  New  Jersey,  embodied  themselves  under 
officers  selected  by  themselves.  Oliver  de  Lancey  was  appointed  a 
general,  with  authority  to  raise  a  brigade  of  torics,  and  a  like  com- 
mission was  given  to  Courtland  Skinner,  of  New  Jersey.  These 
troops  committed  many  murders  and  robberies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  river,  but  more  especially  in  Westchester  county.  The  pro- 
Tincial  congress  now  adopted  energetic  measures.  The  "  Council  of 
Safety"  were  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  em- 
ploy military  force.  By  its  dread  power  numerous  arrests,  imprison- 
ments, and  banishments,  were  made  throughout  the  state.  Many 
tories  and  their  families  were  sent  into  New  York,  others  expelled  the 
state,  others  required  to  give  security  to  reside  within  prescribed 
limits  ;  and  occasionally  the  jails,  and  even  the  churches,  were  crowded 
with  its  prisoners,  and  many  were  sent  for  safe-keeping  to  the  jails 
of  Connecticut.  The  personal  property  of  those  who  had  joined  the 
enemy  was  confiscated. 

The  American  army  being  in  point  of  numbers  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  British,  (Jeneral  \Vashington  drew  off  the  main  body  of 
his  army  from  Y^'ork  Island,  and  encamped  at  White  Plains.  Lord 
Howe  advanced  upon  him  with  15,000  men.  An  engagement  ensued 
on  the  28th  of  October,  but  no  decisive  advantage  was  obtained ;  the 
Americans  retired  to  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  North  Cas- 
tle, which  the  enemy  declined  to  attack.  General  Washington,  leav- 
ing about  7,500  men  under  General  Lee  to  defend  North  Castle, 
crossed  the  Hudson  and  continued  his  retreat  to  the  southward.  The 
American  army  continuing  to  retire  from  New  York,  Sir  William 
Howe  embraced  the  opportunity  of  reducing  Fort  Wasliington  and 
Fort  Lee,  on  the  Hudson.  While  these  operations  were  going  on  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  northern  division  of  the  army,  under 
General  Gates,  was  engaged  at  the  north  in  putting  Ticonderoga  in 
a  state  of  defence,  and  made  preparations  to  secure  the  command  of 
Lake  Champlain.  General  Arnold,  who  commanded  the  American 
fleet,  being  pursued,  was  obliged  to  blow  up  his  vessels,  and,  after 
firing  the  fortress  at  Crown  Point,  retreated  to  Ticonderoga.  The 
British  general,  Carlton,  after  reconnoitering  the  latter  place,  deemed 
it  prudent  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  return  to  Canada. 
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The  state  convention,  driven  from  New  York,  convened  from  time 
to  time  at  Harlaem,  King's  Brfdge,  Philip's  Manor,  Fishkill,  White 
Plains,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Kingston.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1776,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  constitution.  The  draft  of  this 
instrument,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  reported  on  the 
12th  of  March,  and  finally  adopted  on  the  20th  of  April,  1777.  It 
was  amended  by  convention  in  October,  1801,  and  superseded  by  the 
present  constitution  in  November,  1821.  The  constitution  of  1777 
was  repubUcan  in  its  character.  The  supreme  executive  power  was 
vested  in  a  governor  and  Ueutenant-govemor,  who  was  to  preside 
over  the  senate,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  governor  in  case  of 
vacancy.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  senate  and  house 
of  assembly,  who  were  to  hold  at  least  one  session  every  year.  The 
governor  and  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  assembly,  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  retury  of  the  first  elections  under  the  new  constitution  were 
made  to  the  Council  of  Safety,  July  9th,  1777.  General  George 
Clinton  was  chosen  governor,  and  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  at  Kingston,  being  then  in  the  active  command  of 
the  New  York  militia.  He  did  not  quit  the  field  until  after  the  defeat 
of  Burgoyne,  but  discharged  such  civil  duties  as  devolved  on  him,  by 
correspondence  with  the  Council  of  Safety.  At  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  the  state  was  divided  into  fourteen  counties :  New  York, 
Richmond,  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  Dutchess,  Orange, 
Ulster,  Albany,  Tryon,  Charlotte,  Cumberland,  and  Gloster ;  the  two 
last  form  part  of  the  present  state  of  Vermont.  The  first  six  (except 
part  of  Westchester  and  part  of  Orange)  remained  in  possession  of 
the  enemy  until  the  peace,  the  highlands  forming  the  great  barrier  to 
his  farther  advance  from  the  south. 

The  principal  object  of  the  British  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  was 
to  open  a  communication  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  Canada, 
and  to  separate  the  New  England  from  the  other  states.  The  plan 
consisted  of  two  parts :  General  Burgoyne,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army  firom  Canada,  was  to  advance  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  effect  a  junction,  at  Albany,  with  the  royal  army  from  New 
York.  A  detachment  of  British  soldiers  and  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
under  Colonel  St  Leger,  with  a  regiment  of  New  York  loyalists, 
under  Sir  John  Johnson,  were  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  penetrate  towards  Albany  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  river. 
General  Burgoyne,  with  an  army  of  more  than  7,000  men,  exclusive 
of  a  corps  of  artillery  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  invested  Ticon- 
deroga  on  the  30th  of  June.  This  fortress  was  abandonded  by 
General  St  Clair,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  rear-guard 
of  the  American  army,  consisting  of  1,000  men,  under  Colonel  War- 
ner, was  overtaken  and  defeated  at  Hubbardston.  General  Schuyler, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Edward,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Saratoga 
before  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  While  the  British  were  en- 
camped at  Fort  Edward,  a  detachment,  under  Colonel  Baum,  was 
tent  to  take  possession  of  the  American  stores  at  Bennington,  in  the 
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New  Hampsliire  grants.  General  Stark  collected  the  militia  in  that 
vicinity,  and  an  obstinate  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  British 
were  totally  defeated.  On  the  dd  of  August,  St.  Leger,  with  about 
1^00  men,  invested  Fort  Schuyler,  under  the  command  of  General 
Ganscvoort.  He  had  a  severe  conflict  with  Gk^neral  Herkimer,  who 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  and  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  siege  and  return  to  Montreal.  General  Burgoyne,  having 
advanced  as  far  as  Saratoga,  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  brave 
army,  from  which  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  effect  a  retreat  In  this 
extremity,  on  the  17th  of  October,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his 
whole  army,  consisting  of  more  than  5,700  men,  to  General  Gates. 

During  the  operations  at  Saratoga,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  three 
thousand  men,  proceeded  up  the  Hudson,  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne.  On  the  6th  of  October,  he  made 
an  attack  on  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  These  works  were  car- 
ried at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  most  of  the  garri^ns  escaped. 
Forts  Independence  and  Constitution  were  evacuated,  and  General 
Putnam,  who  had  the  command  on  the  Hudson,  retreated  to  Fishkill. 
General  Tryon  on  the  following  day  burned  Continental  Village, 
where  considerable  stores  were  deposited ;  General  Vaughan  with  a 
strong  detachment,  proceeding  up  the  river,  devastated  the  settle- 
ments along  its  banks,  burned  the  village  of  Kingston,  and  then  em- 
barked for  rJ^ew  York. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1778  and  1779,  nothing  decisive  was  effected  ; 
the  British  engaged  in  no  enterprise  of  much  importance,  and  appear 
to  have  aimed  at  little  more  than  to  plunder  and  devastate  the  unpro- 
tected parts  of  the  countrv.  Many  acts  of  cruelty  were  committed, 
and  a  great  amount  of  public  and  private  property  destroyed.  The 
main  body  of  the  American  army  was  concentrated  near  West  Point, 
for  the  protection  of  that  important  fortress.  General  Clinton,  having 
seized  the  works  at  Verplanck's  Neck  and  Stonev  Point,  Genersu 
Washington  formed  a  design  for  their  recovery.  I'he  reduction  of 
the  fortress  at  Stoney  Point  by  Gen.  Wayne,  by  assault,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  1779,  was  one  of  the  most  bold  and  daring  enterprises  which 
occurred  during  the  war. 

The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  (with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas 
and  a  few  others)  had  been  induced  by  the  presents  and  promises  of 
Sir  John  Johnson,  and  with  the  desire  of  plunder,  to  invade  the  iron- 
tiers,  and  wherever  they  went  they  carried  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion. To  put  a  stop  to  these  incursions,  congress,  in  August,  1779, 
sent  (reneral  Sullivan  with  an  army  against  them.  Sullivan,  with  a 
force  of  3,000  men,  marched  from  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  to  Tioga 
Point,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Clinton,  who  marched  from 
the  Mohawk  with  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  men.  The  Indians 
collected  their  forces,  and  took  a  strong  position  near  Newtown,  Tioga 
county,  determiniifg  to  resist  the  advance  of  Sullivan.  They  stood 
a  cannonade  for  more  than  two  hours,  during  which  time  they  repelled 
several  assaults ;  they  were,  however,  compelled  to  give  way  and 
abandon  their  works.  Generals  Sullivan  and  Clinton  penetrated  with* 
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oat  obstruction  into  the  heart  of  the  Seneca  country,  and  spread  deso- 
lation on  every  side.  Eighteen  towns  and  villages,  besides  hamlets 
and  detached  habitations,  were  burnt  Ail  their  fields  of  com,  their 
orchards  and  gardens,  were  entirely  destroyed.  By  this  summary 
proceeding  the  ardor  of  the  Indian  warriors  was  damped,  and  their 
inroads  became  much  less  frequent  and  destructive. 

At  the  period  of  this  expedition,  different  parts  of  the  state  suffered 
severely  from  the  depredations  of  detachea  parties  of  Indians.  In 
July,  Colonel  Brandt,  with  a  party  of  Indians  and  royalists,  burned 
the  Minisink  settlement  and  took  several  prisoners.  In  August,  the 
Indians  with  their  tory  associates  destroyed  the  settlements  at  Cana- 
joharie,  and  burnt  a  number  of  houses  at  Schoharie  and  Norman's 
creek.  In  October,  these  irruptions  were  renewed,  a  great  extent  of 
country  about  the  Mohawk  was  laid  waste,  and  many  of  the  settlers 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

During  the  year  1780  and  1781,  the  operations  of  the  war  were 
chiefly  conducted  in  the  southern  states,  the  British  occupying  the 
city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  In  1780,  a  plot,  fraught  with  im- 
minent danger  to  the  American  cause,  was  happily  discovered,  (gen- 
eral Arnold  having  solicited  and  obtained  the  command  of  West 
Point,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  deliver 
that  important  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  To  facilitate 
the  correspondence,  John  Andre,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  British 
army,  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  in  the  Vulture  sloop-of-war,  as  near 
West  jPoint  as  practicable,  without  exciting  suspicion.  On  the  night 
of  September  21st,  Andre  went  on  shore  m  a  boat,  and  met  Arnold 
on  the  beach.  Failing  to  get  on  board  the  Vulture  again,  Andre  at- 
tempted to  return  to  New  York  by  land,  in  disguise.  Receiving  a 
passport  from  Arnold,  he  passed  the  guards  and  outposts  without 
suspicion.  When  about  thirty  miles  u'om  New  York,  he  was  met 
by  three  militia-men,  Paulding^  Williams^  and  Van  Wert,  who,  re- 
fusing the  bribes  which  Andre  offered,  carried  him  to  their  command- 
ing officer.  He  was  tried  as  a  spy  by  a  board  of  officers,  condemned, 
and  executed. 

The  capture  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  convinced  the 
British  government  of  the  impracticability  of  conquering  the  United 
States.  The  provisional  articles  of  peace  between  the  two  countries 
weic  signed  at  Paris,  November  30th,  1782.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
1783,  a  formal  proclamation  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  made 
throughout  the  army,  and  the  definitive  treaty,  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  was  signed  on  the  30th  ot  Sep- 
tember. The  British  troops  evacuated  New  York  on  the  25th  of 
November,  and  the  Americans  took  possession  the  same  day. 

The  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  in  1788,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  During  the  war  a  considerable  portion  of  New  York  was 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  many  of  its  most  fertile  tracts  open 
to  their  ravages :  many  of  the  new  settlements  were  broken  up.  On 
the  return  of  peace  these  were  resumed,  and  many  others  commenced. 
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which  progressed  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Commerce,  also,  expe- 
rienced a  rapid  revival  on  the  return  of  peace.  In  1791,  the  exports 
to  foreign  ports  amounted  to  above  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  1793,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  foreign  vessels,  and 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  coasting  vessels,  entered 
theport  of  New  York. 

Tiie  controversy  relative  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants  still  con- 
tinued. Frequent  application  had  been  made  by  both  parties  to  the 
general  congress  for  the  interference  of  that  body,  but  no  decisive 
result  was  obtained.  In  1789,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  in  order 
to  settle  this  controversy,  and  acknowledging  the  territory  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  Commissioners  were  mutually  appointed,  and  in 
1790,  after  a  controversy  of  twenty-six  years,  the  subject  was  brou^t 
to  an  amicable  adjustment.  In  1791,  the  new  state  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  with  the  name  of  Vermont. 

In  1786,  the  state  of  New  York,  to  quiet  or  put  at  rest  certain  an- 
tiquated claims  of  Massachusetts  to  a  portion  other  territory,  granted 
that  state  large  tracts  of  vacant  lands.  These  lands  consisted  of  two 
parts :  one  part  comprehended  all  that  part  of  the  state  lying  w^est 
of  a  line  beginning  at  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  Great  Sodus  bay, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  running  thence  southerly  to  the  north  line  of 
Pennsylvania,  except  one  mile  on  the  east  side  of  Niagara  river,  and 
the  islands  in  that  stream.  This  tract  consisted  of  six  millions  one 
hundred  and  fortv-four  thousand  acres,  and  was  called  the  Genesee 
Country.  The  other  tract  comprehended  ten  or  twelve  townships, 
of  six  square  miles  each,  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Broome  and 
Tioga.  These  cessions  embraced  about  10,000  square  miles,  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  state.  New  York  ceding  every  thing,  save  sove- 
reimty,  to  Massachusetts  without  an  equivalent.  The  government 
of  Massachusetts  sold  the  first  tract  to  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel 
Grorham,  for  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the  other  to  John  Brown 
and  others,  for  three  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  and  some  cents. 

The  "  Military  Lands^  as  they  were  called,  were  set  apart  by  the 
legislature,  in  1782,  for  the  oflicers  and  soldiers  of  the  state  of  Jle^wr 
York,  who  should  serve  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  till  the  end 
of  the  war,  according  to  law.  The  military  tracts  contained  about 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  comprehending,  generally 
speaking,  the  counties  of  Onondaga,  Cortlandt,  Cayuffa,  Tompkins, 
and  Seneca,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Oswego  and  Wayne.  Pre- 
vious to  the  cession  made  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  grant  made  to 
the  soldiers,  the  Indian  title  was  not  extinguished.  Messrs.  Phelps 
and  Gorham,  and  the  government  of  New  York,  had  to  extinguish 
these  before  settlements  could  be  made.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment made  in  the  western  territory  was  by  Hugh  White,  in  1784,  in 
company  with  four  or  five  families  from  Connecticut,  who  seated 
themselves  at  Whitestown,  near  Utica. 

A  party  of  emigrants,  in  1790  or  1791,  made  a  road  through  the 
woods  fi:-om  the  settlements  of  Whitestown  to  Canandaigua.  Emigra- 
tion now  increased  from  year  to  year.   The  winter  was  the  season 
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UBually  chosen  for  eniigrating  from  New  England  to  the  western 
country.  Then,  as  the  country  was  shaded  by  forest  trees,  there  was 
commonly  snow  enough  for  sleighing.  In  1796,  the  British  evac- 
uated forts  Oswegatchie  and  Oswego,  and  immediately  afterward  set« 
ments  were  begun  at  these  places.  In  1797  and  1798,  settlements 
were  commenced  at  Lowville,  Watertown,  and  Brownville,  in  the 
counties  of  Lewis  and  Jefferson.  Settlements  were  now  rapidly  ex- 
tended on  every  side.  The  settlements  along  the  great  road  from 
Utica  to  Genesee  river,  were  mostly  connected  by  the  year  1800,  and 
from  that  year  the  western  country  began  to  attain  consequence  in 
the  councils  of  the  state.  * 

In  1795,  Governor  Clinton,  having  for  eighteen  years  discharged 
the  office  of  governor,  declined  a  re-election  on  account  of  sustainmg 
the  republican  principle  of  rotation  in  office.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Jay,  who  continued  in  the  office  till  1801,  when  Mr.  Clinton 
again  accepted  a  re-election.  In  1796,  the  legislature  granted  the 
Oneida  Indians  an  annuity  of  85,552,  in  lieu  of  ail  former  stipulations 
for  lands  purchased  in  1795 ;  $2,300  to  the  Cayugas ;  and  82,000  to 
the  Chiondagas.  A  general  organization  act  was  passed  in  I8OI9 
dividing  the  state  into  thirty  counties.  Mr.  Clinton,  having  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  Morgan  Lewis  succeeded 
him  as  governor,  in  1804.  Mr.  Lewis  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins,  in  1807.  Albany,  the  same  year,  was  made  the  ca^n- 
tal  of  the  state. 

In  1810,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  *^  for  exploring  the 
route  of  an  inland  navigation  from  Hudson's  river  to  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Erie."  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
-who  made  a  report  the  following  year.*  The  subject  now  began  to 
excite  general  interest,  and  a  bill  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Clinton,  an 
act  was  passed,  **  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  navi- 
gation of  the  state."    Commissioners  were  again  appointed  to  solicit 

*  TIm  first  legislatiTe  moTement  with  reference  to  a  communication  like  the  present 
CAiial  between  5ie  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie,  was  brought  about  by  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Forman,  then  a  member  of  assembly  from  Onondaga  county,  who  proposed  to  the 
House,  February  4th,  1808,  that  "  a  joint  committee  be  sppointed,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  exploring  and  causing  an  accurate  survey  to  be  made  of  the  most  eligible 
mnd  direct  route  for  a  canal,  to  open  a  communication  beiteeen  the  tide  waters  of  the  HtuL 
mm  m»d  Lake  Brie,  to  the  end  that  congress  may  be  enabled  to  appropriate  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  object."  ^*  The  proposition,"  saya 
Gordon^  in  his  very  able  Gazetteer,  ^  was  received  by  the  House  '  with  such  expressions  of 
■urprise  and  ridicule,  as  are  due  to  a  very  wild  and  fbohsh  project.'  It  was  fortunately, 
however,  firmly  sustained  by  the  proposer  and  his  friends,  and  finally  sanctioned  upon  the 
principle,  *  that  it  could  do  no  harm  and  might  do  some  good.'  But  the  joint  committee,  pre. 
poeBeased  in  faror  of  the  Oswego  route,  directed  the  surveyor-general  to  cause  a  survey  of 
the  rivers,  streams,  and  waters  in  the  usual  route  between  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Eric,  and 
auek  other  route  a»  he  might  deem  proper :  shifting  to  the  surveyor-general  the  responsi- 
bibty  of  countenancing  a  project  deemed  absurd.    Six  hundred  dollars,  only,  could  be  pro- 

cored  for  the  exploration When  in  January,  1809,  Mr.  Forman  waited  upon 

Presdent  Jcflfenon,  and  informed  him  that  in  view  of  his  proposal  to  expend  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  nation  in  making  roads  and  canals,  the  state  of  New  York  had  explored 
the  route  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  and  had  found  it  practicable ;  and  when 
he  had  deaeiibed  aU  the  advantages  anticipated,  the  president  replied,  *  that  it  was  a  very 
fioe  project,  and  might  be  execuUd  a  century  heneeJ  " 

6 
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aid  from  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
Governeur  Morns  were  appointed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  gen- 
eral government  They  proceeded  to  Washington,  and  presented  a 
memorial  to  congress ;  but  were  unsuccessful  in  their  application  to 
that  body  for  assistance.  In  March,  1812,  the  commissioners  acrain 
made  a  report  to  the  legislature,  and  insisted  that  now  sound  ]>o]icy 
demanded  that  the  canal  should  be  made  by  the  state  on  her  own 
account.  The  subject  was,  however,  soon  after  suspended  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

War  having  been  declared  in  1812^he  attention  of  the  Americans 
was  early  directed  to  the  invasion  ofTDanada,  and  troops  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  ten  thousand  were  collected  along  the  line  for  this 
purpose.  They  were  distributed  into  three  divisions ;  the  northwest- 
em  army,  under  General  Harrison ;  the  army  of  the  centre^  under 
General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  at  Lewiston  ;  and  the  army  of  the 
norths  in  the  vicinity  of  Plattsburg,  under  General  Dearborn,  the 
commander-in-chief.  Great  exertions  were  also  made  in  preparing  a 
naval  force  upon  the  lakes,  the  command  of  which  was  intrusted  to 
Commodore  Chaunccy.  About  the  1st  of  October,  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey,  with  a  body  of  seamen,  arrived  at  Sacketts  Harbor ;  several 
schooners  which  had  been  employed  as  traders  on  the  lake  were 
purchased,  and  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war.  Lieutenant  Elliot  was 
despatched  to  Black  Rock,  to  make  arrangements  there  for  building  a 
naval  force  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy  on  Lake  Erie. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  *a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men  under 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  crossed  the  Niagara  river  at  Lewiston,  and 
attacked  the  British  on  the  heights  of  Queenston.  They  succeeded 
in  dislodging  the  enemy,  but  not  being  reinforced  from  the  American 
side,  as  was  expected,  were  afterward  repulsed,  and  compelled  to 
surrender.  During  the  ensuing  winter,  the  operations  of  the  war  on 
the  New  York  frontier  were  mostly  suspended.  Some  skirmishing 
took  place  along  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  the  opposing  enemies  being 
divided  by  a  barrier  of  ice,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of  the 
transportation  of  artillery,  no  enterprise  of  importance  was  attempted. 
In  April,  1813,  General  Dearborn  made  dispositions  for  a  descent 
upon  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  Tne  enterprise  was  com- 
mitted to  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  General  Pike,  assisted  by  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Chauncey.  General  Pike  was  killed  in  the 
attack,  but  the  place,  with  large  quantities  of  military  stores,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Commodore  Chauncey  having  returned 
with  the  fleet  to  Fort  Niagara,  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Fort  George,  situated  upon  the  opposite  shore.  An 
attack  was  made  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  after  a  short  contest  the 
place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

During  these  operations  of  the  Americans,  several  enterprises  were 
undertaken  by  the  enemy.  About  the  last  of  May,  a  detachment  of 
about  one  thousand  British  soldiers,  under  Sir  C^eorge  Prevost,  made 
an  aUack  on  Sacketts  Harbor^  but  wexe  repuked  with  considerable 
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loss.  On  the  lOlh  of  September,  Commodore  Perry  captured  the 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  The  operations  on  Lake  Ontario  were 
less  decisive.  During  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  frequent 
skirmishes  took  place,  but  no  important  advantage  was  obtained  by 
either  party.  After  the  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  conquest  of  Montreal.  This  object  was  to  be 
effected  by  two  divisions  under  (Jenerals  Wilkinson  and  Hampton, 
who  were  to  effect  a  junction  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  division 
under  Wilkinson  moved  down  the  river  early  in  November ;  on  the 
11th,  a  severe  but  indecisive  engagement  with  the  enemy  took  place 
at  Williamsburg.  General  Hampton  made  a  short  incursion  into 
Canada,  but  no  junction  was  effected.  The  enterprise  against  Mon- 
treal was  abandoned,  and  the  troops  retired  to  winter  quarters  at 
French  Mills,  near  St.  Regis.  Fort  George  was  evacuated  and  blown 
up  by  the  Americans.  In  December,  the  British  crossed  over  above 
Fort  Niagara,  and  took  that  place  by  storm.  After  the  capture  of  the 
fort,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  and  burnt  Lewiston,  Youngstown, 
Manchester,  and  the  Indian  village  of  Tuscarora.  On  the  30tn,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  British  crossed  over  near  Black  Rock.  They  were 
feebly  opposed  by  the  militia,  who  soon  gave  way,  and  were  totally 
routed.  Having  set  fire  to  Black  Rock,  the  enemy  advanced  to 
Buffalo,  which  they  laid  in  ashes,  thus  completing  the  desolation  of 
the  Niagara  frontier. 

Early  in  July,  1814,  Fort  Erie  was  taken  by  the  Americans,  and 
during  the  same  month  sanguinary  battles  were  fought  at  Chippewa 
and  Bridgewater.  On  the  11th  of  September,  Sir  George  Prevost, 
"With  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  made  a  descent  upon  Platts- 
burg,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  The  British  fleet,  under  Commodore  Downie,  was  cap- 
tured by  Commodore  Macdonough,  on  the  same  day.  The  war 
'was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  by  the  commissioners 
of  both  countries,  December  24th,  1814,  and  ratified  by  the  president 
and  senate  on  the  17th  of  the  following  February. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  consideration  of  the  great  plan 
for  the  internal  navigation  of  the  state  was  resumed.  During  the 
session  of  1817,  a  memorial  was  presented,  signed  by  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  citizens,  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  pass 
laws  for  the  commencement  and  execution  of  the  proposed  canals. 
An  act  was  accordingly  passed,  and  large  appropriations  made  for 
this  purpose.  The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  were  immediately 
commenced  and  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  Erie  canal,  firom  Al- 
bany to  Buffalo,  was  completed  in  1825,  at  an  expense  of  about  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed.  The  Champlain  canal,  seventy-one  miles  in 
length,  was  completed  in  1823,  at  an  expense  of  $875,000. 

m  1817,  Governor  Tompkins  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Unl«» 
ted  States,  and  De  Witt  Clinton  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  gov- 
emor  of  New  York.  In  1822,  Mr.  Clinton  declining  a  re-election,  he 
nvas  Bucce^ed  by  Joseph  C.  Yates.    During  this  year,  (1822,)  the 
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constitution  of  the  state  having  been  revised  by  a  convention  at 
Albany  the  preceding  year,  was  accepted  by  the  people  in  January. 
In  1824,  De  Witt  Clinton  was  again  re-elected  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor. He  died  suddenly,  February  11th,  1828,  and  the  duties  of  his 
office  devolved  on  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  the  lieutenant-governor.  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  was  next  elected  governor.  lie  entered  on  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  which,  after  holding  for  three 
months,  he  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Enos  T.  Throop,  who 
exercised  the  office  of  governor  from  1829  to  1833,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  William  L.  Marcy.  Governor  Marcy  was  succeeded 
in  the  office  of  governor  by  William  H.  Seward,  in  1837. 


ALBANY  COUNTY. 

Albany  County  was  originally  organized  in  1683;  but  its  limits 
have  since  been  greatly  altered.  In  the  year  1768,  there  were  but 
ten  counties  in  the  state,  viz :  New  York,  Westchester,  Dutchess, 
Orange,  Ulster,  Albany,  Richmond,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk. 
This  county  then  embraced  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  New  York 
lying  north  of  Ulster  and  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  as  well  as  all 
northward  of  Dutchess  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  Its  greatest 
length  now  is  28,  and  greatest  breadth  21  miles.  The  surface  and 
soil  are  very  much  diversified.  Along  the  Hudson  are  alluvial  flats, 
nowhere  exceeding  a  mile  in  width,  susceptible  in  some  places  of 
high  cultivation.  From  these  flats,  the  surface  rises  abruptly  140 
feet,  and  thence  gradually  westward  to  the  mountains.  On  the  Mo- 
hawk, the  land  is  broken,  rugged,  and  naturally  sterile  ;  on  the  west 
are  the  Helderberg  Hills,  precipitous  and  craggy,  with  a  soil  of  cal- 
careous loam.  Centrally  the  county  consists  of  undulating  grounds 
and  plains,  with  small  marshes  and  tracts  of  cold,  wet  sands  and 
clay,  but  which  of  late  years  have  been  greatly  fertilized  by  gypsum, 
converting  the  piney  and  sandy  desert  into  fragrant  clover  and  fruit- 
ful wheat  fields.  Still,  large  tracts  in  this  county  are  unimproved 
and  perhaps  unimprovable ;  but  the  greater  portion  is  productive  of 
wheat,  of  which  a  large  surplus  is  annually  sent  to  the  New  York 
market.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  streams  which,  flowing 
from  the  highlands,  empty  into  the  Hudson,  afibrding  valuable  hy- 
draulic power.  This  county  is  divided  into  ten  towns.  Population 
in  1840  was  68,536. 

Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York,  and  the  oldest  city  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  lies  in  42°  39'  3"  N.  Lat.,  and  3°  12'  E.  Lon.,  from  Wash- 
ington. It  received  its  present  name  in  the  year  1664,  in  honor 
of  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who  afterward  mounted  the 
throne  of  England  as  James  II.  Its  original  Indian  name  was 
Scagh^negh'ta-dOf  signifying,  **  the  end  of  the  pine  woods^  and  thi« 
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name  fbr  the  same  reason  was  applied  by  the  aborigines  to  the  site 

of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  where  it  is  yet  retained  with  a  slight  va^ 

nation  in  the  orthography.     The  Dutch  named  Albany  "Beaver- 

wjxk ,"  p.  e.  Beaver-town,]  and  afterward,  '*  Willemsladt."     It  was 

never  known  as  Fort  Orange,  or  Urania,  as  has  been  asserted ;  but 

the  fort  only  was  called  Fort  Orange.*     Albany  was  probably  never 

visited  by  a  white  maniiW  Sept.,  1610,  when  HendricKC  Chrystance, 

who  was  sent  up  the  river  by  Henry  Hudson  to  explore  the  country, 

first  landed  here;  and  as  far  as  can  be  learned  from  tradition  and 

some  documentary  evidence,  he  landed  somewhere  in  the  present 

North  Market  street.     In  that  or  the  succeeding  year,  a  party  of 

the  Dutch  built  a  blockhouse  on  the  north  point  of  Boyd's  Island,  a 

short  distance  below  the  Albany  ferry. 

This  house  was  erected  for  a  two-fold  purpose ;  first,  to  open  a 
trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs ;  the  next,  to  secure  themselves  against 
any  sudden  attack  from  the  savages.  But  it  was  soon  demolished, 
for  the  next  spring's  freshet  and  ice  swept  the  whole  of  it  away. 
This  party  then  chose  a  hill,  subsequently  called  "  Kiddenhooghten^^ 
within  two  miles  of  Albany,  for  the  erection  of  another  trading- 
house.  The  Indians  called  this  hill  "  Ta-wass-a-gun-shee,"  or  the 
**  Look-out  Hill."  Not  long  afterward,  this  spot  was  abandoned, 
and  a  more  convenient  post  selected.  The  place  last  chosen  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  house  now  called  "  Fort  Orange  Hotel,"  in  South 
Market  street  The  Dutch  there  erected  a  Fort,  "  mounting  eight 
stone  pieces^X  and  called  it  "  Fort  Orange." 

Until  after  the  year  1625,  the  Dutch  did  not  contemplate  making 
any  permanent  settlements  in  this  state.  They  merely  visited  the 
country  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  with  a  view  to  the  fur  trade 
with  the  Indians,  returning  in  the  spring  to  Holland,  or  "  Vader- 
landt"  But  in  that  year,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  first  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  colonizing  their  newly  discovered  territories  in 
America^  and  accordingly  offered  large  appropriations  of  land  to 
such  families  as  should  "  settle"  in  their  colony  of  New  Netherlands. 
This  soon  brought  many  over,  and  from  that  period  till  1635,  several 
of  our  most  respectable  Dutch  families  arrived ;  among  them  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Van  Schelluyne,  Quackcnboss,  Lansing,  Bleeker,- 
Van  Ness,  Pruyn,  Van  Woert,  Wendell,  Van  Eps,  and  Van  Rensse- 
laer families. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  stone  or  brick  building  was  erected 
here   (the  fort  excepted)  until  the  year  1647,  when,  according  to 

•  For  mo»t  of  the  statements  given  respecting  the  early  history  of  Albany,  the  authors 
are  indebted  to  the  "  Historical  Reminiscences,"  published  in  the  American  Journal,  1835. 

^  Kiddenkooghten^  or  Kidd9.height»  or  hilU  received  its  name  about  the  year  1701;  and, 
according  to  tmdition,  in  memory  of  the  pirate  Kidd^  no  celebrated  "  in  song  and  story," 
who  it  is  suppf^sed  concealed  much  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure  in  the  vicinity.  It  is,  however, 
doubted  whether  Kidd  ascended  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Albany. 

t  According  to  Mr.  Vander  Kempt,  the  translator  of  our  Dutch  records,  they  were  called 
**  Stien^^estucken,"  or  stone  pieces,  because  they  were  loaded  with  9ton€  instead  of  vron 
i*U.  They  were  fonned  of  long  and  strong  iron  bars,  longitudinally  laid,  and  bound  witti 
iron  hoops,  and  were  of  immense  caliber. 


Ai^AKT  covimr. 


R  "letter  from  Commissary  De'U  Montagnie"  to  the  I^<Jlok89F' 
eroor  at  New  Amsterdam,  (New  York,)  a  stone  buUding>wi^i^m^m 
Dear  the  fort,  and  he  complains  of  the  "  enormous  ImifianB"  upm' 


the  occasion  of  celebrating  its  completion :  •*  No  leaf  (he  sayi) 
"than  8  ankers  (128  gaUons)  of  brandy  were  consumed." 

About  100  years  since,  Albany  was  protected  a^nst  sudden  ir^ 
niptions  from  the  Indians  by  the  erection  of  palisades,*  part  of  the 
remains  of  which  were  visible  within  the  last  forty  years.  Barrack 
(now  Chapel)  street,  was  the  principal  place  for  business.  The  gOT< 
^emment  of  the  city  was  extremely  rigid,  and  often  cruel ;  it  hore 
the  character  more  of  a  military  despotism  than  that  of  a  civil  po- 
lice ;  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  for  the  least  infraction  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  many  families  conie- 
quently  ruined.  This  severity  drove  some  of  the  "traders"  to  the 
Schenectady  flats,  where  they  intercepted  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fiir  on  its  way  to  Albany,  and  which  occasioned  for  many  years 
the  most  bitter  animosities  between  the  inhabitants  of  both  places. 
The  circulating  medium  then  in  use  consisted  principally  of  texoant, 
or  wampum. 

Ministers  of  the  reformed  religion  were  regularly  sent  out  from 
Holland  to  the  colony.  In  1657,  the  Rev.  Gideon  Schaats  sailed 
from  Amsterdam  for  this  colony,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  wrote  a  letter,  stating  that  they  would  send  a 
beU  and  a  pulpit,  "  for  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Orange,  and  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Beaverwick,  for  their  newly  constructed  httk  church."    In 


Andent  Dutch  Church,  Albany. 

1715,  this  church  became  too  small  for  the  congregation,  and  the 
proprietors  adopted  a  singular  mode  of  enlarging  it  Beyond  and 
on  every  side  of  the  ancient  building,  they  sunk  a  new  stone  wall ; 

*  ThcK  ptlindcs  couiaied  of  Itrgc  jriecw  of  limber  u 
drinn  endwui  into  (ha  grauiid,  ind  am*  or  apaouvi  i 
which  were  cluaod  u  iu{ht. 
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on  this  foundation  they  raised  a  larger  structure.  Having  thus  com- 
lately  enclosed  the  first  church,  they  took  it  down  and  removed  the 
whole*  with  only  the  loss  of  public  worship  for  three  sabbaths.  The 
new  edifice,  which  had  been  constructed  in  this  manner,  was  one 
story  high,  of  Gothic  appearance,  having  its  windows  richly  orna- 
mented with  coats  of  arms.  This  church,  of  which  the  preceding  en- 
graving is  a  representation,  stood  about  ninety-two  years  in  the  open 
area  formed  by  the  angle  of  State,  Market,  and  Court  streets.  It 
was  taken  down  in  1806,  and  the  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed 
was  used  in  the  erection  of  the  South  Dutch  Church,  between  Hud- 
son and  Beaver  streets.  Fort  Orange,  on  the  river  bank,  appears  to 
have  been  but  a  slight  fortification.  In  1639,  a  complaint  was 
made  by  the  commandant*  of  the  fort  to  Gov.  Stuyvcsant,  stating 
"  that  the  fort  was  in  a  miserable  state  of  decay,  and  that  tfie  hogs 
had  destroyed  a  part  of  itJ*  A  later  work  built  of  stone  was  erected 
on  the  river  hill,  at  the  west  end  of  State-street  The  English  Church 
was  just  below  it,  at  the  west  end  of  a  market. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  government  of  Beaverwick,  or  Albany, 
while  under  the  Dutch  rule  was  rigid  and  arbitrary.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  three  or  more  "  commissaries,"  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  who  usually  held  their  offices  for  one  year.  Without  the 
permission  of  the  commissaries,  no  one  was  allowed  to  build  houses, 
buy  or  sell,  or  to  establish  manufactories,  stores,  shops,  taverns,  or 
beer-houses.  In  1647,  Jan  La  Battie  applied  for  permission  *Uo 
build  a  brewery,"  which  was  granted  "  on  his  paying  yearly  six  beav- 
ersy  a  duty  of  perhaps  of  about  eighty  dollars.  The  duties  were 
generally  farmed  out,  or  sold  at  auction ;  and  during  this  year  and 
several  vears  afterward,  the  duties  on  beer  in  Beaverwick  exceeded 
eight  hundred  dollars.  The  fines  imposed  for  the  violation  of  ordi- 
nances were  generally  distributed  in  the  sentence  in  this  way :  **  one 
third  to  the  church,  one  third  to  the  public,  and  one  third  to  the 
attorney-general.*' 

"  Profeaaor  Kalm,  who  visited  Albany  in  1749,  has  left  us  some  facts.  All  the  people 
then  underetood  Dutch.  All  the  houses  stood  gable  end  to  the  street ;  the  ends  were  of 
brick,  and  the  side  walls  of  planks  or  logs.  The  gutters  on  the  roofe  went  out  almost  to 
the  middle  of  the  street,  greatly  annoying  travellers  in  their  discharge.  At  the  stoopea 
(porch^)  the  people  spent  much  of  their  time,  especially  on  the  shady  side ;  and  in  the 
evening*  they  were  filled  with  both  sexes,  'f  he  streets  were  dirty  by  reason  of  the  cattle 
p(j»(i»«ing  their  free  use  during  the  summer  nights.  They  bad  no  knowledge  of  stovea, 
and  their  chimiiies  were  so  wide  thai  one  could  drive  through  them  with  a  car;  and  horses. 
Many  people  still  made  wampum  to  sell  to  Indians  and  traders.  Dutch  manners  every, 
where  prevailed ;  but  their  dress  in  general  was  after  the  English  form.  They  were  re- 
garded as  dose  in  traffic ;  were  very  frugal  in  their  house  economy  and  diet.  Their 
women  were  over.nice  in  cleanliness,  scouring  floors  and  kitchen  utensils  several  times  a 
week ;  rising  very  early  and  going  to  sleep  very  late.  Their  servants  were  chiefly  negroes. 
Their  breakfMt  was  fea  without  milk,  using  sugar  by  putting  a  small  bit  into  the  mouth. 
Their  dinner  was  buttermilk  and  bread ;  and  if  to  that  they  added  sugar,  it  was  deemed 
ddicious.**— ITaCMa't  Sketehea  o/  Olden  Times  in  New  York. 

Albany  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  under  Governor  Dongan'a 
administration,  in  1686.  The  charter  limits  were  one  mile  on  the 
river,  and  extended  northwest  to  the  north  line  of  the  manor  of  Rens- 
selaer, and  retaining  that  width  thirteen  and  a  half  miles ;  the  fee  simple 
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of  which  waa  vested  in  the  corporation.  Its  bounds  were  Milarced 
by  the  addition  of  part  of  the  amall  town  of  Colonie,  in  1815,  which 
now  forms  the  fifth  ward.  The  government  of  the  city  is  now  lodged 
in  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  and  ten  assistant  aldermen,  who 
are  annually  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  The  plat  on  which 
the  city  is  built  is  uneven.  A  low  alluvial  flat  extends  along  the  river 
from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  rods  wide ;  west  of  which  rises  abruptly 
a  hill  of  clay  and  sand,  in  the  first  half  mile  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  feet,  and  in  the  next  about  sixty-seven  feet  high;  from.  tluB 
summit  the  country  extends  in  nearly  an  even  plain  to  Scheneciady. 
The  position  of  Albany,  necessarily  makes  it  a  great  thoroughfare. 
The  completion  of  the  canals  has  given  it  a  great  commercial  im- 
portance, making  it  the  entrepot  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ducts destined  tor  the  Xew  York  market.  To  accommodate  this 
trade,  a  basin  has  been  constructed  by  the  citizens  on  the  river,  in 
which  all  the  northern  and  western  canal  boats  are  received.  It 
consists  of  part  of  the  river  included  between  the  shore  and  a  pier 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  feet  long.  The 
pier  contains  about  eight  acres,  on  which  stores  have  been  built,  and 
where  immense  quantities  of  lumber  and  other  articles  of  trade  are 
deposited.     The  basin  has  an  area  of  thirty-two  acres. 


State  and  City 'Sails,  jiAony. 


The  above  is  a  west  view  of  the  State  and  City  Halls,  the  fi^nts 
of  which  face  the  Academy  Park,  a  small  section  of  which  appears 
on  the  loft.  The  building  on  the  right  is  the  City  Hall,  constructed 
of  white  marble,  hewed  out  by  the  state  prisoners,  at  Sing  Sing,  and 
distinguished  above  all  other  edifices  in  this  country  by  its  gilded 
■  dome,  like  the  Invalides  at  Paris.  It  was  completed  in  December,  1832. 
In  the  rotunda  of  this  building  there  is  a  statue  of  Hamilton,  a  copy 
of  that  by  Greenough,  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  destroyed  bv  the 
great  fire  in  New  York,  in  1835.  There  are  also  two  designs  in  ^ass- 
relief,  executed  by  W.  Coffee,  at  the  cost  of  the  citizens,  commemora- 
tive of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Sir  \Valter  Scott     A  bust  of  each  is 
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introduced  in  the  designs;  that  of  Clinton  is  surrounded  by  figures, 
lepresenting  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Science,  a  canal  lock,  &c.  The 
bust  of  Scott  is  accompanied  with  a  female  figure,  presenting  a  volume 
inscribed  "  MarmioQ ;"  the  words  "  Minstrel  and  "  WaverTy"  appear 
on  a  scroll  below  ;  the  Genius  of  History,  Fame,  and  the  emblems  of 
death  and  immortality,  are  also  introduced.  The  New  State  Hall,  par- 
tially seen  on  the  loft,  was  commenced  in  1835.  It  covers  an  area  of 
one  hundred  nnd  thirty-eight  by  eighty-eight  feel,  aud  is  sixty-five  feet 
in  height.  The  materials  of  the  building  are  brick  and  stone;  the 
exterior  faced  with  marble,  from  Mount  Pleasant;  the  ceilings  are 
■rched  with  brick,  and  the  whole  fire-proof.  This  edifice  contains 
the  offices  of  the  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  surveyor-general,  &c. 


mmm 


East  View  of  the  Capitol  at  Albany. 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  capitol,  situated  at  the  head 
•rf  State-street,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  It  is  substantially  built  of  stone,  at  an  expense  of  $120,000,  of 
which  the  city  corporation  paid  «34,000.  The  hail  of  the  repre- 
(entatives  and  the  senate  chamber,  each  contain  full  lenfrth  portraits 
of  Washington,  and  of  several  governors  of  the  state.  Tnc  Academy 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square ;  is  a  fine  building,  con- 
tracted of  Xyac  stone,  three  stories  high  and  ninety  feet  front; 
f  cost,  at  the  city  charge,  •90,000,  exclusive  of  the  site  and  some  im- 
jwrtaut  donations.  The  Albany  Institute  has  commodious  apartments 
in  the  Academy,  Its  library  contains  about  two  thousand  volumes, 
*nd  its  museum  more  than  ten  thousand  specimens  in  geology, 
mineralogy,  botany,  coins,  engravings,  casts,  &c.  It_  pubfishes  its 
transactions  from  time  to  time,  and  has  a  high  reputation  abroad. 
The  Albany  Female  Academy,  is  a  beautifiil  duilding,  erected  by  a 
company  incorporated  February,  1821 ;  this  institution  ■  has  a  hi^ 
rqntation.    The  Exchange,  Stanwix  Hall,  the  Museum,  and  sevenl 
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of  the  churches,  are  fine  buildings.  The  Atheneum,  was  established 
in  1827 ;  the  Albany  Library,  established  in  1792,  and  now  connected 
with  the  Atheneum,  has  about  nine  thousand  volumes. 

There  are  six  banks,  viz: — Bank  of  Albany,  incorporated  in  1792; 
capital,  8240,000.  New  York  State  Bank,  incorporated  1803;  capi- 
tal, 8369,600.  Mechanics  and  Farmers'  Bank,  incorporated  1811  ; 
capital,  8442,000.  Commercial  Bank,  incorporated  1825 ;  capital, 
8300,000.  Canal  Bank,  incorporated  1829 ;  capital,  8300,000.  Al- 
bany City  Bank,  incorporated  1834  ;  capital,  8500,000.  The  Albany 
Savings  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1820. 

There  are  25  churches :  4  Presbyterian ;  1  Associate  do. ;  3 
Dutch  Reformed ;  4  Methodist  Episcopal ;  1  Protestant  Methodist ; 
1  Colored  do. ;  3  Baptist ;  1  Colored  do. ;  2  Catholic ;  3  Episcopa- 
lian; 1  Friends;  1  Universalist.  Population,  33,663.  Albany  is 
distant  from  New  York  148  miles ;  from  Washington  city,  376 ;  Phil- 
adelphia, 237 ;  Boston,  171;  Hartford,  92  ;  Montreal,  247  ;  Quebec, 
394 ;  Detroit,  664 ;  Buffalo  via  Utica  by  land,  296 ;  via  Cherry  Val- 
ley, 282  ;  by  the  canal,  363. 

Upon  the  northern  bounds  of  the  city  is  the  mansion  house  of  the 
late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq.,  the  patroon  of  the  manor  of  Rens- 
selaerwick.  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of 
trees,  giving  it  an  unusually  retired  aspect.  "  The  name  of  this  gen- 
tleman can  scarcely  be  mentioned  without  a  passing  tribute  to  his 
merit  Blessed  with  great  wealth,  which  so  frequently  leads  to  sel- 
fish egotism  and  exclusiveness,  he  has  through  life  been  distinguished 
as  an  active  and  efficient  public  man  ;  bestowing  his  personal  services 
and  his  fortune,  to  the  encouragement  of  every  species  of  improve- 
ment in  literature,  science,  and  art  His  name,  as  a  benefactor,  is 
associated  with  most  of  the  charitable  and  scientific  institutions  of  the 
state  ;  and  he  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  citizen  to  foster 
agriculture  and  internal  improvements." — GordorCs  Gaz* 

Berne,  centrally  distant  west  from  Albany  20  miles,  was  taken 
firom  Rensselaerville  in  1795.  Population,  3,740.  This  town  was 
settled  during  the  revolutionary  war,  by  a  number  of  Scotch  families. 
Berne,  East  Berne,  and  Readsville,  are  the  names  of  postoffices. 
Centreville,  is  a  small  village.  The  lands  in  this  town  are  leased  by 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer. 

Bethlehem,  the  first  town  south  from  Albany,  was  taken  from 
Watervhet,  in  1793.  Pop.  3,225.  The  flats  on  Hudson  river  are 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  There  are 
here  extensive  limestone  caves,  one  of  which  has  been  explored  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Coeyman's  creek  and  the  Xormans  kill, 
afford  valuable  hydraulic  power.  Cedar  Hill  postoffice,  on  the  Hud- 
son, is  8  miles  south  from  Albany.  Mills  Island,  a  fertile  tract  in 
the  Hudson,  lies  partly  in  the  town. 

Coevmans,  taken  from  Watervliet  in  1791.  Pop.  3,107.  It  was 
early  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  received  its  name  from  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  himself  a  proprietor.  Coeyman's  village,  at  the  junction  of 
Coeyman's  creek  with  the  Hudson,  14  miles  south  of  Albany,  includ- 
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inp  the  Square,  contains  150  dwellings.  Coeyman's  Hollow,  is  a  post 
village,  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  on  Hawnakrans  kilL 

GcrLDEBLAND,  taken  from  Water v I iet  in  1803.  Pop.  2,790.  Guild- 
erland,  West  Guildcrland,  Guilderland  Centre,  and  Dunsvillc,  are 
postotBces.     The  town  is  centrally  distant  from  Albany  10  miles. 

Kmox,  taken  from  Beme  in  1822.  Pop.  2,143.  The  lands  are 
leased  by  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer.  Knoxville,  or  Union  Street,  21  miles 
west  from  Albany,  has  about  30  dwellings. 

New  Scotland,  taken  from  Bethlehem  in  1832.  Pop.  2,914.  New 
Scotland,  8  miles  southwest  of  Albany,  has  about  40  dwellings. 
New  Salem,  Clarksville,  Union  Church,  are  postotBces.  Callagan'a 
Comers,  is  u  small  settlement  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town. 

RossELAEiviLi.E,  taken  from  Walcrvliet  iu  1790.  Pop.  3,712. 
Rensselaer ville,  a  village  of  about  125  dwellings,  is  situated  on  Ten 
Mile  creek,  at  the  junction  of  the  Albany,  Delaware,  and  Greenville 
Ijrnpikes,  24  miles  southwest  from  Albany.     The  following  view 


^  Northeastern  Vieio  of  Renssclaerville. 

was  {akcn  near  the  Episcopal  church  seen  on  the  left.  The  church 
on  the  hill  is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  on  the  right  the  Methodist 
The  Baptist  church  is  not  seen  from  this  point.  On  the  Ten  Mile 
creek  there  is  an  artificial  reservoir  or  dam,  nuoding  80  or  100  acres, 
which  affords  great  hydraulic  power.  This  stream  approaches  the 
village  through  the  ravine,  seen  between  the  hills  in  the  engravii^, 
and  in  the  course  of  half  a  mile  falls  150  or  200  feet.  In  1768,  the 
first  mill  in  this  town  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Jenkins  and  Joel 
Culver  on  this  creek,  near  tlic  site  of  the  viliaee.  This  town  was 
first  settled  during  liie  revolution  by  Mr.  Henry  Vandyke,  an  elderly 
eentlemon,  who  located  himself  in  the  southwest  part.  Samuel  Jen- 
kins, Melatiah  and  Nathaniel  Hatch,  Joseph  Woodford,  Thomas 
Brown,  Joel  Culver,  Jonathan  Crocker,  Ashbel  Culver  and  others. 
Milled  here  about  1786.    They  were  mostly  young  men,  from  Con* 
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necticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Dutchess  county.  They  built  their  log 
cabins,  cooked  their  provisions,  remained  during  warm  weather,  and  in 
winter  returned  east.  These  first  settlers  were  very  poor.  For  the 
first  year  or  two,  not  a  horse  was  owned  within  a  mile  of  the  village, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  their  maple  sugar  20  or  30  miles  on 
their  backs,  exchange  it  for  corn,  and  return  in  the  same  manner. 
The  first  log  cabin  in  the  village  was  located  on  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Mumford's  store  now  stands,  and  was  erected  bv  Mr. 
Samuel  Jenkins.  In  the  hollow  near  the  village,  the  tories,  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  had  a  secret  place  of  rendezvous.  Here  they 
built  a  hut  of  bass-wood  logs,  oblong  in  its  form,  with  the  logs 
meeting  at  the  top,  and  capable  of  holding  50  or  100  men.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  them.  The  military  road, 
built  during  the  old  French  war,  between  Athens  and  Schoharie,  pass- 
ed a  little  west  of  the  village  site.  Preston  Hollow,  30  miles  south- 
west of  Albany,  on  the  Athens  and  Cherry  Valley  turnpike,  has  about 
40  dwellings.  Potter's  Hollow,  2  miles  south  of  the  above,,  and  Hall's 
Mills,  about  5  miles  south  from  Rensselaerviile,  are  small  settlements, 
having  postoflices. 

The  following  account  of  the  captivity  of  two  lads,  John  and  Rob- 
ert Brice,  is  drawn  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Josiah  Priest,  entitled 
**  The  Captive  Boys  of  Rensselaerviile.** 

The  parcntB  of  thoK  children  cmi^^tcd  from  Scotland  in  1774,  and  settled  in  that  part 
of  the  Renfi^elaerwick  patent  formerly  comprised  in  the  limits  of  this  town,  but  now  in 
those  of  Berne.  The  war  of  the  revolution  had  raged  with  various  succors  for  about  four 
year*,  when  tho  few  scattered  families  of  this  viciiiit}'  began  to  be  in  constant  fear  from  the 
incuiBions  of  tho  tories  and  Indians,  who  had  now  commenced  their  depredations  and  acts  of 
cold-blooded  cruelty  upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Schoharie.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Brice,  having  got  out  of  bread,  sent  one  morning  on  horseback,  Robert,  the 
youngest  of  the  two  boys,  wlio  was  then  about  eleven  years  of  age,  with  a  bog  of  meal  to 
get  groimd  at  a  place  called  the  Beaver  Dam,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  from  their  dwell, 
ing.  He  arrived  safely  at  the  mill,  m  company  with  three  other  lads,  who  went  thither  on 
a  similar  errand.  By  the  time  their  meal  was  ready,  the  day  was  far  sjient ;  and  as  their 
route  back  mostly  lay  through  a  long  and  deep  forest,  they  all  but  little  Robert  concluded 
to  remain  with  the  miller  overnight.  John  Brice,  ilie  elder  of  the  two  boys,  was  at  this 
irnie  at  work  with  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Johannes  Deitz,  who  resided  about  three  miles 
from  the  mill,  and  thither  Robert  -was  detennined  to  go  and  spend  the  night,  and  return 
the  remainder  of  the  way  home  on  the  next  morning.  The  bag  of  meal  being  placed  on 
the  horse,  the  little  fellow  pursued  his  lonely  way  through  the  wilderness.  It  was  near  the 
commencement  of  twilight,  tlio  last  beams  of  the  descending  sun  were  flasliing  their  golden 
glare  among  the  peaks  of  the  mountains,  when,  on  approaching  the  house  where  he  intended 
to  have  passed  the  ni^ht,  an  Indian  horribly  painted  rose  up  suddenly  from  the  roadside, 
and  seizing  the  bridle  oi  the  horse,  without  saying  a  word,  or  seeming  to  notice  the  rider, 
lead  the  horse  directly  towards  the  house.  On  passing  the  barn  door,  the  boy  was  inspired 
with  additional  terror  on  beholding  old  Mr.  Deitz  lying  on  the  ground  weltering  in  his 
blood.  Between  the  house  and  bam,  he  saw  in  a  similar  situation  tho  wives  of  old  Mr. 
Deitz  and  son,  with  four  small  children  of  the  latter,  and  a  servant  girl,  in  all  eight  personii, 
their  newly  shed  blood  scarcely  yet  cooled  in  the  evening  air.  He  now  perceived  th^ 
house  to  be  full  of  Indians,  hideously  painted,  busily  and  silently  employed  in  carrying  out 
its  contents — ^provisions,  clothing,  &c.  In  casting  liis  eye  around,  he  beheld  at  a  little  dis. 
tance  from  the  house  his  brother  John  and  Captain  Deitz,  the  son  of  the  old  man,  tied  to 
a  tree,  prisoners.  The  work  of  robbery  and  butchery  being  accomplished,  the  Indiana 
packed  their  plunder  on  the  backs  of  several  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  and  hurried  from 
the  place.  They  had  gone  but  a  little  way  from  the  scene  of  butcher\',  when  hearing  a 
crackling  noiae  behind  them,  the  lads  looked  back,  and  saw  the  house,  bam,  and  outhouses 
•11  in  flaoica.    Th«  fint  night  of  their  6apti?it|r  they  ilept  within  a  mils  of  dieir  parents,  in 
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dia  anna  of  the  tavaget.  £arly  the  next  morning  thoy  resumed  their  flight ;  their  progreaa 
waa  alow  through  the  woodfi,  occasioned  by  the  bulkineas  of  their  bc^age,  while  they 
directed  their  way  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Cattskill  creek,  sleeping  that  night  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  what  ia  now  called  Potter's  Hollow,  a  few  mile*'  southwest 
of  Oakhill,  in  Greene  county.  From  this  place  they  again  set  off  in  the  morning  towaxda 
the  Schoharie  river,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  while  asccndiii^r  to  the  height  of  land  aim. 
log  to  reach  the  river  above  Middleburgh,  the  Indians  suddenly  became  very  much  alarmed. 
Ifewi,  it  appeared,  had  reached  the  garrison  a(.  Schoharie  of  the  outrage,  and  they  hod 
tent  out  a  party  to  intercept  the  Indians  in  their  retreat ;  but  the  savages  had  discovered 
them  in  aeaaon  not  to  be  surprised.  Abandoning  their  horses,  plunder  and  all,  the  three 
prisoners  and  eight  scalpa  excepted,  the  Indians  fled  into  the  woods  on  the  side  of  the  ridge, 
and  the  darkness  of  ni^t  soon  hid  them  from  the  fury  of  their  pursuers.  If  they  had  not 
heen  disturbed  in  their  course,  their  intention  was  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  war. 
rior'a  path  on  the  Schoharie  river,  leading  to  the  place  colled  Brake-a-bin^  from  thence  to 
Harpersfield,  and  so  on  to  the  Susquehannah,  the  Chemung,  Genesee,  and  Niagara.  Aa 
ioon  as  it  was  day,  having  slept  that  night  without  Are,  they  set  forward  again,  much  cast 
down  in  their  minds ;  pursuing  the  range  of  the  mountain  till  somewhere  near  Gilboa,  they 
crossed  the  creek,  and  passed  on  through  the  woods  to  Hnrpersfleld ;  from  thence  to  the 
Charlotte  river,  coming  to  the  Susquehannah  at  McDaniel's  Mills,  since  so  called,  and 
thence  onward  down  that  river  to  the  Oquogo. 

Having  now  loat  aU  their  provisions,  they  felt  the  suflerings  of  hunger,  and  had  no  way  to 
reKeve  themselves,  lest  their  tell.talo  guns  should  report  them  to  their  pursuers.  Three 
days  and  nights  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  nothing  except  what  the  bushes  might 
afibrd — wintergreens,  birch  bark,  and  now  and  then  a  few  wild  berries.  Captain  Deitz  was 
a  peculiar  suflerer,  as  suspended  from  a  stick  were  the  aged  scalps  of  his  father  and 
mother,  his  wife  and  the  four  bloody  memorials  of  his  babes,  adorned  with  the  half.^jown 
hair  of  their  infant  heads.  These  were  constantly  in  his  view,  and  often  slapped  in  his 
£ice  hy  the  savage  warrior.  Captain  Deitz  finally  died  at  Montreal  with  a  broken  heart. 
On  the  third  day,  when  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Unadilla  river,  they  considered  them, 
selves  out  of  danger,  consequently  travelled  more  at  leisure,  stopping  frequently  to  hunt.  At 
such  times,  as  when  they  went  otit  to  hunt  a  day,  intending  to  return  by  night,  the  Indians 
always  bound  Captain  Deitz  and  Robert's  brother  to  a  tree,  laying  them  flat  on  their  backs, 
with  their  leg9  a  little  elevated  to  a  limb ;  in  this  uneasy  poature  they  were  compelled  to 
euflcT  till  tlieir  return.  The  owner  of  Robert  had  received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  when  the 
party  were  pursued  by  the  detachment  from  the  garrison  at  Schoharie,  and  after  a  few  days 
trmvelling,  he  became  so  lame  as  to  be  unable  to  travel  aa  fast  aa  his  companions.  The 
poor  buy  was  now  .sefmrated  from  his  brother  and  Captain  Deitz,  and  was  left  behind  with 
his  master  and  two  other  Indians.  The  first  intimation  to  the  boy  that  they  had  arrived  in 
the  Gc-riesee  or  Indian  country,  were  the  yells  wliich  they  uttered,  and  the  responses  they 
received  from  a  great  distance,  which  were  continued  until  within  sight  of  each  other. 
Here  commenced  a  persecution  which  the  little  fellow  had  not  anticipated ;  for  the  Indian 
children  about  his  size  and  age  immediately  fell  upon  him  Mith  their  whips  and  fists,  amua. 
ing  themselves  to  see  hun  jump  about  and  cry.  He  lied  for  protection  to  his  master,  but 
obtained  none  from  that  quarter.  His  next  resort  wns  to  fly  to  a  hut,  although  full  of  Indians, 
all  laughing  at  his  misfortunes ;  he  sprung  in  among  them,  treinhling,  pnle,  and  bleeding, 
when  his  pursuers  desisted.  Whenever  they  opprouched  an  Indian  settlement,  the  same 
ominous  yella  were  renewed,  when  the  same  Si)rt  of  persecution  again  l)efell  him ;  but  aa 
neceanty  at  first  had  taught  him  to  fly  to  a  hut,  ho  he  now  had  learned  to  press  forward 
with  all  his  power  to  the  door  of  tlie  first  wigwam  which  ofTen^d  to  his  view,  never  being 
repuliicd  on  his  entr>'.  Four  times  on  passing  from  one  pettleinent  to  another,  he  experi- 
enced the  same  sort  of  treatment ;  which  custom  at  one  time  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
An  Lidian  lad  much  larger  than  himself,  who  ought,  even  according  to  their  notions  of 
dignity  and  manners,  to  have  known  l>ettcr,  knocked  him  down  with  a  club,  but  he  sprang 
up,  and  loon  found  the  accustomed  asylum,  dri'nched  in  blood.  At  length,  the  three  In. 
dians  came  to  a  place  called  the  Nine  Mile  Liinding,  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  was  the 
home  of  his  master.  Here  they  sliaved  his  head  and  adorned  it  with  feathers,  and  painted 
him  after  their  manner,  intending  to  bring  him  up  as  an  Indian,  taking  him  with  them  on 
tfaeir  Ashing  and  hunting  parties,  initiating  him  as  fast  as  possible  into  their  mode  of  living. 
A  few  weeks  after,  his  master  took  him  to  Fort  Erie,  opposite  to  where  Buffalo  now  stands, 
and  sold  him  for  fifteen  dollars  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  on  Ijake  Erie,  who  waa  a  Scotch- 
man.  From  this  time  he  aaw  his  Indian  actiuaintance  no  more,  going  immediately  with  his 
new  master  to  Detroit.  Supposing  that  if  he  continued  with  the  captain,  and  followed  a 
sea4uing  hfe,  all  opportunity  would  be  forever  lost  of  returning  to  his  parents,  he  contrived 
a  fisa  to  be  left  at  Detroit,  to  which  his  maater  conaented.    At  this  place  he  remained  nntii 
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fht  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when,  according  to  the  articles  of  peace,  Ae  prieonera  of 
both  countries  were  to  be  sent  to  their  homes.  His  brother,  at  the  time  of  their  separation, 
was  sent  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  he,  in  company  with  Robert  and  many  others,  were  released 
and  sent  to  their  respective  homes. — Robert  Brice  is  now,  or  was  recendy,  still  living  in 
Bethlehem  in  this  county ;  a  respected  citizen  of  the  farmer  di 


Water VLIET  was  organized  in  1788.  Pop.,  including  West  Troy, 
10,146.  It  includes  the  islands  in  the  Hudson  on  the  east ;  centrally 
distant  north  from  Albany  6  miles,  extending  10  miles  along  the 
Mohawk  river,  and  its  lowest  branch  or  sprout,  and  6i  along  the 
Hudson.  Havers,  Van  Schaicks  or  Cahoes,  and  Green  or  Tibbets 
islands,  are  formed  by  sprouts  of  the  Mohawk.  They  were  occupied 
by  the  American  army  under  General  Gates,  in  1777.  The  lands  of 
the  town  are  principally  comprised  in  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwick. 
Cahoes,  Neskayuna,  and  West  Troy,  are  villages.  The  small  but 
flourishing  manufacturing  village  of  Cahoes  is  situated  near  the  falls, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  junction 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  water-power  developed 
here  is  very  great,  and  the  advantages  of  this  position  for  manufac- 
tures, are  among  the  best  in  the  state. 

**  The  Cahoes  Falls,  in  full  view  of  the  village,  and  seen  with  special  advantage  from  the 
bridge,  have  a  total  descent  of  78  feet,  and  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  about  40.  Above  the  cat. 
aract,  the  bank  on  the  left  has  nearly  100  feet  perpendicular  elevation,  and  below,  170  feet. 
On  the  right  above  the  pitch,  the  bank  is  low ;  but  below  it,  the  shore  is  between  60  and  90 
leet  high ;  below  the  falls  the  river  runs  in  a  deep,  rocky  and  broken  bed  for  a  short  dis. 
tance,  expanded  into  the  placid  pool  formed  by  the  state  dam,  and  glides  over  that  dam  in 
one  lovely  sheet  of  about  ^  of  a  mile  in  length,  whose  gentle  fall  of  7  feot  makes  a  (feasant 
contrast  with  the  great  cataract  above.  In  floods,  the  whole  bed  at  the  latter  is  covered 
with  water,  which  descends  in  one  unbroken  torrent  about  900  feet  wide.  At  such  sea- 
■ODS,  the  high  rocky  barriers  which  confine  the  stream,  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  dash. 
iQg  of  the  troubled  waters  as  they  descend  the  rapids,  and  the  striking  assimilation  of  the 
tonent  with  the  wilderness  above,  give  to  the  scene  unusual  sublimity." 

West  Troy,  incorporated  in  1836,  comprising  Gibbonsville,  Wa- 
"tervliet,  and  Port  Schuyler,  is  situated  upoif  the  Hudson,  opposite 
Troy,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  city.  [See  view  of 
TVoy.]  A  communication  is  constantly  kept  up  with  it  by  ferries, 
and  a  fine  macadamized  road  6  miles  in  length  along  the  river  con- 
nects it  with  Albany.  A  valuable  water-power  is  derived  from  the 
Junction  canal,  and  used  at  the  arsenal  and  other  works.  The  village 
has,  by  the  census  of  1840,  a  population  of  4,607 ;  and  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  navigation  possessed  by  Troy,  grows  rapidly.  The 
United  States  arsenal,  located  here,  comprises  several  extensive 
buildings  of  stone  and  brick,  in  which  there  are  a  large  quantity  of 
arms,  with  workshops  for  their  repair.  Among  the  cannon  are  some 
pieces  taken  at  Saratoga  and  at  Yorktown ;  others,  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  Louis  XIV.,  with  some  cast  in  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia during  the  revolution.  Another  suburb  of  Troy,  called 
North  Troy,  has  been  laid  out  upon  Tibbets  island,  upon  which  is 
the  railroad  depot 

At  Neskayuna,  there  is  a  small  society  of  Shakers,  which  was 
established  here  in  September,  1776,  by  Ann  Lee.  They  own  2,000 
acies  of  good  land,  well  cultivated  and  divided  into  four  farms,  on 
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each  of  which  is  a  family y  the  whole  amounting  to  about  80  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  From  a  very  small  beginning,  the  society 
has  fi^own  into  several  communities,  the  largest  of  which  is  estab- 
lished at  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county. 

Ann  Lee,  or  "  Mother  Ann^  (as  she  is  usually  called,)  was  bom  at 
Manchester,  England.  About  the  year  1758,  she  joined  herself  to  the 
society  of  Shakers,  so  called  from  the  singular  tremblings  and  shak- 
ings with  which  these  people  were  affected  at  their  religious  meetings. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  her  biographer,  she  passed 
through  great  trial  and  distress  of  mind  for  the  space  of  nine  years, 
during  which  period  she  had  many  visions  and  revelations.  She  set 
up  herself  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  soon  collected  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers, who  believed  her  to  be  the  "  elect  lady,*'  spoken  of  in  the  2d 
of  John.  After  having  been  imprisoned  in  England  and  confined  in 
a  madhouse,  she  set  sail  for  America,  in  the  sprmg  of  1774,  with  a 
number  of  her  followers ;  particularly,  Abraham  Stanley,  her  hus- 
band, William  Lee,  her  brother,  James  Whitaker  and  John  Hock- 
neil ;  and  arrived  at  New  York  the  following  August  It  appears 
that  Mother  Ann  remained  in  New  York  nearly  two  years,  and  then 
went  to  Albany,  and  thence,  in  the  following  September,  to  Neska- 
^-una.  In  1781,  she  be^an  a  progress  through  various  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  ol  New  England,  which  lasted,  we  are  told, 
about  two  years  and  four  months.  She  died  in  1784.  The  follow- 
ing lines  are  from  a  book  entitled  **  Christ's  Second  Appearing ;"  they 
are  extracted  from  a  poem  called  '*  A  Memorial  to  Mother  Ann," 
and  will  serve  to  show  in  what  light  she  is  viewed  by  her  followers. 

At  Manchester,  in  England,  this  burning  truth  began, 
When  Christ  made  hia  appearance  in  blessed  Mother  Ann  ; 
A  few  at  drat  received  it  and  did  their  lust  forsake. 
And  soon  their  testimony  brought  on  a  mighty  shake. 

For  Mother^  safe  protection,  good  angels  flew  before, 
Towards  the  land  of  promise,  Columbia's  happy  shore ; 
.Hail,  thou  victorious  Gospel,  and  that  auspicious  day, 
When  Mother  safely  landed  in  North  America. 

About  four  years  she  labor*d  with  the  attentive  throng. 
While  aJl  their  nns  they  opened  and  righted  ev*ry  wrong ; 
At  length  she  closed  her  labors  and  vanishM  out  of  sight. 
And  left  her  faithful  children  increasing  in  the  light. 

How  much  they  are  mistaken  who  think  that  Mother's  dead^ 
When  through  her  ministrations  so  many  souls  are  fed ! 
In  union  with  the  Father,  she  is  the  second  Eve, 
Dispensing  full  salvation  to  all  who  do  believe. 

Westeklo,  taken  from  Coeymans  and  Rensselaer  in  1815.  Pop. 
3,096.  Centrally  distant  from  Albany,  southwest,  21  miles.  The 
western  part  pertains  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwick ;  the  eastern 
part  is  in  Coeyman's  Patent.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  commenced 
settlements  in  1759,  around  the  lowlands.  In  1794,  they  were  much 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  many  emigrants  from  New  England. 
Disbrows  and  South  Weaterlo  are  postomces. 
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Allegany  county  was  taken  from  Genesee  in  1806.  It  is  44 
miles  long,  28  wide,  being  part  of  the  tract  ceded  to  Massachusetts. 
The  two  western  tiers  of  towns  are  within  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany's purchase.  The  Genesee  river  flows  through  the  county  by  a 
deep  channel,  depressed  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  below 
the  higher  hills.  By  an  act  passed  in  1828,  this  river  was  declared 
a  public  highway  from  Rochester  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  soil 
is  of  a  good  qusdity,  there  being  extensive  tracts  of  alluvion,  and  the 
uplands  embrace  a  variety.  The  northern  part  is  best  for  grain,  but 
a&  a  whole  it  is  better  for  grazing.  Wheat  and  com  thrive  well  in 
the  valley  and  on  the  river  flats-  Of  the  former,  twenty-five  bushels 
an  acre  are  an  average  crop,  and  of  the  latter  forty.  On  the  upland, 
com,  rye,  potatoes,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  are  productive  crops.  The 
growth  of  forest  trees  being  heavy,  lumbering  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively. The  Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  chartered  in  1836,  and  now 
constructing,  enters  the  county  at  Portage  and  terminates  at  Olean,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Cattaraugus.  The  line  of  the  Erie  railroad 
also  passes  through  it    The  county  contains  30  towns.    Pop.  40,917. 

Alfred,  taken  from  Angelica  in  1808,  distant  firom  Albany  246, 
and  from  Angelica,  east,  10  miles.  Pop.  1,637.  The  town  is  a  good 
one  for  farming.  Alfred  and  Vandemark  arc  postoffices.  Baker's 
Bridge  and  Alfred  Centre  are  villages.  In  1821,  Almond  and  Inde- 
pendence were  taken  from  the  town. 

Allen,  taken  from  Angelica  in  1823,  since  reduced ;  distant  from 
Albany  244,  from  Angelica,  north,  6  miles.  There  is  a  postoffice  at 
Allen,  and  one  at  Allen  Centre.     Pop.  870. 

Almond,  taken  from  Alfred ;  since  reduced  in  area.  Pop.  1,434. 
The  Bath  and  Angelica  turnpike  passes  through  it  Almond,  the 
largest  village,  16  miles  east  from  Angelica,  has  about  thirty-five 
dwellings.    Centre  Almond  and  North  Almond  are  postoffices. 

Amity,  taken  from  Angelica  and  Scio  in  1830 ;  distant  from  Al- 
bany 258,  from  Angelica,  south,  6  miles.  Pop.  1,356.  The  Genesee 
crosses  it  northwestwardly,  upon  which  are  flats  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide.  Phillipsburg,a  very  flourishing  post  village,  lies  on  the  river 
and  line  of  the  Eric  railroad  in  the  northeast  angle  of  the  town,  and 
has  one  Prcsbvterian  and  one  Methodist  church.  There  is  a  fall  here 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  jiclding  an  excellent  water-power.  Phil- 
lipsville,  Hobbicville,  and  Genesee  Valley,  are  postoffices. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Phillipsburg  are  the  remains  of  three  Indian  forts, 
on  the  largest  of  which  there  formerly  stood  eight  aged  trees.  On 
the  bark  of  one  of  them  was  car\'ed  a  figure  of  a  turtle^  underneath 
which  there  was  also  cut  a  canoe,  with  senen  Indians  in  it,  headed 
down  stream.  This  was  done,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
the  natives  to  the  first  settlers,  by  a  party  of  seven  Indians  of  the 
TuriU  tribe,  to  inform  their  companions  that  they  had  gone  down  the 
river. 
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Ahooteb,  taken  from  Independence  in  1834 ;  distant  irotn  Albaoy 
252,  from  Angelica,  southeasterly,  15  miles.     Pop.  8Q4. 

Akoelica,  iormed  from  Leicester  iu  1S05 ;  from  Albany  356,  aad 
from  New  York  327  miles.  The  Genesee  crosses  the  southwestern 
angle  of  the  town.    Pop.  l^til. 


View  of  the  Public  Buildings  at  Angeli 


Angelica  Village,  3  miles  east  of  the  Genesee  river,  40  miles  west 
from  Bath,  52  S.  from  Iklavia,  incorporated  2d  of  May,  1835,  is  the 
countv  seat  The  above  view,  taken  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
T.  H  right,  shows  all  the  public  buildings  excepting  the  Baptist 
church.  The  gothic  siructurc,  on  the  left,  is  the  Episcopal  churgh  j 
the  building  with  a  spire,  the  Presbyterian ;  the  one  with  a  cupola, 
the  courthouse  ;  aud  that  on  the  eslreme  lult.  the  Methodist  church. 
There  are  in  the  village  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  dwellings  and 
two  printing-offices,  ooch  issuing  a  weekly  paper.  Afcout  throe  miles 
southwest  of  the  village,  is  the  seat  of  Pnilip  Church,  Esq.,  called 
Belvidcro,  where  there  is  a  fine  house  with  a  farm  under  high  culti- 
vation. The  county  was  first  settled  by  this  gentleman,  in  1804,  and 
the  town  is  named  af\er  his  mother,  Mrs.  Angelica  Church,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler. 

Belfast,  taken  from  Caneadea,  by  the  name  of  Orrinsburg,  in 
1824;  name  changed  in  1825;  distant  from  Albany  364,  and  from 
Angelica,  west,  0  miles.  Pop.  1,684.  Summer's  Valley,  Rockville, 
and  Belfast,  are  post-otfices. 

The  following  account  of  a  tornado,  which  passed  over  this  regioo 
t  few  years  since,  is  taken  from  Silliman's  Journal  for  July,  1839  ^— 

"Bivin/^  vniteil  and  examined  iha  iceneof  the  tornado,  so  wt\\  deicrilwd  br  Mr.  WiDa 
OtyUiri,  of  Oiiva,  Onordiiga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  be  Geneaea  Farmer,  Not.  10,  IB38,  we 
•ko  can  bear  wiinev  lo  the  Iremendaui  devastation  which  that  whirlwind  produced. 

**  Wa  were  on  the  givnnd  in  Saptetnber,  abotit  two  mo&tha  after  the  Breal.  Before  &• 
■nads,*  ration  ^4  or  500  km  bad  bean  eoTMad^adamafciaBCaf  pmt  tnm,manT 
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of  them  rery  tall  and  buge;  roads  bad  been  cat  throngb  tbis  forest,  and  a  few  solitaiy 
bouses  were  planted  in  it,  here  and  there.  Now  we  looked  in  vain  over  the  whole  tract 
lor  a  single  periSect  tree.  Those  which  had  not  been  uprooted  or  broken  in  two  near  die 
ground,  were  shivered  and  twisted  off  at  <Ufferent  elevations,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  a 
shattered  trunk,  so  that  not  a  single  iree  top,  and  hardly  a  single  branch,  were  found  stand- 
ing  in  the  air :  there  were  instead  only  mutilated  stems,  presenting  a  striking  scene  of  de- 
solation wherever  our  eyes  ranged  over  the  now  almost  empty  aerial  space.  On  the  ground 
the  appearances  were  still  more  remarkable.  The  trees  were  interwoven  in  every  possible 
way,  BO  as  to  form  a  truly  military  abattis  of  the  most  impassable  kind  ;  nor  immediately 
after  the  gale  could  any  progress  be,  in  fact,  made  through  the  gigantic  thickets  of  entangled 
trunks  and  branches,  without  the  labor  of  bands  of  pioneers,  who  cut  off  the  innumerable 
logs  that  choked  every  avenue.  We  had  before  seen  many  avenues  made  through  forests 
by  winds,  prostrating  the  trees  and  Ia]ang  them  down  in  the  direction  of  its  course :  but 
never  had  we  seen  such  a  perfect  desolation  by  a  g>Tatory  movement,  before  which  the 
thick  and  lofty  forest  and  the  strongest  framed  buildings  vanished,  in  an  instant,  and  their 
luins  were  whirled  irresistibly  around  like  flying  leaves  or  gossamer. 

**•  Still,  it  was  truly  wonderful  that  people  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and 
travellers  with  their  horses  and  catde  were  exposed  to  this  dri\ing  stonn  of  trees  which 
literally  filled  the  air,  and  still  not  a  single  life  was  lost,  aldiough  some  persons  were 
wounded. 

**  We  were  assured  that  this  wind  had  marked  a  track  of  devastation  for  tuventy  miles  or 
more,  but  this  was  the  scene  of  its  greatest  ravages.  Two  or  three  miles  from  this  place, 
we  saw  a  whig  of  a  house  which  had  been  moved  quite  around,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle 
with  its  former  position,  and  still  the  building  was  not  broken." — Editors, 

**  The  first  appearance  of  severe  wind,  (sa}-s  Mr.  Gaylord,)  was,  as  we  learned,  in  the 
town  of  Rushford,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  where  wo  observed  its  effects.  The 
day  was  hot  and  fultry,  and  the  course  of  the  gale  was  from  the  N.  of  "W.  to  S.  of  Ea^ 
At  its  commencement  in  Rushford,  it  was  only  a  violent  thunder  gust,  such  as  are  fivquently*' 
experienced,  but  it  soon  acquired  such  force  as  to  sweep  in  places  every  thing  before  it. 
In  its  passage  the  same  violence  was  not  at.  all  times  exerted ;  some  places  seemed  wholly 
passed  over,  while  in  the  same  direction  and  at  only  a  small  distance  whole  forests  were 
crushed.  In  the  language  of  one  who  had  suffered  much  from  the  gale,  *  it  seemed  to 
move  by  bounds,  sometimes  striking  and  sometimes  receding  from  the  earth,*  which  in. 
deed  was  most  likely  the  case. 

**  It  passed  the  Genesee  river  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  a  few  miles  below  Angelica,  and  its 
fury  was  here  exerted  on  a  space  of  country  perhaps  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width. 
The  country  here  is  settled  and  cleared  along  the  river,  but  the  road  passes  at  a  little  dis. 
tance  from  the  river,  and  at  this  point  wound  round  one  of  the  finest  pine  woods  to  be 
fouAd  on  the  stream.  Of  course  when  it  came  over  the  higher  lands  from  the  N.  W.,  the 
tornado  crossed  the  river  and  the  plain  before  encountering  the  groves  of  pine.  In  the 
space  occu|ned  by  the  central  part  of  the  tornado,  say  three  fourSis  of  a  mile  in  width, 
nothing  was  enabled  to  resist  its  fury.  Strong  fiamed  houses  and  bams  were  crushed  in  an 
instant,  and  their  fragments  and  contents  as  quickly  scattered  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass ;  while  those  out  of  the  direct  line  were  only  unroofed  or  more  or  less  damaged. 
Large  oaks  and  elms  were  literally  twisted  off,  or  crushed  like  reeds. 

^  The  road  firom  the  north  approached  the  pine  woods  on  what  was  the  northern  verge 
of  the  tornado,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  country  in  front  i^'as  that  of  woodlands,  in 
which  all  the  trees  had  been  broken  off  at  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  leaving  nothing  but 
countless  mutilated  trunks.  On  entering  the  narrow  passway,  however,  which  with  im- 
mense labor  had  been  opened  through  the  fallen  trunks,  it  was  perceived  that  much  of  the 
hugest  part  of  the  trees  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lay  piled  across  each  other  m 
the  greatest  apparent  confusion  imaginable.  Fortunately  for  our  \iew  of  the  whole  ground, 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  fhre  had  been  put  in  the  *  windfall,'  and  aided  by  the  extreme 
diy  weather,  the  whole  was  burned  over  so  clean,  that  nothing  but  the  blackened  trunks 
of  the  trees  were  remaining,  thus  disclosing  their  condition  and  position  most  perfectly. 
This  position  was  such  as  to  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  fact,  that 
the  tornado  had  a  rotary  motion  against  the  sun,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  course 
which  we  in  a  fonner  volume  of  the  Fanner  have  ascribed  to  such  electric  aerial  currents,  a 
tiieory  first  developed  by  Mr.  Redfield  of  New  York. 

**  The  first  tree  met  with,  prostrated  by  the  tornado,  was  a  large  pine,  which  lay  with  its 
top  exactly  to  the  N.  of  West,  or  precisely  against  the  general  course  c^  the  storm.  Hun- 
dieds  of  others  lay  near  in  the  same  direction  on  the  outer  part  of  the  whirl,  but  inunedi. 
ately  afW  entering  the  fidJan  timber,  ^  heads  of  the  trees  began  to  incUne  to  the  centra 
rf  the  wgmBt  torn  (kwq>»  ind  aoath  of  thia»  the  incJinitioB  wnm  directly  the  levene  lutil  th* 
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OBinde  of  the  whirl  was  reached,  when  they  all  ky  with  their  topt  to  the  east 
ahnost  regular  poeition  of  the  fallen  limber,  was  most  distinct  in  the  bottom  courses,  or  that 
which  was  first  blown  down,  those  that  resisted  the  longest,  being,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
pitched  in  the  most  diverse  directions.  That  there  was  idso  an  upward  spiral  motion,  caus- 
ing a  determinaticMi  of  the  rushing  air  to  thAentre  of  the  whirl,  would  appear  probabU 
from  the  fact  that  articles  6rom  the  buildings  destroyed  were  carried  high  in  the  air,  and 
then  apparently  thrown  out  of  the  whirl,  into  the  common  current ;  and  also  fix>m  the  fact, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  trees  both  from  the  south  and  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of  the 
gale,  lay  with  their  heads  inclined  to  that  point,  while  the  centre  was  marked  by  the 
greatest  confusion  imaginable.  A  diagram  formed  of  a  continued  succession  of  circlss 
moving  from  the  right  to  the  left,  would  illustrate  the  position  of  the  trees  first  uprooted,  •§ 
diese  lay  as  when  first  crushed  by  the  approach  of  the  whirlwind. 

**  Many  curious  facts  illustrative  of  the  force  of  the  wind  were  related  by  the  inhabitanH 
in  and  near  the  place.  A  farmer  attempted  to  drive  his  team  of  horses  to  the  bam,  but  the 
tempest  was  too  soon  upon  him.  When  the  rush  was  over,  and  it  was  seemingly  but  » 
iDoment,  he  found  the  barn  torn  to  pieces,  himself  about  thirty  rods  in  one  direction  from 
it,  and  his  horses  as  many  rods  the  other,  and  what  was  most  remaricable,  with  scarcely  a 
froj^meut  of  harness  upon  ihem.  A  wagon  was  blown  away,  and  a  month  afterward  one 
of  the  wheels  had  not  been  found.  A  house  standing  near  the  Genesee  river,  and  a  litde 
out  uf  the  line  of  the  gale,  was  completely  covered  with  mud  that  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  And  appearances  render  it  very  evident  that  near  the  centre  oi 
the  whirl  the  water  was  entirely  taken  from  the  channel.'* 

Birds  ALL,  taken  from  Allen  and  Almond  in  1829;  distant  from  Al- 
bany, southwest,  245  miles.  Pop.  328.  Birdsall  post-office  is  12 
miles  northeast  from  Angelica. 

Bolivar  was  taken  from  Friendship,  in  1825 ;  from  Albany  275, 
and  from  Angelica,  southwest,  19  miles.  Pop.  408.  Bolivar  Village 
has  about  twenty-five  dwellings. 

Burks,  taken  trom  Ossian  in  1826 ;  distant  centrally  from  Angelica, 
northeast,  16,  and  from  Albany  239  miles.  De  Witt's  Valley  and 
Whitney's  Valley  are  post-offices.     Pop.  847. 

Caneadea,  taken  from  Angelica  in  1808  ;  distant  from  Albany  267, 
from  Angelica,  northwest,  11  miles.  Pop.  1,647.  Caneadea  Village 
is  centrally  situated.  The  Caneadea  Indian  reservation  commences 
here,  and  extends  northward  on  the  river  about  ten  miles,  through 
Hume  into  Portage  and  Granger. 

Centreville,  taken  from  Pike  in  1819 ;  from  Angelica,  northwest, 
18  miles.  Pop.  1,604.  Centreville  Village,  centrally  situated  in  the 
town,  has  about  thirty-five  dwellings. 

Clarksville,  taken  from  Cuba  in  1835  ;  from  Angelica,  southwest, 
18  miles.    Clarksville  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  326. 

Cuba,  taken  from  Friendship  in  1822 ;  distant  from  Albany  275, 
and  from  Angelica,  southwest,  18  miles.  Pop.  1,761.  Cuba  Village, 
centrally  situated,  near  which  the  lines  of  the  Erie  railroad  and  Uie 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal  intersect,  is  a  very  flourishing  place,  and 
has  about  eighty  dwellings,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Baptist  church. 
Cadysville  is  2  miles  north  of  the  village. 

The  famed  Seneca  Oil  Spring  is  in  this  town,  within  eighty  rods  of 
the  county  line.  The  spring  rises  in  a  marsh,  distant  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  village.  It  is  a  muddy,  circular,  stagnant  pool,  about 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  no  visible  outlet.  The  water  is  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  mineral  oil,  giving  it  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
similar  to  dirty  molasses.    The  oil  is  collected  by  skimming  it  from 
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the  fountain,  and  is  used  for  rheumatism  in  man,  and  sprains  and  sores 
for  man  or  beast  The  spring  was  highly  valued  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  square  mile  around  it  has  been^served  for  the  Senecas.  The  oil 
sold  in  the  eastern  states  is  obfSned  from  Oil  Creek,  in  Venango 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  more  pure  and  abundant.  The 
spring  gives  name  to  a  post-office. 

Eagle,  taken  from  Pike  in  1823;  centrally  distant  from  Albany 
264,  from  Angelica,  northwest,  24  miles.     Pop.  1^222. 

Friendship,  taken  from  Caneadea  in  1815.  Pop.  1,230.  Friend- 
ship Village,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  railroad,  10  miles  southwest  from 
Angelica,  contains  about  sixty  dwellings. 

Genesee,  taken  from  Cuba  in  1830  ;  from  Angelica,  southwest, 
25  miles.  Pop.  569.  Little  Genesee  and  West  Genesee  are  names 
of  post-offices.     Little  Genesee  is  a  small  village. 

Grangeb,  taken  from  Grove  ;  centrally  distant  from  Angelica,  north, 
12  miles.  Grove,  Short  Tract,  and  Hickory  Swale,  are  post-offices. 
Pop.  1,064. 

Grove,  taken  from  Nunda  in  1827  ;  from  Angelica,  north,  14  miles. 
East  Grove  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  625. 

New  Hudson,  formerly  named  Haight,  and  taken  from  Rushford 
in  1825  ;  from  Albany  268,  and  from  Angelica,  west,  13  miles.  Black 
Creek  is  a  post-office.  The  summit  level  of  the  Rochester  and  Olean 
canal  is  in  this  town.     Pop.  1,488.  g 

Hume,  taken  from  Pike  in  1822  ;  from  Albany,  southwest,  260  miles ; 
drained  by  the  Genesee  on  the  southeast  Pop.  2,305.  Hume  and 
Cold  Creek  are  post-offices.  At  Mixville,  a  post  village,  15  miles 
northwest  from  Angelica,  there  are  about  twenty  dwellings,  and  an 
excellent  hydraulic  power,  comprising  four  perpendicular  falls,  making 
in  the  whole  seventy-five  feet  descent 

Independence,  taken  from  Alfred  in  1821  ;  from  Albany  262,  and 
from  Angelica,  southeast,  20  miles.  Pop.  1,398.  Independence  Cen- 
tre, Independence,  Whitesville,  and  Spring  Mill,  are  post  villages. 

Nunda,  taken  from  Angelica  in  1808  ;  from  Albany  253,  and  from 
Angelica,  northeast,  18  miles.  Pop.  2,614.  The  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  Indian  word  signifying  "  potatoe  ground,"  apnlied  when 
this  town  comprehended  Uie  rich  flats  of  the  Genesee.  Nunda  and 
East  Hill  are  post-offices.  The  village  of  Nunda  Valley,  upon  the 
Cashaqua  creek,  is  a  place  of  much  and  increasing  business ;  the  Ro- 
chester and  Olean  canal  is  to  pass  through  it 

The  following  is  a  southern  view  of  the  open  square  in  the  business 
portion  of  the  place,  taken  at  Whitcomb  and  Co.'s  store.  The  vil- 
lage was  first  settled  about  the  year  1826,  by  Deacon  Rawson,  Asa 
Heath,  Samuel  Swain,  David  fiassct,  James  M.  Heath,  and  others. 
The  latter-named  pi^rson  built  the  first  tavern,  in  1826,  of  logs.  The 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  were  erected  in  1832.  The  vil- 
lage contains  about  one  hiuidred  dwellings. 

OstsiAN,  taken  from  An^lica  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  233,  and  firom 
Angelica,  northeast,  20  ttvlcB.  Pop.  M5.  Ossian  village  is  centrally 
situated. 
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Central  Part  of  Nunda  Valley  Village. 


PixK,  taken  from  Nunda,  March,  1818;  from  Albany  255,  aod  from 
Angelica,  northwest,  18  miles.  Pop.  2,181.  Pike,  centrally  situated, 
has  one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Baptist  church,  and 
ibout  ninety  dwellings.     East  Pike  and  East  Koy  are  post-otGces, 

PoKTAGE,  taken  from  Nunda  in  1827;  centrally  distant  from  Al- 
bany347,and  from  Angelica,north,  18 miles.  Pop.  4,715.  Portage- 
ville,  on  the  Genesee  river  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  is  a  flourishing 
Tillage,  containing  about  sixty  or  seventy  dwellings.  The  hne  of  the 
Olean  and  Rochester  canal  passes  through  it  Hunt's  Hollow  and 
Oakland  are  post-oflices. 

This  town  is  located  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  region,  both  from 
the  wild  grandeur  of  its  river  scenery,  and  the  esnibition  of  human 
enterprise  and  skill  in  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  for  the  canal, 
through  the  solid  rock,  which  here  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Genesee. 
"  There  are  three  distinct  falls  on  the  river,  respectively  sixty,  ninety, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  within  the  space  of  two  miles, 
each  differing  in  character,  and  each  having  peculiar  beauties.  Al- 
though the  cascades  are  highly  admirable,  they  are  almost  disregarded 
in  the  wonder  and  fear  caused  by  the  stupendous,  perpendicular  walls 
of  the  river,  rising  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  extending  along 
the  stream  for  three  miles,  with  almost  as  much  regularity  as  if  con- 
structed by  art.  To  this  great  depth  the  river  has  worn  its  bed  in 
the  solid  rock,  in  turns  as  short  and  graceful,  as  if  winding  through 
the  softest  meadow."  The  middle  falls,  which  are  the  highest,  have 
been  the  scene  of  several  narrow  escapes,  of  which,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  remarkable.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1827,  a  boy 
about  fourteen,  named  Joel  Burgess,  took  a  boat  into  the  river  above 
the  falls,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  duck  which  he  had  shot  In 
his  eagerness  to  secure  the  prize,  he  lost  sense  of  his  peril  and  floated 
down  the  stream.  On  going  over  the  dam,  which  is  situated  about 
twelve  rods  above  the  cataract,  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  boat,  but 
•till  held  on  with  both  hands.  Thus  clinging  to  the  frail  bark,  he  was 
&st  hurrying  to  an  awful  death,  when  his  feet  struck  a  small  project- 
ing rode  in  ue  bed  of  the  river.    With  admirable  presence  of  aund, 
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he  lit  po  of  the  boat  and  stood  fast.  His  situation  was  even  now 
full  lit' danger,  tin  each  sidejhe  water  wus  deep,  and  tlic  current 
ruiiniiij:  vviih  an  irresistible  fii^K  Chilled  ami  exhausted  by  the  cold- 
ness oi  the  elemcut,  he  v.aa  m^  losing  hold  of  the  slipper}-  rock, 
when  thostf  ashore  succeeded  ifl  throwing  him  a  rope,  which  he  tied 
around  his  waist  and  was  draf^ged  exhausted  to  land.  Under  these 
falls,  cm  the  northern  side,  is  the  "  Devil's  Oven,"  a.  cave  Meen  feet 
in  height,  and  sixty  feet  deep. 


Pass  of  the  Genesee  at  Portage  Falls. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  gorge,  at  that  point  where  the 
river,  coming  from  the  south,  takes  a  sudden  and  abrupt  bend  to  the 
east.  Il  is  situated  below  the  middle  and  upper  falls;  bi>th  of  which 
are  in  full  sight  from  near  this  point.  The  s|M'ctator  is  supposed  to 
be  standing  in  the  valley,  and  looking  ea.stwardly  in  the  direction  of 
the  lower  falls,  which  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Imme- 
diately in  front  rise  massy,  perpendicular  rocks,  to  the  height  of  four 
hundred  feet,  their  summits  crowned  with  gigantic  pines  and  hem- 
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locks,  the  aged  saitinels  of  an  hundred  years.  In  the  perspective, 
the  river  meanders  along  its  rofikyJ^^  until  finally  lost  to  the  view 
behind  projecting  precipices.  F|^^^k  distant  horizon  is  scon  the 
hills  of  the  Cashaqua,  and  to  the  r^^Mtlomby  Lodge,"  standing  on 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  resemMl^Ln  ancient  chateau ;  its  rude, 

¥>thic  architecture  in  keeping  with  the  wildness  of  the  situation. 
he  sketch  for  the  above  engraving  was  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Winter  had  thrown  her  snowy  mantle  upon  the  face  of  na- 
ture. The  huge  evergreens  and  naked  limbs  of  the  other  forest  trees 
were  enveloped  in  their  drapery  of  white  ;  immense  icicles  hung 
from  the  rocks  ;  while  the  blue  of  the  distant  hills,  contrasting  with 
the  icy  splendor  and  sublimity  of  the  foreground,  combined  to  render 
it  a  scene  of  indescribable  grandeur.  Some  years  since,  a  party  of 
surveyors  cut  down  an  immense  pine,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
precipice.  It  turned  one  somerset  in  its  descent,  and  struck  its  butt 
perpendicularly  upon  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  gorge.  Every  limb 
fell  to  the  earth  with  the  shock.  It  stood  for  a  moment,  a  tall,  limb- 
less trunk,  quivered,  and  fell  with  a  crash. 

The  tunnel,  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  to  which  al- 
losioo  has  been  made,  commences  at  a  point  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  gorge,  about  six  hundred  feet  east  of  the  lodge,  and  has  a  south- 
western-termination near  the  middle  falls.  The  following  description 
of  this  work,  and  the  "  lodge,"  is  from  an  interesting  series  of  letters, 
entitled  •*  Midsummer  Rambles,"  published  in  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840.  "  The  trunk 
of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  twenty-seven  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  high. 
Fortunately,  the  character  of  the  rock  (sandstone)  is  favorable  to  the 

Jrogress  oi  the  work.  The  contractor  for  this  section  is  Elisha 
oBifsoN,  Esq.,  formerly  mayor  of  Rochester,  and  one  of  its  most 
enterprising  citizens.  Mr.  Johnson  commenced  this  vast  excavation 
last  year,  first  running  a  shaft  or  *  heading'  five  and  a  half  feet  near- 
est the  roof,  and  of  the  entire  width  required,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  tunnel.  One  of  the  lateral  drifts,  for  the  introduction  of  air 
and  light  from  the  river  brink  to  the  main  tunnel,  had  also  been  pre- 
viously completed,"  the  opening  to  which  is  seen  in  the  engraving 
on  the  rock  in  front  of  the  "  Lodge." 

*t  The  entire  excavation  of  this  tunnel,  including  the  gallery,  shaft, 
and  lateral  drifts,  will  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  cubic 
yards,  for  which  the  price  paid  is  four  dollars  per  yard.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not,  by  a  great  amount,  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  tunnel ; 
for  since  the  excavation  has  been  commenced,  such  is  the  character 
of  the  rock — thrown  together  apparently  by  nature  in  loose  masses 
and  blocks — that  it  now  appears  that  the  entire  roof  and  sides  of  the 
tunnel  will  require  arching  with  solid  mason  work.  Indeed,  tempo- 
rary arches  of  wood  have  been  found  necessary  during  the  progress 
of  almost  every  successive  yard  of  the  work.  It  is  by  far  the  great- 
est imdertaking  of  the  kind  that  has  been  attempted  in  our  country. 

•*  Perceiving,  at  the  outset,  that  his  contract  would  require  a  long 
time  for  its  completion,  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  daily  presence  was 
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Hornbi/  Lodge  at  Portage  FalU. 

necessarj',  wisely  determined  lo  surround  himself  by  his  family.  He 
accordiogiy  prcpsired  '  a  lodge*  for  them  iu  the  '  wilderocsB.'  The 
site  selected  is  wild  nnd  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  It  stands 
upon  a  small  plain  ur  table,  upon  the  highest  verge  ot  the  precipitous 
bank  of  the  river  so  often  adverted  to,aiewyard8only  from  the  edge, 
which  juts  out,  and  almost  impends  over  the  abyss,  tlircatcning  to 
descend  nnd  ovorwhuhn  all  that  may  be  below.  The  site  of  the 
building  is  near  the  soulhweslern  entrance  of  the  tunnel. •  Facing 
that  direction,  a  full  view  is  presented  of  the  chasm  of  the  riycr,  ana 
the  upper  nnd  middle  falls ;  the  roar  of  which  is  incessant,  and  the 
ascending  clouds  of  vapor  of  which  form  objects  of  ever- varying  and 
incessant  interest  and  beauty.  '  Hornby  boiige^  is  the  name  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  castle,  and  the  grounds  around  it — purposely  kept  as  wild 
as  nature  herself  has  made  them — afc  called  '  TVnne/  Park.' 

"The  house,  or  lodge,  is  of  itself  a  great  curiosity.    In  shape  it  is  aa^ 
octagon,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  stories  liigh — with        ...        > 
wings — according  to  the  ground-plan  annexed.     It  is  sup- ^-^"^v^ ^ 
ported  by  the  trunk  of  aliuge  oak  tree,  standing  in  tneCi       J3 
centre,  from  which  the  beams  and  rafters  radiate  to  the       •r-f 
outward  circumference.     It  stands  directly  over  the  main 
tunnel,  the  roof  of  which  is  100  feet  beneath  the  base  of  the  lodge. 
The  work  is  prosecuted  by  relief  parties  night  and  day ;  and  while 
the  miners  were  at  work  directly  beneath  the  lodge,  the  explosions 
of  the  powder  used  in  blasting  were  both  heard  nnd  felt  by  the  family, 
essentially  disturbing  their  slumber  at  niphl.     The  ornaments  of  the 
lodge,  over  the  doors  and  windows,  and  much  of  the  furniture,  are 
truly  Gothic,  being  formed  from  the  crookedest  limbs  of  trees  that 
could  be  found.     On  the  whole,  it  is  a  most  picturesque  establish- 
ment, standing  alone  in  its  rustic  beauty,  and  looking  ont  fearfiilly 

*  Having  fbnnerl)'  been  aatoa  jreen  engiged  on  public  worki,  we  wen  natunOy  intw- 
e«ied  in  i^  construction  et  tjuB  place.  Mudi  credii  it  due  (o  Mr.  Edwiid  A.  Stiltinan,  a 
young  man  of  33,  who  ii  ifae  rendent  mttnmemUi  engineer.  I£i  Hnee  ha*?  )M«ti  n 
luwoounaa  noceai  m  conpand  inib  mnilai  w«tf    '    "  "  " 
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upon  tlie  confuicd  deep.  1  was  a^uj^er  of  Mr.  Johnscm's  hospi- 
taltty  for  one  night.  It  was^^^^^^knooitliffht  night;  and  boUi 
by  day  and  night  I  enjoyed ^^^^^^Bic  ful].^ 

To  the  foregriiag  descrij^^^^^^^BI  add  that  the  building  pre- 


sents a  similar  appcarance^^^^^^HRirectioii.  There  is  between 
each  pair  of  win^s  a  doo^^^^H^^ns  into  an  octagonal  saloon, 
occupying  the  -wliole  of  thoPIBRnent,  excepting  the  wings.  This 
saloon  is  in  true  **  log  cabin"  style.  The  trunk  ot  the  huge  oak,  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  with  its  shaggy  bark  covering,  rises  from  the  floor 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  as  a  pillar  to  support  tne  ceiling.  The  fur- 
niture, chairs,  sofas,  tfcc,  in  this  apartment  are  formed  of  the  rough 
limbs  of  the  forest.  The  Avings  are  divided  into  rooms  of  convenient 
size  answering  the  Irespective  purposes  of  parlor,  library,  otGce, 
conservatory,  kitchen,  &c.  &.c.  The  structure  approaches  to  the 
Swiss  Gothic  style,  and  its  peculiar  and  novel  feature  is,  that  while 
the  lower  story  is  an  octagon,  the  upper  is  a  quadrilateral,  diamonding 
with  the  base. 

We  will  close  our  account  of  this  region  by  a  description  of  the 

lower  falls,  taken  from  the  "  Rambles."     "  The  water  at  the  lower 

&lls  rushes  around  an  immense  rock  in  its  descent,  close  under  the 

toutheastcm  hank.     Fortunately  for  visiters,  as  yet  the  scene  has 

been  thus  far  pennittcd  by  man  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature.     It  it 

therefore  as  wild  and  romantic  as  can  be  desired.     A  dark  screen  of 

evergreen,  hanging  over  the  cataract  so  near  and  thick  as  to  render 

it  unsafe  to  push  through  it,  partially  hides  the  descending  torrent  of 

foam,  which  dots  after  its  final  plunge  the  river  to  a  considerable 

distance  with  cream-like  ornaments.     Partly  detached  from  the  main 

wall  which  confines  the  river  to  its  narrow  bed,  a  huge  rock  partially 

m  conceals  the  fall,  tapering  upward  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  crested  wim 

B  evergreens.    On  the  opposite,  or  western  side,  the  top  of  the  rock 

Haronnd  which  the  waters  hurry  in  their  maddened  wrath,  is  level  as 

Mthe  house-floor,  and  large  enough  for  a  company  of 

\  ThMe  galluil  sons  who  ehoulder  guni 

\  And  twice  s  year  go  uut  ^.ttainiag, 

to  perform  their  martial  exercises  upon.  Midway  from  the  tof^  the 
sugar-loaf  is  united  to  the  main  buttress.  The  depth  of  this  fall  is 
B6  feet." 

RusBFORD,  taken  from  Caneadea  in  1827,  is  centralh'  situated 
firom  Albany  270,  and  from  Angelica,  northwest,  20  miles.  Pop.  1,502. 
Rushford  village  contains  1  Methodist  church,  and  about  70  dwellings. 

Sao,  taken  from  Angelica  in  1823,  and  centrally  distant,  south,  10 
miles.  Scio  and  WellsvilJe  are  post-offices.  Pop.  1,150.  In  its  ter- 
ritorial limits,  this  town  is  far  the  largest  in  the  county.  Its  surface 
ii  high  g|d  much  broken  by  streams,  and  heavily  timbered  with 
pines,  h^ock,  &c.  Most  of  the  township  is  in  its  primitive  wilder- 
ness state. 

Wsar  Almond  comprises  township  No.  4  in  the  first  range  of 
Horns*  Reserve,  and  was  taken  from  Almond,  Angelica  and  Alfred 
in  1836 ;  from  Angelica,  east,  7  miles.    Pop.  810. 
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Wirt,  taken  from  FriendjUi^nd  Bolivar ;  from  Angelica,  iouW^** 
;  14  miles.    Pop.  i,2Ua^^HbA;aiich  and  Richburg  are  poA- 


offices. 


end^^^nd  Bolivar 
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Bboomb  county,  named  at\er  Lieut  Gov.  Broome,  was  taken  from 
Tioca  in  1806.  Length,  on  the  Pcnnsylvaiua  li^e,  37  miles ;  bittadth, 
on  trie  Tioga  boundary  28,  on  the  Delaware  *i^,  and  midway  17 
miles.  Centrally  distant  from  Acw  York,  northwest,  252;  and  from 
Albany,  southwest,  145  miles.  Tiie  suriace  of  the  country  is  broken 
and  mountainous.  Among  its  principal  elevations  arc  the  Cookquago, 
the  Oquago,  and  the  Randolph  mountains.  The  valleys  bordering 
on  its  numerous  streams  are  extensive  and  fertile,  producing  large 

Suantitics  of  wheat.  The  soil  is  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing 
lan  the  culture  of  grain.  Fruit  succeeds  well.  The  inhabitants 
are  priacipaliy  farmers,  and  its  agriculture  is  respectable.  The 
Chenango  cnna!  enters  the  county  on  the  north,  follows  down  the 
valley  of  the  Chenango  river,  and  enters  the  Sugquehannah  river  at 
Binghamton.  The  line  of  the  Erie  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  The  county  is  divided  into  11  towns.  Population,  22,3^. 
Barker  was  taken  from  Lisle  in  I83I;  drained  by  the  Tiou^im^ 
oaa  river  crossing  it  diagonally  from  northwest  to  southeast.  Pop- 
ulation, 1,258.  Chenango  Forks,  post  village,  12  miles  north  ton 
Binghamton,  has  about  30  dwellings.  There  is  a  small  collection 
of  nouses  at  Hyde  settlement. 

Chenango  was  organized  in  February',  I79I ;  since  reduced 
limits.  It  is  centrally  intersected  by  Chenango  river,  which  entei 
the  Susquchannah  at  Chenango  Point.  Along  the  valleys  of  bol.^ 
these  streams  are  rich  alluvial  flats  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  Thiif 
land  is  broken  and  hilly,  containing  large  quantities  of  pine  and  other 
timber  for  market.  Population,  5,475.  The  village  of  Binghamtom 
in  this  town,  formerly  called  Chenango  Point,  the  shire  village  of  the 
county,  was  incorporated  in  1813,  1824,  and  1834.  It  deriT«l  it« 
present  name  from  William  Bingham,  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the 
village  in  its  infant  slate.  This  gentleman  was  possessed  of  &  large 
estate,  and  was  the  proprietor  ofa  large  patent  of  land  lying  wi  both, 
sides  of  the  Susquehannah,  including  the  site  of  the  village.  Mr. 
Bingham  was  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to  this  countm  when  a 
young  man,  and  went  bto  the  mercantile  business  in  Phradelphia. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress  for  some  years  while  it  held  its  ses- 
sions at  Philadelphia.  His  two  daughters  married,  the  one  Alexander, 
the  other  Henry  Baring,  two  noted  bankers  in  London.  Mr.  Bin^ 
bam  died  in  Lcmdoa  in  1804. 
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Western  View  of  Binghamton. 
The  afcove  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  it  is  entered 
from  the  west  side  of  Chenango  river,  by  tlic  red  bridge,  (so  called,) 
which  is  000  feet  long.     The  village  is  principally  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  Chenango,  and  contains  about  -iOO  houses,  30  stores,  and  2,000 
inhabitants.     There  are  six  churches,  viz :  1  Episcupat,  1  Methodist, 
1  Presbyterian,  1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and   1  Catholic.     There 
are  two  female  seminaries,  a  large  school  for  boys,  two  printing- 
offices,  the  courthouse  and  prison  ;  two  banks — the  Broome  County 
Bank  incorporated  1831,  with  a  capital  of  8100,000,  and  the  Bing- 
hamton  Bank,  which  commenced  its  operations  in  1839,  with  a  capitel 
of  S100,000,  and  the  privilege  of  extending  it  to  one  million.     The 
I  ^'i^pg®  of  Binghamton  is  150  miles  from  Albany,  90  from  Utica,  40 
B  mm  Norwich,  23  from  Owego,  and  7  from  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
\  Thereat  medium  of  transportation  to  the  place  is  by  the  Chenango 
ean3^    This  canal,  which  terminates  at  Binghamton  and  Utica,  ia 
95  miles  long,  46  feet  wide,  and  4i  deep.     The  number  of  locks  in 
the  whole  route  is  105.     The  canal  was  commenced  in  1834  and 
completed  in  1837,  and  cost  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  tract  of  country  in  which  Binghamton  is  situated,  became 
first  known  to  the  whites  by  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Sullivan  against 
the  Indians  in  1770.  Upon  the  site  of  Binghamton,  a  brigarlf  ^,i 
Ai^^^^  troops  under  the  command  of  Ccn.  James  Ciintmi,  the 
fatl^^Pr  De  Witt  Clinton,  encamped  for  one  or  two  nights  mi  their 
vay^^kin  the  main  body  under  Sullivan,  then  pcnetratiittr  <  vestward. 
The  mVH'hite  man  who  made  a  permanent  settlement  ^n  what  is 
daimet^w*  the  village  vicinity,  was  ('apt.  Joseph  Leon*  r. I,  who  was 
originalljr^from  Plymouth,  JMassachiisetts.  He  first  .ji.igrated  to 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania.  He  owned  a  farm  in  that  |il,',p;e,  and  was 
uoaer  arms  there  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  though  ii"i  on  the  field 
of  action.  He  moved  from  Wyoming  in  1787,  with  a  >  uung  wife  and 
two  little  children.     His  wife  and  children  were  "t  on  board  a 
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canoe,  with  what  ffoods  he  brought  up,  and  the  canoe  rdwed  by  a 
hired  man ;  while  ne  himself  went  up  on  land  with  two  ho]:i|eSy  keep- 
ing the  shore,  and  refl|iatinff  his  progress  by  that  of  his  family  on  the 
river.  A  Capt  Baldlw*  who  settled  on  tlic  Chemung  river,  moved 
up  at  the  same  time  in  company  with  him.* 

Capt  Leonard  received  his  first  information  of  this  region  from 
Amos  Draper,  then  an  Indian  trader  in  these  parts.  On  his  first  ar- 
rival, he  found  a  Mr.  Lyon,  who  lived  in  a  temporary  log  house  near 
where  Col.  Page's  ashery  now  stands.  In  two  or  three  weeks  after- 
ward. Col.  Wm.  Rose  and  his  brother,  from  Connecticut,  came  on  to 
Binghamton,  and  fixed  their  location  a  little  above  Capt  Leonard's. 
During  this  year,  (1787,)  Joshua  Whitney,  Gen.  Wm.  Whitney,  and 
Henry  Green,  from  Hillsdale,  Columbia  county,  came  to  this  place, 
and  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  ChenanTO,  about  two  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Susquehannah,  on  what  was  afterward  called 
Whitney's  flats.  At  the  time  the  above  families  settled  here,  their 
nearest  white  neighbors  were  at  Tioga,  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  these  first  emigrants,  a  number  of 
persons  from  Massachusetts  came  on  an  exploring  tour  to  this  region ; 
on  their  return  they  obtained  a  grant  from  the  legislature  of  JVlassa* 
chusetts  of  a  large  tract,  which  they  afterward  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians. This  tract  contained  230,000  square  acres,  for  which  the 
company  paid  to  the  state  £l^0.  It  appears  that  when  the  agents 
of  the  company  came  on,  they  found  that  patents  had  already 
been  granted  to  Bingham,  Wilson,  and  Cox,  by  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  interfered  with  their  grants.  This  claim  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  this  part  of  the  state,  originating  in  some  ancient  colonial 
claims,  was  finally  satisfied  by  the  grant  oi  the  right  of  pre-emption 
to  certain  lands  in  western  New  York.  The  facts  respecting  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians,*  &c.,  is  from  the  Annah  of  Binghamton^  ^ 

**  They  made  their  propositions  to  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  ot  it, 
appointed  a  time  and  place  for  the  negotiation  of  the  bargain||and 
returned  home.  These  individuals,  M  first,  designed  to  form  sieoin- 
pany  to  consist  only  of  eleven  persons  ;  but  conceiving  the  purchase 
too  heavy  for  so  small  a  number,  and  having  so  many  applications 
for  co-partnership,  the  number  of  the  company  was  finally  fixed  at 
sixty.  This  company  appointed  as  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
^dians,  Elijah  Brown,  (xen.  Oringh  Stoddard,  Gen.  Moses  Ashley, 
CTaJJt.  Raymond,  and  Col.  David  rixley.  These  gentlemen  n^t  the 
Indiains  in  treaty,  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Chenan|?o  river^ 
side,  two  or  three  miles  above  the  present  village  of  Binght 
the  forepart  of  winter.  But  at  this  treaty  the  negotiation^ 
fiilly  completed,  and  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Forks 
nango.  At  this  second  treaty,  there  were  between  thi 
hundred  Indians. 

*  The  authors  are  indebted  for  the  history  of  Binghamton,  to  a  woric  published  at  that 
pbce  in  1840,  entitled  **  Annals  of  Binghamton,  and  of  the  ooontry  connected  wHh  it, 
ftom  die  eazlieat  aettieiiieiit,  bjr  J.  a  ^H^lkiMOD." 
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^  At  this  and  the  former  treaty,  it  is  said,  the  Indians,  who  were  fur- 
nished with  provisions  and  liquor  at  the  expense  of  the  company, 
would  get  drunk,  almost  to  a  man,  by  night,  but  be  sober  through 
the  day.  While  the  subjects  of  the  treaty  were  under  discussion 
fit>m  day  to  day,  they  would  sit  in  circles  upon  the  ground,  and  listen 
with  the  utmost  decorum.  Their  chiefs,  when  they  spoke,  would 
speak  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  in  accordance  with  parliamentary 
rule.  Captain,  and  afterward  Esquire  Dean,  was  their  interpreter, 
and  did  their  business. 

^  The  nominal  sum  paid  for  this  tract  is  not  now  known,  but  the 
payment  was  made,  one  half  in  money,  and  the  other  moiety  in  goods, 
consisting  of  rifles,  hatchets,  ammunition,  blankets,  and  woollen  cloths. 
The  last,  it  is  said,  the  savages,  in  perfect  character  with  their  taste, 
immediately  tore  into  strings  for  ornament. 

**  An  estimation  was  made  of  the  entire  cost  of  these  ten  townships, 
to  wit :  the  purchase  price,  the  expense  of  the  treaties,  and  the  sur- 
vey made  ot  it,  and  found  to  amount  to  about  one  shilling  per  acre. 
The  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  tract,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
was  230,000  square  acres.  This,  equally  divided  among  the  sixty 
proprietors,  would  give  to  each  3,833  acres,  with  a  fraction  over. 
The  price  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  in  the  earliest  sale  of  it,  was 
uniformly  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre ;  but  it,  after  a  little,  rose  to 
one  dollar  per  acre,  and  even  to  more. 

**  The  land  upon  the  shores  of  the  two  rivers,  and  for  some  distance 
back,  was,  even  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  ^rtially  cleared,  so  far 
as  the  Indians  have  their  lands  cleared.  The  under-brush  was 
cleared,  having  been  kept  down  by  burning,  and  grass  growing  on 
the  flats.  The  Indians  imiformly  keep  down  the  shruboy  part  of 
their  hunting  grounds,  that  they  may,  with  the  more  facility,  discover 
and  pursue  meir  game.  Col.  Kose  says,  that  he  could  see  deer  upon 
the  mountains  immediately  back  of  him  for  half  a  mile,  so  free  were 
they  of  under-brush.  He  observes,  also,  that  the  woods  exhibited  a 
sombre  appearance,  from  their  annual  burnings.  The  large  island 
opposite  J  udge  Stoddard's,  was,  when  the  first  settlers  came,  covered 
with  grass  and  the  anacum  weed,  a  tall  kind  of  weed,  the  roots  of 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  digging  and  drying,  and  then  grind- 
in^  or  pounding  for  bread  stuff;  or  rather  its  apology,  perhaps, 
when  their  com  failed  them. 

*•  The  Indians,  in  their  treaty  with  the  New  England  commissioners, 
resenrtid  to  themselves  the  right  of  hunting  upon  the  lands  they  had 
•old,  finr^the  term  of  seven  years ;  and  also  made  a  reserve  of  one 
half  mib'^^ square,  as  their  own  possession.  This  reserve  was  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Castle  creek,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the  Castle 
Farm.  Upon  this  reserve  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  who  did 
not  remove  to  New  Stockbridge,  or  Oneida,  resided.  Their  number 
on  tne  farm  is  said  to  have  been  about  twenty  families.  They  by  no 
means  confined  themselves  to  this  little  spot.  They  cultivated  the 
ground  of  the  farm,  more  or  less,  but  depended  chiefly*  in  accordance 
Vfith  their  iongcustom  and  native  propensity, upon  hunting  and  fishing.** 
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In  the  summer  of  1789,  a  very  considerable  accession  was  made 
by  persons  who  settled  in  the  Susquehannah  and  Chenango  valleys. 
Daniel  Hudson,  afterward  a  major  and  judge,  settled  between  Capt 
Leonard  and  Col.  Rose  ;  Jonathan  Fitch  settled  upon  the  creek  that 
took  his  name :  he  was  a  merchant  from  Wyoming,  and  had  been 
sherifT  of  the  county ;  it  is  believed  he  was  the  first  representative  to 
the  state  legislature  from  the  new  county  of  Tioga.  The  first  reli- 
gious society  formed  within  the  bounds  of  the  settlement  was  a  Bap- 
tist church,  consisting  of  10  or  12  members,  formed  by  Elder  Howe, 
a  very  early  settler  in  the  place.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Fisk. 
This  society  became  extinct  about  the  year  1800.  A  Dutch  Re- 
formed church  was  founded  about  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manly, 
who  was  succeeded  in  his  ministrations  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer:  this 
church  was  afterward  merged  into  the  rresbyterian.  The  present 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized  in  1817.  Mr.  Nilcs,  their  minister, 
was  ordained  the  next  year.  He  died  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Lock  wood,  who  continued  his  pastoral  relation  till  1833.  HjC 
was  succeeded,  in  1836,  bv  the  Rev.  John  A.  Nash:  in  1838,  Mr. 
Nash  was  succeeded  by  ftev.  David  D.  Gregory.  The  Episcopal 
church  was  incorporated  in  1816.  Rev.  Mr.  Keeler  was  the  first 
oflSciating  clergyman.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Cumming. 
In  1821,  Mr.  Cumminff  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gear.  The 
clergymen  succeeding  nave  been  in  the  following  order :  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Huse,  in  1824;  Rev.  Mr.  Cumming,  in  1829;  Rev.  Hiram 
Adams,  in  1831;  Rev.  Mr.  Shimeall,  in  1835;  and  Rev.  Edward 
Andrews,  in  1836.  The  Methodist  society  was  formed  in  1817.  In 
1822,  the  Methodist  chapel  was  purchased  of  the  Episcopalians,  and 
moved  from  the  site  of  the  present  Episcopal  church  to  wnere  it  now 
stands.  The  present  Baptist  church  was  instituted  in  1829.  EUder 
Frederick  was  its  first  pastor.  The  succeeding  pastors  have  been  in 
the  order  following :  Revs.  Jason  Corwin,  Henry  Robertson,  Davis 
Dimmick,  William  Storrs,  and  Rev.  James  M.  Coley.  The  Congre- 
gational church  was  organized  in  1836,  and  the  Kev.  John  Stark- 
weather was  called  to  be  their  pastor ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  W.  Bush.  A  Catholic  church  was  finished  in  1837.  In 
Jan.  1838,  a  Universalist  society  was  organized. 

Windsor,  the  ancient  Oquaeo,  was  taken  from  Chenango  in  1807; 
has  a  mountainous  surface,  and  is  centrally  intersected  by  trie  Susque- 
hannah. Great  quantities  of  locust  timber,  valuable  for  shipbuilding, 
have  been  taken  from  this  town.  The  principal  settlement  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  has  about  60  dwellings,  and 
350  inhabitants ;  16  miles  from  Binghamton,  and  128  from  ^bany. 
Pop.  2,368. 

The  valley  of  Oquago  was  settled  by  the  whites  about  the  year 
1788.  The  most  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  were  from  Waterbury 
and  Watertown,  in  Connecticut.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Buck  was  the  first 
minister  who  preached  in  the  place.  He  was  called  by  the  first  settlers 
Major  Buck,  as  he  had  held  that  oflUce  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Mr.  WillistoBt  a  missionary  from  Connecticut,  appears  to  have  been 
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the  next  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Rev. 
Seth  Sage  became  the  settled  pastor,  and  remained  such  till  his  death. 
The  Episcopal  church  ivas  organized  in  1803,  by  Bishop  chase,  then 
a  missionary  in  Western  New  York.  The  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  1800,  the  Methodist  in  1833. 

Oquago  was  the  residence  of  a  tribe  of  Indians.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  half-way  resting-place  for  the  "  Six  Nations"  as  they 
passed  south  of  Wyoming,  and  also  for  the  tribes  of  the  Wyoming 
valley  as  they  passed  north.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  celebrated 
divine,  while  a  minister  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  in  this  place.  He  procured  a  mis- 
sionary for  them.  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  and  three  other  persons,  Mr, 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley.  The  three  latter  returned.  Mrs, 
Ashley,  it  appears,  was  employed  during  her  stay  as  an  interpreter. 
Mr.  Hawley  remained  their  missionary  until  the  commencement  of 
the  French  war,  when  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  him  to  remain 
longer.  About  one  vear  previous  to  this  time,  Mr.  Edwards  sent 
<me  of  his  sons,  a  lad  of  about  nine  years  of  age,  to  Oquago,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Hawley,  to  learn  the  Indian  language,  in  order  to 
become  an  Indian  missionary.  When  the  war  commenced,  a  faithful 
bdian,  who  had  special  care  of  the  lad,  took  him  and  conveyed  him 
to  his  ifather,  part  of  the  way  on  his  back.  This  lad  was  afterward 
Plresident  of  Union  College. 

The  following,  relating  to  the  privations  and  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  first  settlers  of  Oquago  valley,  is  from  Wilkinson^s  Annals  of 
BinghanUon, 

"In  about  the  year  1794,  there  was  what  was  called  the  pumpkin 
freshet,  in  the  month  of  August;  the  Susquehannah  rising  much 
above  its  usual  height,  and  sweeping  down  in  its  tide  the  productions 
of  the  fields— com,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  &c.  A  great  scarcity  was 
the  natural  consequence.  During  this  scarcity,  Maj.  Stow  shouldered 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  in  which  the  whole  neighborhood  had  a  common 
ihare,  and  started  for  Wattles'  ferry  to  mill,  a  distance  of  more  than 
forty  miles,  carrying  his  grist  the  whole  distance  on  foot.  He  got 
his  wheat  ground,  and  returned  in  the  same  trudging  manner. 
During  his  journey,  he  purchased  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea — at 
that  time  a  rare  article  with  the  settlers — to  help  out  the  repast 
which  he  anticipated  at  his  return.  Upon  his  arrival  home,  the 
neighbors,  who  held  an  interest  in  the  grist  of  wheat — and  most  pro- 
bably others  also — collected  at  the  major's  house,  to  hold  a  sort  of 
thanksgiying ;  which  was  to  be  celebrated  by  preparing  and  partak- 
ing of  as  sumptuous  a  feast  as  their  stores  would  admit.  Out  of  the 
flour  they  made  short-cake;  but  having  no  bog's  lard,  they  would 
have  come  short  of  this  luxury,  had  not  the  major  bethought  himself 
of  some  heat's  grease  which  he  had  in  the  house,  and  which  answer- 
ed as  a  substitute.  Their  tea  was  quite  a  ncvr  article  to  them,  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared.  They  had  no  teakettle,  no  teapot, 
no  teacups.  '  Instead  of  the  first,  a  small  kettle  was  furnished  to  boil 
the  water  in ;  they  put  the  tea  into  the  same  to  steep  it ;  and  instead 
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of  cups  and  saucers,  they  used  a  wooden  bowl,  which  they  passed 
around  from  one  to  the  other.  Still  they  made  a  merry  cheer  of  it ; 
ftU  the  glow  of  sociability,  and  told  each  his  best  anecdote.  These 
early  inhabitants,  when  they  became  old,  would  tell  the  stor\'  to  their 
children  and  more  recent  inhabitants,  with  moistened  eyes ;  but  said, 
it  was  then  a  heart-felt  thanksgiving  and  a  merry  time. 

Coles viLLE,  taken  from  Windsor  in  1821 ;  drained  centrally  by 
the  Susquehannah river;  from  Albany  123  miles.     Pop.  2,517.     Har- 

Esrsvilie,  17  miles  N.  £.  from  Binghamton,  has  about  30  dwellings, 
olesville,  New  Ohio,  Nineveh,  Dora,  and  Susquehannah,  are  post- 
offices.  Bellona  springs  in  this  town,  so  named  from  some  sulphur 
springs,  has  been  frequented  for  health  and  pleasure. 

CoNKLiN,  taken  from  Chenango  in  1824  ;  having  the  Susquehannah 
river  running  N.  W.  through  it  in  a  deep  valley  with  fertile  flats. 
Pop.  1,471.  Conklin  and  Corbotville  are  post-offices :  the  former  of 
which  is  about  4  miles  E.  of  Binghamton. 

Lisle,  taken  from  Union  in  1801 ;  from  Binghamton,  N.  £•,  18 
miles.  Lisle,  Lisle  Centre,  and  Union  Village,  are  post-offices.  This 
town  was  settled  in  1792  by  emigrants  from  the  eastern  states.  Pop. 
1,558. 

*'  A  congregational  church  was  organized  in  what  is  called  Lisle,  in 
the  year  1797,  by  the  Rev.  Seth  Williston,  who  had,  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, been  sent  there  by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  upon 
the  personal  application  of  Mr.  Edwards.  The  church  consisted,  in 
its  first  formation,  of  sixteen  members,  eleven  of  whom  were  by  pro- 
fession. In  1801,  William  Osbom  was  elected  to  the  office  of  a 
deacon ;  but  it  was  not  till  1810  that  he  was  consecrated  by  the  im- 
position of  hands  from  the  presbytery ;  and  his  colleague,  Andrew 
Squires,  was  consecrated  at  the  same  time. 

**  Mr.  Williston  employed  about  half  of  his  time  in  pastoral  duties  in 
this  congregation;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  missionated  in  Union, 
Owego,  and  in  Oquago.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Lisle,  in  October,  1803  ;  and  from  this  period  he  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed all  his  time  within  the  pastoral  limits  of  this  one  congregation, 
until  he  was  dismissed  from  it  in  1810.  The  church  of  Lisle  was  the 
earliest  organized,  it  is  believed,  of  any  west  of  the  Catskill  and  south 
of  Utica.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Williston's  installation,  the  council  or- 
ganized what  then  was  called  '  The  Susquehannah  Association/  tak- 
mg  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

*•  In  the  year  1796,  Mr.  E.  Edwards  built  the  first  saw-mill  on  the 
Onondaga  or  ik  waters ;  and  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  first  that 
came  down  the  Chenango  with  a  raft.  He  subsequently  carried  on 
lumbering  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  pine  timber  of  that  section  being 
of  a  superior  quality,  compensated  for  his  being  so  far  back  from  the 
broader  stream  of  the  Susquehannah.  The  first  grist-mill  was  built 
much  later,  by  Dr.  Wheeler.  Previous  to  this,  the  inhabitants  came 
down  to  Cas^e  creek  for  their  grinding ;  and  when  that  mill  failed 
for  want  of  water,  they  were  obUged  to  go  to  Tio^  Pofait" 

Naittiookb,  taken  from  Lisle  m  1831 ;  from  Albany  144  mikip 
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There  are  sulphur  springs  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  town ;  14  miles 
N.  W.  from  Binghamton.     Pop.  418. 

Sandford,  taken  from  Windsor  in  1821  ;  from  Albany  121,  from 
Binghamton,  E.,  24  miles.  The  town  is  thinly  settled,  being  stony 
and  mountainous.     Pop.  1,172. 

Triangle,  so  named  from  its  shape,  taken  from  Lisle  in  1831 ; 
from  Albany  132,  from  Binghamton,  N.,  17  miles.  Pop.  1,692.  Tri- 
angle post-office  is  at  Clarke's  settlement,  near  the  E.  line,  where 
there  are  about  30  dwellings.  At  Union  pillage  is  the  post-office 
named  Upper  Lisle. 

Union  was  organized  in  1791 ;  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sua- 
quehannah ;  its  surface  is  undulating,  with  a  fertile  soil  of  gravelly 
loam.  The  village  of  Union  is  on  the  Susquehannah,  9  miles  W. 
from  Binghamton,  containing  about  50  houses  and  300  inhabitants. 
Maine  post-office  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  Pop.  2,600. 

The  town  appears  to  have  been  first  settled  about  the  year  1789. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  settlers  was  Gen.  Oringh  Stoddard,  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Boston  Company  to  treat  with 
the  Indians.  Amos  Patterson,  afterward  judge  of  Broome  county, 
and  Joshua  Mersercau,  one  of  the  earliest  judges  of  old  Tioga 
county,  were  early  settlers  in  Union.  Judge  Mersereau  and  his 
brother  John,  were  originally  from  New  Jersey.  Previous  to  the 
revolutionary  war,  these  two  brothers  removed  to  Staten  Island, 
where  thev  Kept  a  large  tavern.  It  is  stated  that  they  were  the  first 
persons  who  commenced  a  line  of  stages  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, uniting  their  line  with  the  boats  that  plied  between  their  own 
dock  and  New  York. 

When  Staten  Island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  Judge  Mer- 
sereau and  his  brother,  being  zealous  in  the  American  cause,  left  the 
island  and  entered  into  the  American  service.  These  two  brothers 
were  the  principal  agents  in  preventing  the  British  from  crossing  the 
Delaware  in  their  pursuit  of  Washington.  Judee  Mersereau,  who 
was  a  commissary  tnrough  the  war,  was  much  about  the  person  of 
Washington.  Wnen  he  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  he  was  asked  if 
he  was  sure  that  he  had  removed  every  thing  that  could  be  employed 
to  transport  the  enemy  over.  Washington  replied  he  thought  he 
had.  Judge  Mersereau  begged  the  privilege  of  re-crossing  with  his 
brother  and  making  search.  They  went  back  and  searched  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  found,  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  two  Durham 
Doats,  which  had  been  timely  sunk  by  a  royalist  who  lived  near. 
They  raised  them  up  and  took  them  to  the  Pennsylvania  side. 

**  Several  of  the  Indians,  whose  particular  location  was  at  the  Castle 
farm,  had  temporary  huts  or  wigwams  in  Union,  near  the  river,  and 
on  both  sides.  These  they  occupied  more  or  less  for  several  years 
after  the  country  was  settled.  W  here,  and  in  what  manner,  they  ob- 
tained their  salt  was  always  a  mystery  to  the  whites.  They  would 
strike  a  course  over  the  mountain  about  opposite  Judge  Mersereau's, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  after  an  absence  of  about  twelve 
hours,  would  return  with  a  pail  or  kettle  of  salt;  and  that,  too,  im- 
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mediately  upon  their  return,  would  be  warm.  Old  Mr.  Richards 
used  to  say,  that  the  Indians  would  cross  the  river  below  Willow 
Point,  rise  the  mountain,  and  bring  back  salt.  Sometimes  it  would 
be  warm.  He  inferred  that  there  must  be  a  salt  spring  near,  but  it 
never  could  be  found.  John  D.  Mersereau  relates,  that  when  a  lad, 
his  father  and  himself  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  Indians  when 
xhey  were  known  to  have  set  out  for  salt ;  but  they  soon  would  ap- 
pear to  be  apprehensive  that  they  were  watched,  and  would  either 
remain  where  they  were,  or  turn  from  their  course.  Never  more 
than  two  would  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  They  used  the  utmost 
precaution  to  prevent  the  whites  from  ever  discovering  the  secret 
spot  They  had  other  places  to  which  they  resorted  for  salt,  one  or 
more  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oquago.  Why  these  sources  of  salt 
have  never  been  found  by  the  whites,  is  a  mystery. 

Vestal  was  taken  from  Union  in  1823,  being  divided  from  that 
town  by  the  Susquehannah.  It  is  a  lumbering  town,  being  but  a 
small  part  of  it  cultivated.  Major  David  Barney  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers.  He  came  down  the  river  from  Cooperstown  with  a  large 
family  of  children  in  a  canoe.  Vestal  is  8  miles  S.  W.  from  Bin^- 
hamton.     Pop.  1,250.     There  are  two  post-offices,  Vestal,  S.  VestS. 
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Cayuga  county  was  formed  from  Onondaga  in  1799;  but  other 
counties  have  since  been  taken  from  it  Greatest  length  N.  and  S. 
55,  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  23  miles.  From  Albany,  W.,  156 
miles,  from  New  York,  301.  Upon  the  S.  the  surface  rises  into 
ridges,  along  the  Cayuga  lake,  the  Owasco  lake  and  inlet,  and  the 
Skaneateles  lake.  The  disposition  of  the  waters  shows  an  irregular 
surface.  The  Poplar  ridge,  E.  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  rises  in  some 
places  to  600  feet  above,  but  has  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  lake,  dis- 
playing finely  cultivated  farms.  The  eastern  declivity  of  this  and 
other  hills  are  more  abrupt.  On  the  N.  of  Auburn,  the  country  is 
comparatively  level,  yet  has  a  rolling  appearance  from  the  many 
large  gravel  hills  scattered  over  the  plain,  assuming  in  many  places 
the  semblance  of  stupendous  mounds  formed  by  art.  This  gravel 
has  much  limestone,  and  produces  excellent  wheat.  Few  portions 
of  the  state  possess  more  fertile  lands,  or  can  boast  of  higher  cultiva- 
tion. In  all  the  fruits  of  the  climate,  this  county  is  prolific.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  land  is  under  improvement.  The  southern  portion 
is  most  thickly  settled.  The  Cayuga  lake,  which  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  western  boundary,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  36  miles  long, 
and  from  1  to  4  broad.  The  county  is  divided  into  22  towns.  Pop. 
50,364. 

AcBuxjf  was  UikeuJtQm  Aurelius^ in  1823b    The  town»  3  miles  by 
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2,  comprehending  6  lots  of  the  old  militarj-  tract,  is  included  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  the  village.  The  compact  part  of  the  village 
lies  2i  miles  from  Lake  Owasco,  on  the  outlet  of  that  name.  It  is 
156  miles  from  Alhany,  314  from  New  York,  7  from  Weedsport  on 
the  Erie  canal,  and  339  from  Washington.  Pop.  5,020.  There  are 
S  Presbyterian  churches,  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  an4 
1  Catholic ;  a  state  prison,  courthouse,  theological  seminnry,  an 
academy,  2  banks,  4  printing-offices,  and  a  number  of  splendid  hotels. 
Auburn  is  one  of  the  most  tnriving  and  beautiful  villages  in  the  state- 
Its  principal  streets  are  adorned  with  lof^y  buildings  of  brick  and 
limestone. 


Eatlem  part  of  Geneaee-ttreet,  Atibum. 

Auburn  was  first  settled  in  1793,  by  Col.  John  L.  Hardenbergh, 
Bod  was  for  many  years  called  "  Hardenbergh' t  Comers."  It  became 
B  post  village  in  1800,  and  in  1805  the  county  town  ;  and  received  its 
present  name  from  Dr.  Crosset.  At  this  time,  the  village  consisted 
of  but  a  few  log  dwellings,  a  store  or  two,  a  grist-mill,  &.C.,  all  situ- 
ated near  the  bank  of  the  creek,  not  far  from  the  spot  occupied  by 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Leonard  &  Warden. 

In  1S07,  the  building  of  the  courthouse  was  commenced,  and  the 
county  courts  removed  to  this  place  from  Aurora,  In  1811,  the  vil- 
lage  is  supposed  to  have  contained  about  300  inhabitants ;  the  court- 
house was  the  only  public  building ;  even  this  was  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  construction  of  an  academy,  a  three-story  brick  building, 
and  a  neat  little  Episcopal  church  were  commenced,  and  a  Fre*- 
byterian  society  formed  during  this  year. 

In  1815,  Auburn  was  incorporated  a  village,  at  which  time  it  con- 


laiDed  1,000  inhabitants.  From  thia  period,  its  improvement  became 
more  rapid  and  uniform ;  walks  were  now  put  down  on  the  priocipal 
ilreets,  which  before  were  muddy  and  uneven.  In  1816,  the  state 
prisoD  was  founded  in  this  place ;  the  first  Prcsbvterian  church  in 
Korth-street  was  commenced,  and  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  capital 
•200,000,  was  chartered.  In  April,  1817,  the  viUage  contained 
1,506  inhabitants,  148  dwellings,  20  stores,  and  40  mechanic  shops. 
A  railroad  connects  Auburn  with  Syracuse.  This  road  is  26  miles 
long,  and  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  8460,000.  A  railroad  is 
now  constructing  between  this  place  and  Rochester,  which  passes 
some  distance  S.  of  the  Erie  canal,  through  the  ilourishiog  villages 
of  Caoaiidaigua  and  Geneva,  a  distance  by  this  route  of  771  miles. 


Anhum  Theological  Seminary. 

The  jlx6i(ni  "neobgieaJ  Seminary  was  established  by  the  synod  of 
Geneva  in  1619,  and  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  in  1820,  was  placed 
under  commissioners,  chosen  by  the  synods  of  Genesee,  Geneva,  and 
Oneida.  There  are  four  professors  in  the  institution.  Over  300 
clergymen  have  been  eduq^|^  since  its  establishment.  In  1839,  the 
number  of  students  was  71.  The  principal  building  is  of  stone,  pre- 
senting a  front  of  200  feet.  The  library  exhibits  a  valuable  collec- 
tion oi  choice  theological  works,  and  contains  upwards  of  5,000  vols. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  library,  rooms,  or  furniture. 
The3feUiixfiif£pi>co/>a/ society  was  organized  in  1821;  their  house, 
on  Chapel-street,  was  erected  soon  at^r,  and  has  been  since  sold  to 
the  Catholics ;  their  present  stone  chapel,  on  North-street,  was  erected 
^Bi  1633.  The  Baptist  society  was  organized  in  1825,  and  built  a 
church  on  South-street,  (since  sold  to  the  Universal ists.)  in'  1829; 
their  church  on  Genesee-slreel  was  erected  in  1834.  The  Second 
Presbyterian  society  was  organized  in  1829,  and  the  foundation  of 
their  house  laid.  In  1833,  tnie  Universalist  society  was  organized; 
and  in  1834,  the  Catholics  fitted  up  their  church  on  Chapcl-strecL 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  state  prison  as  viewed  from 
the  N. ;  the  cupola  aS  the  courlhouse  ia  aeen  in  the  distance.    The 
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State  Prison  at  Avintm 

erection  of  this  prison  commenced  in  1816.  "  It  occupies  a  plot  of 
^rouDcl  forming  a  square  500  feet  each  way,  enclosed  with  a  boundary 
trail  2,000  feet  in  extent,  30  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick  at  the  base. 
A  small  river  or  creek  runs  along  the  S.  side  of  the  boundary,  and 
sufficient  power  from  the  atreajn  is  obtained,  by  means  of  a  water- 
wheel  and  ahaf^  through  the  wall,  to  work  the  machinery  within  the 
prison.  The  prison  buildings  stand  back  about  80  feet  from  the 
road,  and  form  three  sides  of  a  square ;  the  front  part  being  about 
380  feet  long ;  each  of  the  return  wings  is  340  feet  long  and  45  m 
depth."  The  cost  of  erecUng  the  prison  was  more  than  (500,000. 
The  usual  number  of  prisoners  of  late  years  has  been  between  6  and 
"TOO.  The  earnings  of  the  prison  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1830, 
ivas  •60,161.46;  the  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  851,671.81. 
}leltgious  instruction  is  regularly  given  by  the  chaplain.  Sunday 
schools  are  instituted  in  the  prisons,  in  which  the  students  in  the  the- 
ological seminary  and  other  pious  persons  assist ;  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  convicts,  if  illiterate,  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts. 

"  The  building  contained  originally  550  cells.  More,  we  believe, 
have  lately  been  added.  They  are  principally  distributed  into  four 
tiers  or  stories,  and  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  block  or  wing. 
The  cells  are  each  7  feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and  3}  wide.  They  are 
sufficiently  lighted,  well  warmed,  and  ventilated.  The  area  between 
the  cells  and  the  parallel  walls,  10  feet  wide,  is  open  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof;  and  of  this  interval,  3  feet  adjoining  the  cells  arepcca- 
[Ned  by  the  galleries.  This  space  in  front  of  the  cells  forms  a  com- 
plete sounding-gallery,  so  that  the  watchman  in  the  open  area  on  the 
ground  can  near  even  a  whisper,  from  a  distant  cell  in  the  upper 

ItOTT. 

"Such  are  the  provisions  and  precautions  for  thp  separate  confine- 
ment of  the  prisoners  at  night.  In  the  daytime,  Uiey  are  compelled 
to  labor  together,  in  en  orderly  and  penitential  manner.  Soon  after 
daylight,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  prison  bell,  the  turnkey  unlocks  the 
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Prisoners  at  the  Slate  Prison  at  Auburn. 

doors  of  the  cells,  when  the  convicts,  each  with  his  ni^ht  tub,  water 
can,  and  mush  kid,  march  out ;  and  having  disposed  of  these  article! 
according  to  the  order  of  the  prison,  proceed  to  the  workshops, 
where  they  commence  the  labor  of  the  day.  At  a  fixed  hour  another 
bell  is  rung,  when  they  form  again  in  line,  and  march  in  silence,  with 
closed  files,  to  the  mesa-room,  where  they  breakfast  at  narrow  tables, 
80  arranged  that  they  are  unable  to  exchange  even  looks  or  signs. 
After  an  interval  of  20  to  30  minutes,  they  return  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  workshops.  At  12  o'clock,  they  dine  under  the  same  care  to 
prevent  intercourse.  On  the  approach  of  night,  they  wash  their 
races  and  hands,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  form  a  Hne  according 
to  the  number  of  their  cells,  march  out  of  the  shops  to  their  tubs,  and 
at  the  word  of  command  take  them  up.  step  forward  and  empty  into 
the  drain  the  water  which  had  been  placed  in  them  in  the  morning 
to  purify  them.  They  then  proceed,  with  closed  files,  the  tabs  hang- 
ing on  their  arms,  to  the  wash-room,  adjoining  the  kitchen,  where 
their  mush  and  molasses  in  a  kid,  and  water  in  a  can  for  drinkiag, 
have  been  placed  together,  in  rows,  by  the  cooks;  and,  without 
breaking  their  step,  they  stoop  and  take  up  the  can  and  kid,  march  to 
their  respective  galleries,  enter  their  cells  as  they  arrive  at  them,  and 
pull  the  doors  partly  shut.  Each  gallery  is  occupied  by  one  compa- 
ny, which'is  marched  and  locked  up  by  one  turnkey,  with  two  keys, 
difiering  from  each  other,  and  from  all  the  rest  The  convicts  then 
eat  supper  in  their  respective  cells.  At  an  early  hour  they  are  re- 
quired, by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  to  take  off  their  clothes  and  go  to 
bed,  upon  their  canvass  hammocks;  when  well,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  lie  down  before  the  bell  rings,  nor  to  get  up  again,  but  from  neces- 
sity, until  the  ringipg  of  the  morning  bell.  During  the  night,  turn- 
kej-s  are  constantly  moving  round  the  galleries,  wearing  woollen 
socks  on  their  feet,  and  walking  so  noiselessly  that  the  convicts  are 
not  able  to  discover  tbeir  fH'esence  or  absence ;  and  thus  the  whole 
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wing,  coDtaining  several  hundred  convicts,  is  preserved  in  perfect 
stillness  and  order.  It  is  obvious  that  no  comniunication  can  take 
place  between  the  convicts  at  night,  without  the  connivance  or  negli- 
gence of  the  turnkeys,  which  is  guarded  against  by  the  visits  of  the 
Keeper  and  his  deputies  at  different  hours," — Gordon's  Gaz. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave- 
yard N.  of  the  village. 

"PrafcoKiii  Idt.  Eccica  Folitioeqae  noaira  Reverendo  Muthaeo  Ls  Rue  Ferrin«  D.D. 
qumdcciDi  uuio*  a  priDcipio  in  Semiiurio  Aubumenst  ibeolugjco  qui  enidilua  dllecluB  mo. 
desliu  innHctatc  trga  deuni  I'que  bonunes  cunclos  imBgine  Dei  crcaloa  aincerus  viiil  nilo 
msii  V  MDCCLXXVII  morilurus  cillum  pmspexil  tninquillus  pKIienB  benignin  ipe  in 
ChiuU  •do  ndiatiu  chrialum  cmb  verum    drum  el  redemplorcm   aunm  glDiioeiaintom 

GodcD*  confeHu  et  precatiu  Criumphivil  suia  benediiu  gloriae  ascendit  Feb.  XII 
DCCCXXXVl    Hanc  Ispidem  unici  Donnulb  oriiaQ  pofoere." 

[To  the  memory  uf  Rev.  Matthew  La  Rup  Perhne,  D.  U.,  Frofpraor  of  Bcctesiastici] 
Hiatatr  and  Polity,  for  iifleen  yean,  in  tbe  Thealogical  Seniinary  at  Auburn.  He  wai 
learned,  uniablc,  and  modeet,  and  lived  in  sincere  piety  towarda  God  and  good  will  toward* 
■U  meo  rreaied  in  ibe  image  of  God.  He  was  bom  May  5,  1777.  In  the  near  proapect 
of  death  he  waa  tranquil  and  patient,  illumined  by  hope  in  Chrial  alone,  whom  he  joyftdly 
canfeaaed  to  be  the  true  God  and  his  moat  gloriouB  Kedeemer.  Haiing  prayed,  he  tii. 
■unpbed  over  death,  bleaaed  his  friends,  and  ascended  id  glory,  Feb.  13,  1836. — Some  of 
hia  bereaied  fnenda  have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory.] 

"  1  Cor,  15  ;  57.  '  But  thanks  be  to  God  which  give  ih  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jnoa  ChriaC  Rte.  mtliam  Leicit,  Jr.,  aon  of  Wm.  and  Mar)'  Lewie  of  his  vicinity.  Alter 
hii  course  of  preparnrory  aiudiea  in  William"  College  and  Auburn  Tbeo.  Seminary,  and 
■ucCMtluIly  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  Education,  Temperance  and  Piety  in  Canada, 
tteif  York,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  he  went  home  to  God,  4  April,  tS38,  aged  3G  years.  From 
ibe  bible  ela.'n.  his  in'erest  in  religion  began.  His  foiih  and  character  were  formed  on  tha 
Bible  ;  and  he  went  down  the  dork  valley  aaying  *  alt  is  tight.' " 

A L' BE Lius,  organized  in  1789;  bounds  since  altered;  from  Albany 
159  miles.  Pop.  2,644.  Cayuga,  9  miles  W.  from  Auburn,  has  about 
30  dwellings.  Aurelius  and  Fostcrdale  are  smalt  villages.  Clarks- 
Tille,  I  mile  W.  from  Auburn,  has  about  50  dwellings. 


Cayuga  Bridge. 


Tbe  above  view  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Cayuga 
lake  on  the  great  western  turnpike,  was  taken  on  the  western  baui, 
and  shows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  a  portion  of  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Cayuga.  T\us  large  building  on  the  right  Is  the  well-known 
tavern  of  Mr.  Titus,  having  superior  accommodations.  This  bridge, 
•o  btaoaa  in  political  estimatea,  was  commenced  in  May,  1799,  and 
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finished  in  September,  1800.  It  was  built  by  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  cost  8150,000.  Its  length  is  one  mile. 
**  This  bridge  is  the  longest  in  America,  perhaps  in  the  world,  and 
yet  five  years  ago,"  says  a  traveller  in  1800,  ^  the  Indians  possessed 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  imbosomed  in  almost  impenetrable  woods.** 
The  first  bridge  was  built  on  mud  sills — the  second  on  piles — the 
third  and  last  was  erected  in  1833,  and  cost  about  815,000. 

Brutus,  taken  from  Aurelius  in  1802.  Pop.  2,045.  Weedsport, 
incorporated  in  1831,  on  the  canal  7  miles  N^  of  Auburn,  26  from 
Syracuse,  87  W.  of  Utica,  and  197  by  canal  from  Albany,  is  a  flour- 
ishing village,  with  about  120  dwellings.  Centre ville  is  a  small  vil* 
lage  on  the  canal. 

Cato,  taken  from  Aurelius  in  1802 ;  bounds  since  altered ;  from 
Albany  155,  from  Auburn,  N.  E.,  13  miles.  Cato  Comers  and  Cato 
are  small  villages.     Pop.  2,380. 

CoNuuEST,  taken  from  Cato  in  1821 ;  from  Albany  162  miles. 
Pop.  1,911.     The  post-office  is  19  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Auburn. 

Fleming,  taken  from  Aurelius  in  1823;  from  Albany  160  miles. 
Pop.  1,330.     Fleming,  5  miles  S.  of  Auburn,  has  about  20  dwellings. 

Genoa,  organized  by  the  General  Sessions  of  Ontario  county,  in 
1789,  by  the  name  of  Milton;  name  and  bounds  since  altered ;  from 
Albany  185,  from  Auburn  centrally  distant,  S.,20  miles.  Pop.  2^91. 
Genoa,  formerly  called  the  "  Indian  Fields,**  has  about  40  dwellings. 
Northville  has  about  20  dwellings.  Kings  Ferry,  Five  Comers,  and 
East  Genoa  are  post-offices.  ^ 

Ira,  taken  from  Cato  in  1821 ;  from  Albany  189  miles.  Pop.  2,282. 
Ira,  24  miles  N.  of  Auburn,  has  about  25  dwellings. 

Ledyaro,  taken  from  Scipio  in  1823.  Aurora,  post  village  18 
miles  S.  W.  from  Auburn,  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  lake  in  a 
fertile  country,  and  has  several  churches,  the  Cayuga  Academy,  and 
about  125  dwellings.  Levana,  also  upon  the  lake,  14  miles  from 
Auburn,  is  a  small  village.     Pop.  2,500. 

Locke,  taken  from  Milton,  original  name  of  Genoa,  in  1802  ;  from 
Albany  166,  from  Auburn  centrally  distant,  S.  E.,  21  miles.-  Milan, 
at  which  is  the  post-office  of  the  town,  has  about  50  dwellings.  Pop. 
1300. 

Mentz,  originally  named  Jefierson,  and  taken  from  Aurelius  in  1808; 
from  Albany  161  miles.  Pop.  4,215.  Port  Byron,  on  the  canal,  3 
miles  W.  from  Weedsport,  and  8  from  Auburn,  has  about  150  dwell- 
ings. Tllfbopsville  is  a  small  manufacturing  villa^  on  the  Owasco 
outlet,  3  miles  N.  W.  from  Auburn.  Montezuma  Village  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Erie  canals.  It  con- 
tains an  Episcopal  and  a  Baptist  church,  a  collector  s  office,  and 
about  75  dwellings:  distant,  10  miles  from  Auburn,  21  from  Geneva, 
64  from  Rochester,  7  from  Cayuga,  35  from  Syracuse,  and  205  from 
Albany.  In  1839,  the  state  was  successful  in  sinking  a  shaft  about 
300  feet,  from  which  issues  a  large  quantity  of  the  best  salt  water  in 
the  state.  The  salt  made  from  it  is  remarkably  free  from  impurities, 
and  the  facilities  for  its  manu&ctore  are  great,  the  ground  bdng  good 
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and  fire-wood  plenty.  No  lime  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
from  these  springs.  The  Montezuma  marshes  commence  about  a 
mile  westward  of  the  village :  they  are  gradually  drying  away,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  healthfulness  of  this  town  is  now  equal  to 
any  in  the  vicinity. 

"  This  marshy  tract,"  says  a  well  known  writer,  "  is  the  paradiu 
of  musqitetoes^*  which  tiny  and  troublesome  insect  are  hve  notorious 
for  their  numbers,  size,  and  ••  penetrating  proboscis."  The  following 
IS  said  to  be  the  tradition  of  the  Onondagas  respecting  the  origin  <h 
this  "  musical  insect :" 

**  There  were,  in  times  of  old — ^many  hundred  moonB  ago-— two  huge  feathered  roonstem 
permitted  by  the  Monitoa  to  descend  from  the  sky  and  light  upon  the  banka  of  the  Seneca 
river,  near  the  present  route  of  the  canal,  at  Montezuma.  Their  form  was  exactly  that  of 
a  niusquetoe,  and  they  were  so  large  that  they  darkened  the  sun  like  a  cloud,  as  they  flew 
between  the  earth  and  it.  Standmg  the  one  upon  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  op* 
poeite  on  the  other  bank,  they  guarded  the  rirer,  and  stretching  their  long  necks  into  ths 
caaoes  of  the  Indians  as  they  attempted  to  paddle  along  the  stream,  gobbled  them  up  aq 
the  stork  king  in  the  fable  did  the  fraga.  The  destruction  of  life  was  great,  for  the  em. 
bargo  was  so  strictly  enforced  that  not  an  Indian  could  pass  without  being  devoured  in  th* 
attempt  It  was  long  before  the  monsters  could  be  exterminated,  and  then  only  by  tha 
combined  efforts  of  all  the  warriors  of  the  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  nations  of  IncKaiM. 
The  battle  was  terrible,  but  the  warriors  finally  triumphed,  and  the  mammoth  musquetoet 
were  slain.  But«  sad  to  relate,  as  their  carcases  decomposed  in  the  sun,  every  particle  bcu 
csLine  vivified,  and  flew  off  daily  in  myriads  of  clouds  of  musquetoes !  And  they  have  filM 
the  country  ever  since.** 

Moravia,  taken  from  Sempronius  in  1883;  from  Albany  157,  from 
Auburn  centrally  distant,  S.  E.,  20  miles.  Settlements  were  con*- 
menced  here  in  1794.  A  branch  of  the  Owasco  inlet  here  falls  per- 
pendicularly 70  feet.    Pop.  2,010.    Moravia  is  a  small  village. 

NiLEs>,  tiiken  from  Sempronius  in  1833;  from  Albany  160,  fit)m 
Auburn  centrally  distant,  S.  E.,  15  miles.  Kellogsville  and  West 
Niles  are  post-offices.     Pop.  2,234. 

OwAsco,  taken  from  Aurelius  in  1802 ;  from  Albany  164  miles. 
Owasco,  a  small  village,  is  8  miles  S.  E.  from  Auburn.    Pop.  1,331. 

SciPio,  organized  as  part  of  Ontario  coimty  in  1789 ;  bounds  since 
altered;  from  Albany  180,  centrally  distant  S.  from  Auburn,  10 
miles.  Scipio,  N.  Scipio,  Sherwood's  Comers,  and  Scipioville  are 
post-offices.    Pop.  2,255. 

SEMPRownjs,  organized  in  1799;  from  Albany  153,  from  Auburn 
centrally  distant,  S.  E.,  16  miles.  Skaneateles  lake  touches  it  on  the 
N.    Pop.  1,304. 

Sennet,  taken  from  Brutus  in  1807;  from  Albany  160  miles. 
Sennet,  5  miles  N.  of  Auburn,  has  about  30  dwellings.     Pop.  2,060. 

Springport,  taken  from  Scipio  and  Aurelius  in  1823 ;  from  Albany 
166  miles.  Pop.  1,891.  Union  Springs,  so  called  from  two  spring* 
whose  united  waters  form  a  useful  mill-stream,  laid  out  in  1813,  on 
the  Cayuga  lake,  10  miles  S.  W.  from  Auburn,  has  about  50  dwellings. 

Sterling,  the  northemipost  town,  formed  frx)mCato  in  1812 ;  from 
Albany  172,  from  Auburn,  N.,  centraUy  distant  28  miles.  Sterling, 
Martville,  and  Little  Sodus  are  post-offices.    Pop.  2,536.  ^ 

Suiof  K&  Hill,  originally  named  Plato,  and  taken  from  Lock^  in 
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1821 ;  from  Albany  147,  from  Auburn,  S.  E.»  centrally  distant  25 
miles.  Summer  Hill,  in  the  south  part,  has  about  20  dwellings. 
Pop.  1,446. 

Venice,  taken  from  Scipio  in  1823 ;  W.  from  Albany  162  mileSb 
Smith's  Comers,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Auburn,  Talcott's  15,  Tupper's  17, 
and  Stuart's  Comers,  are  small  villages.     Pop.  2,105. 

yicTORY,|aken  fromCatoin  1621 ;  from  Albany  167,  from  Auburn 
N.,  20  miles.  Lathrop's  Comers  has  about  25  or  dO  dwellings. 
Pop.  2,371. 
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Cattaraugus  county,  taken  from  Genesee  in  1803;  centrally  dis- 
tant from  New  York  via  Catskill,  384;  from  Albany,  292;  from 
Bufialo,  S.  £.,  50  miles.  Length,  £.  and  W.,  39,  and  greatest  breadth 
N.  and  S.  36  miles.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Indian  word  Gah- 
ta-ra-ke-raSy  sic^nifying  stinking  shore  or  beach,  originally  applied  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  thence  extended  over  the  adjacent  country.  This 
county  is  highly  elevated,  being  from  500  to  1200  feet  above  Lake 
Erie.  Its  surface  is  broken  by  some  hills  of  no  mean  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  mountains,  but  in  general  it  is  but  moderately  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  quite  level.  In  the  S.,  along  tlie  Allegany  river, 
there  are  broad  belts  of  white  pine,  behind  which  there  are  marshes ; 
excepting  these,  the  lands  are  generally  firm,  and  timbered  with  a 
variety  of  trees  of  lofty  growth.  No  region  of  this  state,  and  proba- 
bly none  of  any  other  in  the  Union,  was  originally  covered  with  an 
equal  amount  of  valuable  timber.  Some  of  the  trees  have  measured 
230  feet  in  height,  and  five  of  them  have  been  known  to  furnish  an 
hundred  '*  lumber-man's*'  logs.  Shingles  and  boards  for  the  supply 
of  the  whole  western  world,  have  been  manufactured  in  the  shiiuzle 
shanties  and  saw-mills  upon  the  Allegany  and  its  tributaries,  llie 
lands  in  the  N.  part  are  warmer  and  better  adapted  to  grain  and 
grass  crops  than  in  the  south,  except  at  the  S.  W.  corner. .  This 
county  formed  part  of  the  Holland  Land  Company's  purchase,  who 
originally  owned  it  all  excepting  the  Indian  reservations.  About  one 
eighth  of  the  county  is  under  improvement.  The  county  is  divided 
into  26  towns.    Pop.  28,803. 

AsHFORD,  taken  from  EUicottville  m  1824 ;  from  Albany  282,  from 
Bufialo  40,  from  EUicottville,  N.,  10  miles.  Pop.  1,462.  Not  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  town  is  yet  under  improvement  The  valley 
of  the  Cattarauffus  creek,  on  the  northern  line  of  the  town,  is  from  1 
to  2  miles  broad,  and  fertile.    Ashford  is  a  small  village. 

Burton  was  taken  from  Great  Valley  in  1831  ;  centrally  distant 
from  EUicottville*  S.  E.,  16  miles.  Pop.  511.  "  Allegany  city,"  in  a 
jHoi  Uid  oatnGiiM  jem  lii^^  upon  the  AUegsny  river«ne«r  the  east* 
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^m  botmdary.    Not  more  than  one  thirtieth  part  of  this  town  is  under 
improvement 

Cold  Spring  was  taken  from  Napoli,  of  which  it  formed  the  souths 
em  part.  Pop.  673.  This  township  is  intersected  by  the  Allegany 
river.  At  the  mouth  of  Cold  Spring  creek,  which  enters  this  stream, 
is  an  ^  Indian  village  called  Tunes*assah ;  the  reservation,  one  mile 
in  width  along  the  river,  extends  some  miles  above  and  several  be- 
low this  point  into  Pennsylvania ;  this  remnant  lately  had  at  its  head 
the  celebrated  chief  Complanterj  who  died  early  in  the  year  1836, 
aged  about  100  years.  Some  of  the  tribe  are  wealthy ;  have  large 
stocks  of  cattle,  and  some  saw-mills.  Much  is  due  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition  to  the  judicious  efforts  of  the  society  of 
•Friends,'  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  long  maintained  instructers 
among  them,  teaching  the  primitive  arts  of  civilization,  and  who 
have  a  settlement  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town."  Some  of  the 
last  of  the  Indian  prophets  incorporated  a  part  of  the  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity into  their  pagan  system.  A  few  years  since,  a  portion  of  the 
Indians  in  this  town  were  in  the  practice  of  collecting  around  a  log 
about  30  feet  long,  worked  into  a  resemblance  of  the  human  form,  to 
which  they  performed  a  kind  of  worship.  The  son  of  Complanter 
subsequently  persuaded  them  to  throw  it  into  the  river. 

Complanter,  the  chief  above-mentioned,  it  appears,  was  the  son  of 
a  white  man,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Plank  ;  his  mother  was 
a  young  woman  of  the  Seneca  tribe.  The  Seneca  Indians,  during 
"the  revolutionary  war,  were  led  on  against  the  Americans  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley,  by  Complanter,  who,  m  one  of  his  incursions,  took  his 
father  prisoner.  He  however  treated  him  well,  and  released  him 
fix)m  confinement.  In  a  letter  written  by  Complanter  to  the  govem- 
or  of  Pennsylvania  in  1822,  complaining  of  the  attempt  to  impose 
taxes  upon  him  and  the  Senecas  residing  on  the  Allegany,  he  began 
as  follows: 

**  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  frogs.  As  I 
grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention,  and  play  with  tlie  Indian  boys  in  the  neighborfaoodv 
and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a  different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it.  I 
iaqaired  of  my  mother  the  cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  resident  of  Albany. 
I  ate  still  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish :  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  married  me  t 
vifc,  but  I  had  no  kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  father  lived,  and  went  to  see 
Urn,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man  and  spoke  the  Engli^  language.  He  gave  me  victuals 
vhiie  I  was  at  his  house,  but  when  I  started  to  return  home  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat 
Ml  the  way.  He  gave  me  nei'hcr  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  be  tcli  me  that  the  United 
Steles  were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England,**  d&c.  ^. 

**  Complanter  lived  to  a  great  age,  knving  deceased  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  ytun. 
Bt  was  an  able  man,  distinguished  in  subsequent  negotiations.  He  was  eloquent,  and  a 
Beat  advocate  for  temperance.  He  made  a  very  effective  and  characteristic  speech  upon 
oat  subject  in  1823.  *  The  Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  and  next  the  flyine  animals, 
ind  found  all  things  good  and  prosperous.  He  is  immortal  and  everlasting.  After  finish. 
mg  the  fljring  animals,  he  came  down  upon  the  earth  and  there  stood.  Then  he  made  diH 
went  kinds  of  trees,  and  woods  of  all  sorts,  and  people  of  every  kind.  He  made  the 
^Kmg  and  other  seasons,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  planting.  These  he  did  make.  Bnt 
iliUff,  to  make  whiskey  to  give  to  Indians,  he  did  not  make.'  •  •  •  •  « The  Great 
Spirit  told  os  that  there  were  three  things  for  people  to  attend  to.  First,  we  ought  to  take 
eue  of  our  wives  and  children.  Secondly,  the  white  people  ought  to  attend  to  their  finns 
andcaitlo.  Thirdly,  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  die  bears  and  deen  to  the  Indians.' *  •  • 
*ThtOfMt  Spirit  bM  ordered  ma  to  quit  diinkfflfi    Bb  wiabat  aw  to  infetm  tht  ptofik 
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ihat  they  ahould  quit  drinking  intozicmting  drink.*  In  the  conne  of  the  aune  speech,  he 
gmve  evidence  that  he  was  not  ovennuch  pleased  with  the  admixture  of  his  own  biood. 
•  a  a  'The  difierent  kinds  the  Great  Spirit  made  separate,  and  not  to  mix  with  and 
distmb  each  other.  Bat  the  white  people  have  broken  this  command,  by  mixing  their 
color  with  the  Indiana.  The  Indiana  have  done  better  by  not  doing  ao.* " — Sione't  Lift 
rf  Bramt. 

Ganothjowanehf  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  was,  it 
is  said,  a  superior  orator  to  Red  Jacket.  He  was  called  by  the 
whites,  Big  Kettle,  that  bein^  the  signification  of  his  Indian  name,  h 
is  stated  that  he  never  tasted  ardent  spirits,  and  opposed  the  practice 
among  the  Indians,  and  suffered  some  persecutions  on  this  account. 
During  the  early  period  of  his  life,  he  was  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  but  latterly  was  rather  in  favor  of  it  Mr.  Wright, 
the  missionary,  now  living  among  the  Senecas,  near  Buffalo,  attempt- 
ed to  persuade  him  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  When  told 
that  he  was  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  Big  Kettle  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  surprised  ;  throwing  himself  in  an  oratorical  attitude,  he 
recounted  a  long  list  of  his  good  deeds,  and  endeavored  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  was  not  a  sinner.  He  once  came  to  Mr.  Wright,  and 
asked  him  the  question, "  Does  God  overrule  all  things  T  "  Certainly," 
replied  Mr.  Wright.  "  I  tell  my  people  so,  in  council,"  replied  Big 
Kettle ;  **  but  when  I  am  alone,  and  think  how  much  iniquity  is  prac- 
tised by  the  white  people  in  getting  away  our  lands,  &c.,  and  how  they 
go  on  without  being  punished,  I  have  my  doubts.**    He  said  that  the 

E reaching  of  the  missionaries  was  good,  and  that  the  Indians  would 
sten  to,  and  follow  it,  but  he  said  it  would  be  useless :  the  bad  habits 
of  his  people  were  so  strong,  the  attempt  to  break  them  up  would  be 
as  idle  as  to  "  stop  the  wind  from  blowing  down  Lake  Erie." 

CoNNEWANGo,  formcd  from  Little  Valley  in  1823;  from  Albany, 
812,  from  Ellicottville,  S.  W.,20  miles.  The  soil  is  excellent  Pop. 
1,816.    Rutledge  is  a  small  post  village. 

Dayton,  taken  from  Perry sburg  in  1835  ;  from  Albany  302,  from 
Ellicottville,  N.  W.,  25  miles.  Pop.  922.  The  surface  of  the  town  is 
undulating,  and  generally  heavily  timbered. 

Ellicottville,  taken  from  Ischua  in  1820 ;  was  named  after  Joseph 
Ellicott,  late  principal  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company.  Pop. 
1,088. 

Ellicottville,  the  county  seat,  is  from  Albany  292,  from  New  York, 
by  the  way  of  Cattskill,  384,  from  Mayville,  E.,  50,  from  Angelica, 
W.,  35,  and  from  Buffalo,  S.  W.,  50  miles.  Grove  Hurlburt  and 
Orrin  Pitcher  were  the  first  settlers,  and  came  here  in  1815.  The 
following  view  of  the  county  buildings  was  taken  near  Gregory's 
tavern.  The  Episcopal  church  is  seen  on  the  left.  The  courthouse 
is  the  larger  building,  fronting  the  spectator.  The  jail,  a  stone  struct- 
ure, is  seen  on  the  right.  There  are  here,  besides  the  above,  3 
land  and  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  a  fine  hotel,  a  Presbyterian 
church,  and  about  90  dwellings.  The  scenery  of  the  valley  and  sur- 
rounding hills  is  beautifiil,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Italian. 

Faemebbville,  taken  from  Olean  in  1812 ;  area  since  much  re- 
duced; fipom  Albany  280^  and  from  EUicottvillet  N.  E^  10  rniki. 
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Jojx  1^04.    .Farmersville  is  a  small  post  villt 
3iart  of  the  town  is  under  cultivatioQ. 


:e.    About  tme  fourth 


Southern  View  of  Ike  Public  Buildings,  EllicottoiUe. 

Fkankunville,  taken  from  Olean,  by  the  name  of  lachua,  in  1813. 
Pop.  l;Z76.  Fraaklinville  Viilage  in  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  town, 
13  miles  N.  B.  from  Ellicottville,  has  about  60  dwellings.  Cadiz,  a 
miJe  below  on  the  Ischua  creek,  has  about  40  dwellings. 

FREEDOM,  formed  from  Ischua,  or  Franklinville,  m  1820.  Pop. 
1,831.  Freedom  Village,  26  N.  E.  from  Ellicottville,  Chelsea  21, 
and  Sandusky  34  miles,  are  small  settlements.  There  is  here  an  oil 
■pnng,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  famous  Seneca  oil  spring  at 
Cuba,  Allegany  county. 

G»EAT  Valley,  taken  from  Olean  in  1818  ;  from  Albany  S99,  cen- 
trally distant  S.  from  Ellicottville  1 1  miles.  Chamberlain  is  a  village. 
Kilbuck  and  Great  Valley  ore  post-offices.  The  Indian  reservation, 
about  a  mile  wide,  extends  along  the  river  to  the  east  line  of  the 
town.     Pop.  843. 

Hl-sbdale,  taken  from  Olean  in  1820.  Pop.  1,937.  Hinsdale,  26S. 
E.,  and  West  Hinsdale,  16  miles  from  Ellicottville,  are  post  villages. 

HL'MrHSEY,  taken  from  Burton  ;  from  Ellicottville,  S.  E.,  centrally 
distant  10  miles.     Chapelsburg  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  459. 

Leon,  taken  from  Connewango  in  1832;  from  Albany  307,  from 
Ellicottville.  W.,  18  miles.  Leon  Centre  is  a  small  village.  Leon 
•ltd  LeoD  Mills  are  post-offices.  Fop.  1,325. 
Little  Valley,  taken  from  Perry  in  1818  ;  Little  Vallev  village 
.  is  a'  small  settlement,  7  miles  S.  W.  from  Ellicottville.  Bucktooth  is 
i  post-office.  Not  one  fortieth  part  of  the  town  is  settled.  The  In- 
dian reservation  extends  along  the  Allegany  river  through  this  town. 
Pop.  071. 

Lykdom,  taken  from  Franklinville  in  1829 ;  from  Albany  277,  and 
&mn£llicoUTiUe,E,  SO  miles.    Hopkins  is  s  pori.4^oa.    Fop.  6Sa. 
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Machia8»  taken  from  Yorkshire  in  1827 ;  from  Albany  288,  from 
Ellicottville,  N.  £.,  10  miles.    Machias,  a  post-office,  and  Machias' 
Comers,  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  1,085. 

Mansfield,  taken  from  Little  Valley  in  1830,  originally  named 
Cecilius ;  from  Albany  296,  and  from  Ellicottville,  W.,  5  miles. 
Pop.  960. 

Napou,  originally  named  Cold  Spring,  and  taken  from  Little  Valley. 
Seeleysburg,  13  miles  S.  W.  from  Ellicottville,  is  a  post-office.  Nar 
poli  is  a  small  village.     Pop.  1,142. 

New  Albion,  taken  from  Little  Valley  in  1830  ;  from  Albany  302, 
from  Ellicottville,  W.,  10  miles.  New  Albion  is  a  post-office.  Pop. 
1,033. 

Olean,  organized  in  1808 ;  bounds  since  much  reduced.  Pop.  638. 
Olean  Village,  at  the  junction  of  the  Olean  creek  with  the  Alleffhany 
river,  is  the  oldest  place  in  the  county.  It  was  founded  by  Major 
Hoops,  and  named  by  him,  in  honor  of  G^n.  Hamilion,  "*  Hamilton  on 
the  Allegany."  Major  Hoops  was  originally  from  Philadelphia,  and 
served  as  an  aid  under  Washington  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
This  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  place  of  im- 
portance. The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  is  to  pass  through  it; 
and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  now  constructing  from  Rochester 
south,  is  to  terminate  here.  The  width  of  the  Allegany  river  is  20 
rods,  with  a  channel  free  from  obstructions.  The  amount  of  lumber 
annually  sent  to  market  by  it,  is  about  200  milhons  of  feet,  board 
measure,  of  superior  quality. 

Otto,  taken  from  Perrysburg  in  1823 ;  from  Albany,  W.,  300  miles. 
Waverly,  1 1  miles  N.  W.  from  Ellicottville,  is  a  small  village.  Otto 
and  East  Otto  are  names  of  post-offices.     Pop.  2,125. 

Perrysbuko,  originally  named  Perry,  was  taken  from  Olean  and 
Ischua  in  1814.  It  is  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  county  ;  from 
Albany  304,  and  from  Ellicottville  80  miles.  Perrysburg  and  Ver- 
sailles are  small  villages,  and  North  Perrysburg  a  postK)ffice.  Pop. 
1,672. 

Persia,  taken  from  Perrysburg  in  1835;  from  Albany,  W.,  300 
miles.  Pop.  870.  Lodi,  25  miles  N.  W.  from  Ellicottville,  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek,  is  partly  in  Erie  county.  It  was 
first  settled  on  the  Erie  county  side  of  the  creek,  in  1811,  by  Mr. 
Turner  Aldrich,  one  of  the  society  of  Friends ;  and  on  the  Cattarau- 
gus side,  about  the  year  1813,  by  Benjamin  Waterman,  Thomas 
Famsworth,  Daniel  and  Ahaz  Allen,  and  others.  Both  of  the 
churches,  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist,  were  built  in  1832.  At  its 
first  settlement,  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant  south  of  here  in  the 
western  half  of  the  county,  and  no  road  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  county, 
excepting  an  Indian  trail.  The  village  contains  about  106  houses^ 
an  academy,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  office.  The  creek  m  tbis 
town  affi)rd8  a  valuable  water-power. 

PoRTviLLE,  the  S.  E.  town  of  the  county,  recently  taken  from 
Olean ;  from  Albany  296  miles.  Pop.  462.  Riceville  is  a  small  set- 
tlement ;  Mill  Grore  a  pott-offioe. 
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Randolph,  taken  from  Connewango  in  1826;  from  Ellicottville, 
S.  W.,  centrally  distant  about  35  miles.  East  and  West  Randolph 
are  smaU  settlements.    Pop.  1^83. 

YoRKSHiAE,  taken  from  Ischua  in  1820 ;  fix>m  Albany,  W.,  281, 
from  Ellicottville,  N.  E.,  15  miles.  Yorkshire,  Yorkshire  Forks,  and 
Delavan  are  small  post  villages.    Pop.  1,292. 


CHATAUQUE  COUNTY. 

CHATAuauB  COUNTY,  the  southwestern  county  of  the  state,  was 
fcrmed  from  Genesee  in  1808.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  In- 
dian word  Ots-ha-ta-ka,  which  signifies  a  foggy  place,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  the  country  around  the  head  of  the  Chatauque  lake,  even  now 
nmous  for  its  fo^.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and  S.  is  40,  and  greatest 
breadth  E.  and  W.  36  miles;  centrally  distant  from  Albany,  W., 
880,  and  from  New  York,  by  way  of  Cattskill,  N.  W.,  428  miles. 
The  soil  generally  is  strong  clay  loam,  very  productive  of  large  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  com ;  the  last  is  however  destroyed  sometimes 
by  the  early  frosts  to  which  the  country  is  subject  The  plain  upon 
the  lake  is  highly  fertile,  and  produces  the  finest  fruits  adapted  to  the 
climate. 

This  county,  though  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  is  situated  on  the 
elevated  ground  known  as  the  •*  Chatauque  Ridge,"  which  divides  the 
waters  oithe  northern  lakes  from  those  of  the  Allegany  river.  This 
ridee  is  generally  from  6  to  10  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
ana  elevated  from  790  to  1400  feet  above  it.  The  general  surface 
of  the  county,  though  hilly,  is  not  mountainous,  and  tne  highest  hills 
arc  arable  to  their  summits  and  frequently  adorned  with  valuable  farms. 
The  soil  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from  1  to  4  miles  wide  is  a  border 
of  rich  alluvion,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers.  The  upland  is 
generally  a  most  loam.  Grain  is  raised  inconsiderable  quantities, 
and  the  county  is  generally  well  adapted  to  g'^azing.  Fruit,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  and  plums,  succeeds  well. 

Chatauque  Lake  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  16  miles  long,  and  from  1 
to  4  wide.     Its  elevation  is  1,305  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  it  is  navi- 

gted  by  steamboats.  This  county  formed  part  of  the  Holland  Land 
impany's  purchase ;  and  wild  land;  were  offered  by  them  at  91  50 
to  $4,  per  acre ;  but  a  company  from  Batavia  bought  their  interest  in 
the  wild  land  of  the  county.  More  than  three  quarters  of  the  county 
are  yet  unimproved.  The  county  is  divided  into  20  towns.  Pop. 
47,641. 

Aekwright,  taken  from  Pomfret  and  Villenova  in  1829 ;  distant 
from  Albany  310,  centrally  situated  from  Mayville,  N.  E.,  16  milei. 
Pon.  1,418. 

nvntf  fcnned  from  EUieott  and  Harmony  ia  ISM;  from  Albany 
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334,  fromMayrille,  S.  E.,  17  miles.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 
good.     Pop.  1,749. 

Casioll,  taken  from  Ellicott  in  1825;  from  Albany  336,  from 
Mayville,  S.  E.,  29  miles.  Carroll  and  Frewsburgh  are  small  set- 
lletneuts.  Scarcely  one  third  of  the  town  is  yet  improved.    Pop.  1,632. 

Charlotte,  taken  from  Gerry  in  1829;  from  Albany  325,  and 
from  May\ille,  N.  E.,  13  miles.  Charlotte  Centre  is  a  post-oiEce, 
and  Sinclairville  a  small  post  village.     Pop.  1,428. 

Chatauque,  organized  as  part  of  Genesee  county  in  1804;  since 
much  reduced  in  area.  It  is  upon  the  "  dividing  ridge,"  but  chiefly  co 
its  eastern  declivity,  and  produces  excellent  crops  of  com,  wheat, 
and  grass.    Pop.  ZfiQO. 


Western  entrtnux  into  MayviHe. 

Mayrille  the  county  seat,  incorporated  in  1830;  distant,  336 
miles  W.  of  Albany ;  from  New  York,  via  Cattakill,  434 ;  from  Buf- 
felo,  S.  W.,  66 ;  from  Erie,  Penn.,  35 ;  from  Warren,  Penn.,  40 ;  from 
Portland  Harbor,  E.,  7  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ntes  for  a  village  in  the  state,  and  is  situated  upon  the  high  grounds 
at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  above  view  was  taken  near  the  resi- 
dence  of  Mr.  M.  P.  fiemas,  on  the  road  to  Westfield,  at  a  point  com^ 
manding  a  view  of  the  principal  street  and  the  lake  in  the  distance. 
The  top  of  the  courthouse,  a  substantial  edifice,  costing  99,000,  ii 
seen  on  the  left  Further  down  is  the  spire  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
nearly  opposite  to  it  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  right  of  the  engraving 
ihe  Academy.  The  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  are  not 
seen  from  this  point.  The  Episcopal,  the  first  church  built  here,  was 
erected  about  1834.  Mayville  has  about  80  dwellings.  In  the 
northern  part  are  two  springs  on  the  **  dividing  ridge  within  tea 
minutes  walk  of  each  other.  One  of  which  Bows  into  those  streams 
which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  into  those  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  Hartficld,  2  miles  E.  of 
Mayville,  is  a  small  village.  There  is  a  post-office  at  De  WittviUe, 
and  one  called  Magnolia. 

CsiuT  Cxux,  taken  from  BUingtoQ  in  1839 ;  from  Albany  SSO> 
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and  irom  Mayville,  £.,  18  miles.  There  is  a  poat-officcuat  Cherry 
Creek  village.     Pop.  1.141. 

Clxhek,  Tormed  from  Chatauque  in  1821 ;  from  Albany  353,  and 
from  Mayville,  S.  W.,  16  miles.  Clymcr  is  a  small  village,  aad 
Clymer  Centre  a  post-office.     Pop,  800. 

EiXEKv,  on  Chatauque  lake,  taken  from  Chatauque  in  1821 ;  from 
Albany  342,  and  from  Mayville,  S.  E.,  13  miles.  Pop.  2,252.  EU 
lery  Ccnlre  is  a  small  post  village. 

Ellicott,  taken  from  Pomfret  in  1812 ;  limits  unce  reduced ;  from 
Albany  330,  and  from  Mayville,  S.  E.,  22  miles.     Pop.  2,568. 


Southern  view  of  Jamestown. 

Jamestown,  the  principal  village  in  the  county,  is  on  the  Chatauque 
outlet,  4  miles  below  the  lake,  and  contains  about  200  dwellings. 
The  above  view  was  taken  near  the  sawmill  on  the  Chatauque  out- 
let, seen  in  front,  and  shows  the  principal  portion  of  the  place.  The 
?ire  in  the  centre  of  the  view,  is  that  of  the  Congregational  church, 
he  steeple  on  the  left  is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  on  the  right  the 
Academy.  There  are  also  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  church,  and 
2  weekly  newspaper  offices  in  the  place.  A  steamboat  plies  on 
the  lake  between  here  and  Mayville.  James  Pendergrast,  Esq., 
from  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  co.,  established  himself  here  in  1811  or 
'12.  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  village.  The  first  tavern  was  built 
ibortly  afiter  by  Jacob  Fenton.  But  (ew  dwellings  were  erected  till 
1816,  when  the  place  rapidly  increased  by  emigrants  principally  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,     Fluvanna  and  Dexterville  are  villa^s. 

Ellington,  taken  from  Gerry  in  1824 ;  from  Albany  820,  irom 
Mayville,  E.,  20  miles.  Pop.  1,709.  Ellington  and  Clear  Creek  are 
■mail  villages. 

Fbekch  Creek,  taken  from  Clymer  in  1829 ;  from  Albany  355, 
from  Mayville,  S.  W.,  17  miles.  Pop.  621.  The  greater  part  oC  the 
town  is  yet  in  its  wilderness  state. 

Gbuy,  divided  from  Pomfret  in  1812;  from  Albany  326,  from 
Mayville,  S.  E.,  13  miles.  Vermont  is  a  small  village.  Fop.  1,246. 
About  three  fourths  of  the  town  is  yet  unimproved. 

liLuioTKK,  tajken  from  Pomfret  in  1812.    Pop.  S.998. 
12 
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Silver  cfeck,  33  milea  &om  Buffalo,  ties  on  a  harbor  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  has  about  100  dwellings.  Forestville,  on  Walnut  creek,  6  miles 
from  the  Lake,  has  about  100  dwclhngs,  and  a  weekly  newspaper 
office.  Nashville,  Smith's  Mills,  Irving,  and  Lc  Grange,  are  small 
settle  mcDts. 

"W»lnut  creek  in  ihii  town  has  in  nnmc  from  >  bUck  «aliiul  Irrc.H-liii'h  formcrt)' '(^^ 
■  mile  >buTe  iu  mouth,  iitid  was  3lj  fi'CI  in  circuriifi-rcnri'  ai  ii«  base,  gcndually  iirid  gisce. 
fulljp  tapering  BO  fnul  tii  the  lint  liiiili.  Its  pniitfl  height  wti»  l.'iO  leet,  mid  wu  raiimstcd  to 
untein  150  conb  of  w.hkI,  ur  MfiW  Tret  of  inrh  boanji.  Tho  bark  ww  ■  fuut  ihkk.  The 
tree  we*  enlirclr  xjund  wliun  lilnwii  duwn  in  1HS2,  and  won  KUppoM^d  lo  boTe  beon  500 
jreue  old.  Thf  bii[i,  9  trt-i  in  Irnpiih,  ww  iiiiii.i|Nirtvd  to  Buffalu,  linvinj;  been  Gicivaied, 
■od  ma  (here  orcupii'd  as  •  grocery.  It  v/aa  Hiiiwqui'n'ly  rnrrird  tiy  the  canal  la  the  Au 
Itndc  ciiin,  and,  s^cndidty  udurnEd,  WiU  fxliiliili-d  for  money  u>  ibauiuinda  af  admircta." — 
Garimi't  Gat. 

IIarhony,  t.ikcn  from  Chatauque  in  I81B ;  from  Albany  338,  from 
Mayville,  S.,  13  miles.  Ashvillo  and  I'aniima  am  small  villages. 
Pop.  3,333.     Alwut  (ino  fourth  of  tlic  town  is  under  improvement. 

MiNA,  taken  from  Cljmcr in  1824 ;  from  Albany  353,  from Mayville. 
S.  W.,  13  miles.  Pop.  870.  There  is  a  small  settlement  at  Mina,  and 
one  at  Finley's  mills.     Most  of  the  town  is  yet  in  its  wilderness  state. 

Poland,  taken  from  Ellicott  in  1832  ;  from  Albany  316,  from  May- 
ville, S.  E.,  20  miles,  Kennedy's  Mills  and  Watertlorough  are  small 
hamlets.     Pop.  l,08:j. 

PoMFRET,  taken  from  Chatauque  in  1808,  is  on  the  "  divided  ridge." 
Pop.  4,5.'>(i.  Fredonia  village  wa.i  incorpunited  iu  18^9  ;  is  on  the  Can- 
adawa  creek,  315  miles  from  Albany,  '^'i  N.  E.  from  Mayville,  45  S. 
W.  from  Buffalo,  and  3  from  Lake  firie  at  Donkirk.  It  is  the  oldt>st 
vill^  in  the  county,  and  was  formerly  called  Canadawa,  from  the 
creetc.     It  contains  about  120  dwellings.     The  annexed  view  was 


SoiUkem  view  of  Fredonia. 

taken  near  the  residence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Esq.  The  large  build- 
ing with  a  square  tower  is  the  Johnson  House ;  the  steeple  next  to  it 
is  that  of  the  Baptist  church ;  the  third  is  the  Academy,  incorporated 
in  1836 ;  tlic  fourth  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  tilth,  on  the  extmne 
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right,  the  Episcopal  church.  The  Methodist  and  Universalist  church- 
es are  not  seen  in  the  drawing.  Laona,  2  miles  above  Fredonia,  has 
a  valuable  water-povirer  and  about  45  dwellings. 

The  following  account  of  the  Gas  springs  m  this  vicinity,  is  from 
the  Report  of  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  published  in  the  New  York  Geo- 
logical Reports  for  1832. 

**  Chmtaufue  Ga»  Springt. — By  far  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of  the  evolution  of 
carboretied  njdrogen,  which  occur  in  this  state,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  county  of  ChA. 
tiuque.   The  village  of  Fredonia,  indeed,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  consequence  of  the 
gas  springn  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  although  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  tivt 
particular  locality.    The  gas  springs  scom  to  have  their  origin  in  the  strata  of  slate  whieh 
/orm  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  which  are  everywhere  met  with  in  this  vicinity,  a  abort 
distance  from  the  surfoce  of  the  earth.    This  slate  has  a  bluloh  colocf  and  some  of  die 
iiyers  are  exceedingly  fragile,  requiring  only  a  few  years  oxpoehre  to  be  completely  con- 
verted into  a  clayey  soil.     The  lower  strata,  however,  resist  atmospheric  agencies,  and  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  building  material.     When  recently  broken,  this  slate  always  emits  a 
stixMi^  bituminous  odor,  and  it  frequently  contains  thin  scorns  of  a  substance  resembling 
bituminous  coal.    Most  commonly,  however,  this  bituminous  matter  occurs  in  patches,  hav- 
ing[  more  die  appearance  of  detached  vegetable  impressions  than  a  regular  stratum.  Throqgii 
fiasuretf  ia  this  rock  in  the  creek  near  the  village,  are  every^'here  to  be  seen  bubbles  of 
gas  rising  through  the  water.    The  evolution,  however.  Is  most  abundant  at  the  bridge,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below.    The  gas,  when  collected  in  a  proper  vessel  and  fired, 
boms  witb  a  white  flame  tinged  with  yellow  above,  ond  blue  near  the  orifice  of  the  burner. 
Its  illuminating  p<^>wcr  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  coal  gas.    When  mixed  with 
atmotfpheric  air  and  ignited,  it  explodes  violently.    It  contains  no  admixture  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

**  The  illuminating  power  of  this  gas,  and  its  abundant  supply,  suggested  the  idea  of  its 
employment  in  lighting  the  village.  A  copious  discharge  of  the  gas  was  observed  isndiy 
froni  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek,  which  it  was  thought  could  be 
diverted  to  a  boring  on  the  bank.  A  shaft  was  accordingly  sunk  through  the  slate  abont 
S9  feet  in  depth,  which  occasionally  passed  through  layers  of  the  bituminous  substance, 
tlready  described,  and  the  result  was  that  the  gas  left  the  creek  and  issued  through  the 
ihafc  By  means  of  a  tube,  the  gas  was  now  conducted  to  a  gasometer,  and  from  thence  to 
different  parts  of  the  village.  The  gasometer  had  a  capacity  of  about  220  cubic  feet,  and 
was  usually  filled  in  about  15  hours,  affording  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas  for  70  or  80  lights. 
Bubbles  of  the  same  gas  are  here  and  there  seen  rising  through  the  water  in  this  creek  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  village.  But  the  largest  quantity  is  evolved  at 
the  latter  point.  It  was  not  possible  for  me,  with  any  apparatus  which  \  could  command,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  gas  given  out  at  this  place  in  a  given  time ;  but  bubbles  rise  widi 
{rest  rapidity  from  an  area  of  more  than  20  feet  square,  and  I  should  probably  be  warranted 
in  insrrrinff  that  it  is  5  or  6  times  greater  than  that  obtained  at  the  village. 

"  At  Van  Buren  harbor,  on  Lake  Eric,  4  miles  from  Fredonia,  bubbles  of  inflammable 
ps  may  be  seen  rising  through  the  water,  when  the  lake  is  calm,  a  rod  or  two  from  the 
•bore.  In  the  town  of  Sheridan,  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Fredonia,  the  same  gas  is  also 
abrndutfly  evolved  in  various  places ;  and  a  short  distance  below  Portland  harbor,  near 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  there  ia  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  to  light  a  city.  It  is  em- 
ployed  in  the  lighthouse  at  the  harbor,  75  feet  above  the  level  oi  the  lake." 

Dunkirk,  formerly  owned  by  the  Dunkirk  Land'  Company,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  and  is  destined  to  be  a  place  of 
great  importance  from  its  being  the  terminating  point  of  the  line  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad.  The  distance  from  Buffalo  is  44 
miles,  and  to  Piermont,  on  the  Hudson,  (about  22  miles  N.  of  New 
York,)  by  the  line  of  the  railroad,  446  miles.  This  whole  distance 
from  Dunkirk  to  New  York,  on  the  completion  of  the  road,  will  be 
accomplished  in  from  20  to  24  hours.  The  U.  S.  government,  view- 
ing the  growing  importance  of  the  place,  has  expended  large  sums  in 
the  improvement  of  its  harbor.  This  port  is  occasionally  open  many 
days,  and  even  weeks,  earlier  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the  fidl,  than 
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Northeastern  view  of  Dunkirk  Harbor. 

that  of  BufTalo.  The  above  view  was  taken  about  a  mile  from  ths 
Tillage,  seen  on  the  left.  The  large  cupola  is  that  of  the  hotd,  a 
capacious  brick  structure ;  the  steeple  nest  to  it  is  that  of  the  Pred>y- 
terian  church,  and  the  smaller  one  the  Academy.  The  opposite  shore 
of  the  harbor  is  seen  beautifully  curving  around  in  the  distance,  and  U 
lined  to  near'  the  water's  edge  with  a  fine  growth  of  forert  trees. 
Van  Buren  is  the  name  of  a  place  laid  out  as  a  city  2  miles  above  Dm^ 
kirk,  where  there  is  a  good  harbor.  Shumla  and  West  Milford  are 
small  villages.     Cassadaga  is  a  post-ofGce. 

Portland,  taken  from  Chatauque  in  1813;  distant  from  AlbaoT 
354,  and  from  Mayvitle,  N.,  0  miles.  Salem  and  Centreville  are  small 
settlements.  Pop.  3,130.  About  half  the  town  is  under  improve- 
ment. 

RiFLEY,  taken  from  Portland  in  1817,  on  the  "  dividing  ridge,"  has 
a  hilly  surface.  Distant  from  Albany  348,  and  from  Mayrille,  W^ 
12  miles.  Pop.  2,197.  Quincy,  formerly  called  Ripley,  contains  the 
post-office  and  about  50  dwellings. 

Sbekidak,  taken  from  Pomfret  and  Hanover  in  1827;  340  miles 
firoro  Albany,  and  20  N.  E.  of  May  ville.  East  Sheridan  and  Orting- 
ton  are  post-offices.     Pop.  1383. 

Shebman,  taken  from  Mina  in  1822 ;  from  Albany  348,  from  May- 
ville,  S.  W.,  12  miles.  Sherman  is  a  small  village.  Pop.  l.IOOw 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  town  is  yet  a  forest 

Stockton,  formed  from  Chatauque  in  1821  ;  distant  from  Albany 
823,  from  Mayville,  N.  E.,  8  miles.  Delanti  and  Casadaga  are  small 
villages.     Pop.  2,078. 

ViLLENovA,  taken  from  Hanover  in  1823;  distant  from  Albany 
318,  from  Mayville,  N.  E.,  22  miles.  Omar  is  a  small  village.  Pop. 
1,6SS.     About  one  fourth  part  of  the  tcrwn  is  under  cultivation. 

Wkstfield,  formed  from  Portland  and  Ripley  in  1829.  Pop. 
3,199.  Near  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
below  Portland  harbor,  is  a  carburetted  hydrogen  spring,  the  gas 
of  which  is  sufEciently  abundant  to  light  a  city,  and  is  used  for  the 
li^thouse  at  the  harbor,  seven^-fiTe  feet  above  the  lake  leveL    Mcln- 
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hre's  sulphur  spring,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chatauque  creek,  3  miles 
from  the  lake,  was  formerly  much  frequented. 

Westfield  village,  from  Albany  342,  from  Mayville,  N.  W.,  6, 
and  from  Buffalo,  S.  W„  60  miles;  was  incorporated  in  1833.  It  is 
a  pleasant,  bustling  little  village,  situated  on  the  border  of  a  handsome 


View  in  central  part  of  Westfield  Village. 

jima,  and  containing  about  100  dwellings.  The  above  view  wa« 
taken  at  Edson  &  Son's  store,  and  shows  on  the  left  the  Episcopal, 
and  on  the  right  the  Presb3terian  churches.  The  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  Methodist  church,  Academy,  and  Wesifield  Hotel,  a  sub- 
stantial brick  edifice,  with  a  cupola.  About  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  village,  near  the  road  to  MajTille,  is  a  remarkable  gulf, 
known  as  the  "  Hogs  Back,"  which  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  sunv- 
mer.  The  first  settler  with  a  family  in  the  county,  was  a  Mr.  John 
McMahan,  from  Northumberland  county,  Penn.  He  came  here  about 
the  year  1803,  and  bought  of  the  Holland  Land  Com^ny  a  tract 
six  miles  square,  on  the  Chatauque  creek,  in  this  town.  Portland,  or 
Barcelona,  one  mile  from  Westiicld,  on  the  lake,  was  early  occupied 
by  the  French,  who  had  a  military  post  at  this  place.  The  lighthouse, 
40  feet  in  height,  stakding  on  a  bluff,  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  vis- 
ible at  a  great  distance  on  the  lake.  The  village  contains  about  40 
dwellii^    Rogersville,  Volusia,  and  Nettle  Hill  are  post-offices. 
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CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

Chemunc*  county  was  formed  fix>m  the  western  part  of  Tioga  in 
1836.    Greatest  length,  N.  and  S^  28 ;  neatest  breadth,  E.  and  W.,    . 
20  miles.    The  surface  of  the  county  is  hilly.    The  soil  consists  ges-    - 
erally  of  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  interspersed  with  patches  of  mad    1 
and  clay.     The  uplands  are  commonly  better  adapted  to  grass  than  ^ 
grain ;  but  the  valleys  give  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  com ;  oats, .« 
beans,  barley,  peas,  and  hops  thrive  almost  everywhere.     The  pine  -^ 
I^ains,  principally  in  the  tovms  of  Elmira  and  Big  Flats,  formeAy — 
considered  almost  worthless,  are  now  deemed  highJy  valuable ;  m>^ 
ducing  by  treatment  with  plaster,  and  due  succession  of  crops,  abun* 
dant  returns  in  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  clover.    The  Chemioig  canal, 
€X>nnecting  Elmira  with  Cayuga  lake,  is  about  20  miles  in  leuith. 
The  New  YoriL  and  Erie  railroad  passes  through  the  towns  of  Qie- 
mung,  Southport,  Elmira,  and  Big  Flats.    Chemung  county  is  divided 
into  ten  towns.     Pop.  20,731. 

Big  Flats,  taken  from  Elmira  in  1822 ;  from  Albany  207,  fyua 
Elmira  centraUy  distant,  NW.,  10  miles.  The  navigable  feeder  of 
the  Chemunjz  canal  passes  centrally  through  the  town  in  an  easteriy 
direction.  There  are  extensive  flats  on  the  Chemung  river.  Pop. 
1,375. 

Catherines  was  taken  from  Newtown  in  1798 ;  from  Albany  184 
miles.  Havanna,  founded  in  1829  by  Mr.  David  Ay  res,  and  incor- 
porated in  1836,  18  miles  N.  from  Elmira,  is  a  very  thrivinfi^  village, 
containing  about  700  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  upon  a  smafi  stream 
rushing  over  a  high  hill  from  the  west,  with  three  cascades,  making 
together  a  fall  of  over  100  feet 

This  town  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  Catherine  Montour^  the  wife  of  an  Indian  sachem  or 
king.  She  has  sometimes  been  called  Queen  Esther.  This  remark- 
able woman,  it  is  said,  was  a  native  of  Canada,  a  half-breed,  her 
father  being  one  of  the  French  governors,  probably  Count  Fixmtenac 
During  the  wars  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  French  and  Bo- 
rons, Catherine  was  taken  prisoner,  when  she  was  about  ten  years 
old,  and  carried  into  the  Seneca  country,  and  adopted  as  one  of  theii 
children.  At  a  suitable  age  she  was  married  to  a  distinguished  chief 
of  her  tribe,  by  whom  she  had  several  childr^  Her  husband  was 
killed  in  battle  about  1730.  She  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
handsome  woman  when  voung,  genteel,  and  of  good  address.  She 
frequently  accompanied  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  to  Philadelphia, 
and  other  places  where  treaties  were  holden.  On  account  of  her 
character  and  manners,  she  was  much  caressed  by  the  American  la- 
dies of  the  first  respectability,  and  invited  and  entertained  at  their 
houses.     Her  residence  was  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake.     She  has 

*  Chemung  is  said  to  be  hig  horn,  or  great  hom^  in  die  indent  Indian  dialecL  And 
diat  a  veiy  luge  horn  was  foumi  in  the  Chemung  or  Tioga  river,  has  been  well  aaoertamed. 
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been  acctwed  of  perpetrating  some  savage  atrocities  at  the  massacre 
at  ViTjroming,  but  the  account  does  not  appear  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated. At  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Catherine's  town  con- 
sisted of  thirty  houses,  cornfields,  orchards,  &c. ;  these  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Sullivan,  Sept.  3,  1779,  in  his  expedition  into  the  In- 
dian country. 

Catliit,  taken  from  Catherine  in  1823 ;  from  Albany  190,  from 
£lmira»  N  W.,  12  miles.  A  great  portion  of  the  town  is  yet  unsettled. 
CtflliD,  West  Catlin,  and  Martins  Hill,  are  post-offices.     Pop.  1,119. 

Cayuta,  taken  from  Spencer  in  1824;  from  Albany,  SW.,  188, 
from  Elmira,  NE.,  20  miles.  It  is  rather  thinly  settled.  Cayuta, 
West  Cayuta,  and  Van  Eltensville,  are  post-offices.  Pop.  836.  The 
suHace  of  the  township  is  hilly  and  broken ;  the  hills  are  covered 
with  pines  and  hemlocks. 

Cbhmuno,  organized  in  1791 ;  from  Albany,  SW.,  198,  from  El- 
mira, E.,  12  miles.  Surface  is  hilly,  and  broken  with  fertile  flats 
along  the  Chemung  river.  Pop.  2,377.  The  Chemung  upper  and 
lower  Narrows  are  formed  by  nigh,  rocky  cliffs,  projecting  into  the 
river,  along  which  the  road  is  conducted  with  great  labor. 

**Ia  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  a  mound,  called  Spanish  HiU^  elevated  110  feet  ahoYe 
die  pUin,  and  near  the  river  bank,  described  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  this  suggestion  is  ren. 
dered  incredible  from  the  fact,  that  the  area  of  its  summit  comprises  four  acres.  Upon  this 
summit,  however,  are  vestiges  of  fortifications,  displaying  much  skill  in  Uie  art  of  defence ; 
having  regular  entrenchments,  which  perfectly  commanded  the  bend  in  tAe  river. — Gardon*9 
GuzeUer. 

Dix,  taken  from  Catlin  in  1835,  is  the  NW.  town  of  the  county ; 
from  Elmira  20  miles.  Pop.  1,990.  Townsend,  Moreland,  and 
West  Catlin  are  post-offices.  Jefferson,  post  village,  i)artly  in  Steuben 
county,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  3  miles  N.  of  Havanna,  was 
founded  in  1828  by  Dr.  Watkins,  and  has  about  50  dwellings. 

Elmiea  was  taken  from  Chemung  by  the  name  of  Newtown,  in 
1792.  Much  of  the  land  in  this  township  is  rich  and  productive,  par- 
ticularly the  flats  on  Chemung  river.  Pop.  4,791.  Elmira  village 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Newtown  creek  with  the  Chemung 
river.  It  was  formerly  the  half-shire  village  of  Tioga  county,  and  is 
now  the  seat  of  justice  for  Chemung  co.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1815  by  the  name  of  Newtown,  wliich  name  was  changed  to  Elmira 
in  1828 :  its  ancient  Indian  name  was  Conewawah,  a  word  signify- 
ing ^ a  head  an  a  pole*^  Elmira  is  admirably  situated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  valley,  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
extent  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  E.  and  W. 
The  place  is  connected  with  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  in  trade, 
by  the  Chemung  and  Susquehannah  rivers,  and  with  almost  every 
portion  of  the  state  by  means  of  the  Chemung  canal,  which  leads 
through  Seneca  lake,  and  thence  by  the  Seneca  to  the  Erie  canal. 
.  The  village  contains  about  230  dwellings,  4  churches — 1  Presbyte- 
rian, 1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Episcopal — 2  newspaper  estabfish- 
mentSy  1  bank,  and  a  number  of  select  schools.  The  village  is  on 
the  liiie  of  the  Erie  railroad. 
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Distant  view  of  the  Tillage  of  Elmira. 

The  above  view  was  taken  near  the  Sullivan  mill,*  about  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  village,  near  the  junction  of  Newtown  creek  withtbe 
Chemung  river.  The  first  spire  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  Presbytfr 
nan  church,  the  next  to  the  tef^  the  courthouse ;  the  others  are  those 
of  the  Episcopal  and  Baptist  churches.  The  hridge  seen  extending 
across  the  Chemung  is  600  feet  in  length. 

The  section  of  country  in  which  Elmira  is  situated  became  known 
to  the  whites  during  the  revolutionary  war.  When  Gen.  Sullivan 
was  penelraUng  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1779,  the  Indians  under 
Brant,  and  the  tones  under  Colonels  Butler  and  Johnson,  made  a 
stand  to  oppose  his  progress  at  the  SE.  point  of  this  town.  They 
entrenched  themselves  oy  a  breast-work  of  about  ^  half  a  mile  in 
length,  so  covered  by  a  bend  in  the  river  as  to  expose  only  their 
front  and  one  of  their  flanks  to  attack.  On  Sullivan's  approach,  Aug. 
29th,  an  action  commenced  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Chemung ;"  the  force  of  the  Indians  and  tories  has  been  estimated 
from  800  to  1,500,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  between  4,000 
and  5,000.  The  following  account  of  the  battle  is  extracted  from  the 
2d  vol.  of  "  Stone's  Life  of  Brant." 

"  The  ene>n)''B  pontion  ww  dtpcovpred  by  Major  Pur,  commanding  ihe  advuice  gnud, 
■t  aboul  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  39tb  ol  August.  Genenl  Unni  itnmecbBtalr 
fonned  the  light  in&ntiy  in  a  wuod,  at  ihe  distance  of  about  400  yarde  bom  ibe  i 
work,  and  waited  until  the  tnain  body  of  the  amiy  atrived  on  the  gmund.  A  ^ii 
was,  however,  kepi  up  by  boih  «de»— (he  Indiana  eallying  out  of  their  worke  b;  n 
tiei,  firing,  and  suddenly  relreaiing — tnakiiig  the  woods  al  (be  game  lime  to  resound  widi 
Aeir  war-whoope,  piercing  the  air  from  point  Id  point  as  ihougb  the  tangled  fuiest  wen 
aliie  with  their  grim-vinaged  warriora.  Correclty  judging  that  the  hill  upon  hia  ri^l  WH 
occupied  by  the  eavogea.  Gen.  Sullivan  ordered  Poot'e  brigade  to  wheel  ofT,  and  endenor 
to  gain  their  left  flank,  and,  if  posaible,  lt>  luiround  ibeni,  while  the  artillery  and  main  body 

*  So  called  lh>m  ita  being  only  ■  few  roda  above  Snllivin'a  landing  place,  wbetB  tia  to. 
camped  both  on  Ihe  advance  of,  and  return  fivm  hia  eipedition  agaiiut  ths  Indiana.  TIb 
■ii«  of  the  foitnN  which  SuUinn  bniil,  can  be  diitinctlj'  aeen  firan  the  aonth  window*  of 
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tf  tha  AnMiiflUM  ■ttackod  them  in  front.  The  order  wai  pnmipdjr  executed  t  but  ■■  Poor 
efindwd  the  eacent,  the  battle  became  animated,  and  the  poaaaaaon  of  the  hill  waa  braTdy 
eonteated.  In  front  the  enemy  atood  a  hot  cannonade  for  more  than  two  houfa.  Both 
tori«a  and  Indiana  were  entitled  to  the  credit  of  fighting  manfully.  £2very  rock,  and  tree, 
and  boah,  ahielded  its  man,  from  behind  which  thewinged  messengers  of  death  were 
thickly  sent,  but  with  so  little  effect  as  to  excite  astonishment.  The  Indians  yielded  ground 
only  inch  by  inch ;  and  in  their  retreat  darted  from  tree  to  tree  with  the  agility  of  the  pan- 
ther, often  contesting  each  new  position  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet— a  thing  very  unusual 
eren  with  militiamen,  and  still  more  rare  among  the  undiscipiined  warriors  of  the  woods. 
Thftyuidanegea  waa  the  animating  spirit  of  the  savages.  Always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
he  iMed  every  effort  to  stimulate  liis  warriors,  in  the  hope  of  leading  them  to  victory.  Until 
the  artillery  began  to  play,  the  whoops  and  yells  of  the  savages,  mingled  with  the  rattling  of 
muaketiy,  had  well-nigh  obtained  the  mastery  of  sound.  But  their  whoops  were  measor- 
ably  droiwned  by  the  thunder  of 'the  cannon.  Tliis  cannonade  *  was  elegant,*  to  adopt  the 
phraaeology  of  Sullivan  himself,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  and  gave  the  Indians  a  great  panic. 
Sdll,  the  battle  was  contested  in  front  for  a  length  of  time  with  undiminished  spirit.  But 
the  w&rtnty  of  fighting  wns  on  the  flank  just  described.  As  Poor  gallantly  approached  the 
point  which  completely  uncovered  the  enemy's  rear.  Brant,  who  had  been  the  first  to  pene. 
tiate  the  design  of  the  American  commander,  attempted  once  more  to  rally  his  forces,  and 
with  the  aasistancc  of  a  battalion  of  the  rangers,  make  a  stand.  But  it  was  in  vain,  aL 
though  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  for  that  purpose— flying  from  point  to  point,  seem, 
faig  to  be  everywhere  present,  and  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  reonimate  the  flag- 
ging spirits,  and  reinvigorate  the  arms  of  liis  followers.  Having  ascended  the  atcep,  and 
gained  liis  object  without  faltering,  the  enemy*s  flank  waa  turned  by  Poor,  and  the  fortunea 
of  the  day  decided.  Perceiving  such  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  being 
Borrounded,  the  retreauhalloo  was  raised,  and  the  enemy,  savages  and  white  men,  precipi- 
tately abandoned  their  worka,  crossed  the  river,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation — 
the  Indians  leaving  their  packs  ond  a  number  of  their  tomahawks  and  scalping-knivea 
behind  them.  The  battle  was  long,  and  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  bloody.  Eleven  of  their 
dead  were  found  upon  the  field — an  unusual  circumstance  with  the  Indians,  who  invariably 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  bodies  of  their  slain  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  foes.  But  being  pushed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  had  not  time  to 
bear  them  away.  They  were  punsucd  two  miles,  their  trail  affording  indubitable  proof  that 
a  portion  of  their  dead  and  wounded  had  been  carried  off.  Two  canoes  were  found  cov. 
ered  with  blood,  and  the  bodies  of  14  Indian  warriors  were  discovered  partially  buried 
among  the  leaves.  Eight  scalps  were  taken  by  the  Americans  during  the  chase.  Consid* 
ering  the  duration  of  the  battle,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  maintained,  the  loaa 
of  the  Americans  was  small  almost  to  a  miracle.  Only  5  or  6  men  were  killed,  and  be. 
twecn  40  and  50  wounded.  Among  the  American  ofiicers  wounded,  were  Moj.  Titcomb, 
Capt.  Clayes,  and  Lieut.  Collia — the  latter  mortally.  All  the  housed  of  tlie  contiguoua 
Indian  town  were  burnt,  and  the  cornfields  destroyed." 

The  first  settler  of  Newtown,  now  Elmira,  was  Col.  John  Hendy, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  veteran  of  the  revolution.  In  the 
summer  of  1788,  he  came  into  this  town  and  erected  a  log  hut  on  the 
point  where  Sullivan  had  encamped,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  pre- 
sent centre  of  the  village  of  Elmira.  He  brought  his  family  to  this 
place  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  It  was  during  this  year  that  this 
section  of  the  country  was  surveyed  by  Gen.  James  Clinton,  Gen. 
John  Hathom,  and  John  Cantine,  Esq.,  as  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  state.  The  land  at  this  time  was  estimated  and  sold  by  the 
state  at  eighteen  pence  per  acre  to  the  first  settlers.  The  second  log 
house  was  built  by  John  Miller  near  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  farm 
now  occupied  by  Capt  Partridge.  The  same  year,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, (1789,)  several  families  came  in  and  settled  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  in  Southport  In  the  same  year,  Thomas  Hendy  and  a 
Mr.  Marks  built  log  houses  at  the  east  end  of  the  site  of  the  village. 
When  Col.  Hendy  built  his  log  cabin  on  the  pine  plain  of  Conewawah, 
the  only  highway  or  road  existing  in  the  country  for  hundreds  of 

18 
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miles  round,  was  what  was  called  the  Indian  pathway,  extending 
from  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  to  Canada.  This  pathway  crossed  the  lot 
of  Col.  Hendy,  and  was  for  a  long  period  the  only  avenue  by  which 
emigrants  from  the  south  rfcched  Niagara  and  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state. 

The  following  anecdote  relative  to  Col.  Hendy,  is  taken  from  a  pub- 
lication, in  a  pamphlet  form,  entitled  "  Views  of  Elmira,"  by  Solomon 
Southwick,  Esq.  It  is  from  this  publication  that  the  historic  notices 
of  this  place  are  mostly  taken. 

**  They  [the  Indians]  knew  nothing  of  ceremony,  and  neTer  waited  for  an  inritation  to  visit 
die  cabins  of  the  white  settlers ;  but  would  stalk  in  and  sit  themselTes  down  as  freely  as 
they  had  been  used  to  do  in  their  own  huts ;  nor  were  they  less  scrupulous  in  their  attacks 
■poo  whatever  food  or  beverage  presented  itself.  If  any  of  the  whites  disliked  this  freedom, 
fimy  found  it  their  best  policy  to  bear  patiently  with  the  ofurepcated  demands  upon  their 
hoqntality  which  flowed  from  it ;  but  in  spite  of  their  philosophy  were  sometimes  involred 
in  serious  strife  with  their  lawless  visiters.  One  evening  of  a  summer's  day.  Col.  Hendy, 
kaving  returned  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  found  two  Indians  at  his  house,  one  of  whom 
was  John  Harris,  celebrated  for  his  quarrelsome  and  malignant  temper,  as  well  as  vigorous 
and  athletic  frame.  He  had  insulted  Mre.  Hendy,  and  evinced  such  bad  intentions,  that 
hii  companion,  aided  by  Col.  Hendy's  son,  had  found  it  necessary  to  bind  him  down  in  a 
chair,  which  operation  they  had  just  performed  when  Col.  Hendy  came  in.  Whilst  the 
friendly  Indian  laid  down  and  went  quietly  to  sleep,  the  Colonel  seated  himself  to  watch 
tha  motions  of  the  unruly  savage.  The  fellow  was  so  mortified  by  the  compulsion  and  re. 
Btraint  imposed  upon  him,  that  he  became  apparently  humble,  and  the  Colonel,  on  ha 
promiae  to  behave  well,  unbound  him,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  down  on  the  floor  and  go  to 
lleep,  whilst  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  but  did  not  think  it  safp  to  undress  or  sleep ;  and 
the  event  proved  the  necessity  and  prudence  of  his  precaution.  For  the  savage,  ruminating 
on  the  disgraceful  circumstance  of  his  having  been  bound,  till  his  revengeful  temper  was 
roused  to  a  high  degree,  rose  up  suddenly  crying  out  "  Me  be  many^*  a  well  known  excla- 
mation of  the  Indians  when  prepared  to  commence  a  fight  single-lianded  with  one  oi  their 
own,  or  that  of  the  white  race.  This  was  a  critical  moment  for  Hendy,  who  quickly  per. 
ceived  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  he  therefore  rose  up,  exclaiming  **  You  be  many — 
Fan  none  at  aU — /  be  many !"  and  as  the  Indian  sprang  forward  to  grapple  with  lum, 
brandishing  a  long  knife,  the  veteran  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  his  head  which  laid 
him  prostrate  on  the  hearth ;  and  then  seizing  him  by  the  hair,  beat  his  head  upon  the 
hearth,  till  the  savage  yielded  up  his  knife,  weU  convinced  by  the  Colonel's  demonstrations, 
tihat  if  he  was  many,  his  host  was  many  more,  or  at  least  too  many  for  him — and  the  next 
morning  he  was  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  a  lamb.'* 

**  In  1790,  we  believe  it  was,  £lmira  was  \iBited  by  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred  Indians ; 
ono  of  the  oldest  settlers  assures  us  there  were  not  less  than  eleven  hundred.  Their  object 
was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  On  our  part  the  venerable  Timo. 
IHT  PiocERiNO  was  the  principal  negotiator.  Gut  Maxwell  acted  as  his  secretary,  and 
transcribed  the  treaty.  On  ihe  part  of  the  Indians  there  were  chiefs  of  all  the  Six  Nations, 
among  whom  were  Red  Jacket,  Big  Tree,  Trench  Peter,  Farmer's  Brother,  &.c.  Jasper 
Parish,  of  Canandaigua,  was  their  interpreter.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Red  Jacket 
made  one  of  his  most  eloquent  and  powerful  speeches.  One  of  the  chiefe,  and  several  of 
the  subordinates,  died  during  the  negotiation ;  and  their  bones,  it  is  said,  have  been  re- 
eently  found  in  digging  the  cellars  for  the  elegant  row  of  buildings,  called  Benjamii^o  Blocks 
on  Front^treet  The  treaty  was  held  immediately  east  of  the  present  courthouse  in  Lake-  • 
street,  under  an  ancient  oak.tree,  which  thenceforth,  if  not  before,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  council  tree.'* 

In  1792,  Nathaniel  Seely  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  village 
of  Newtown,  now  Elmira.  The  ori^al  patentee  of  the  towns  of 
Southport  and  Newtown  was  Moses  JDe  Witt ;  he  sold  out  to  a  Mr. 
White.  In  1794,  Guy  Maxwell  and  Samuel  Hepburn  purchased 
the  village  plot  of  Elmira  from  Mr.  White.  In  1797,  Elmira  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Louis  Phillipe,  the  present  king  of  France,  the 
Duke  de  Nemomnsi  and  the  Duie  de  BcrrL    These  aistinguifl|ied  per- 
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sonages  had  been  sp^iding  some  time  at  Canandaigua,  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Thomas  Morris,  Esq.»  son  of  Robert  Morris,  to 
whom  the  United  States  are  so  much  indebted  for  his  services  as  a 
financier  in  the  revolution.  Mr.  Morris  gave  the  royal  exiles  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Henry  Tower,  Esq.,  who  then  resided  here.  They 
travelled  on  foot  through  the  Indian  pathway  from  Canandaigua  to 
Elmira,  a  distance  of  more  than  70  miles.  Mr.  Tower,  on  their 
arrival,  fitted  up  a  boat — an  American  ark  or  batteau — ^in  which  he 
took  them  down  to  Harrisburg,  through  the  Chemung  and  Susque* 
hannah  rivers. 

Erin,  taken  from  Chemung  in  1822 ;  from  Albany  186,  from  El- 
mira, NE.,  12  miles.  Erin  is  a  post>office,  centrally  located.  Pop. 
1,441.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  hilly  and  broken  and  the  scmI 
rather  of  an  indifferent  quality. 

SouTHPORT,  taken  from  Elmira  in  1822 ;  from  Albany  203  miles. 
It  has  broad  and  rich  flats  upon  the  Chemung  river,  which  forms  in 
part  the  northern  boundary.  Wellsburg  on  the  Chemung  river,  6 
miles  SE.  from  Elmira,  is  a  small  post  village.  Southportand  Seeleys 
Creek  are  post-offices.     Pop.  2,100. 

Vbtcran,  taken  from  Catherines  in  1823;  from  Albany  190,  from 
Elmira,  N.,  centrally  distant  12  miles.  Pop.  2,279.  Millport,  Pino 
Valley,  and  Veteran  are  post-offices. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY. 

Chew ANGo  county  was  formed  from  Herkimer  and  Tioga  countiet 
in  1798 ;  the  northern  part  of  which  was  erected  into  Madison  county 
in  1806.  Its  form  is  irregular;  the  greatest  length  N.  and  S.,  85 
miles ;  greatest  width,  28.  The  general  surface  of  the  county  ii 
broken  and  hilly,  though  not  mountainous.  Its  valleys  are  extensive^ 
rich,  and  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  grain ;  while  the  uplands 
are  well  adapted  to  grazing.  Its  agriculture  is  respectable,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  generally  farmers.  jLive-stock  is  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal exports.  The  Susquehannah  river  crosses  the  SE.  comer  of  the 
county.  The  Chenango  river,  one  of  its  principal  branches,  flows 
■outherly  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  Unadilla  river 
forms  most  of  the  eastern  bounds  of  the  county.  The  numerous 
streams  in  this  county  furnish  abundance  of  fine  mill  sites.  The 
Chenango  canal  passes  through  the  county  in  the  valley  of  the  Che* 
nango  river.  This  county  was  principally  settled  by  emigrants  from 
the  eastern  states.  It  originally  included  the  twenty  townships  of 
the  ^  Governor's  purchase,"  a  part  of  which  are  now  in  Maoisoo 
county.     The  county  is  divided  into  19  towns.     Pop.  40,779. 

Bainbudoe,  organized  as  part  of  TioA  county,  by  the  name  of 
Jericho,  in  1791 ;  name  since  altered  and  umiti  much  reduced.   Pop. 
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8,824.    The  town  forms  part  of  a  tract  given  by  the  state  to  suffer- 
ers in  former  grants  to  the  present  state  of  Vermont 

Bainbridge,  incorporated  in  1829 ;  a  large  and  thriving  village, 
pleasantly  situated  upon  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  upon  me 
Ulster  and  Delaware  turnpike;  110  miles  from  Albany,  and  14  S. 
from  Norwich;  has  about  90  dwellings.  £.  Bainbridge,  N.  Bain- 
bridge,  and  S.  Bainbridge  are  names  of  post-offices. 

Columbus,  taken  from  Brookfield  in  1805 ;  from  Albany  83,  from 
Norwich,  NE.,  16  miles.  Columbus  is  a  small  village,  and  Columbus 
Comers  a  post-office.     Pop.  1,561. 

CovEWTEY,  taken  from  Greene  in  1806;  from  Albany  117,  from 
Norwich  16  miles.  Coventry  and  Coventrj'ville  are  post  villages, 
on  the  Cattskill  turnpike.     Pop.  1,681. 

German,  taken  from  DeRuyter  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  115,  from 
Norwich,  W.,  15  miles.     Pod.  975. 

Gkbene  was  formed  from  Union  and  Jericho  in  1798 ;  limits  since 
reduced.  The  Chenango  river  passes  in  a  SW.  direction  through 
the  town,  upon  which  are  rich  alluvial  flats.  Pop.  3,452.  Greene, 
the  principal  village,  is  on  the  river,  20  miles  SW.  from  Norwich,  and 
19  N.  from  Binghamton.  It  contains  3  churches,  11  stores,  and 
about  90  dwellings.  It  was  laid  out  in  village  form  in  1806,  and 
was  at  first  called  Hornby.  East  Green  and  Genegansette  are  post- 
offices. 

The  first  person  who  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Greene, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Conrad  Sharp,  a  Dutchman,  who  located 
himself  about  two  miles  above  the  village  in  1794 ;  a  number  of 
other  Dutchmen  came  in  and  formed  quite  a  settlement  in  his  vicinity. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  other  principal  settlers  were,  Stephen 
Ketchum,  David  Bradley,  Derick  Race,  Joseph  Tillotson,  Mr.  Gray, 
a  Baptist  elder,  and  Elisha  Smith,  who  was  the  agent,  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  behalf  of  the  Hornby  Patent ;  he  surveyed  the  town  of 
Greene  and  laid  out  the  village. 

The  first  white  inhabitants  who  located  themselves  on  the  site  of 
the  village,  were  eight  or  ten  French  families,  who  fled  from  their 
country  during  the  revolutionary  period.  The  first  one  who  came 
appears  to  have  been  Simon  Bamet,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Creole  from  the  West  Indies.  He  came  to  this  place  from  Philadel- 
phia, probably  sent  as  a  pioneer  for  the  French  company.  One  of 
the  emigrants,  M.  Dutremont,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents, 
learning,  and  wealth.  This  gentleman  contracted  for  the  lands  settled 
by  the  company.  The  purchase  was  made  of  William  W.  Morris 
and  Malachi  Treat,  the  patentees.  Capt  Juliand,  one  of  the  French 
emigrants,  came  into  the  place  in  1797,  a  little  after  the  first  company. 
About  tlie  year  1795,  the  celebrated  French  statesman,  Talleyrand, 
visited  this  place,  when  on  a  sylvan  Jaunt  on  horseback  from  Phila^ 
delphia  to  Albany  in  company  with  a  French  gentleman.  When  here^ 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  son  of  M.  Dutremont,  with  whom  he 
was  so  muchpleased,  that  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parents  to 
tMik»  him  to  Fraxice»  whei^  he  became  his  private  secnstary.    By  the 
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death  of  M.  Dutrcmont,  the  financial  aiTairs  of  the  little  colony  be- 
came deranged.  He  was  drowned  while  fording  a  river  on  horse- 
back, on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  As  he  had  not  paid  for  the  land 
occupied  by  the  emigrants,  it  reverted  back  to  the  patentees.  The 
emigrants  became  discouraged,  and  after  a  few  years  left  the  place, 
moved  down  below  Towanda,  and  joined  a  French  settlement  at  a 
place  called  Frenchtown,  now  Asylum.  Capt.  Juliand,  however,  re- 
mained in  Greene,  and  to  him  and  Judge  £lisha  Smith  the  founda- 
tion of  the  village  is  to  be  ascribed. 

**  There  were  no  Indians  in  this  particular  section,  when  first  settled  by  the  whites.  Bot 
we  have  to  record  a  most  remarkable  mound,  the  relic  of  Indian  superstition  and  industry. 
There  are  now  to  bo  seen  only  some  imperfect  traces  of  it.  It  was  situated  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  village,  and  about  thirty  rods  from  the  river  bank,  on  what  is  now  tbt 
&nn  of  Mr.  Lott.  The  mound,  before  it  was  dug  down  or  ploughed  over,  was  about  six  or 
seven  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  forty  feet  in  diameter ;  being  nearly  dr- 
colsr.  There  was  also,  till  witliin  a  few  yean,  a  large  pine  stump  in  the  centre  of  it,  thus 
remsiiis  of  a  large  pine.tree  which  was  standing  when  the  whites  came  in.  It  was  tikes, 
however,  a  tlead  tree.  When  it  was  cut  down,  there  were  counted  180  concentric  circlai 
or  yearly  growths.  Estimating  the  age  of  the  mound  by  the  concentric  circles  of  the 
stanqi,  it  n^ust  have  been  over  200  years  old  when  thtssection  of  the  country  was  settled. 
An  examination  of  this  mound  was  made  in  1829,  by  digging,  and  there  wore  fonnd  hu. 
man  bones  to  a  great  number ;  and  lower  from  the  surface,  there  were  found  bones  that 
had  been  evidently  burnt ;  suggesting  the  idea,  that  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead« 
when  these  bones  were  deposited,  was  burning  the  dead  body.  No  conjecture  could  ba 
foiiBod  as  to  the  number  of  bodies  buried  here.  They  were  found  lying  without  order, 
Tsiy  much  jumbled,  and  so  far  decayed  as  to  crumble,  or  fall  apart,  when  brought  to  the 
air  and  handled.  The  supposition  would  not  be  an  unlikely  one,  that  these  bones  were  the 
remains  &[  bodies  which  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  were  afterward  hurriedly  thrown  together 
and  buried.  *  *  *  *  In  the  mound  near  Greene,  ther^  were  found,  lying  quite  in  one  pile, 
300  arrow  heads,  <;ut  after  their  usual  form,  and  all  either  of  yellow  or  black /Itn/.  It  will  ba 
recollected  that  there  are  no  stones  of  this  kind  found  in  this  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  In  another  part  of  the  mound  there  were  found,  lying  together,  about  sixty,  mada 
after  the  same  form.  A  silver  band  or  ring  was  also  found,  of  about  two  inches  in  di. 
ameter,  extremely  thin,  but  wide,  with  the  remains — ^in  appearance — of  a  reed  pipe,  lying 
within  it.  The  supposition  is,  that  it  was  some  sort  of  musical  instrument.  There  was 
also  found  a  number  of  stone  chisels,  of  different  shapes,  evidently  fitted  to  perform  dififer- 
ont  species  of  work.  A  large  piece  of  mica  also,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  heart ;  the  border 
moeh  decayed,  and  the  different  laminae  separated." — AnnaU  of  Binghamton, 

Guilford,  taken  from  Oxford  in  1813,  by  the  name  of  Eastern; 
name  since  changed ;  from  Norwich,  centrally  distant  S.,  10  miles. 
Pop.  2,828.  Guilford  is  a  small  post  village,  Kockdale  a  post-ofiicey 
and  Mount  Upton  a  small  settlement. 

LiNCKLAEN,  taken  from  German  in  1823 ;  since  reduced  in  area ; 
from  Albany  128,  from  Norwich,  NW.,  20  miles.  Lincklaen  and 
West  Lincklaen  are  post-ofTices.     Pop.  1,249. 

McDoNouGH,  named  in  honor  of  Commodore  McDonough,  taken 
firom  Preston  in  1816;  from  Albany  128,  from  Norwich,  W.,  14 
miles.  Pop.  1,369.  Near  the  south  line  of  the  town  is  a  sulphur 
spring  much  frequented.     McDonough  is  a  small  village. 

Nbw  Berlin,  taken  from  Norwich  in  1807.  Pop.  3,086.  New 
Berlin,  an  incorporated  village,  13  miles  NE.  from  Norwich,  and 
90  W.  from  Albany,  on  the  Unadilla  river,  has  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church.  There  are  here  194 
dwelling  10  mercantile  stores,  a  weekly  newspaper  office,  and  sev<«' 
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era]  large  manuiactuiuig  establishments.  South  New  Beriio,  fl  miles 
east  Irom  Norwich,  has  about  40  dwellings.  New  Berlin  C«itre  is  a 
■mall  village. 

NoKwicH,  formed  from  Jericho  and  Union,  as  part  of  Tioga  coaaty, 
in  1793;  area  since  much  reduced.  Pop.  4,146.  Norwich  village. 
the  county  seat,  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  Chenango  river.  ll» 
site  is  much  admired  by  travellers.     It  is  surrounded  by  lands  in  « 
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\a^  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome 
water.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  near  the  village  resorted  to  for 
cutaneous  discaBCs.  The  above  view  shows  the  courthouse  in  the 
centre  of  the  engraving ;  the  building  with  a  spire  on  the  left,  is 
the  Presbyterian  church.  The  courthouse  has  been  but  recently 
erected.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
•tructures  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  in 
the  village  I  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  churcli,  2  weekly 
newspaper  offices,  the  Chenango  Bank,  several  manufactories,  uu 
about  200  dwellings. 

OrsELic,  taken  from  Cierman  in  1S17;  distant  from  Albany  110, 
from  Norwich,  NW.,  20  miles.  Otselic  is  a  small  village,  and  South 
Otselic  a  post-office.     Pop.  1,621. 

Oxford.'  "  The  present  town  of  Oxford  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
township  of  Fayette,  a  tract  which  was  laid  out  soon  after  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  in  lots  of  a  mils 

3uare.  This  township,  and  a  tract  called  the  Gore,  bought  by  Gen. 
ovey  and  Judge  Mclanctos  Smith,  containing  about  7,000  acres, 
were  incorporated  mto  a  town  in  1793,  and  in  1794  the  first  town 
meetiDg  was  held  at  the  house  of  Gen.  Hovey  ;  this  building  stood 
(m  the  site  of  the  Fort  Hill  house,  (burnt  in  ISao.)     Previous  to  1791, 

■  aoilMa  br  Hwu7  BL  Hyd*,  Ekq. 
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there  were  no  settlers  on  the  western  part  of  Fayette  except  two, 
Mr.  Elijah  Blackman,  and  a  man  named  Phelps.  They  lived  on  lot 
92»  in  the  bounds  of  the  present  village. 

•*  From  the  time  the  settlement  was  commenced,  by  the  exertions  of 
Gen.  Hovey,  whose  enterprise  and  hardihood  surmounted  every  ol>- 
stacle,  the  population  rapidly  increased.  The  pioneers  who  com- 
posed the  settlement,  were  distinguished  for  qualifications  rarely  pos- 
sessed by  men  in  their  laborious  occupations.  Their  intelligence  was 
proverbial.  In  fact,  many  of  them  were  persons  of  considerable  sci- 
entific attainments.  They  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  for  an 
academy  as  early  as  1794,  and  sustained  the  institution  in  the  most 
creditable  manner,  under  all  difficulty.  Gen.  Hovey,  whose  name 
seems  to  be  connected  with  nearly  all  the  occurrences  in  the  early 
days  of  the  town,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  business  abilities,  and 
was  a  favorite  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  this  state.  He  was  a  member  of  assembly  in 
1798,  and  was  also  a  judge  of  the  county.  He  afterward  removed 
to  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  time  of  Burr's  expedition  down  the  Mississippii 
he  was  the  general  agent  of  a  company,  composed  of  some  of  tne 
first  men  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  canalling  the  Ohio  at  the 
&lls  opposite  Louisville.  The  project  failed,  and  Gen.  Hovey  wfls  a 
severe  sufferer  in  consequence.    He  died  about  1815. 

^  Nearly  all  the  settlers  were  natives  of  New  England,  and  a  ma- 
jority were  from  the  state  of  Connecticut  There  are  at  present 
living  many  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  commenced  the  settlement 
Of  these,  Mr.  Francis  Balcom,  Mr.  Jonathan  Baldwin,  Judge  Anson 
Gary,  Col.  Samuel  Balcom,  James  Padgett,  and  some  few  others,  are 
now  residing  in  this  town.  Judge  Uri  Tracy,  who  was  some  years 
since  a  member  of  congress  from  this  district,  and  who  died  three  or 
four  years  since,  was  likewise  an  early  resident,  and  principal  of  the 
academy." 

**  The  Indian  annquities  in  and  about  the  village  of  Oxford  are  worthy  of  notice.  Of 
tfaete,  the  Old  Fort  has  always  attracted  the  most  attention.  This  fort  stood  upon  the  hill 
IB  about  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  the  ditch  is  yet  to  be  disiinguishcdf  in  front  of  the 
hooK  of  Ira  Wilcox,  E>q.  When  discovered,  it  was  a  regular  semicircle  from  the  river, 
■nd  enclosed  about  tliree  quarters  of  an  acre,  and  the  ditch,  when  the  ground  was  cleared, 
was  in  many  places  four  feet  deep.  The  interior  of  the  fort  was  covered  with  the  largest 
kind  of  maple  and  beat-h  trees,  and  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  hove  up,  stood  a  dead  pine 
aiomp,  which,  when  cut,  left  a  stump  on  which  was  counted  two  hundred  grains  or  circles. 
This  tree  evidently  sprang  up  after  the  ditch  was  dug.  There  were  upon  the  north  and 
south  sides  oi  the  fort,  two  places  where  the  ground  had  evidently  never  been  disturbed. 
Ilieae  are  supposed  to  have  been  gates.  The  ditch  was  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  on  the 
liver  side,  the  bank  having  been  almost  perpendicular.  The  fort  must  have  been  a  strong 
position.  Nothing  short  of  cannon  from  the  neighboring  hills  could  annoy  the  fort.  la 
the  course  of  subsequent  excavations  in  and  about  it,  human  bones,  cooking  utensils, 
and  odier  relics,  have  been  found.  Of  course,  nothing  is  known  about  the  object  of  thie 
fiircification,  or  by  whom  built  The  Oneidas  have  a  tradition  running  many  generatione 
beck,  but  they  can  tell  us  nothing  definite.  The  Oneidas  leave  us  this  tndiiion :  thai 
about  a  century  or  more  since,  a  gigantic  chief  occupied  it,  who  destroyed  all  their 
bentets  who  came  into  this  quarter.  They  called  this  chief  Thick  Neck,  The  Onei. 
dM  made  several  atteropta  to  decoy  him  firom  his  stronghold,  but  without  succea. 
lliey  at  length  managed  to  go  between  him  and  the  fort,  when  he  ran  down  the  river 
about  az  mUes  and  secreted  himself  in  the  marsh  around  the  pond  called  Wam*s  Pond. 
Haw  he  wee  dieeo^wwd  Mid  killed^  the  Oarida^wJw  buried  bun  and  icntfd^ 
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OMT  bi*  gnn  thit  no  Testige  of  him  ihould  nmun.  Tba  ramnuil  of  hw  tribe  wet* 
adopted  by  ifaa  Oneidu,  ind  *n  Indian  wbo  wu  hung  at  Moiriavitla  taany  jetn  anea 
nuned  Abnm  Anume,  vat  a  deseendsnl  from  Thick  Ntei. 

"  Them  is  an  incideni  cutinccled  with  RBinslI  iaUnd  ■  few  rods  iboTa  ihe  bridge  orer  tba 
Chsnango.  Some  yetn  ago,  two  wortluea  rcBidiag  in  ihe  town,  having  quarrelled  about 
■ome  trifling  matier,  molved  lo  exchange  ^ota,  in  vindicaiion  of  iheir  bonoi.  Tbe  place 
■ekcled  for  the  wmction  was  This  iiland.  On  [h«  day  appointed,  ibc  belligeivnte  made 
their  eppeaiance  on  Ihe  fpol.  The  aecondi,  howerer,  were  agreed  thai  neither  >ho(il)l 
■ufler  barm,  and  loaded  the  piitola  wiib  cork  inaiead  of  balL  Each  second  inapired  bk 
piincipal  with  courage,  by  impaniag  lo  him  ibe  infonnation  ibat  hii  aniagoniii'a  piatot  wai 
loaded  wtib  cork,  al  the  aame  time  aamiring  him  thai  hii  own  contained  the  lead.  Tb» 
cosaequence  waa,  the  daeUiiu  manifeiied  great  bravery — no  one  waa  hurt,  and  ihe  acton 
ware  highly  comphmenled  for  their  chivalry,  and  uaheailatuigly  pronouaCMl  meD  of  ktmr. 
The  iiliuul  baa  aince  been  called  Cork  Iiiand." 


Central  part  of  the  Village  of  Oxford. 

The  above  view  was  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Chenango  canal, 
and  shows  the  principal  public  buildings  in  the  village.  The  churdi 
on  the  lef^  is  the  Presbyterian,  the  smaller  building  with  a  cupola  in 
the  centre  is  the  Academy,  and  the  two  spires  seen  on  the  right  are 
those  of  the  Episcopal  and  Baptist  churches,  which  latter  structures 
stand  near  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  There  is  also  a  Methodist  church 
iD  the  village,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  about  170  dwellings. 
There  are  several  bridges  over  the  Chenango  river,  and  the  Appian 
way,  from  Newburg.  terminates  here.  The  village  is  8  miles  south 
"  of  Norwich.  There  is  a  post-office  at  South  Oxford.  Population  of 
the  town,  3,177. 

Phabbalia,  first  settled  in  1796,  and  taken  from  Norwich  in  1806, 
by  the  name  of  Stonington ;  name  afterward  ehanged ;  distant  from 
Albany  1 14,  from  Norwich,  NE.,  1 1  miles.  Pop.  1,313.  Pharsalia  ir 
a  small  post  village,  and  East  Pharsalia  a  post-oflice. 

PiTCHRR,  formed  from  German  and  Lincklacn  in  1827;  from  Al- 
bany 127,  from  Norwich,  W.,  17  miles.  Pitcher  is  B  small  pott 
village.     Pop.  1,561. 

PLmonTa,  taken  ftaa  Ncffwich  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  107,  firoin 
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Norwich,  N W.,  7  miles.    Frankville,  fonnerly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  French  settlement,  has  30  or  40  dwellings.     Pop.  1,625. 

Perbton,  taken  from  Norwich  in  1806;  from  Albany  115,  from 
Norwich,  centrally  distant  W.,  7  miles.  Pop.  1,1 17.  The  Chenango 
river  and  canal  pass  through  the  SE.  section  of  the  town.  Mason 
and  Palmers  Comers  are  small  villages. 

Sherburne,  taken  from  Genoa  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  96,  from  Noiv 
wich,  N.,  11  miles.     Pop.  2,791.     The  flats  on  the  Chenango  river, 
which  flows  through  this  town,  are  remarkably  fertile.     The  portion 
of  the  town  called  "  the  Quarter,"  was  early  settled  by  20  familial 
from  Connecticut,  who  bought  one  quarter  of  the  township.     They 
formed  themselves  into  a  religious  society  of  the  Presbyterian  denom- 
ination before  emigrating.     They  arrived  on  a  Thursday,  and  by  the 
succeeding  Sabbath  had  erected  a  log  meeting-house,  in  which  they 
assembled  for  public  worship;  and  not  a  single  Sunday  has  sin(ie 
passed  without  divine  service  being  performed.     Sherburne,  post  vil- 
lage, has  about  100  dwellings. 

Smithville,  taken  from  Greene  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  131,  from 
Korwich,  SW.,  20  miles.  Pop.  1,762.  Smithville  is  a  village  of 
about  40  or  50  dwellings. 

Smtrna  was  taken  Irom  Sherburne  in  1808.  Pop.  2,240.  The 
first  settler  was  Joseph  Porter,  who  emigrated  here  in  1792.  The 
first  post-oflice  was  established  in  1808.  The  village  of  Smyrna  was 
incorporated  in  1834 ;  it  is  101  miles  from  Albany  and  11  NW.  of 
INorwich,  and  contains  about  60  dwellings. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

CLiMToif  COUNTY  Hcs  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  at 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  state,  about  170  miles  N.  from  Al- 
lany.     Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1759,  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  were  visited  by  speculators  in  quest  of  pine  and  oak  tim- 
l)er,  but  no  permanent  settlements  were  made  until  about  the  close  of 
the  revolution.     Its  greatest  length  N.  and  S.  is  40i  miles,  greatest 
l)readth  37  miles.     The  northern  boundary  being  latitude  46®,  indi- 
cates the  rigors  of  a  cold  northern  country.     The  natural  advantages 
enjoyed  by  this  county  have  been  undervalued.     Along  the  whole 
eastern  border,  adjoining  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  a  wide  tract 
of  land  extends,  moderately  uneven  or  quite  level,  with  a  pretty 
strong  inclination  or  depression  eastward,  averaging  8  miles  in  width 
of  no  inferior  quality.    It  amply  repays  the  labor  of  the  husbandman. 
The  western  part  is  mountainous,  but  these  mountains  are  covered 
with  timber,  and  the  county  with  rapid  streams  and  mill  sites,  and 
abounds  with  the  richest  and  best  of  iron  ores,  already  extensivelr 
manu&ctured.    Th^  soil  is  of  various  qualities.    On  the  broad  belt 
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of  comparatively  level  land  above  noticed,  it  is  principally  a  clayey 
with  some  tracts  of  a  sandy  loam.  The  streams  supply  a  profusion 
of  good  natural  sites  for  all  sorts  of  hydraulic  work.  With  these 
advantages,  this  county  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  increased 
sources  of  business  and  profit  About  one  fifth  part  is  settled.  Pop. 
28,180.     The  count v  is  divided  into  10  towns. 

Au  Sable,  taken  from  Peru  in  1839;  distant  155  miles  N.  from 
Albany,  centrally  distant  from  Plattsburg  15  miles.  Pop.  3,229. 
The  village  of  Clintonville  on  the  Au  Sable  river,  partly  in  Clinton 
and  partly  in  Essex  counties,  was  incorporated  in  1825.  It  contains 
2  churches,  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist,  8  mercantile  stores, 
upwards  of  80  dwellings,  and  730  inhabitants.  It  is  6  miles  W.  of 
Keesville,  17  from  Elizabeth,  and  18  from  Plattsburg.  The  exten- 
sive works  of  the  "  Peru  Iron  Companj'"  are  located  in  this  village. 
They  have  a  forge  of  18  fires,  an  extensive  rolling-mill,  a  nail  and  a 
cable  factory,  furnace,  &c.  All  these  works  were  commenced 
when  the  place  was  comparatively  new,  by  I.  Aiken,  Esq.,  but  little 
was  done  till  the  organization  of  the  company  by  the  legislature  about 
the  year  1825. 

Beekman,  taken  from  Plattsburg  in  1820;  distant  from  Albany 
167,  NW.  from  Plattsburg,  18  miles.  The  township  is  6  miles  in 
width,  and  stretches  across  the  country  37  miles ;  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  is  level  or  undulating,  the  western  mountainous.  Pop. 
2,763. 

Black  Brook,  taken  from  Peru  in  1839;  from  Albany  163,  from 
Plattsburg,  SW.,  25  miles.  Black  Brook  and  Union  Falls  are  small 
villages.     Pop.  1,054. 

Champlain,  organized  in  1788;  from  Albany,  N.,  185  miles. 
Champlain  village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chazy,  5  miles  from  Lake 
Champlain,  has  about  40  dwellings.  Rouses  Point,  23  miles  N.  from 
Plattsburg,  Corbeau,  and  Perrysville,  are  small  villages.     Pop.  2,950. 

Chazy,  taken  from  Champlain  in  1804.  Pop.  3,592.  Chazy,  15 
miles  N.  of  Plattsburg  on  the  state  road  from  Albany  to  Canada,  and 
West  Chazy,  are  small  villages.  Chazy  Landing,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
is  3  miles  from  Chazy  village. 

Ellenburg,  taken  from  Mooers  in  1830 ;  from  Plattsburg,  NW., 
25  miles.     Pop.  1,164. 

MooERs,  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  B.  Mooers,  was  taken  from 
Champlain  in  1804;  from  Plattsburg,  NNW.,  18  miles.  Pop.  1,701, 
Mooers  is  a  small  post  village  on  the  Chazy  river. 

Peru,  taken  from  Plattsburg  and  Willsburg  in  1792 ;  bounds  since 
altered.  Pop.  3,183.  Peru,  post  village,  10  miles  S.  of  Plattsburg 
and  4  from  Lake  Champlain,  has  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  and  1 
Catholic  church,  70  dwellings,  and  360  inhabitants.  UnionviUe 
and  Port  Jackson  are  post-onices.  The  first  settler  in  Peru  village 
was  John  Cochran,  who  came  here  in  1794.  Rev.  Heman  Garlick 
was  one  of  the  first  ministers  who  preached  in  this  section.  It  is 
said  that  he  used  to  cross  the  lake,  in  a  boat,  and  walk  30  mile»  to 
preach  to  a  congregatioQ. 
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Tiie  following  is  aa  account  of  the  conflagration  of  the  steamer 
•Phoenix,  which  took  place  near  here,  on  Lake  Champlain,  September 
5,  1819. 

The  steamboat  left  Burlington  for  PlatLsburg  about  midnight,  and  had  proceeded  by  one 
o*clook  in  the  morning  aa  far  as  Providence  island,  when  the  aJarm  wds  given.  The  boat 
at  this  time  was  temporarily  commanded  by  a  son  of  the  captain,  Richard  M.  Sherman,  a 
youn^  man  of  twcnty.two.  **  Amid  the  confusion,  danger,  and  difficulties  attendant  on  this 
terrible  disaster,  he  displayed  an  energy  and  presence  of  mind,  not  only  worthy  of  the 
lii^hefft  praise,  but  which  we  might  seek  for  in  vain,  even  among  those  of  riper  years.  To 
qualities  iike  these,  rightly  directed  as  they  were,  was  it  owing  that  not  a  person  was  iod 
on  that  fearful  night.  In  that  burning  vessel,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  was  the  safety  of  enery  one  cared  for,  and  ultimately  secured,  by  the 
promptnejss,  energy,  and  decision  of  this  young  commander." 

Shortly  after  the  fire  was  discovered,  it  raged  with  irresistible  violence.    **  The  passen. 
g^em«  roui!>ed  by  the  alarm  from  their  slumbers,  and  waking  to  a  terrible  sense  of  impending 
destruction,  rushed  in  crowds  upon  the  deck,  and  attempted  to  seize  tlic  small.boats. 
Here,  however,  they  were  met  by  uoung  Shennan,  who,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of 
■aviii^  his  boat,  now  thought  only  ot  saving  his  passengers,  and  stood  by  the  gangway  with 
«  pistol  in  each  hand,  determined  to  prevent  any  person  from  jumping  into  the  boats  be. 
icxe  they  were  properly  lowered  int^  the  wafer,  and  prepared  to  receive  their  living  freight. 
AVith  the  utmost  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  he  superintended  the  necessary  prepare- 
tir>ffui,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  the  boats  were  lowered  away,  and  the  passengers  received 
safely  on  board.     They  then  shoved  off,  and  pulled  through  the  darkness  for  the  distant 
^ore.     As  soon  as  tliis  was  reached,  and  the  passengers  lajided,  the  boats  returned  to  the 
iteamboat  and  took  off  the  crew,  and,  aa  the  captain  supposed,  every  living  soul  except 
himself.     But,  shortly  after  the  boats  had  left  the  second  time,  he  diitcovered,  under  a  set- 
tee, the  chambermaid  of  the  Phoenix,  who,  in  her  fright  and  confusion,  had  lost  all  coa. 
tcioosness.     Lashing  her  to  the  plank  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  own  escape,  this  gaL 
l&nt  captain  launched  her  towards  the  shore ;  and  was  thus  left  alone  with  his  vessel,  now 
one  burning  pile.    Having  satisfied  himself  that  no  living  thing  remained  on  board  his  boat| 
and  wirh  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  had  saved  every  life  intrusted  to  his  care,  he 
sprung  from  the  burning  wreck  as  it  was  about  to  sink  beneath  the  waters,  and,  by  the 
means  of  a  settee,  reached  the  shore  in  safety. — This  is  no  exaggerated  story.    It  is  the 
simple  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  on  record.    Wo  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
captain  who  so  faithfully  and  fearlessly  discharged  his  duty  on  this  trying  occasion,  is  still 
(1840)  in  command  of  a  noble  boat  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  ia  known  to  every  traveller 
as  Captain  Sherman,  of  the  steamboat  Burlington.'* 

The  following  description  oi  this  terrific  scene  was  written  by  one  of  the  passengers  ^^ 
**  I  awoke  at  the  time  of  the  alarm,  but  whether  aroiited  by  the  cry  of  fire,  the  noise  of  feet 
trampling  on  deck,  or  by  that  restlessness  common  to  persons  who  sleep  in  a  strange  place, 
with  a  mind  filled  with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  I  am  unable  to  tell.  I  thought  I  heard  a  &int 
cry  of  fire,  and,  afler  a  short  interval,  it  seemed  to  be  renewed.  But  it  came  so  weakly 
upon  my  ear,  and  seemed  to  be  flung  by  so  careless  a  voice,  that  I  concluded  it  was  an 
unmeaning  sound  uttered  by  some  of  the  sailors  in  their  sports  on  deck.  Soon,  however,  e 
haety  footstep  was  heard  passing  through  the  cabin,  but  without  a  word  being  uttered.  At 
I  approached  the  top  of  the  cabin  stairs,  an  uncommon  brilliancy  at  once  dispelled  aU 
doubts.  Instantly  the  flames  and  sparks  began  to  meet  my  eyes,  and  the  thought  struck 
me  that  no  other  way  of  escape  was  left  but  to  plunge  half  naked  through  the  blaze  into  the 
water.  One  or  two  more  steps  assured  me  that  this  dreadfid  alternative  was  not  yet  ar* 
rived  :  I  hastily  stepped  aft, — a  lurid  light  illuminated  every  object  beyond  with  the  splen. 
dor  of  a  noonday  sun ;  I  fancied  it  was  the  torch  of  death,  to  point  mo  and  my  fellow, 
travellers  to  the  tomb.  I  s^w  no  person  on  deck ;  but,  on  casting  my  eyes  towards  the  boat 
which  was  still  hanging  on  the  larboard  quarter,  I  perceived  that  she  was  filled,  and  that 
her  stem-sheets  were  occupied  with  ladies.  I  flew  to  the  gangway,  and  assisted  in  lower. 
ing  the  boat  into  the  water.  I  then  descended  the  steps,  with  an  intention  of  entering  the 
boat ;  but  perceiving  that  she  was  loaded  deep,  and  that  there  was  a  strong  breeze  and  e 
Ugh  tea,  I  desisted.  The  painter  was  sou|  cut,  and  the  boat  dropped  astern.  I  ascended 
the  eteps  with  the  design  of  submitting  mPkilf  to  the  water  upon  a  plank ;  for  I  had  great 
confidence  in  my  skill  in  swimming,  and  I  acted  under  an  impression  that  the  shore  waa 
only  a  few  rods,  certainly  not  half  a  mile  distant.  Judge  of  what  would  have  been  my  aa. 
toniahment,  and  probably  alao  my  fate,  had  I  done  aa  I  contemplated ;  when  the  fact  wai^ 
that  the  iteamboat  at  this  period  waa  in  the  broadest  pert  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  leaet 
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buoynncf ,  that  I  could  iruet  to  sniid  n 
ning.  Th^re  was  notliini;  largf  eninigh  lo  diwrrr  such  roiiKdi'nce  ;  I  luoki'd  aA  mtt  tlio 
taffrail,  «Tery  (liing  tlii-rc  lanki-d  gloonif  and  fuibiddinji; ;  I  cant  my  cyi-s  furwiiri],  ilie  wind 
Wa>  dirpclly  ahead,  and  Che  flamea  wetp  fcm'nl,  in  ihn  miiEi  letrilii:  mauner,  lowoids  thr 
■tirn,  rhrealcning  pvciy  thing  in  ila  range  with  inslant  drmmction.  I  thi-n  ihuu^t  if  I 
cotdd  puR  ihe  middle  of  thr  boat,  wliich  wrmed  eifo  To  te  iIk'  rtntre  of  the  tire,  1  might 
find  Bcrurily  in  Blundin<;  to  windward  on  the  bowsprit.  I  iduiIg  [he  attempt.  It  wa*  vain. 
The  fUmes  were  an  inauniiountablo  bntrict.  I  was  obttgcJ  in  n-iurn  lownnla  ilie  Jicrn. 
There  was  thi-n  no  one  in  eight,  I  stepped  over  upon  ilic  BiBiboard  side  of  itii-  qiianer. 
deck.  1  ihauglit  all  waa  gone  with  me.  Al  that  momrnl  I  saw  a  lady  ruinc  ip  to  the 
cabin  door ;  ahn  leaned  ngainal  llie  fide  of  it,  and  louki'd  with  a  Mradfaiil  uaae  and  di*> 
tracied  air  towards  the  llnmi's;  nlif  turned  and  di-^appuarrd  in  the  cnliin.  It  wa«  Mr>.  Vt'A. 
■on,  the  poor  nnfnriuiuilc  Indy  who,  nfterwurd,  wiih  ilie  ('ai>liiin'e  astialance,  n*  Ik  infonned 
me,  committed  hfR^elf,  wilh  rnatiy  piereiiig  xlirinlui  and  aiiuniKinK  exctaniu'.iuiii>,  tn  the 
treaefaeroua  auppon  ufa  miiall  beiiiih,  on  the  iruubloua  bunoin  of  the  lake.  1  ihen  luulLed 
orer  the  narboard  cgiuirirr  tu  itnuw  wbcilier  ilic  other  boat  waa  indeed  ffoiio.  1  had  iIm 
bappinew  to  see  her;  she  seemed  to  be  full,  or  ne^lysu;  one  ur  two  pawengrn  were 
Randiiig  on  the  lnwer  Hreps  iiT  tlie  accommodarinn  ladder,  n]i|<Breiil1y  wilJi  the  design  tif 
entering  the  boat  when  she  euino  within  reach.  I  was  dftennined  to  eiiitT  hi:r  at  all  risks, 
■nd  iniitBiilly  tuuprd  over  (he  ijiiurter  and  dcKended  inl«  her.  I  found  her  knorking  under 
the  counlT,  and  in  danger  ol  fDUtideriiig.  The  sleum.vciiM'l  siill  c<intinui'd  \i  advance 
IhlDUffh  tlie  water:  the  wnven  dashed  the  boat  wilh  coni<ii)etTd>U'  violence  aguinsl  lier,  anj 
■aoil  of  those  who  hud  raught  rokty  iu  iho  boat,  being  unDrc|uninti-d  uiih  water  kcenta, 
were  much  alarmed,  and  by  iheir  ilt-direvted  rfibrla  were  adding  lu  llui  risk.  Under  these 
tdnnimstances  il  bcmmF  iiecewary  to  cot  the  fiisi,  which  was  done,  and  the  hoa^  and  those 
that  were  iu  it,  were  instiinlly  secure.  All  these  inctdenis  uceurred  in  a  shuner  time  than 
I  have  consumed  in  wriiiiiK  ihein.  Fruiii  the  moment  of  my  hearing  the  first  ulanii  to  (hat 
of  teavinj;  the  sic nmb oat,  w us  nut,  I  am  Ealiefied,  neat  ten  niinulee ;  1  believe  il  wad  not  five." 


View  of  Plaitsburg. 

PLATTSBCia,  organized  in  1765.  Pop.  6,397.  Plattsburg,  an  incor- 
porated village  and  county  seat,  is  distant  from  New  York  319,  from 
Albany  104,  trom  Whitcliall  112,  an<Ui-om  Ogdcnsburg,  E.,  lao  miles. 
The  accompanying  view  was  takeri*on  the  oastom  bank  of  the  Sa- 
ranac,  about  30  rods  above  the  bridge.  The  first  steeple  on  the  left 
is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  second  the  Methodist,  the  third 
the  courthouse,  tlie'  fourth  the  Episcopal,  and  the  fifth  the  Catholic. 
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Seaides  the  above-mentioned  public  buildings^  there  is  an  academy, 
the  Clinton  county  bank,  and  about  300  builcungs. 

A  settlement  was  commenced  in  tliis  village  "  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, by  a  Count  Vredenburg,  a  German  nobleman,  who,  marrying 
A  lady  of  the  household  of  the  queen  of  England,  obtained  a  warrant 
for  30,000  acres  of  land,  which  he  located  on  Cumberland  bay, 
^iTirhither  he  removed,  although  he  did  not  perfect  his  title  by  patent.  He 
l>uilt  a  large  house  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  United  States 
Hotel  in  Plattsburg,  where  he  resided,  as  tradition  reports,  in  extraor- 
dinary luxury,  having  his  floors  covered  with  carpets,  and  his  win- 
clo>vs  shaded  with  damask  curtains.  When  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle commenced,  he  sent  his  family  to  Montreal,  but  remained  some 
tim^  after  their  departure,  and  then  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disap- 

E^ared :  his  house,  and  a  saw-mill  he  had  built  3  miles  above,  on  the 
aranac,  *  at  Vredenburg's  Falls,'  being  at  the  same  time  burned.  He 
"vras  generally  supposed  to  have  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  some 
one  covetous  of  the  money  and  plate  which  he  displayed. 

•*  In  July,  of  1783,  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  settled, 
Xiieut«  (since  Maj.  Gen.)  Benjamin  Mooers,  adjutant  of  Hazen's  regi- 
ment of  Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  refugees  stationed  at  Newburg, 
on  the  Hudson,  with  2  other  oflicers  and  8  men,  left  Fishkill  Landing 
in  a  boat,  and  by  way  of  the  Hudson,  the  portage  from  Fort  Edward 
to  Lake  George,  and  by  that  lake  and  Champlain,  reached  Point  au 
Koche,  9  miles  N.  of  rlattsburg,  where  he  and  his  companions,  on 
the  10th  August,  commenced  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
county. 

*•  A  company,  consisting  of  Judge  Zephaniah  Piatt  and  others,  form- 
ed soon  after  the  war  for  the  purchase  of  military  warrants,  located 
their  warrants  on  Lake  Champlain.     In  August,  1784,  the  judge, 
Capt  Nathaniel  Piatt,  and  Capt.  Reeve,  personally  surveyed  the 
Plattsburg  patent  on  Cumberland  bay,  and  laid  off,  among  others,  10 
lots  of  100  acres  each,  to  be  given  to  the  first  10  settlers  who  came 
on  with  families.     Another  tract  of  100  acres  was  allotted  as  a  dona- 
tion to  the  first  male  child  bom  on  the  patent.     Messrs.  Jacob  Ferris, 
John  Burke,  Derrick  Webb,  Jabez  Pettit,  and  Cyrenus  Newcomb, 
were  the  first  settlers  on  the  *  gift  lots,'  and  Piatt  Nowcomb,  Esq., 
was  the  fortunate  first  born  male,  but  not  the  first  child  burn  on  the 
patent ;   Mrs.  Henry  Ostrander  having  previously  given  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who  intermarried  with  a  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Chateaugua,  of 
Franklin  county.     From  this  period  the  settlement  of  the  county 
steadily  progressed. 

"  The  first  court  was  liolden  at  Plattsburg  on  the  28th  day  of  Oct., 
1788,  of  which  the  following  persons  were  officers :  Charles  Platt» 
judge  ;  Peter  Saily,  Wm.  McAuley,  and  Pliney  Moore,  assistant Jum^ 
tices;  Theodorus  Piatt,  justice;  Benjamin  JVIoocrs,  sheriff;  John 
Fautfreyde,  coroner;  Robert  Paul,  John  Stevenson,  Lett  Elmore, 
Lewis  Lezotte,  and  Jonathan  Lynde,  constables.  Grand  jury,  Cle- 
ment Goslin,  Allen  Smith,  Abner  Pomeroy,  Jonas  Allen,  Joseph 
Shelden,  Peter  Payn^  Moses  Soper,  Edward  Everett,  Elnathan  Rog- 
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ers,  John  Hoffiiagle,  Cjrrenus  Newcomb,  Melchor  Hoffnagle,  Stephen 
Cuyler,  Jacob  Ferris,  John  Ransom,  and  John  Cochran." — -GordorCs 
Gaz. 

Plattsburg  is  rendered  memorable  as  the  place  of  the  victory  of 
Com.  McDonough  and  Gen.  Macomb,  over  the  British  naval  and 
land  forces,  in  Sept.  1814.  The  following  account  of  the  military 
movements  on  the  land  are  copied  from  the  statements  given  by  Maj, 
A.  C.  Flagg  and  Gen.  St  J.  B.  L.  Skinner,  who  both  were  actors  in 
the  scenes  described. 


•»( 


*  On  the  3l8t  Aug.,  (8a}'8  Maj.  Flagg,)  the  advance  of  the  British  army  tinder  Gen.  Brisbane 
entered  Champlain,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  Cbazy  river,  and  on  the  same 
day  Maj.  Gen.  Mooers  ordered  out  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  CHnton  and  Casox,'  en  mani, 
*  The  regiment  from  Clinton  co.,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Miller,  immediately  assembled,  and  ib  the 
Sd  Sept.  took  a  position  on  the  west  road  near  the  village  of  Chazy ;  and  on  the  3d,  Gen. 
Wright,  with  such  of  his  brigade  as  hod  arrived,  occupied  a  position  on  the  some  road,  about 
8  miles  in  advance  of  this  place.  On  the  4th,  the  enemy  having  brought  up  his  main  body 
to  Champlain,  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Plattsburg.  The  rifle  corps,  under  Lieut.  Col. 
Appling  on  the  lake  road,  fell  back  as  far  as  Dead  creek,  blocking  up  the  road  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible.  The  enemy  advanced 
on  the  5th,  within  a  few  miles  of  Col.  Appling*8  position,  and  finding  it  too  strong  to  attack, 
halted,  and  caused  a  road  to  be  made  west  into  the  Bcekmantown  road,  in  which  the  light 
brigade  under  Gen.  Powers  advanced ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6ih,  about  7  o*clock, 
attacked  the  militia,  which  had  at  this  time  increased  to  neariy  700,  under  Gcw.  Mooers; 
and  a  small  detachment  of  regulars  under  Maj.  Wool,  about  7  miles  from  this  place.  After 
the  first  fire,  a  considerable  part  of  the  militia  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction.  Many, 
however,  manfully  stood  their  ground,  and  with  the  small  corps  of  Maj.  Wool,  bravely  con. 
tested  the  ground  against  five  times  their  number,  falling  back  gradually,  and  occupnng 
the  fences  on  each  side  of  the  road,  till  they  arrived  within  a  mile  of  tiie  town,  when  they 
were  reinforced  by  two  pieces  of  artillery  under  Capt.  Leonard ;  and  our  troops  occup^-iog 
A  strong  position  behind  a  stone  wall,  for  some  time  stopped  the  progress  of  the  enemy.* 

**  At  this  point,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  discipHne  ever  exhibited,  was  shown  by  the 
firitish  troops  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  Capt.  Leonard's  battery  upon  them.  The 
cxmipany  to  which  I  was  attached,  formed  a  part  .of  the  left  flank  of  our  little  army,  and 
was  on  the  rise  of  ground  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Mr.  Halsey's  comer  to  Isaac  C. 
Platfs,  and  about  midway  between  the  artillery  and  the  head  of  the  British  column  ;  and 
the  whole  scene  was  open  to  our  view.  Here,  (at  Halsey's  comer,)  was  a  battery  of  two 
field-pieces,  so  perfectly  masked  by  a  party  of  the  infantry,  that  the  enemy  probably  was 
not  aware  of  it,  until  it  opened  upon  him.  There  a  dense  colunm  of  men,  with  a  front 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  road,  and  extending  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  pressing  on  with 
a  buoyancy  and  determination  of  spirit,  betokening  an  expectation  that  they  would  be  per. 
mitted  to  walk  into  our  works  without  much  opposition.  IIow  sad  the  disappointment  to 
the  victorious  veterans  of  so  many  bloody  fields  of  Europe !  So  perfect  was  the  motion  of 
the  troops  in  marching,  that  they  seemed  a  great  muss  of  living  matter  moved  by  some 
invisible  machinery.  Yet  I  can  now  almost  fancy  we  could  hear  them  cracking  their 
jokes,  and  each  claiming  for  himself  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  make  a  lodgment  in 
the  Yankee  forts ;  when  suddenly,  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  sound  of  a  cannon  came 
booming  through  the  air.  It  sent  forth  a  round  shot  which  took  efiect  near  the  centre  of 
the  front  platoon,  about  breast  high,  and  ploughed  its  way  through,  sweeping  all  before  it, 
the  whole  length  of  the  column ;  opening  a  space  apparently  several  feet  wide,  which, 
liowever,  was  immediately  closed,  as  if  by  magic ;  and  on  the  column  pressed  as  if  nothix^ 
had  happened.  A  second  shot  was  fired  with  the  like  efTecL,  and  similar  consequences ; 
but  when  the  third  discharge  came,  with  a  shower  of  grape  shot,  there  was  a  momentary 
confusion.  Immediately,  however,  the  charge  was  sounded  by  some  dozen  British  bugles  ; 
which  through  the  clear  and  bland  atmosphere  of  a  bright  September  morning,  was  the 
most  thrilling  and  spirit^tirring  sound  that  could  greet  a  soldier's  ears.  In  an  instant  of 
time,  the  men  forming  the  advance  of  the  column  had  thrown  their  knapsacks  on  either 
aide  the  road,  and  bringing  their  pieces  to  the  charge,  advanced  in  double  quick  time  npon 
our  miniature  battery. 

**  *  Our  troops  being  at  length  compelled  to  retire,  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  until 
they  reached  the  south  bank  of  the  Saranac,  where  the  enemy  attempted  to  pursue  them^ 
bat  was  lepubed  with  loM.    The  Io«  of  the  British  in  this  ikinniih,  was  Col.  WeUiogton, 
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mnd  a  Lieut,  of  the  3d  Buf&,  and  two  Lieuts.  of  the  58th,  killed ;  and  one  Capt  and  one 
lieut.  of  the  58ih  light  company  wounded,  together  with  about  100  privates  killed  and 
"Wounded,  while  that  on  our  pan  did  not  exceed  25.     The  corps  of  riflemen  under  Col. 
Appling,  and  detachment  under  Capt.  Sproul,  fell  back  from  their  position  at  Dead  creek 
an  drae  to  join  the  militia  and  regulars  just  before  they  entered  the  village,  and  fought  with 
€heir  accustomed  bravery.     The  British  got  possession  of  that  part  of  the  village  north  of 
nthe  Saranac  about  11  o'clock,  but  the  incessant  and  welMirccted  fire  of  our  artillery  and 
xniL9kctry  from  the  forts  and  opposite  banks,  compelled  them  to  retire  before  night  beyond 
-^e  reach  of  our  gnns.*     The  bridge  in  the  village  was  defended  during  this  day  by  Capt. 
3hf  ardn  I.  Aikin's  company*  of  volunteers,  who  were  stationed  in  the  saw.mill  on  the  south 
Imnk  of  the  river  for  that  purpose.     The  enemy  arrived  towards  night  with  his  heavy  artil. 
leiy  and  baggage  on  the  lake  road,  and  crossed  the  beach,  where  he  met  with  a  warm  re- 
4ception  from  our  row.galleys ;  and  it  is  believed,  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed.    On  our  side,  Lieut.  Duncan  of  the  navy  lost  an  arm  by  a  rocket,  and  3  or  4  men  were 
Ulled  by  the  enemy's  artillery.    The  enemy  encamped  on  the  ridge  west  of  the  town,  hii 
a%ht  near  the  river,  and  occup3ring  an  extent  of  nearly  3  miles,  his  left  resting  on  the  lake 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  village.     From  the  6th  until  the  morning  of  the  11th,  an  almoet 
cootinual  skirmishing  was  kept  up  between  the  enemy's  pickets  and  our  militia  and  volun^ 
teere  stationed  on  the  river,  and  in  the  mean  time  both  armies  were  busily  engaged— ours 
in  strengthening  the  works  of  the  forts,  and  that  of  the  en^my  in  erecting  batteries,  collect. 
ing  ladders,  bringing  up  his  heavy  ordnance,  and  making  other  preparations  for  attacking 
the  forts.     On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  a  body  of  the  enemy  under  Capt.  Noadie,  attempted 
to  cross  at  the  upper  bridge  about  7  miles  west  of  the  village,  but  were  met  by  Capt. 
Vaughn's  company  of  about  25  men,  and  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  two  killed,  and 
■ereral  wounded.     On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  enemy's  fleet  came  round  the  Head 
"With  a  tight  breeze  from  the  north,  and  attacked  ours  which  lay  at  anchor  in  Cumberland 
bay,  two  miles  from  shore  east  of  the  fort. 

**  *  The  enemy  commenced  a  simultaneous  bombardment  of  our  works  from  7  batteries, 
from  which  several  hundred  shells  and  rockets  were  discharged,  which  did  us  very  little 
injury ;  and  our  artillery  had  nearly  succeeded  in  silencing  them  all  before  the  contest  on 
tlM  lake  was  decided. 

*'  *  The  enemy  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  throw  his  main  body  in  the  rear  of  the  fort, 
by  crossing  the  river  3  miles  west  of  the  town,  near  the  site  of  Pike's  cantonment.  He 
succeeded  in  crossing,  after  a  brave  resistance  by  the  Essex  militia  and  a  few  of  the  Ver. 
mont  volunteers,  in  all  about  350,  stationed  at  that  place,  who  retired  back  a  mile  and  a 
lialf  from  the  river,  continually  pouring  in  upon  them  an  incessant  fire  from  behind  every 
tree,  nntil  LieuL  Spmpter  brought  up  a  piece  of  artillery  to  their  support,  when  the  enemy 
cmnnienced  a  precipitate  retreat. 

•*  •  The  Vermont  volunteers,  who  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  on  the  first  alarm, 

ifen  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  succeeded  in  making  many  prisoners,  including  3  oflliceri. 

**  *  Had  the  British  remained  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  30  minutes  longer,  he  must 

Imre  lost  neariy  the  whole  detachment  that  crossed.     Our  loss  in  this  affair  was  five  killed 

mnd  eight  or  ten  wounded,  some  mortally. 

**  •  Immediately  on  ascertaining  the  loss  of  the  fleet.  Sir  George  Prevost  ordered  prepara- 
'tioos  to  be  made  for  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and  set  oflf  himspjf,  with  a  small  escort,  for 
Canada,  a  little  after  noon.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  with  the  artillery  and  baggage, 
"^ere  taken  off  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rear  guard,  consisting  of  the  light  brigade,  started  at 
^ybreak  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat ;  leaving  their  wounded  and  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
Ttfions,  fixed  ammunition,  shot,  shells,  and  other  public  stores,  in  the  different  places  of 
deposit  about  their  camp.  They  were  pursued  some  distance  by  our  troops,  and  many 
pisoners  taken ;  but  owing  to  the  very  heavy  and  incessant  rain,  we  were  compelled  to 
veturn.  The  enemy  lost  upon  land  more  than  1,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  deserters,  while  our  aggregate  loss  did  not  exceed  150.' " 

The  following  account  of  the  naval  action  is  from  "  Perkins*  His- 
tory of  the  laU  WarP 

**  The  American  fleet,  under  Commodore  McDonough,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  American  lines,  and  two  miles  distant.    Great  exertions  had  been  made 

*  **Tlni  company  wai  compnaed  of  voudk  men  and  iKiys  of  the  village,  most  of  whom  were  not  suUect  to 

■Rtanr  duly,  wbo  volunteenMl  after  the  militia  had  gone  out  on  the  Cbazy  road,  oflVted  tbdr  ■enicei  to 

Oca.  MssoBis^  who  aecepted  their  offer,  armed  the  company  with  rifles,  and  ordered  them  tt>  repair  to  tlw 

am  of  GcD.  BfoooB^  and  lepoft  Ar  doty."    Thns  only,  It  Is  said,  orihe  mnben  or  tUs  Mips 

W; 
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by  both  parries  to  produce  a  superior  nayal  force  on  this  lake ;  the  Americans  at  Otter 
creek,  and  the  British  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix.  On  comparing  their  relative  strength  on  the 
11th  of  September,  the  American  fleet  conHisted  of  the  Saratoga,  flag-ship,  mounting  S€ 
guns;  Eagle,  20  guns;  Ticondcroga,  17  guns;  Preble,  7  guns;  6  galle)-?,  of  3  guns  each, 
13  guns ;  four,  of  one,  4  guns ;  making  in  the  whole,  86  giins ;  and  830  men.  The  British 
fleet  consisted  of  the  frigate  ConAance,  flagship,  mounting  39  guns;  Linnet,  16  guns; 
Chenib,  11  guns ;  Finch,  11  guns ;  five  galleys,  of  2  guns  each,  10  guns ;  eight,  of  one,  8 
*  guns ;  making  in  the  whole  95  guns,  and  1,030  men. 

"  The  British  land  forces  employed  themselves  from  the  7ih  to  the  11th,  in  bringing  up 
their  heavy  artillcr)',  and  strengthening  their  works  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saranac. 
Their  fortified  encampment  was  on  a  ridge  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town,  their  right  near 
the  river,  and  their  \eh  resting  un  the  lake,  1  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  village.  Having  deter, 
mined  on  a  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  water,  thry  lay  in  this  position  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  waiting  the  approach  of  their  fleet.  At  8  o'clock,  the  wished.for  ships  appear- 
ed under  easy  sail,  moving  round  Cumberland  head;  and  were  hailed  with  joyous  acclanuu 
lions.  At  9,  they  anchored  within  300  yards  of  the  American  squadron  in  line  of  battle ; 
the  Confiance  opposed  to  the  Saratoga,  the  Linnet  to  the  Eagle ;  13  British  galleys  to  the 
Ticonderoga,  Preble,  and  a  division  of  the  American  galleys.  The  Cherub  assisting  the 
Confiance  and  Linnet,  and  the  Finch  aiding  the  gallejrs.  In  this  position,  the  weather 
being  perfectly  clear  and  calm,  and  the  bay  smooth,  the  whole  force  on  both  sides  became 
at  once  engaged.*  At  an  hour'and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  star. 
board  guns  of  the  Saratoga  were  neariy  all  dismantled.  The  commandant  ordered  a  stem 
anchor  to  be  dropped,  and  the  bower  cable  cut,  liy  means  of  which  the  ship  rounded  to, 
and  presented  a  frcsii  broadside  to  her  enemy.  The  Confiance  attempted  the  sanio  ope- 
ration  and  failed.  This  was  attended  with  such  powerful  eflecrs,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
surrender  in  a  few  minutes.  The  whole  broadside  of  the  Saratoga  was  then  bri>ught  to 
bear  on  the  Liimet,  and  in  15  minutes  f<hc  followed  the  example  of  her  flag^ship.  One  of 
the  British  sloops  struck  to  the  Eagle  ;  3  galleys  were  sunk,  and  the  rest  made  off;  no  ship 
in  the  fleet  being  in  a  condition  to  follow  them,  they  escaped  down  the  lake.  There  was 
no  mast  standing  in  either  squadron,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  to  which  a  sail  could  be 
attached.  The  Saratoira  recti ved  55  round  shot  in  her  hull,  and  the  Confiance  105.  The 
action  lasted  without  any  cessation,  on  a  hmooih  sea,  at  close  quarter?,  3  hour?  and  20 
minutes.  In  the  American  squadron  53  were  killed,  and  58  wounded.  In  the  British.  84 
were  killed,  and  110  wounded.  Among  tne  slain  was  the  British  commandant.  Com. 
Downie.  This  engagement  was  in  full  \iew  of  both  annies,  and  of  numerous  spcctaton 
collected  on  the  heights,  bordering  on  the  bay,  to  witness  the  scene.  It  was  viewed  by  the 
inhabitants  with  trembling  anxiety,  as  success  on  the  part  of  the  British  would  have  opened 
to  them  an  easy  passage  into  the  heart  uf  the  country,  and  exposed  a  numerous  population 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake  to  British  ravages.  When  the  flag  oi  the  Confiance  woi*  struck, 
the  shores  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the  American  troop:<  and  citizens.  The 
British,  when  they  saw  their  fleet  completely  conquered,  were  dispinted  and  confounded.** 

**  A  short  distance  from  the  village,  are  the  ruins  of  the  cantonment  and  breostworki 
occupied  by  Gen.  Macomb  and  his  troops.  A  mile  north,  is  shown  the  house  held  by  Gen. 
Prevost,  as  his  head.quarters,  during  the  siege ;  between  which  and  the  village  the  marks 
of  cannon-shot  on  the  trees  and  aother  objects  are  still  visible.  Further  oiiward  about  5 
miles,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  village  of  Beekmantown,  is  the  spot  where  a  sanguinary 
engagement  took  place  between  the  American  and  British  troops,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  Briush  Col.  Wellington  and  several  men  of  both  armies." — Gordon's  Gaz, 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
graveyard  in  Plattsburg. 

"  In  memorj'  of  Gex.  Benjamix  Mooers,  who  died  Feb.  20,  1838.  He  sensed  as  lieiu 
tenant  and  adjutant  during  the  rcvolutionar>'  war.    Ho  commanded  the  militia  at  the  battle 


*  *'  1  win  menlinn  one  circunuitanco  for  the  purpoK  of  shnwint  the  framf  of  mind  in  which  the 
McDonoiiffh  cntpred  th*?  battle,  aitd  in  whom  he  put  bin  tnM  for  Miccew.  After  the  enemy's  fleet  bove  hr 
richl,  the  men  of  his  fihip  were  aieemlilcd  on  tlie  quarter-deck,  wlieii  he  Icpeelrd  down,  and  in  humble, 
fnnrnoi  prayer,  commended  himself,  hto  mf*n,  and  the  cauw  in  which  tliey  wereempifed,  tn  the  God  of  1 
tleo,  aiM  amtp  from  that  pasture,  with  a  calmnew  and  serenit}'  depicted  un  hi*  bruw,  which  showed  he  I 
received  comfon  and  oiMiiranro  from  above.  One  other  liitlo  incident,  and  I  will  proceed  with  mj  ml^ 
Durim;  the  honest  part  of  the  battle,  the  hen-coop  was  shoe  away,  wtien  a  cocic  esca|wd  and  flew  up  into  iIm 
rininc,  flapped  hn  winftm  and  crowfti  nioMt  manfully !  The  Milors  considered  this  as  a  sure  omen  of  sooctHi^ 
and,  chmnng  from  one  end  uf  the  ship  to  the  other,  went  to  their  woric  of  deatioK  death  to  the  enemy  wlik 
redoubled  exertioD.  The  cock  remained  In  the  rising  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  ever  and  aam 
dwertBg  the  nea  on  to  a  gnatcr  exeniua  1^  his  clear  ohiia  voioe.*'— Osa.  Skamtr's  aeemaUtftlu  BaUk  tf 
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.  1. 1  Ith,  1814.    Hi  wm  iba  fint  wttlsr  in  ftii  countr  who  remained  here 

^  He  iru  the  fint  Aeiiff  of  the  county,  and  for  30  jean  county  treasurer.    Ha 

■rapealedly  reprennted  this  section  of  country  in  lbs  iiniiniililji  and  aenaia  of  the  itale,  and 
■liachalBwI  the  impoitant  dutiei  which  devolved  upon  hiia  aaacidien,  a  aoldier,  and  a 
'   ■    I,  wiib  fideli^  lo  hia  eoiiptnr,  and  integrity  to  bi*  God." 


Grave  of  Commodore  Dotimie  at  Plattsburg. 

"Socnd  to  the  memory  of  Giosas  Dowkie,  £sq-,  ■  poat-captain  in  (he  Bnliah  tia*7, 
wIm  glorioualy  fell  on  board  hia  B.  M.  S.  Confiance,  wbiie  leading  the  Te«ela  under  Ina 
CMSinand  to  the  attack  of  the  American  Hocilla,  at  anchor  in  Cumberland  Bay,  off  PlatM. 
boil,  on  the  Ulh  of  Sept.,  1614." 

**  To  mark  the  spot  where  the  remaina  of  a  gallant  officer  and  aiaeere  fiieod  were  honors 
ahty  interred,  this  stone  tun  been  erected  by  hii  liTeciionBte  eialerUnJaw,  Mary  Downie." 

Sakanac,  taken  from  Plattsburg  in  1834 ;  from  Albany,  N.,  145 
miles.  Pop.  1,464.  Redford,  21  miles  aouthweaterly  from  Platts- 
burg, has  about  60  dwellings.  Here  are  the  extensive  works  of  the 
Reoford  Crown  Glass  Company.  BakersviUe  is  a  small  village 
about  5  miles  NB.  from  Redford. 
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Colombia  coohty,  taken  from  Albany  in  1786 :  its  greatest  length 
«a  the  E.  line  36,  medium  breadth  18  miles.  Centrally  distant  N. 
from  New  York  125,  from  Albany,  SE.,  34  miles.  The  sur&ce  of 
the  county  is  considerably  diversified,  though  no  part  can  be  t^Ied 
BouDtainous.  Ranges  of  small  hillocks  are  interspersed  with  exten- 
ore  plains  or  Talleys,  and  much  of  rich  alluvion.  There  are  some 
excellent  lands,  and  much  of  the  larger  portion  may  be,  by  judicious 
culture,  rendered  highly  productive.  Nature,  in  ine  abundaDt  beds 
of  lime,  has  fumisheid  the  means,  as  if  by  a  special  providence,  of 
tempering  the  cold  and  ungrateful  constituents  of  the  clav ;  and  in 
Bmy  pluei  Uie  lima  id  the  ibnn  of  marl  doei  not  nqiun  Dunung  t» 
IS 
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become  a  stimulant  Scarce  any  portion  of  the  stiite  is  better  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  the  profits  from  this  source,  already  great, 
are  yearly  increasing.     This  county  is  famed  for  the  quantity  and 

;[ualitv  of  its  Indian  com     Lead  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  this  county, 
t  is  divided  into  19  towns.     Pop.  44,237. 

Ancuam,  originally  named  Gallatin,  and  taken  from  Livin£rston  in 
1803  ;  from  Albany,  S.,  51,  centrally  distant  S.  E.  from  Hudson  21 
miles.  Pop.  1,709.  The  Ancram  Iron  Works  operate  quite  cxtea- 
sivelv  in  castinu:s  and  bar  iron  from  the  celebrated  ore  of  Salisburv,  in 
Connecticut.     Ancram  is  a  small  village  near  the  W.  line  of  the  to^n. 

AusTERLiTZ,  taken  from  Hillsdale,  Canaan,  and  Chatham,  in  1818; 
surface  hilly  and  mountainous.  Pop.  2,090.  Spencertown;  1 5  miles 
NE.  of  Hudson,  and  Green  River,  are  small  villages. 

Ca.^an,  organized  in  1788;  bounds  since  altered.  Canaan  Cor- 
ners 24,  Canaan  18  miles  NE.  from  Hudson,  and  Red  Rock  are 
small  settlements.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  mountainous,  with 
some  fertile  valleys.     Pop.  1,957. 

Chatham,  taken  from  Canaan  and  Kinderhook  in  1795.  Pop. 
3,650.  Chatham  Four  Corners,  on  the  Albany  and  Hartford  and  the 
Hudson  and  Xew  Lebanon  roads,  is  a  small  settlement,  20  miles  SE. 
of  Albany  and  14  NE.  from  Hudson.  Chatham,  Xorth  Chatham, 
New  Coni'oic.  and  •►♦•    .•.—."•  .••  are  post-otlices. 

Claverack,  organized  in  1788.  Pop.  3,053.  This  name  is  derived 
fromKlauver-rackliterallv  Clover-reach;  so  called  in  its  earlv settle- 
ment  from  the  immense  fields  of  clover  which  abounded  here.  Clar 
verack  post  village,  4  miles  E.  of  Hudson,  was  the  seat  of  justice  for 
the  county,  from  1787  to  180t),  when  it  was  removed  to  Hudson.  It 
is  a  beautiful  village,  and  contains  about  60  dwellings. .  Churchtown 
Smoky  Hollow,  and  CentreviJie  are  small  villages.  This  country  wa* 
settled  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Dutch.  The  follpwing  extracts 
from  ancient  newspapers,  show  that  difficulties  between  the  land- 
lords and  tenants  are  not  confined  to  our  time. 

To  tht  printer  of  the  Xew  York  Gazette,  dated  May  20ih,  17QjS. 

Sir, — For  many  months  past  we  h.ivc  hoard  a  great  deal  of  the  unea:$incsa  and  riotoin 
beha\iur  uf  the  tenants  upon  several  of  the  large  manors  of  this  government.  And  as 
the«e  disorders  have  risen  to  a  very  great  and  dangerous  height,  and  the  causes  of  them 
variously  spoken  of,  and  not  well  understood,  (some  imputing  the  fault  to  the  landlords, 
and  others  the  tenants,)  it  is  surprising  that  more  care  has  not  been  taken  to  set  the  whole 
affair  in  a  clearer  light ;  which,  besides  that  it  might  tend  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  Jie 
difference,  would  dispose  the  public  to  join  in  discountenancing  the  blameable  party,  and 
obtain  redress  for  the  injured.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  strange  that  the  lanillords  should 
draw  upon  themselves  so  much  trouble  and  vexation,  so  much  ill-will  and  opposiiion  from 
their  tenants,  unless  the  matters  they  insist  on  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  of  very  great 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  strange  tliat  the  tenants  should  take  such 
desperate  steps,  and  hazard  the  ruin  of  their  families,  the  loss  of  properly,  and  even  li£a 
itself,  unless  their  grievances  are  of  the  most  insupportable  kind,  and  such  as  it  is  worse 
than  death  to  bear.  If  these  mattcra  were  explained  by  an  impartial  narrative,  it  would,  I 
believe,  do  service  to  the  parties  and  oblige  the  public,  dec.  A.  B. 

Extracts  from  letters  from  Claverack,  near  Albany,  dated  June  27th,  1766. 

**  For  some  months  a  mob  has  frequently  assembled  and  ringed  the  eastern  part  of  iHe 
manor  of  Rensselaer.  Last  week  they  appeared  at  Mr.  Livingston's  with  some  prnpnoeli 
to  him ;  but  hs  heiag  fron  hooie,  they  returned  to  Mr.  RenHelsor's  soa*8,  about  two 
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^-Mom  CIsTerack,  whrrc,  not  (uiding  him  nt  home,  they  uied  aome  iosuldng  wonL<, 

^^  mcaeage  far  Mr.  RFnaKlser,  thnt  if  he  did  nulmocl  [hem  neil  day  hl  ifaeirrendi 

-^ould  cume  tu  him.    On  the  36th,  ihe  BhvrifT  of  Albuny,  with  151)  men  und 

^manil,  went  to  disperse  the  rioleni,  who  were  luseinbled  il  is  supposed  to  [hi!  ni 

^Ln  ■  huuxe  on  ihe  manor.     On  the  sheiill's  ndvniiciug  la  rhc  hoiue  they  lirrd  iipm 

-Kind  thoi  off  his  hnl  und  wii;,  but  he  encBped  unJiutt — meny  shoB  were  cicliangt,!  or 

^ndes.     Of  die    iniliiis,  Mr.  Curaelius  Tenbrook,  of  Clavcrark,  woe  kiiled,  ami 

^wounded.     Of  (he  riuipra,  three  wero  killed  (two  of  whom  were  tlie  ringleuders)  and 

^woandcd,  among  whom  was  Capt.  Noble  (one  of  the  chief  iii9[igiLtors)  in  the  tnck.     The 

'viuma  retreated  to  Capt  Noble's  house,  where  lliey  formed  it  brcastworii,  and  did  not  quit 

Ihe  honae  till  the  sherilrs  party  left  the  place.     He  afterward  went  to  Foughkeepeie  to  get 

uaiBtaDce  from  the  regulnra  to  disperse  the  whol« ;  but  the  regujsrs  were  gone  to  Pender. 

craft's  house,  un  Philip's  Pulent,  in  Dutchess  county, 

**  Wo  hear  from  Fredericksburg,  in  Dulchesa  county,  that  on  Saturday  Inel,  as  ■  parly  of 
tegukrs  stationed  there,  under  [he  command  of  Major  Brown,  were  cniraing  a  bridge,  they 
were  met  by  aboii[  30  of  [he  liolcrs,  who  were  going  to  join  Peiidcrgrafl,  their  chien 
party — a  skirmish  ensued,  whereon  two  of  the  regulars  were  wounded,  and  it  is  supposed  B 
much  greater  number  of  the  rioters,  who  generally  dismounted  and  fled  lo  Ihu  cornfields 
and  bushes  leaving  some  of  their  horses  and  guns,  which  were  taken,  and  one  prisoner. 
SevemI  more  were  taken  that  night.     The  next  evening  ihey  sent  a  Hag  of  truce  wi[h  50 

came  in.  Pendergraft's  wife  was  gone  to  persuade  her  hnsband  to  accep[  of  the  governoc's 
mercv.a"  were  many  more  wiveaof  the  rioters.  We  hearof  no  lives  lost.  It  was  reported 
ttaa[  3J0  of  the  rioters  Iwlgiid  at  Quaker  Hill,  intending  to  attack  the  regulars  on  the  13lh 
uIl"  [Hoh-  many  uneasy  niomeiiis  inuni  such  of  these  ttanlile  regulars  feci,  who  are  pur. 
Buaded  ibat  ihey  are  employed  to  auppori  Is  Equity  I] 

Prom  lie  .Veto  Vori  Gaxttlr,  dalcd  Nacembtr  llJth,  ITGH. 
"On  Saturday  laat,  [he  great  cause  between  [he  Crown  and  Mr.  John  Van  IlflnHelaar 
iTSs  endttd.  It  was  tried  by  a  airuck  jury,  and  came  on  before  Ihe  Hon.  Justice  Jones,  M 
Tue«Uy  tha  !15[h  of  Oclober,  and  continued  (with  evening  adjournmenia  by  the  consent 
tt  pwtis*)  until  the  5th  inst.  The  suil  was  for  intrusion  upon  (be  crown  lands,  to  try  iha  , 
limita  (jf  dill  part  of  [he  old  Rensgetaerwick  manor  and  eslale  called  Claversck.  It  waspro- 
motedbf  certsin  reduced  ofGceis  upon  a  supposition  [hat  tbers  was  a  great  unpatented 
Ticu^r  between  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwick  and  Livingston,  and  the  patents  of  Kinder- 
book  and  Wesienhook,  and  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  cTOwn.  There  never  was  s 
trial  in  this  colony  so  solemn,  important,  and  lengthy.  The  counsel  spent  about  eleven 
boura  in  summing  up  the  evidence ;  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr,  Duane,  and  . 
Mr.  KisBora,  were  of  [he  counsel  for  [he  crown ;  and  Mr.  Siuiih,  jr.,  Mr.  Scoti,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Smith  conducted  the  defence.  The  judge  was  clear  in  liis  charge  upon  the 
eaosiniclion  of  the  old  pateni  in  [he  Rensselaer  family,  and  [he  jury  in  [wo  hours  ngreed 
on  iheir  verdict  for  [he  defendant.  ....  This  estate  was  attached  upnn  the  same  princi. 
pies,  by  certain  petitioners  a  few  years  ago ;  but  thuir  peliiions  were  dimnissed  bv  the  gov. 
emoc  and  council,  in  ihe  administration  of  Gen.  Munckion,  on  die  3l}ili  Uctobcr,  1T63." 

Clermokt,  organized  in  1788;  from  Albany,  S.,  43  miles.  Pop. 
1,331.  Clermont,  12  miles  S.  of  Hudson,  is  a  small  post  village,  it 
Was  the  ancient  scat  of  the  Livingston  family,  and  the  residence  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  the  well-known  patron  of  Fulton,  who  named 
Ms  first  American  steamboat  the  "Clermont."  The  following  biogra- 
phical sketch  is  eitracted  from  the  Encyclopaidia  Americana. 

"Eiiben  R.  Livingslon,  an  eminent  American  politician,  waa  bom  in  thecilyofNaw 
Yurk,  November  27ili,  1746.  He  waa  educated  at  King's  College,  and  gisdualed 
ia  1765.  He  studied  and  practised  law  in  that  city  with  great  success.  Natr. 
tbs  comineDcemeDl  of  ihc  American  revolution  he  lost  the  oSice  of  recorder,  on  sc 
coonl  of  his  atlichinenl  to  liberty,  and  was  elected  to  the  first  geneml  congress  of  the 
colonies ;  waa  one  of  the  committee  appoinlcd  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
b  1T80,  was  appoicled  secretary  of  foreign  affnirs ;  and  throughout  ihe  war  of  [he  revdn- 
"i  bon,  ognalixed  himself  by  his  lesl  and  efficiency  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  At  [he  adop. 
lian  of  iIm  cooatilution  of  New  York,  ha  was  appointed  chancellor,  which  office  he  beld 
mil  hs  weal,  in  1601,  lo  France,  as  minisler  plenipotanliary,  appointed  by  President  Jef. 
I      ttnoB.   H«wMnceivedbyHapaleoDBoDspana,ibeiifiiMCOMul,  with  marked  rMpsct  and 
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BOidulilr,  and  daring  a  nvdenca  of  wvcnil  jemn  in  the  Fnnch  rapitii[,  the  chnncelliK  ip. 

'  '  tob«  the  &TOrilefcreign  envoy.     He  conducted,  with  ihesid  of  Mr.  Munro*,  ihencpo. 

"Uch  (oded  in  llie  cuBianci'LoiiiBiBn&  u  the  Uoited  Smiee,  loiik  leuvc  '<r;li(  lini! 

1804.)  ud  nude  an  esMuiTe  tour  on  iba  coDiincnl  of  Europe.    On  his  rpluni 

, ia,  Kapxloon'  ^^  emperor,  presented  lo  him  d  splendid  snulf-bai,  wiili  a  minia. 

|jken(«  of  l>>iu*eLE|  (Napoleon,)  painted  by  the  ceJcbraled  Isebry.    Il  was  ui  Paha  ihai 
idahip  Bad  doae  penonal  intunacj  with  Rjberi  Fulton,  whom  lie  materially 

jnsei  and  roonoy,  to  owlu™  his  plan  of  sleam  navigation.     In  IW).'),  Mr. 

LivingiioD  Rtumed  to  the  United  Slaiea,and  ihencefonvird  employed  hinuelfiji  prunioting 
iho  ari*  and  agriculture.  He  inlroducsd  into  the  aiate  of  New  York  the  tue  of^npaum, 
and  the  Merino  nee  of  aheep.  Ue  was  president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of^ic  am, 
of  which  he  waa  a  chief  founder.  He  ilicd  March  9€lh,  1613,  with  tha  Kputatimi  of  an 
able  Btaleamaii,  a  learned  lawyer,  and  a  moat  UBefu!  citizen." 

CoPAKE,  taken  from  Toghkanic  in  1824;  from  AlbanVi  S.,  57 
miles ;  from  Hudson,  SE.,  16  miles.  The  tonn  is  part  ot  the  Liv- 
ingston manor.  Pop.  1,505.  Tlic  eastom  part  of  this  township  is 
mountainous ;  on  the  western  border  is  Copake  lake,  which  coven 
about  600  acres,  and  embosoms  an  island  of  about  20  acres,  which 
has  been  the  residence  of  members  of  the  LiTiogstoD  famij^^ 

Gallatin,  taken  from  Ancram  in  1830;  from  Hudson,  BE.,  15 
miles.     Pop.  1,645.  -* 

Gebmantoh-n,  organized  in  1788;  from  Aibaoy,  S,.  39,  and  from 
Hudson,  S,,  12  miles:  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  German  or 
East  Camp.  Pop.  968.  There  arc  three  landings  on  the  Hudson. 
In  June,  1710,  seventy  of  the  palatines  sent  out  by  Queen  Aqne  set- 
tled on  this  spot,  then  part  of  Livingston  manor.  In  1725,  pttrsuant 
to  an  arrangement  between  George  I.  and  the  proprietor.  Uiit  tract 
was  grantea  by  letters  patent  to  the  persons  belonging  to  EaitCnmp, 
as  the  settlement  was  called,  in  trust  to  appropriate  40  aci«s  fitr  the 
use  of  a  church  and  school,  and  to  di\  ide  the  rest  equally  amon^  the 
.  inhabitants.  The  settlement  first  commenced  by  three  small  lodges, 
or  dorfs,  the  German  word  for  village,  named  respectively  after  the 
supenntendeat  of  each,  as  Weiser's  Dorf,  Kneiskenis  Dorl',  &.c. 

Ghent,  taken  from  Clnverack,  Kinderhook,  and  Chatham  in  1818. 
f  opuJatioD  3,557.     Ghent  is  a  small  village,  10  miles  \E.  of  Hudson. 

GsEENrottT,  recently  formed  firom  HudsoiL     Pop.  1158. 

HiLi^DALE  was  organized  in  1788;  centrally  distant  14  miles  E. 
of  Hudson.  Pop.  3,470.  Green  river  and  Hillsdale  are  post-offices. 
Unhappy  disputes  relative  to  titles  to  land  in  this  town,  long  agitated 
the  inliabitants.  and  several  lives  were  lost  in  the  controversy  dc fore 
it  was  finally  settled  by  arbitration. 

HuoaoN,  the  capital  of  Columbia  county,  is  situated  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Hudson  river,  116  miles  from  New  York,  39  from  Albany,  and  28 
from  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.  LaL  42"  14'  N.,  long.  14'  E.  from 
New  York.  The  city  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevation  of  about 
60  leet  above  the  Hudson,  the  western  part  of  which  is  a  bold  cliff 
or  promontory  projecting  into  the  river,  more  than  60  feet  high. 
The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  a  street  one  mile  long,  ex- 
tending in  a  straight  line  from  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill,  to  the  prom- 
enade on  the  extremity  of  the  cliff.  Nearly  all  the  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  li^t  anj^es,  except  near  die  nver,  where  diey  cooibnn 
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to  the  3hape  of  the  ground.  The  promenade  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity, and  fronting  the  principal  street,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  river,  the  vulage  of  Athens  opposite,  the  country  beyond,  and  the 
towering  Catskill  mountains.  The  bay  south  of  the  city  is  locked  in 
by  a  lony  eminence,  anciently  termed  Borabuck^  now  called  MouM 
Merino^  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  sheep  farm  established  heie 
some  years  since.  The  city  contains  5  churches — 1  Presbyterian,  1 
£]nscopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Universalist.  There  is  an 
academy,  a  number  of  classical  schools,  the  Hudson  Lunatic  Asrlunit 
a  private  bosj»tal  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  lunatics,  1  bank,  and 
3  printing-offices.  An  elegant  courthouse  has  been  recently  erected. 
Water  is  brought  in  subterranean  pipes  from  the  foot  of  Becraft*! 
mountain  for  the  use  of  the  city.    Pop.  5,671. 

Hudson  was  founded  in  1783,  by  enterprising  men  of  property 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Nantucket,  of  the  names  of  Jenkins,  raddocky 
Barnard,  Coffin,  Thurston,  Greene,  Mintum,  Lawrence,  and  others,  in 
all  thirty  persons.  About  twenty  of  this  company,  in  the  early  part  of 
1783,  sailed  up  the  Hudson  to  find  some  navigable  situation  on  which 
to  commence  a  new  settlement  They  selected  and  purchased  the  site 
on  which  the  city  now  stands,  which  at  that  time  was  occupied  as  a 
farm,  with  a  single  store-house  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  fall 
of  this  year,  two  families  arrived  and  commenced  a  settlement  In  the 
spring  of  1784,  the  other  proprietors  arrived,  bringing  with  them  seve^ 
ral  vessels;  they  were  soon  followed  by  other  emigrants  from  the  east- 
ward. Between  the  spring  of  1784  and  that  of  1786,  there  were  150 
dwelling-houses  erected,  bNSsides  wharves,  warehouses,  shopSi  bams, 
&C.,  and  several  works  connected  with  manufactures ;  and  the  pop- 
ulation had  increased  to  1,500  persons.  In  1795,  Mr.  Ashbel  Stod- 
dard removed  from  Connecticut,  established  a  printing-office,  and 
issued  a  weekly  paper,  the  ^  Hudson  Gazette." 

Hudson  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1785.  At  this  period  about 
twenty-five  vessels  were  owned  in  the  place,  which  were  mostly  em- 
jdoyed  in  the  West  India  trade ;  a  few  were  engaged  in  the  whale 
and  seal  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  with  considerable  success,  and 
Hudson  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population.  During  the  rev-  . 
olutionary  struggle  in  France,  and  the  long  protracted  war  in  Europe, 
such  was  the  demand  for  neutral  vessels,  and  such  the  high  prices  of 
freight,  that  the  vessels  owned  here  were  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade.  This  trade  was  not  long  enjoyed,  for  British  orders  in  council 
and  French  decrees  swept  many  of  them  from  their  owners.  Other 
losses  followed  by  shipwreck,  and  the  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and 
the  war  which  succeeded,  almost  finished  the  prosperity  of  Hudson. 
The  city  was  a  port  of  entry  till  1815.  The  immense  losses  at  sea 
producad  much  embarrassment  and  many  failures,  and  kept  the  place 
m  a  state  of  depressi<m  for  a  considerable  period.  From  this  de- 
msnon  it  is  gradually  and  steadily  advancing.  The  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  railroad  proceeds  from  this  city,  across  the  route  of  the 
New  York  and  Albany  railroad,  31  miles  to  the  west  line  of  Massap 
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chusetts  at  West  Stockbridge,  whence  it  is  continued  for  two  nniles, 
till  it  unites  with  the  great  western  railroad  of  that  state. 

The   following   inscriptions  arc  copied  from 
monuments  in  the  graveyard  in  this  place : 

*•  To  the  memory  of  William  Howard  Allen,  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  was  killed  in  the  act  of  boarding  a  piratical 
■chooner  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  Matanzas,  on  the  9th  of 
Kovenber,  1822,  JE  32^— William  Howard  Allen.  His  remains, 
fint  buried  at  Matanzas,  were  removed  to  this  city  by  the  U. 
8.  government,  and  interred  under  the  direction  of  the  Com. 
mon  Council  of  this  city,  beneath  this  marble  erected  to  his 
honor  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  place,  1833.  William  How. 
ard  ALcn  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  July  8,  1790 ;  ap. 
pointed  a  midshipman  in  1801,  and  a  lieutenant  in  1811 ;  took 
a  consficuous  part  in  the  engagement  between  the  Argus  and 
Pelican  in  1813,  and  was  killed  while  in  the  command  of  the 
U.  S.  schooner  Alligator. 


"  Pride  of  his  countr}'*8  banded  chivalry, 
His  fame  their  hone,  his  name  their  battle  cry, 
He  lived  as  mothers  wish  their  sons  to  live. 
He  died,  as  fathers  wish  their  sons  to  die." 


Attends  Monument. 

"In  memory  of  John  Milton  Mann,  M.  D.,  who  was  drowned  crossing  the  Hud- 
son from  this  city  to  Athens,  August  24,  A.  D.  1809,  aged  43  years.  This  monument  is 
erected  is  a  token  of  their  love  by  his  bereaved  wife  and  children.  Doctor  Mann  was 
bom  in  Attlebury,  Massac hussctts  ;  he  was  educated  at  Brown's  University  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  ;  and  came  to  reside  in  Hudson,  A.  D.  1800.  This  city  is  indebted  to  him 
for  the  inrroduction  of  vaccine  innoculation,  though  here  as  elsewhere,  the  philanthropic 
enterprise  was  obliged  to*  contend  against  prejudice  and  misrepresentation.  The  Common 
Council  of  Hudson,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member,  voted  that  they  would  attend  his  fu. 
neral  and  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  thirty  days  on  account  of  their  respect  for  his  char- 
acter,  and  their  regret  for  his  loss.  Here  are  laid  the  remains  of  one  whom  society  re. 
spccted  and  tiis  kindred  loved.  He  was  a  wise  scholar,  a  skilful  physician,  a  kind  husband 
and  father,  and  a  sincere  Christian.  Deeply  is  he  bewailed.  Few  men  of  his  time  pos. 
sessed  a  mind  more  happily  turned  to  the  acquisition  of  science,  or  exhibited  mure  per- 
spicuously patience  and  vigor,  than  Doctor  Mann.  Alas !  just  us  his  faculties  had  become 
mature,  and  society  had  leamed  their  value — just  when  in  the  prime  of  bodily  and  mental 
manhood,  with  his  honors  thickening  upon.him,  death  struck  biiu  down.  But  let  not  in- 
fidel grief  regard  his  mind  as  having  been  cultivated  or  his  knowledge  accumulated  in  vain  ; 
for  so  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  future  life  with  enlarged  capacities  o{  enjoyment,  with 
more  worthy  views  of  his  own  nature  and  destiny,  ^i^ith  a  clearer  apprehension  of  his 
heavenly  Father's  will,  and  vrith  added  incitement  to  constant  obedience.  We  will  not 
moum,  then,  as  they  who  have  no  hope.*' 

KiNDERHooK  was  Organized  in  1788  ;  the  surface  of  the  town  is  di- 
versified, soil  gravelly  clay  of  sandy  loam,  and  generally  well  culti- 
vated. Pop.  3,512.  This  place  was  settled  at  an  early  period  by 
some  Dutch  and  Swedish  families.  Its  name  is  of  curious  origin,  and 
signifies  children's  corner^  or  point ;  so  called  from  the  number  of 
children  belonging  to  a  Swedisn  family  that  anciently  lived  on  a  point 
of  land  about  half  a  mile  above  the  present  upper  landing.  Several 
of  their  descendants  are  now  hvmg  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation. 
Valatie  is  a  large  manufacturing  village  in  this  town,  14  miles  N.  of 
Hudson,  at  the  junction  of  the  Valatie  and  Kinderhook  creeks.  It 
contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Lutheran  church,  8  mer- 
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cantile  stores,  300  dwellings,  and  1,700  inhnbitanls.  Kinderhook 
village  on  the  old  post-road  to  Albany,  12  N.  of  Hudson,  5  E.  from 
the  river,  and  20  miles  S.  from  Albany,  is  finely  situated  on  a  beauti- 
ful level  plain.  Many  of  the  dwellings  have  spacious  yards  and 
gardens  decorated  with  shrubbery ;  and  groves  of  trees  interspersed 
here  and  there  give  this  place  a  pleasing  aspect.  There  are  several 
churcnes,  an  academy  in  high  repute,  and  aoout  90  dwellings. 


Birthplace  of  President  Van  Buren,  Kinderhook. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  house  in  which  Martin  Van 
Buren,  recently  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom.  It  is  situ-  - 
ated  about  60  rods  E.  of  the  central  part  of  tlie  village,  near  the 
banks  of  the  creek.  It  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  his  father,  Abra- 
ham Van  Buren,  as  a  tavern,  and  the  town  meetings  of  former 
days  were  held  within  its  walls.  Originaliv  it  had  a  gable  roof  with 
two  attic  windows,  in  Dutch  style ;  and  tne  small  building  seen  on 
the  right  stood  in  the  rear  and  was  used  as  a  kitchen.  On  a  beam  in 
the  cellar,  cut  rudely  with  a  penknife,  are  the  initials,  M.  V.  B ;  a 
memento  of  the  president's  youthful  days. 

The  following  epitaph  of  president  Van  Buren's brother  wascopied 
from  a  tablet  in  the  new  graveyard,  about  three  fowrths  of  a  mile  N. 
of  the  vUlage. 

"  Id  memory  of  Abrahui  A.  Vah  Buun,  who  died  m  HudtKin,  Oct.  SOlh,  tS36,  in  tha 
49ih  fem  of  tii>  ige.  He  had  beea  for  many  yean,  and  was  al  the  time  of  his  death,  aar- 
TOgate  of  the  county  of  Columbia  ;  and  by  his  talents  and  integrity,  necured  on ireiaal  reaped 
and  eiUem.     Peace  be  to  his  aahes." 

LtviNOBTON  was  organized  in  1788.  Glenco,  9  miles  SE.  from 
Hudson,  and  Johnstown,  are  small  villages.     Pop.  2,534. 

"yTingMon  manor  or  iordghip,  ortginally  contained  that  tract  which  now  compoael  iba 
towni  of  LirtngBlon,  Taghkanic,  Copake,  Ancram,  Gallatin,  Clermani,  and  Gennaiitowa 
jl  waa  granted  hy  the  Engliah  goTemmenl,  while  America  waa  a  colony,  to  Robert  Living!* 
Ion,  who  had  been  tame  ysats  aeitled  in  (hia  country  and  who  waa  a  member  of  the  IMU 
iab  king's  council.  Thi*  consisted  of  several  distinct  grants  made  in  the  yeanl6&4, 1685, 
and  168S,  In  1710,  agieeable  lo  an  arrangeraenl  with  Queen  Anne,  the  proprietor  con< 
▼•red  a  tract  containing  6,000  acres  adjoining  the  Hudson  from  the  SE.  part  of  the  manor, 
to  m  aanilMr  of  PalalinM,  who  had  wrTwl  in  hsr.aniusi,  and  wen  now  driven  from  0«r- 
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rod  ereclei)  Into  i  lonbihip,  wjih  Uie  unul  phvilegfs  and  mraliiea'  at  ihit  iaj  annered  to 
baronie*.  He  wu  ■uiboiiicd  to  eonstilute  a  Court  Baron,  and  ippainC  Ihe  officen  tberaof ; 
aad  [be  maoot  lenanu  were  eniiiled  to  elect  a  member  to  the  legKlaiin  HMmbly  for  lb* 
manor,  and  without  losing  ifaeir  lotea  in  the  counlr  electiona,  which  piivil^e  thsjr  esw- 
attd  until  the  reToluliaD." 

\ew  Lebanon  was  taken  &om  Canaan  in  1818.  Lebanoa  Spring! 
village  is  25  miles  from  Albany,  32  NE.  from  Hudson.  There  are  here 
about  35  dwellings,  and  several  taverns  for  the  accommodation  of 
visiters  at  the  spring.  The  spring  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  four 
deep,  and  discharges  water  sufficient  to  turn  several  mills  oear  its 
source.  The  water  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  soft,  and  is  deemed 
beneficial  in  internal  obstructions,  salt-rheum,  and  cutaneous  affec- 
tions generally.  The  place  is  much  resorted  to  for  health  and  amuse- 
ment The  surrounding  country  is  salubrious  and  picturesque.  New 
LebuoD  is  a  small  aetOement,  one  mile  and  a  half  SK  of  the  spring. 


Skaker  Buildings  in  New  Lebanon. 

New  Lebanon,  Shaker  village,  called  by  its  inhabitants  the  village 
of  the  "Millennial  Church,"  is  two  and  a  half  miles  S.  of  the  spring, 
on  the  western  siite  of  the  Tsghkanic  mountain,  and  contains  about 
six  hundred  inhabitants.  The  annexed  view  shows  one  of  their 
dwellings  (containing  a  family  o(  150  persons,)  and  their  meeting- 
house, which  was  erected  in  1823.  This  place  of  worship  is  some- 
what singular  in  its  construction.  It  is  eighty  feet  long  by  sixty-five 
wide,  all  in  one  room,  without  beams  or  pillars,  having  a  domical  root 
covered  with  tin ;  and  a  porch  thirty-four  by  twenty-seven  feet,  roofed 
and  covered  the  same  way.  The  building  is  of  wood,  but  the  founda- 
tion and  flights  of  steps  are  of  marble. 

"  This  edifice,"  says  a  visiter,  "  stand^  in  a  beautiful  grass  plat,  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  There  are  no  seats  in  the  house,  except  for 
spectators  of  their  worship.  Their  stone  walls  and  other  fences  are 
constructed  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  precision,  and  their  rate- 
posts  are  of  massive  marble  columns,  of  many  tons  weight  Thay 
manufacture  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  sale,  which  are  remark^ 
ble  for  their  neatness  and  durability ;  and^  in  short,  their  &nnfl^  ttwir 
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^[ardens,  their  manufactories,  and  houses,  all  exhibit  the  pleasing  effects 
of  industry  and  rural  economy.     Indeed,  they  are  one  independent 
community ; — ^their  property  is  all  held  in  common,  and  *  nowhere,' 
says  Professor  Silliman,  *  in  any  community,  can  the  moralist,  the 
philosopher,  or  the  statesman,  see  such  a  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  industry  and  economy/    They  cheerfully  pay  their  proportion  of 
the  public  taxes,  and  share  all  the  burdens  of  government  except  the 
beanng  of  arms,  which  they  deem  to  be  unlawful.     They  never  ask 
charity  for  any  purpose,  but  always  have  hands  and  hearts  to  give. 
We  were  conducted  throueh  the  whole  establishment  in  every  de- 
partment    Their  internal  domestic  arrangement  is  excellent.     Their 
standing  motto  seems  to  be,  to  save  time  and  labor,  and  all  their  va- 
rious machines  and  utensils  are  constructed  to  this  end.     We  visited 
their  extensive  dairy,  their  washing-house,  mills  and  manufactories, 
all  of  which  evinced  the  most  consummate  skill  and  nicety.    We  also 
visited  their  school,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  hearty,  rosy- 
cheeked,  and  contented  children,  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
They  underwent  a  very  creditable  examination  in  the  various  branches 
of  astronomy,  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  &c.,  and  gave 
us  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  not  trained  up  in  igno- 
rance. ....  As  far  as  our  observation  extended,  they  are  as  willing 
to  let  others  think  for  themselves,  as  they  are  to  cherish  their  own 
peculiarities ;  and,  surely,  if  they  are  tolerant  we  should  not  be  in- 
tolerant    They  are  indeed  a  most  singular  people,  but  they  have 
many,  very  many,  excellent  qualities.     They  are  plain  in  their  de- 
portment and  manners,  close  though  honest  in  their  dealings,  but  kind, 
Dcnevolent,  and  hospitable  ;   and  they  remember  and  treasure  up 
every  kindness  shown  to  them.     In  short,  they  are  inoffensive,  quiet, 
and  valuable  citizens  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  idle,  and  even  abomi- 
nable stories  that  have  been  put  forth  against  them,  after  close  ob- 
servation for  many  years  past,  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction  that  among 
themselves  they  strictly  live  up  to  their  professions,  and  that  their 
conduct  and  morals  are  irreproachable.""^ 

The  society  own  about  2,000  acres  of  land  in  this  town,  and  about 
half  as  much  more  in  Hancock,  Mass.,  the  adjoining  town.  Within 
a  few  years  after  ^  Mother  Ann,"  as  she  is  usually  called,  made  an 
establishment  at  Neskayuna,  {see  Watervliet,  p.  55,)  another  was  be- 
gun at  New  Lebanon,  which  is  now  the  principal  Shaker  establish- 
Rient  in  the  state.  Their  religious  tenets  must,  of  course,  necessarily 
aflect  the  order  of  their  societies,  by  producing  an  entire  separation 
of  the  men  from  the  women. 

The  leading  characteristic  in  the.  worship  of  this  ^people,  is  their 
dancing.  This  they  describe  as  the  involuntary  result  of  the  exhilirat- 
ing  anud  overpowering  delight  received  through  the  outpouring  of  di- 
vine grace  upon  their  hearts.  The  evolutions  and  changes  in  the 
dance,  by  constant  practice,  become  as  precisely  correct  as  the  man- 
CBUvres  of  a  regiment  of  experienced  soldiers ;  it  becomes  in  fact  a 
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mechanical  movement  No  one  erer  makes  a  mistake,  or  throws  the 
rank  in  disorder  from  inattention  or  inexperience  ;  but  every  thing  is 
conducted  in  the  most  exact  order,  as  if  every  step  and  movement  oi 
the  body  was  directed  by  a  gauge  and  rule.  Dances  are  sometimes 
held  in  private  houses,  when  variations  are  frequently  introduced. 
On  some  occasions  it  is  said  their  movements  are  so  rapid,  that  the 
eye  can  scarce  follow  or  keep  pace  with  their  swift  motions. 

**  The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Shakers  are  a  belief  in  the  second 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  person  of  the  holy  mother.  They  admit 
of  but  two  persons  in  the  Godhead,  God  the  Father,  and  God  the 
Mother,  which  they  say  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  being 
male  and  female.  To  relieve  the  depraved  race  of  man,  they  believe 
that  it  became  necessary  for  God  to  take  upon  him  the  real  character 
of  human  nature  as  it  is,  male  and  female,  and  that  his  first  appear- 
ance was  in  the  person  of  man,  and  the  second  in  tlie  person  of  wo- 
man, whereby  the  work  of  redemption  was  finished  and  completed. 
The  confusion  and  wickedness  that  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
during  the  long  period  which  preceded  and  followed  the  reformation, 
they  ascribe  to  the  work  of  recfemption  not  being  completed  in  Christ's 
first  appearance,  it  being  the  necessary  period  that  must  inler\'ene 
between  the  making  and  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  he 
would  establish  his  law  of  righteousness  on  earth.  They  believe  in 
perfect  holiness,  and  insist  that  salvation  from  sin  here  is  necessary 
to  salvation  from  misery  hereafler.  They  regard  tlie  Bible  as  a  tes- 
timony of  Christ's  first  appearance,  but  deny  fiat  it  contains  the  word 
of  God,  or  of  life,  as  they  consider  a  belief  in  the  second  appearance 
of  Christ,  or  in  the  spiritual  character  and  mission  of  the  holy  mother, 
as  indispensable  to  salvation." 

Stockport,  so  named  from  Stockport,  England,  the  native  place  of 
Mr.  Wilde,  the  proprietor  of  the  mills  at  Columbiaville,  was  taken  fixHn 
Hudson,  Ghent,  and  Stuyvcsant,  in  1833.  The  Claverack  and  Kin- 
derhook  creeks  unite  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  breaking 
through  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  these  streams,  within  three  miles, 
have  several  falls  which  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
and  this  water-power  has  given  rise  to  the  several  flourishing  manu- 
facturing villages  named  below.  Columbiaville,  rc(  miles  N.  of  Hud- 
son, has  very  extensive  cotton  factories,  and  about  forty-five  dwell- 
ings. The  Hudson  river  Seminary  is  located  here.  The  pritU  y)orks 
for  printing  calicoes,  were  established  fourteen  years  since,  by  J.....*  •• 
Marshall  &  Co.,  and  employ  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands. 
There  are  in  this  vicinity  about  seventy  dwellings.  Chittenden's 
Falls  are  seven,  and  Springville  two  and  a  half  miles  from  HiMbon. 
At  Glencadia,  on  the  Kindcrhook  creek,  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
Hudson  riiv,  there  are  two  falls  amounting  to  about  seventy  feet,  on 
which  are  situated  extensive  cotton  factories.     Pop.    1814. 

Stuyvesant  was  taken  from  Kinderhook  in  1828.  Stuyvesant  or 
Kindcrhook  Landing,  on  the  Hudson,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  N.  of  New  York,  five  W.  from  Kinderhook,  twenty  S.  of  Al* 
bany,  and  contains  about  fifty  dwellings.    Pop.  Ifi46. 
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Tasbkanic,  taken  from  LivingsbMi,  in  18S3,  by  the  oame  of  Gran- 
^r ;  name  and  bouoda  since  altered.  It  is  one  of  the  towns  of  Liv- 
jiagiton  manor,  and  liet  S£.  of  Hudson  fifteen  miles.     Pop.  1,724. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY. 

CosTLAND  couNTT,  taken  from  Onondaga  in  1808,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  who  was  a  iarge  landholder 
here :  centrally  distant  NW.  from  New  York  200,  and  from  Al- 
bany, W.,  145  miles.  This  county  forms  part  of  the  high  central 
section  of  the  state.  It  haa  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  northern 
and  southern  waters  across  its  northern  and  western  borders.  It  is 
consequently  elevated.  Its  surface  is  composed  of  easy  hills  and 
broad  valleys,  giving  it  a  gently  waving  and  diversified  aspect.  The 
soil  ia  generally  a  gravelly  loam,  rich  and  productive.  This  county 
comprises  four  whole  and  two  half  townships  of  the  tract  graaited  by 
the  state  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  is  settled  chiefly  by 
emigrants  from  the  eastern  states.  Pop.  24,605.  It  is  divided  into 
11  towns. 

CiNciKNATua,  taken  from  Solon  in  1804;  W.   from  Albany  181,    ■ 
from  Cortland,  SE.,  IS  miles.     Pop.   1,301.    Cincinnatus,  the  post 
Tillage,  contains  about  30  dwellings. 

CoBTLANDviLLE,  taken  from  Homer  in  1829;  142  miles  from  Al- 
bany.    Pop.  3,799,     The  following  view  shows  the  principal  public 


Public  buildings  in  Cortlandville. 

a  the  village.  The  first  building  on  the  right  is  the  Meth- 
odiat  church,  the  second  the  Academy,  the  third  the  Presbyterian, 
the  fourth  the  Baptist,  and  the  lut  the  Umver»alist  church.    Tb« 
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courthouse  ia  seen  on  the  opposite  iide  of  the  street  The  village  it 
pleasantly  situated  and  laid  out  in  regular  squares.  There  are  hen 
two  weakly  newspaper  offices  and  about  120  dwellings,  some  of  them 
splendid,  with  neat  doo r-y ardjpdomed  with  trees,  shrubbery,  &c.  &.C. 
McGrawsville,  a  small  villages  4  miles  E.  from  Cortland ville.  South 
Cortland  and  Port  Watson  are  post-ofiiccs. 

The  following  epitaph  was  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Cortlandville. 

"Id  memoiy  of  Mnrthi  Menick,  vije  of  DiTid  MeTrick,  who  died  April  d,  1S31,  in  tba 
G9d  year  of  her  age.  Sbe  bad  paawd  the  last  33  jean  of  ber  lite  in  ihis  town  and  Homer, 
havinc  been  among  the  Gnl  eetllers  in  this  county:  She  deputed  ihia  life  in  ths  full  faith 
of  a  blened  Savioui.    Sbe  IJTed  reapeeled  and  died  regretted." 

Feeetowk,  taken  from  Cincinnatua  in  1818;  from  Albany  140,  and 
from  Cortland,  SE.,  10  miles.  Freetown  Comers  is  a  small  village, 
and  Freetown  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  940. 

HoMEa,  organized  in  1794.  The  township  is  level;  the  soil  a 
sandy  and  clay  loam.  Pop.  3,572.  Homer  village,  the  largest  in 
the  county,  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  plain,  upon  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Tioughnioga  river  ;  from  Albany  138  miles,  40  N,  from  Oswego. 
30  S.  from  Syracuse,  2i  N.  from  Cortland  village.  The  following 
view  shows  on  the  right  the  Episcopal  church,  the  building  next  u 


Public  buildings  in  Homer. 

the  Academy,  the  third  the  Presbyterian,  the  fourth  the  Methodiit, 
and  the  fifth  the  Baptist  church.  The  Cortland  Academy  is  a  highly 
flourishing  institution,  having  a  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus 
and  a  cabmet  of  minerals.  The  public  buildings  are  upon  a  aquare 
of  6  acres.  The  village  was  incorporated  in  1835,  and  has  about  300 
fauildingfi. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  monument  in  the 
graveyard  in  this  village. 

" Ret.  Eur^TSAs  WiLtBX,  w«a  boia  at  I^udUod,  Bfaa.,Fd.  7th,  1780;  giBdnnd  it 
finnni^  Cotbva,  Rbod*  lAirf,  8avt  nh,  Un.    Jdnad  tha  cte^  In  DigbMi,  ]b». 
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^UL  31, 1805,  WW  ordained  and  installed  Paator  of  this  church,  Oct  95th,  1809.  Died 
Jane  4th,  1890.  Thia  monument  is  erected  by  an  affectionate  people  as  the  last  testimony 
4if  raapect  to  their  beloved  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  settled  over  this  church  when  it  con- 
i^Kad  of  99  memben.  Admitted  during  his  ministry  481.  Left  whan  he  died  440.  Hav. 
ing  ended  his  laboiB  and  called  vpon  God,  saying  liord  Jesus  receive  my  qnht,  he  iell 
asleep.  v 

Masathon,  originally  named  Harrison ;  taken  from  Cincinnatus  in 
1818;  from  Albany  145,  and  from  Cortland,  SE.,  15  miles.  Pop, 
1,063.  Marathon  is  a  small  village  about  4  miles  from  the  county 
line*  on  the  south. 

PaEBLE,  taken  from  Tully  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  138,  from  Cort- 
land, N.,  10  miles.  Preble,  a  smaU  post  village,  is  seven  miles  N.  of 
Cortland.    Pop.  1,247. 

Scott,  taken  from  Preble  in  1815 ;  from  Albany  146  miles.  The 
sur&ce  of  the  township  is  broken  by  ridges  of  hills  running  N.  and 
S.,  with  valleys  of  good  land.  Pop.  1,332.  Scott  Centre,  post  vil- 
lage 10  miles  NW.  of  Cortland,  has  about  20  dwellings. 

Solon,  organized  in  1798;  from  Albany  140,  from  Cortland,  E., 
10  miles.  Solon  and  East  Solon  are  post-offices.  Pop.  2,311.  This 
township  has  a  soil  of  good  quality,  and  the  inhabitants  have  been 
much  engaged  in  rearing  cattle. 

TauxTON,  taken  from  Solon  and  Fabius  in  1808;  limits  since 
changed ;  from  Albany  128,  NE.  from  Cortland  12  miles.  Pop. 
8,658.  Truxton  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tne 
river,  has  about  40  dwellings.    Cuyler  is  a 'post-office. 

ViKoiL,  organized  in  1804 ;  from  Albany  148,  from  Cortland,  S., 
6  miles.    Virgil  and  Hartford  are  small  post  villages.    Pop.  4,501. 

WiLLBT,  taken  fix>m  Cincinnatus  in  1818 ;  from  Albany  137,  frt)m 
Cortland,  SE.,  17  miles.  Pop.  870.  This  is  a  hilly  township  and 
bat  thinly  settled. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Dblawabi  oouhtt,  formed  from  Ulster  and  Otsego  counties  in  1797, 
is  cAtrally  distant  from  New  York  via  Cattskul  166,  SW.  from 
Albany  77  miles.  Greatest  length  NE.  and  SW.  60 ;  greatest  breadth 
S£.  and  NW.  37  miles. 

The  county  has  a  broken  and  diversified  surface — from  the  rugged, 
lofty,  and  barren  mountain  side  and  summit,  to  the  subsiding  hill  and 
the  high  and  low  plain,  with  the  rich  valley,  and  the  low  and  fertile 
alluvion.  Its  climate  is  subject  to  suddei^  and  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature, yet  not  unfriendly  to  health  and  lon^vity.  It  is  principally 
watered  by  the  northeastern  sources  of  the  Delaware,  a  large  navi- 

¥ible  river  of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Philsuielphia. 
he  east  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  another  large  stream  of  renn- 
syiiraniat  forma  a  port  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  as  does' the  Del- 
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aware  a  part  of  its  southwestern.  The  Cookquago  branch  of  the 
Delaware,  or  the  true  Delaware,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  runs  nearly 
centrally  through  the  county  from  N£.  to  S  W. ;  the  Popacton  branch 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  this,  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  it 
These  streams  with  their  brailches,  and  many  smaller  streams,  spread 
plentifully  over  the  whole  county,  and  supply  a  vast  profusion  of  fine 
sites  for  mills.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  as  various  as  the  sur&oe. 
On  the  upland  there  is  a  lar^  proportion  of  chocolate-colored  IoaiD| 
and  the  valleys  and  alluvial  flats  have  a  rich  mould.  The  whole  may 
be  pronounced  a  good  country  for  farming,  well  watered  by  mnaU 
springs  and  rivulets.  The  heavy  trade  of  this  county  follows  lije 
course  of  its  lumber,  which  goes  in  rafts  by  the  Delaware  and  So** 
quehannah  rivers  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  while  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  with  the  towns  on  the  Hudson,  to  which  there 
are  turnpikes  in  various  directions.  The  value  of  the  wild  lands  in 
the  county  is  from  two  to  three  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  improved 
lands  in  the  valleys  average  about  30  dollars,  while  those  on  the  hills 
are  worth  about  5  dollars  the  acre.  West  of  the  Mohawk  branch 
of  the  Delaware,  the  county  was  divided  into  several  patents ;  but 
east  of  it  was  included  in  the  Hardenburgh  patent  In  1768,  William, 
John,  Alexander,  and  Joseph  Harper,  with  eighteen  others,  obtained 
a  patent  here  for  22,000  acres  of  land,  and  soon  after  the  Harpers 
removed  from  Cherry  Valley,  and  made  a  settlement  which  was 
called  Harpersficld,  but  which  was  broken  up  by  the  Indians  and 
tories  during  the  revolutionary  war.  About  one  quarter  of  the  county 
is  under  improvement.     Pop.  32,983.     The  county  has  18  towns. 

Andes,  taken  from  Middletown  in  1819 ;  from  Albany  90,  centrally 
distant  SE.  from  Delhi  15  m^les.  Shavertown  and  Andes  are  post- 
offices.  This  town  and  Bovina  were  principally  settled  by  the  Scotch. 
Pop.  2,176. 

BoviNA,  taken  from  Middletown,  Delhi,  and  Stamford,  in  1620; 
distant  from  Albany  89,  from  Delhi  centrally  situated  E.  10  miles. 
Bovina  and  Fish  Lake  are  post-offices.     Pop.  1,403. 

Colchester,  taken  from  Middletown,  part  of  Ulster  county,  in 
1792;  bounds  sjice  reduced;  from  Albany  91,  from  Delhi  S.  21 
miles.  Colchester  and  Popacton  are  post-offices.  Pop.  1,567.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  somewhat  mountainous.  The  settlements  are  princi- 
pally on  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  which  passes  through  the 
town. 

Davenport,  formed  in  1817  ;  from  Albany  65,  from  Delhi  centrally 
situated  N.  1 1  miles.  Davenport,  West  Davenport,  and  Davenport 
Centre,  are  post-offices.     Pop.  2.054. 

Delhi,  taken  from  Middletown,  Kortwright,  and  Walton,  in  1796; 
area  since  much  reduced;  from  Albany  77,  west  from  Cattskill  68, 
from  Kingston  67  miles.    Pop.  2,555. 

The  foUowing  view  of  Delhi  village,  the  county  seat,  was  taken  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware.  This  village  was  incorporated  in 
1821.  The  building  with  a  steeple  seen  on  the  extreme  right  it  a 
factory — ^the  spire  near  the  centre  of  the  view  is  that  of  the  Epit- 
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Eastern  view  of  Delhi  Village. 

wpal  church,  the  one  to  the  left  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  cupol&f 
ire  respectively  those  of  the  Courthouse,  Jail,  and  Academy.  The 
icademy  here,  under  the  charceof  the  Rev.  Daniel  Shepherd,  is  in- 
corporated and  flourishing.    The  village  contains  about  100  dwelliDgs. 


Delaware  Literary  Institute,  JFyaniHn. 

^ANKLiff,  taken  from  Harpcrsfield  whilst  part  of  Otsego  county,  in 
ITIS;  area  since  much  altered.  It  was  settled  in  1785.  Pop.  3,036. 
Fdnklin  village  is  pleasantly  situated  16  miles  W.  from  Delhi,  80 
from  Kingston,  and  80  S,  of  Utica,  and  contains  1  Presbyterian,  1 
Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church,  and  about  5O0  inhabitants.  "  The 
Delaware  Literary  Institute  was  incorporated  in  1835.  The  build- 
ii^  is  of  stone,  80  feet  long,  42  wide,  and  4  stories  high.  It  contains, 
*     "   I  rooms  to  accomnuMiBte  80  male  students,  a  chapel,  two  re- 
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citation  rooms,  and  one  for  apparatus.  Cost,  including  the  site,  •7,500* 
It  has  a  chemical,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library.  It  is  di- 
rected by  a  board  of  24  trustees.  It  has  a  male  and  female  depart- 
ment, and  five  teachers  are  employed  in  instruction.  Rev.  Silas  Fitch 
is  principal,  and  Merit  Piatt  lecturer  and  instructer  in  natural  science. 
It  nas  110  students.  The  moral  influence  and  pecuniary  advantages 
it  afibrds  are  considered  highly  favorable.**  East  Franklm  and  North 
Franklin  are  post-oflices. 

Hamden,  taken  from  Walton  and  Delhi  in  1825 ;  from  Albany  85, 
from  Delhi,  SW.,  8  miles.  Hamden  is  a  small  post  village  on  the 
Delaware.    Pop.  1,469. 

Hancock,  a  large  and  somewhat  mountainous  township,  was  taken 
^from  Colchester  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  120,  and  from  Delhi  centrmlly 
'distant  SW.  27  miles.  Hancock,  East  Branch,  Bloomfield,  Paulina, 
and  Partridge  Island  are  the  post-officesj^  Pop.  1,027.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  principally  engaged  in  lumbering,  are  chiefly  settled 
upon  the  Popacton  branch  of  the  Delaware. 

Habpersfield,  organized  in  1788  as  part  of  Montgomery  county ; 
bounds  since  much  reduced  ;  from  Albany  62  miles.  It  has  a  moun- 
tainous surface.  Pop.  1,696.  Harpersfield,  18  miles  NE.  of  Delhi, 
and  West  Harpersfield,  are  small  post  villages.  North  Harpersfield 
is  apost-office. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Campbell's  interesting  and 
valuable  work  entitled  **  Annals  of  Tryon  County :" 

**  In  1768,  William,  John,  Alexander,  and  Joseph  Harper,  with  eighteen  other  fndividnala, 
obtained  a  patent  for  twenty.two  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  now  county  of  Dela. 
ware.  The  Harpers  removed  from  Cherry  VaUey  soon  after,  and  made  a  settlement  there 
which  was  called  Harpenfield.  This  settlement  had  begun  to  flourish  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  war.    Col.  John  Harper  had  the  command  of  one  of  the  forts  in  Schoharie. 

The  following  account  of  a  successful  enterprise  of  Col.  Harper,  was  furnished  by  the 
Re¥.  Mr.  Fenn,  who  received  the  infonnation  from  him.  He  informed  me  that  in  the  year 
1777,  he  had  the  commantd  of  the  fort  in  Schohaiict  and  of  all  the  frontier  stations  in  this 
region.  He  left  the  fort  in  Schoharie,  and  came  out  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield  in 
the  time  of  making  sugar,  and  from  thence  laid  his  course  for  Cherry  Valley  to  invesQjgate 
the  state  of  things  there ;  and  as  he  was  panniing  a  blind  kind  of  Indian  trail,  and  was  as- 
eending  what  are  now  called  Decatur  Hills,  he  cast  his  eye  forward  and  saw  a  company  of 
men  coming  directly  towards  hinif  who  had  the  appearance  of  Indians.  He  knew  that  if 
he  attempted  to  flee  fitim  them  they  would  shoot  him  down ;  he  resolved  to  advance  right 
up  to  them,  and  make  the  best  shift  for  himself  he  couU.  As  soon  ss  he  came  near  enoi^ 
to  discern  the  white  of  their  eyes,  be  knew  the  head  man  and  several  others ;  the  head 
man's  name  was  Peter,  an  Indian  with  whom  Col.  Harper  had  ofren  traded  at  Oquago  be. 
fore  the  revolution  began.  The  colonel  had  his  greatcoat  on,  so  that  his  regimentals  were 
concealed,  and  he  was  nol  recognised ;  the  first  word  of  address  of  Col.  Harper'lB  was, 
*  How  do  you  do,  brothexi  7'  The  reply  was,  •  Well — ^how  do  you  do,  brother  ?  Which 
way  are  you  bound,  brother  V  *  On  a  secret  expedition :  and  which  way  are  you  bound, 
brotheit  7*  *  Down  the  Susquehannah,  to  cut  <«  the  Johnston  settlement'  (Parson  John. 
•Ion  and  a  number  of  Scotch  families  had  settled  down  the  Susquehannah,  at  what  is 
now  called  Sidney's  Plains,  and  these  were  the  people  whom  they  were  about  to  destroy.) 
Says  the  colonel,  *  Where  do  yon  lodge  to.night  7*  '  At  the  mouth  of  Schenevss  creek,' 
was  the  reply.  Then  shaking  hands  with  them,  he  bid  them  good  speed,  and  procoedid  on 
his  journey. 

**  He  hM  gone  but  a  little  way  firom  them  before  he  took  a  cfrcuit  through  the  woods,  a 
dfatince  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  on  to  the  head  of  Chariotte  river,  where  were  a  ntdnber  of 
own  making  sugar ;  oidered  them  to  take  dieir  arms,  two  days'  provinons,  a  esailsoD  cf 
ram,  and  a  rope,  and  meoC  him  down  the  Chaiiotts,  al  a  small  doaring  called  £»vani^|ltoa« 
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•t  ft  etftain  boor  that  aibmoon ;  then  rode  with  aU  speed  throngh  die  woodi  to  Harpera. 
field ;  collected  all  the  men  who  were  there  making  sugar,  and  being  armed  and  ▼ictuidled, 
each  man  with  hia  rope  laid  hia  course  for  Charlotte  ;  when  he  arrived  at  Evans's  place  he 
Imiiid  the  Charlotte  men  there,  in  good  spirits ;  and  when  he  mustered  his  men,  there  were 
fifteen,  including  himself,  exactly  the  same  number  as  there  were  of  the  enemy ;  then  dbe 
eok»iel  made  his  men  acquainted  with  his  enterprise. 

**  They  marched  down  the  river  a  little  distance,  and  then  bent  their  course  across  the 
hill  to  the  mouth  of  Schenevas  creek ;  when  they  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  where 
they  coald  overlook  the  valley  where  the  Schenevas  flows,  they  cast  their  eyes  down  upon 
the  flat,  and  discovered  the  fire  around  which  the  enemy  lay  encamped.  *  There  they 
are,'  said  Col.  Harper.  They  descended  with  great  stillness,  forded  the  crock,  which  was 
breasuhigh  to  a  man ;  after  advancing  a  few  hundred  yards,  they  took  some  refreshment, 
and  then  prepared  for  the  contest— daylight  was  just  beginning  to  appear  in  the  east. 
When  they  came  to  the  enemy,  they  lay  in  a  circle  with  their  feet  towards  the  fire,  in  a 
deep  sleep ;  their  arms  and  all  their  implements  of  death,  were  all  stacked  up  according  to 
the  Indian  custom  when  they  lay  themselves  down  for  the  night :  these  the  colonel  se- 
cured by  carrying  them  off  s  distance,  and  laying  them  down ;  then  each  man  taking  hia 
npe  in  his  hand,  placed  himself  by  his  fellow ;  the  colonel  rapped  his  man  softly,  and  said, 
*  Come,  it  is  time  for  men  of  business  to  be  on  their  way ;'  and  then  each  one  apnng  upon 
his  man,  and  after  a  most  severe  struggle  they  secured  the  whole  of  the  enemy. 

**  After  diey  were  all  safely  bound,  and  the  morning  had  so  far  advanced  that  they  could 
discover  objects  distinctly,  says  the  Indian  Peter,  *  Ha !  Col.  Harper  I  now  I  know  thee— 
why  did  I  not  know  thee  yesterday  V  *  Some  policy  in  war,  Peter.'  *  Ah,  me  find  em 
so  now.'  The  colonel  marched  the  men  to  Albany,  delivered  them  up  to  the  conmianding 
officer,  and  by  this  bold  and  welUexecuted  feat  of  valor  he  saved  the  whole  Scotch  settle- 
ment from  a  wanton  destruction. 

'*  Enily  in  the  spring  of  1780,  a  party  of  tones  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Brant^ 
destroyed  Harpersfield.  The  inhabitants  had  generally  left  the  place ;  but  a  few  of  the 
men  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  making  maple  sugar.  Nineteen  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  several  killed.  A  consultation  was  held  in  the  Indian  language  in  presence  of  the 
prisoners  relative  to  a  contemplated  attack  upon  the  upper  fort,  in  Schoharie ;  the  Indians, 
satisfied  with  the  booty  and  prisoners  already  obtained,  were  unwilling  to  risk  any  thing 
in  an  uncertain  expedition  ;  some  of  the  tories  represented  the  plan  as  promising  success, 
and  advised  the  Indians  to  kill  the  prisoners,  that  they  might  not  be  encumbered  with  them. 
Brant  came  up  to  Capt.  Alexander  Harper,  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  troops  in  the  fort ;  saying  his  life  should  be  taken  if  he  did 
not  inform  him  correctly.  Harper  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to  have  learned 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  immediately  answered  that  it  was  well  gar. 
riaoned,  believing  that  they  would  all  be  killed  should  he  answer  differently.  Another  pris. 
oner,  not  knowing  the  determination  of  the  Indians,  and  fearing  their  vengeance  should  the 
fiftbehood  be  detected,  stated  truly  that  there  were  few  if  any  troops  in  the  fort.  Harper 
inflisied  that  his  statement  was  true ;  he  was  believed,  and  they  returned  to  Niagara.  The 
laat  night  of  their  journey  they  encamped  a  short  distance  from  the  fort.  In  the  morning 
tbe  priaonera  were  to  run  the  gauntlet.  Harper,  knowing  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  to- 
wards him,  and  fearing  they  might  take  his  life,  requested  Brant  to  interfere  and  protect 
him,  which  he  promised  to  do.  The  Indians  arranged  themselves  in  two  parallel  lines, 
frcing  inward,  with  clubs  and  whips  in  their  hands. 

"^Harper  was  selected  first ;  he  was  a  tall,  athletic  man,  .and  on  the  firet  signal  sprang 
from  the  mark  with  extraordinary  swifmeas.  An  Indian  near  the  end  of  the  line  fearing 
he  might  escape  with  little  injury,  stept  before  him ;  Harper  struck  him  a  blow  with  his  fist,  and 
then  springing  over  him,  ran  towards  the  fort ;  the  Indians,  enraged,  broke  tlieir  ranks  and 
iaflowed  bim.  The  garrison,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the  movements  of  the  Indians, 
ware  upon  the  walla  when  they  saw  Harper  approaching ;  they  threw  open  the  gate,  and 
ha  rushed  in,  when  they  immediately  closed  it.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  keep  the 
back.  The  other  prisoners  took  different  courses  and  got  into  the  fort  without 
through  this,  if  not  fiery,  yet  bloody  ordeal."* 


*•*  WUhuB  HsrpT  waf  an  acdve  member  of  tbe  provindal  eonfrem.  and  after  tbe  war  ww  teTeral 
^kmm  a  awmber  of  the  stmte  Iffiidatiire.  When  Otsego  county  wu  fonned,'  be  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  a»> 
ilNHtjBdfea,  WiHiam  Cooper,  Em.,  beinit  flnt  Judf^.  He  lived  to  a  freat  aye,  and  died  a  few  yeara  aince 
at  MlJmd,  in  Oiaem  county,  retaining  to  tbe  laat  that  strong  deaire  for  iafonnation  which  Itad  characterized 
Mi  pQMk  Itfft.  Col.  John  Harper  dM  in  HarperRfi«ld,  and  Aiezander  and  Joaeph,  eoou  after  the  war,  ob* 
trfSM  a  grant  of  aome  land  In  tbe  WKBtem  part  of  tlie  atate  of  ObUt,  whither  they  removed.  Tbe  oulet  of 
As  eoaairy,  and  the  approach  of  civUixatioo,  waa  Qot  coQgenial  to  tliem.  They  ptefeiisd  tbs  lift  of  a  bar- 
;  M  aadd  tlM  tawadtasi  fiaaiis  wblcb  thM  covoed  that  hsaoiMU  siaia.'' 

17 
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KoRTRicHT,  organized  as  part  of  Otsego  county  in  1793 ;  from  Al- 
bany 68  miles.  Bloom ville,  7  miles  NE.,  and  Kortright  14  miles  from 
Delhi,  are  small  villages.  South  Kortright  and  North  Kortright  are 
names  of  post-offices.     Pop.  2,442. 

Mason  VILLE,  taken  from  Sidney  in  1811;  from  Albany  105,  and 
from  Delhi  NW.  centrally  distant  24  miles.  Pop.  1,420.  This  town 
contains  great  quantities  of  pine,  and  lumbering  is  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  its  inhabitants. 

Meredith,  taken  from  Franklin  and  Kortright  in  1800 ;  from  Al- 
bany 77,  and  from  Delhi  centrally  situated  N.  8  miles.  Meredith 
and  West  Meredith  are  small  settlements.  Pop.  1,640.  Dr.  D wight, 
in  his  journey  to  the  Niagara  Falls  in  1804,  passed  through  this  town. 
He  says :  "  Meredith  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  new  settlement  In  the 
year  1800  it  contained  only  213  inhabitants,  and  in  the  year  1810, 
726,  Peculiar  efforts  Jiave  been  made  by  Mr.  Law  to  introduce  into 
this  township  sober,  industrious,  virtuous  settlers.  In  this  manner  he 
has  probably  secured  its  prosperity,  both  moral  and  physical,  for  a 
century.     Since  the  date  of  my  journal,  the  inhabitants  have  built  an 

academy,  in  which  they  assemble  for  public  worship From 

the  house  of  Mr.  Law,  a  handsome  mansion  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
the  prospect  stretches  to  the  south,  over  a  valley  ultimately  bounded 
by  mountains  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  and  to  the  north,  over 
another  valley  which  extends  ten  miles.  The  hill  which  limits  the 
northern  prospect  is  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  white 
{Hues  ;  one  of  which  having  fallen  down  was  measured  by  Mr.  Law, 

and  was  found  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  length 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  next  generation  may  never  see  a  white 
pine  of  the  full  size,  and  may  regard  an  exact  account  of  this  noble 
vegetable  production  as  a  mere  mble." — Dwighfs  Travels^  vol,  4. 

MiDDLETowN,  takcu  from  Rochester  and  Woodstock  as  part  of  Ul- 
ster county,  in  1789 ;  area  since  mucR  reduced ;  settled  by  emigrants 
from  New  England,  and  by  Scotch,  Dutch,  Irish,  and  German  eini- 

Sants ;  from  Albany  79,  from  Delhi  centrally  situated  SE.  20  miles, 
iddletown,  Ashville,  Colesville,  and  Halcottsville,  are  post-offices. 
Pop.  2,608. 

RoxBURY,  taken  from  Stamford  in  1799;  area  since  altered;  per- 
manently settled  by  New  England  emigrants  in  1790;  from  Al- 
bany 63  miles.  Roxbury,  formerly  called  Beaver  Dam  village,  and 
Mooresvillc,  28  miles  E.  of  Delhi,  are  small  villages.     Pop.  3,004. 

Sidney,  taken  from  Franklin  in  1801 ;  from  Albany  100,  and  from 
Delhi,  NW.,  24  miles.  Sidney  Plains,  Sidney,  and  New  Road,  are 
post-offices.  Near  here  is  a  locality  called  **  the  Beaverdam,"  where 
there  are  the  timbers  remaining  of  a  dam  constructed  by  the  beavers 
which  flooded  30  or  40  acres  of  land.     Pop.  1,720. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  town  was  Timothy  Beach,  orig^ally 
frcMn  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Mr.  Beach,  with  his  son,  a  lad  of  about  12  years,  proceeded  up 
the  Hudson  river  to  Cattskill,  and  from  thence  struck  across  the  wil- 
derness to  Wattle's  .Ferry,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 
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Being  considered  dangerous  to  penetrate  that  distance  without  a 
guide,  they  procured  the  services  of  an  Indian  conductor.  Mr. 
Beach  selected  his  farm  near  Wattle's  ferry,  on  the  Susquehannah, 
then  in  a  wilderness  state,  since  kno^n  as  the  Ketchum  farm.  He 
then  returned  through  the  same  woods,  carrying  his  boy  on  his  horse 
behind  him,  till  he  arrived  in  Connecticut,  On  November  11th,  1784. 
Mr.  Beach  with  his  family  went  up  to  Albany,  and  from  thence  con- 
tinued their  journey  till  they  arrived  at  Otsego  lake,  the  head  waters 
of  the  Susquehannah.  Here  they  left  their  teams,  as  the  road  pro- 
ceeded no  further,  put  their  effects  on  board  of  a  batteau,  and  gUded 
gently  down  the  lake,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  to  its  outlet,  where  they 
encamped  in  the  open  air,  on  the  spot  where  the  village  of  Coopers- 
town  is  now  built.  On  the  third  day  after  leaving  this  place,  Mr. 
Beach  arrived  at  his  farm,  on  which  was  a  small  clearing,  having  a 
log  house  in  a  ruinous  state,  in  the  centre.  It  appears  that  the  place 
had  belonged  to  a  Scotchman  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the 
revolutionary  war. 

"  The  shortness  of  time,'*  says  Mr.  Priest,  (in  a  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  adven. 
tares  of  this  family,)  **  between  their  arrival  here  and  the  setting  in  of  winter,  prevented  the 
building  a  larger  and  a  better  log  house.  During  this  winter  they  became  experimentally 
acquainted  with  cold,  hunger,  and  a  variety  of  sorrows,  known  only  to  the  pioneers  of  aa 
entire  new  country.  Money  was  'of  but  little  use,  as  food  was  not  to  be  bought  where 
diere  was  none  for  sale,  as  scarcely  any  as  yet  had  been  produced.  There  were  but  five 
£unilies  in  the  whole  community,  who  having  come  in  the  spring  of  the  same  season,  had 
not  therefore  had  time  to  raise  but  little,  consequently  food  of  any  kind  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  among  them.  To  procure  it  from  a  distance  was  also  extremely  difficult,  there  being 
no  settlement  where  it  could  be  had,  nearer  than  old  Schoharie,  a  distance  of  about  seventy 
miles,  to  which  place  at  that  time  the  road  was  not  much  better  than  none  at  all. 

**  This  dreadful  winter  at  length  passed  away,  and  with  it,  in  a  measure,  their  sufferings ; 
as  by  this  time  they  had  learned  of  the  Indians  how  to  catch  fish,  which  abounded  in  the 
river,  coves,  and  creeks  of  the  country.  Without  this  relief  they  must  have  finally  perished. 
But  now  a  new  scene  of  things,  such  as  they  had  never  before  wimessed,  says  Mrs.  Prieet, 
were  about  to  captivate  their  attention.  March  had  begun  to  yield  its  rains ;  the  snow  to 
feel  its  dissolving  power ;  every  rill  and  creek  of  the  mountains  to  swell  and  roar,  plunging 
forward  over  crag  and  cliff  to  the  vales  below.  The  devious  Susquehannah  began  to  put 
on  majesty,  drinking  largely  of  its  annual  Hbation  from  earth  and  sky,  swelling  the  headlong 
waters,  which  as  they  roee  lifted  and  tore  away  the  ice  from  the  shores  and  promontories. 
Xioud  sounds  were  heard  to  moan  along  the  Uiick-ribbed  ice,  the  covering  of  the  waters 
bursting  in  ten  thousand  places  with  the  noise  of  tempests.  But  now  commenced  a  more 
amazing  display  of  the  power  of  the  waters.  Already  its  banks  were  overflown,  and  the 
distant  forests  of  the  flats  along  the  river,  inundated  with  the  sweeping  flood  to  the  very 
base  o{  the  hills.  The  broken  ice  began  to  move,  large  islands  of  it  to  rush  upon  each 
other,  still  breaking  more  and  more,  urging  its  way  forward  with  resistless  fury.  Now  the 
roar  increases,  large  fields  of  ice  plunge  into  the  woods  on  either  shore ;  the  trees  bending, 
groan  and  snap  asunder  beneath  the  overwhelming  load,  still  passing  on  till  thrown  in  huge 
heaps  along  the  shores  and  in  the  ad|)acent  woods.  Still  the  main  channel  pursues  its  way, 
every  moment  adds  to  the  enormous  weight  it  bears.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  view  from 
the  tops  of  commanding  eminences,  above,  below,  all  its  commotion,  plunging  onward 
with  a  loud  and  steady  roar  till  stayed  on  some  long  level  in  the  river.  Here  it  makes  a 
•land,  or  but  slowly  moves ;  as  a  vast  army  on  the  verge  of  battle,  which  halts  to  adjuat 
its  prowess,  then  to  move  again.  So  the  river^  in  its  grandeur  resumed  its  course  a  mo. 
ment,  while  from  shore  to  i^ore  the  ice  stood  piled  in  pyramids,  chafing  up  and  down  as  if 
in  anger.  But  now  the  level  narrows  to  a  defile  between  the  mountains,  when  all  at  once 
tbe  mass  for  many  miles  above,  with  whirling  eddies,  stood  at  bay.  So  halts  the  embattled 
boat,  whose  scouts  descry  the  foe ;  the  council,  cool  in  war,  debate  the  safest  mode  touring 
tbeir  legions  fiercely  to  the  fight.  Now  suddenly  the  waters  rise  and  boil  and  foam  through 
•11  its  heaps  and  ranks  of  massive  ice ;  as  generals  do,  inspiring  courage  in  the  soldier^ 
bnuL    1^  vppn  floods  having  gathered  head,  uige  on  with  augmented  power  ita  eouno; 
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•zpactadoii  ttaiidB  agliait ;  the  lowing  herds  with  itupid  gaze  wonder  &t  the  noise,  deer 
finom  their  coveits  scamper  to  the  hiUs,  dogs  howl  from  fear  at  the  dismal  sounds,  horses 
■mrt,  boimding  with  staring  eTeballs  both  right  and  left ;  when  all  at  once  the  frozen  dam 
fivee  way  and  nidhea  on  with  sound  of  thunder.  Fury  and  desolation  mark  its  progress, 
trees  torn  from  dieir  roots  plui^e  here  and  there,  old  timber  with  fences  swept  from  the 
fields  snd  woods,  mingle  in  the  ruin ;  onward  roars  the  uncoiiquered  deluge,  till  from  Otsego 
Ue  to  where  the  frightful  Caughnawaga  dashes  to  foam  the  descending  river  with  the  8ub» 
daed  and  shivered  iee :  which  ends  the  scene. 

Stamford,  taken  from  Woodstock,  and  organized  as-part  of  Ulster 
CO.  in  1792;  from  Albany  58,  from  Delhi,  centrally  distant  NE.,  IC 
miles.  Pop.  1,681.  Hobart,  upon  the  Delaware  river,  is  a  village 
containing  about  80  dwellings.  Stamford  is  a  small  village  near  the 
head  of  the  river. 

Tompkins,  originally  named  Pinefield,  and  taken  from  Walton  in 
1808 ;  it  has  a  mountainous  surface.  Pop.  2,032.  Deposit  village, 
upon  the  Delaware,  and  partly  in  Broome  co.,  116  miles  trom  Albany, 
40  SW.  from  Delhi,  and  on  the  Erie  railroad,  has  about  70  dwellings. 
Cannonsville  and  Barbersville  are  small  settlements. 

Walton,  taken  from  Franklin  in  1797;  from  Albany  94,  from 
Delhi,  centrally  situated  SW.,  17  miles,  Walton  village,  on  the 
Delaware,  has  about  70  dwellings,  within  the  area  of  a  mile.  Pop. 
1^844. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY. 

Dutchess  county  was  organized  in  1683.  It  is  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Hudson  river,  75  miles  S.  of  Albany,  and  74  N.  of  New  York. 
Greatest  length  N.  and  S.  38,  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  26  miles. 
This  county  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  in  the  state,  though  its  area 
hat  been  reduced  by  the  erection  of  the  small  county  of  Putnam  from 
its  southern  end.  Along  the  eastern  border  towns  there  are  ranges 
of  hills  called  the  Fishkill  or  Matteawan  mountains.  Along  the  west- 
ern borders  of  these,  the  surface  is  tossed  into  ridges  and  valleys, 
knolls  and  dales,  fancifully  diversified,  producing  a  great  variety  of 
position,  of  soil  and  aspect,  and  a  multitude  of  brooks  and  springs* 
jh  the  southern  part  are  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Highlands. 
That  called  the  Old  Beacon,  two  miles  from  Matteawan  village,  and 
three  from  Fishkill  Landing,  raises  its  crest  1,471  feet,  and  the  New 
Beacon  or  Grand  Sachem,  half  a  mile  southward,  towers  1,685  above 
tide.  Their  names  are  derived  from  the  Beacons  placed  on  their 
munmits  during  the  revolution.  From  the  top  of  the  latter,  the  view 
on  the  S.  embraces  the  country  upon  the  Hudson,  for  25  miles  to 
Tappan  bay ;  on  the  SE.  incluaes  Long  Island  and  the  sound ;  and 
upon  the  NE.  and  W.  comprelKsnds,  in  the  diameter  of  a  circle  50 
inilii  in  extent,  scenery  of  every  diversity,  blending  the  beauties  of 
cultivation  with  the  stem  and  unchangeable  features  of  nature.  The 
priaeipal  atreams  are  the  Hudson  river  on  its  western  boundary.  Ten 
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IfUe,  Fishkill,  and  Wappinger's  creeks.  As  a  whole,  the  county  is 
highly  fertile,  producing  abundantly  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  and  ffrass, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  produce  is  annually  exported  to  jNcw 
York.     This  county  is  divided  into  18  towns,     rop.  50,926. 

Amcnia,  from  Albany  75,  and  from  New  York  95  miles.  Pop. 
2,179.  Until  1761,  Amenia  was  part  of  the  Crom  Elbow  precinct, 
when  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  one,  and  in  1788,  into  a  town- 
ship with  its  present  name.  Ameniaville,  24  miles  E,  of  Poi^hkeep- 
sie,  is  a  small  village.  The  Amenia  Seminary,  in  Ameniaville,  has 
been  in  operation  about  5  years,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  village  of  Hitchcock's  Corners,  29  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  Ues 
partly  in  this  town,  and  partly  in  Sharon,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
it  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  populous  valley,  rich  in  the 
resources  of  agricultural  wealth.  The  township  comprises  the  width 
of  the  oblong  tract,  and  the  E.  tier  of  lots,  in  the  Great  Nine  Part- 
ners,— a  large  tract  from  the  Hudson  to  the  W.  line  of  Connecticut, 
cranted  to  nine  proprietors  or  partners.  It  is  stated  in  Spafford's 
Gazetteer,  that  "in  1711,  Richard  Sackett  and  family  lived  on  this 
tract,  and  continued  the  only  white  family  until  1724,  if  hen  Ulric  or 
Oliver  Winegar  removed  thither  from  the  German  Camp  in  Livings- 
ton manor,  with  a  few  other  families.  But  the  improvements  were 
very  small  until  1741,  when  several  families  emigrated  here  from 
Connecticut" 

Beekman,  organized  in  1788 ;  from  New  York,  NE.,  87,  from  Al- 
bany, S.,  90  miles.  Pop.  1,400.  The  Clove  vale  in  this  town,  which 
was  early  settled  by  the  Durch,  is  extremely  fertile.  **  On  the  Sprout 
creek,  which  rises  in  this  town,  a  great  quantity  of  human  bones  have 
accidentally  been  discovered,  lying  promiscuously,  as  if  a  vast  pile 
of  human  bodies  had  here  been  made,  and  left  to  rot.  No  tradition 
has  been  preserved  of  this  event,  but  it  is  supposed  the  spot  was  once 
the  scene  of  a  bloody  Indian  battle,  and  that  the  slain  were  hastily 
thrown  together,  probably  friends  and  foes,  and  left  to  the  raven,  the 
fox,  and  the  worm."  Beekmanville,  on  the  Fishkill,  16  miles  E., 
Greenhaven,  18,  and  Poughquake,  18  E.  of  Poughkeepsie,  are  small 
lettlements.  At  the  Beekman  furnace  1,000  tons  of  pig  iron  are  an- 
nually manufactured. 

CuNTON,  organized  in  1788;  NE.  from  New  Y'ork  90,  from  Al- 
bany, SE.,  70,  and  from  Poughkeepsie,  NE.,  16  miles.  Clinton ville, 
Pleasant  Plains,  Clinton  Hollow,  and  Schultz  Corners,  are  small  set- 
tlements.    Pop.  1,830. 

DovEE,  taken  from  Pawling  in  1807  ;  from  New  York,  N.,  80,  and 
from  Albany,  S.,  90  miles.  This  town  was  early  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
Pop,  1,999.     Dover,  South  Dover,  24  E.  from  Poughkeepsie,  and 
^  Chestnut  Ridge,  2  miles  S.  from  Dover  village,  are  small  settlements. 
Near  Dover  village  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  which,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  entrance  to  the  pointed  Gothic  arch,  is  called  the 
Stone  Church.     The  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  a  late 
nsiter : — 
'*  The  Stone  Church  consists  of  a  fissure  in  the  rock  on  a  declivity 
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Dover  Stone  Church. 
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of  the  moimtain,  and  near  its 
base,  through  which  passes  a 
rippling  streamlet,  which,  inits 
passage  down  until  it  reaches 
thegrouad  workorfloorof  the 
church,  forms  numerous  and 
extensive  cascades,  some  of 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  from 
ten  to  fiAeen  in  breadth.  This 
current  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  great  architect  of  the 
work  The  opening,  though 
so  narrow  at  the  top  as  to  ap- 
pear almost  closed,  gradually 
widens  to  its  base,  so  that  it 
forms  a  vast  arch  of  very  con- 
siderable regularity,  of  per- 
haps twenty  feet  span  and  up- 
wards Its  greatest  depth  is 
probably  two  hundred  feet ; 
and  the  inner  or  principal  ' 
apartment,  (it  being  divided  into  two  spacious  halls,)  is  about 
seventy  feet  in  length,  and  is  well  lighted  and  aired  from  above.  The 
ante-chamber,  as  it  may  be  termed,  or  hal)  of  entrance,  is  separated 
from  the  church  by  a  huge  mass  of  Toak,  wiiich  has  detached  itself 
from  the  side  or  roof,  ana  is  aptly  styled  thie  pulpit.  The  view  is 
well  fitted  to  inspire  feelings  of  devotion.  The  heart,  touched  by 
the  religious  gloom  and  solemnity  of  the  place,  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  Creator,  and  rises  in  admiration  of  his  works." 

Fii>HKiLL  was  organized  in  1788.  Pop.  10.436.  This  tovm  was 
settled  by  the  Dutch,  previous  to  any  other  in  the  county.  Its  earlv 
inhabitants  called  it  Vis-kill,  that  is,  lish  creek  ;  kill  being  the  Dutcli 
for  creek, — hence  its  present  name.  Matteawan  is  a  beautinil  manu&c- 
turing  village  upon  the  Pishkill  creek,  about  a  mile  from  the  landing, 
at  the  fool  of  the  Matteawan  mountain.  It  was  founded  in  1814,  by 
Messrs.  Schenck  and  Leonard,  about  which  time  the  Matteawan  com- 

Eiany  was  formed.  There  are  here  several  large  cotton  mills,  and 
actories  of  various  descriptions.  There  are  about  2,000  persons 
connected  with  and  employed  in  the  works.  S.  Grosvenor  &.  Com- 
pany, are  the  agents  of  the  company  in  New  York.  There  are  many 
neat  dwellings,  and  two  beautiful  churches,  one  Presbyterian  and  one 
Episcopalian,  at  whose  sabbath  schools  S-W  children  attend.  No 
intoxicating  liquors  are  permitted  to  be  sold,  and  almost  the  whole 
population  have  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  their  use.  "  The 
deep  vHlIey,  with  its  cascades  and  rapids;  the  village,  with  its  neat 
white  dwellings,  magnificent  factories,  and  ornamental  churches, 
overhung  by  the  stupendous  mountain,  render  this  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  state,  where  enlightened,  cheerful,  and  pene- 
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Factory  BuiUingt  in  Matteawan,  Fithkill, 


Tering  industry  is  reaping  its  due  reward.  It  attracts  much  atten- 
tion,  and  is  greatly  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season." 

Glenham,  Franklinville,  and  Rocky  Glcn,  are  small  manufacturing 
villages.  Fishkill  Landing,  Hopewell,  New  Hackensack,  Carthage, 
Upper  Landing,  Johnsonville,  Hughaonville,  Stormville,  Shenuidoah, 
Cackemeyer's  Mills,  Gayhead,  and  Peckville,  are  small  vill&es  or 
hamlets.  Fishkill  village,  on  the  creek,  5  miles  from  the  Hudson 
river,  and  16  from  Poughkeepsie,  is  situated  upon  a  beautiful  plain,  in 
a  fertile  country,  and  has  aoout  eighty  dwellings,  an  academy,  one 
Episcopal,  and  one  Dutch  church.  A  portion  of  the  American  army 
were  located  here  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Their  barracks  were 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
officers  was  the  dwclhng  now  occupied  by  Isaac  Van  Wyck.  Esq., 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Wharton  House."*  The  bar- 
racks commenced  about  30  rods  north  of  this  dwelling,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  widow,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Van  Wyck,  and  extended  south- 
wardly near  the  line  of  the  road,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
soldiers'  graveyard  was  situated  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where 
B  road  turns  off  from  the  turnpike  to  the  east  While  the  army  waa 
here,  the  tory  and  other  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  old  Dutch 
stone  church,  represented  in  the  following  engraving.  In  this  church,  it 
is  said  that  Enoch  Crosby  was  confined,  ana  escaped  in  an  apparently 
miraculous  manner. 

The  following  is  an  inscription  on  a  monument  in  the  graveyard, 
adjoining  the  church : 

•  Thu  dwelling  mi  in  vicinily  in  tho  scene  of  "  The  Spy,"  by  J.  Fennimore  Cooper. 
SoDW  fflsn  nnce  i  work  wu  publiihed,  enlitled  "  Enoch  Croaby,  or  the  Spy  Unmuked," 
which  Bttempud  to  idcnliff  the  hero  of  Cooper's  novel  wilh  a  penon  then  living.  lU* 
prndliction  ii  genenllr  beUeied  lo  have  but  alight  foaadalion  in  truth.  It  ta  not,  however, 
()D<«tiiiD«l,  but  that  there  waa  auch  a  penon  aa  Enoch  Cniabf ,  and  that  some  of  the  adTcn. 
OBca  araribnted  lo  him  acnudly  bappeaed.  He  died  si  Sonih  East,  in  Putnam  co.,  aboal 
10  or  13  reua  anca. 
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"  Glar7  to  God  alone  1  Sacred  to  the  metaoey  of  llie  Rererend  Nicholu  Van  Vrencksa, 
DiinwtBr  of  Jehovah  leaia,  and  Pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Congregatioiu  of  Fwhkill, 
Hopo-eU,  BDd  New  Hackannck.  This  excellent  man  lived  lenderlr  beloved,  and  died 
deeptr  luiieiltBd,  by  the  people  of  hia  cbaige.  He  wu  bom  the  34ih  of  May,  ITGS,  ard 
departed  in  peace  and  rested  in  hope,  (he  20lh  of  May,  1604,  aged  41  yean,  11  monthi 
•Dd  19  daja.  Ttie  I^rd  gave,  and  the  Lord  laketh  affaj' ;  blened  be  ibe  naina  of  lli* 
Lord." 


•I- 


Old  Dutch  Stone  Church,  FiihkiU. 

The  rollpwtng  extracts  are  from  newspapers  published  at  the  time 
to  which  they  refer : — 

"  July  Mlk,  ITGS. — We  hear  from  the  Fiehliilla,  ihat  fm  a  week  or  two  pail,  ■  tipr  ec 
panther  haa  been  wen  in  the  woods  in  [hat  neighborhood,  not  lar  frotn  Mr.  Depeyaiei^ 
houae.  It  had  killed  geteial  dogs,  torn  b  cow  bo  that  ahe  died  the  same  day,  and  carried 
off  the  calf  1  it  likewiae  cairied  olT  a  colt  of  about  ■  week  old.  Eight  men  oiih  their 
gum  wenlin  Bearrh  of  ii,  and  etartod  il  ai  a  dietance  ;  ii  fled  with  great  awifiness,  and  has 
been  since  seen  al  the  Ftnhkills." 

"Augtut  3dM,  1TT6. — A  few  days  nnce  about  100  women,  inhabitanti  of  Dutchea* 
coanly,  went  to  the  liouse  of  Colonel  BrinkerholT,  at  FIshhilt,  and  inFiiicd  upon  having  [ra 
at  [he  lawliU  price  of  six  ahillingt  per  pound,  and  obliged  ihot  genllemsn  io  iccommodale 
tbem  wjih  one  chest  from  his  store  for  that  purpose.  Shortly  nfter  he  sold  his  car^  to 
aoms  Yorkers,  who,  for  fear  of  anodier  female  attack,  forwarded  the  neftrioua  smlT  to  Ibe 
Nonh  river  precipitately,  where  it  is  tiow  afloat,  but  ibe  women  have  placed  iheir  guard  on 
each  side." 

"Forty  Dollars  Reward  will  be  paid  by  the  Buhwribpr,  besides  all  reasonable  expences, 
for  detecting  and  bringing  to  justice,  one  or  more  of  a  gimg  of  villains,  eight  or  ten  in  Dnm. 
ber,  who,  on  die  nighl  of  the  ITlh  of  August  taai,  anned  with  guns,  bayonets,  and  aworda, 
BUTTuundcd  the  house  of  Mra.  Phebe  Thomas,  on  Quaker  Hill,  in  Dulcbess  county,  which 
some  of  their  minibcr  forcibly  entered,  and  after  many  threatening  aipressions,  robbed  tha 
vubecriber  of  the  following  articles,  vii.  180  silver  dollan,  S8  guineas,  9  half  Johanneses 
1  green  silk  purse,  opening  wiih  a  spring  with  a  large  silver  hook,  and  containing  between 
£i  and  £5  in  small  aitver,  with  one  guinea;  two  pain  of  nlver  riioe  buckles;  1  alvcr 
tablespoon,  marked  with  the  letters  R.  M.,  with  a  T  at  top  between  them;  I  smaQ  ailTsr 
snuff-boi,  marked  A.  9.;  1  large  paper  snuff-box  ;  one  silver  thimble ;  two  penknives,  (on* 
wilh  a  mother-of-pearl  handle,)  in  cases ;  ooe  carved  ivory  toolh-pick  case  ;  one  lawn  band- 
kerchief;  one  red  and  white  linen  do.;  three  cotton  alockings,  and  one  pair  of  white  yam 
knit  garteis.     One  pair  of  buckles  has  been  found  upon  a  fellow,  who  went  by  Ihs  naoM 

'  hams,  who  ibrznetiy  used  to  profese  himself  a  painter  in  New  York;  «■■  lalriy 
ip  on  a  charge  of  aome  other  feloniea,  and  impiiioned  at  Kiogaton,  in  Ulalar  mo^tft 
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fiom  whence,  on  tbe  approtch  of  the  Britiah  incendiaries,  he  was  removed  (with  the  other 
prisonenO  into  the  state  of  Connecticut,  where  he  is  now  confined. 
•*  Quaker  HiU,  Nov.  5, 1777.  MARY  FERRARI." 

**  PuhkiU,  February  7th,  1783. — ^It  is  with  pain  and  regret,  that  we  mention  the  death 
of  lieutenanuColonel  Barber,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  at  camp  the  11th  ult.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  unhappy  catastrophe,  we  are  told,  are  as  follows :  Two 
soldiers  were  cutting  down  a  tree  ;  at  the  instant  he  came  riding  by  it  was  falling,  which 
he  did  not  observe,  till  they  desired  him  to  take  care ;  but  the  surprise  was  so  sudden,  and 
embarrassed  his  ideas  so  much,  that  he  reined  his  horse  to  the  unfortunate  spot  where  the  tree 
fell,  which  tore  his  body  in  a  shocking  manner,  and  put  an  immediate  peiiod  to  his  existence.** 

Hyde-park,  so  called  from  the  country  seat  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  Bard  j 
taken  from  Clinton  in  1821 ;  from  New  York»  N.,  81,  and  from  Alba- 
ny, S.,  68  miles.  Pop.  2,364.  Hyde  Park  village  and  landing  are 
about  7  miles  N.  from  roushkeepsie.  The  village  nas  several  church- 
es, about  80  dwellings,  a  distinguished  female  seminary  and  a  classi- 
cal school  for  boys.  The  ma^ific<3nt  seat  of  the  late  Dr.  Hosack  is 
here.     Staatsburg  is  a  post-omce,  2  miles  N.  of  Hyde  Park. 

La  Grange,  originally  named  Freedom,  and  taken  from  Beekman 
and  Fishkill  in  1821 ;  from  Albany,  S.,  77,  and  from  Poughkeepsie^ 
SE.,  8  miles.^  Freedom  Plains,  Spouts  Creek,  and  Arthursburg,  are 
names  of  post-offices.     Pop.  1,851. 

Milan,  taken  from  North  East  in  1818 ;  from  Albany  63  miles.  Mi- 
lan, Shookville,  25  N.,  and  Lafayette  Comers  and  nock  City,  each 
24  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  arer  small  villages.     Pop.  1,726. 

North  East,  organized  in  1788.  The  surface  of  this  township 
is  covered  with  portions  of  the  Taghkanic  and  Matteawan  mountains. 
The  western  mountains  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  have 
excellent  lands  for  sheep  pasturage.  Spencer's  Comers,  31  NE., 
North  Amenia,  28  NE.,  and  Federal  Store,  25  miles  NE.  from  Pough- 
keepsie, are  small  villages.  The  form  of  this  town  is  nearly  that  of 
a  boot,  10  Yniles  long  E.  and  W.,  5  wide  at  the  top  or  W.  end,  3 
across  the  ancle,  and  with  a  foot  7  miles  in  length,     rop.  1,381. 

Pawling,  organized  in  1788;  from  Poughkeepsie,  S£.,  22  miles. 
Pop.  1,571.  Pawling ville  and  Quaker  Hill  are  small  post  villages; 
tbe  latter  was  first  settled  by  Friends  in  1740. 

Pine  Plains,  taken  from  North  East  in  1823 ;  from  Albany  72 
miles.  Pine  Plains,  28  miles  NE.  from  Poughkeepsie,  has  about  40 
dwellings.  Hammertown  and  Pulver's  Comers  are  small  settlements. 
The  western  part  of  this  township  is  mountainous.  In  the  north- 
eastern part  there  was  formerly  an  extensive  plain  covered  with 
pncs* — hence  the  name  of  the  town.     Pop.  1,324. 

Pleasant  Valley,  taken  from  Clinton  in  1821  ;  from  New  York 
84,  and  from  Albany  82  miles.  Pleasant  Valley  is  a  manufacturing 
village,  7  miles  NE.  from  Poughkeepsie,  beautifully  situated  upon  the 
i%ht  bank  of  Wappinger's  creek,  and  has  1  Presbyterian,  1  Metho- 
dift,  1  Friends,  and  1  JBpiscopal  church,  and  about  100  dwellings. 
Salt  Point,  12  miles  NE.  from  Poughkeepsie,  and  Washington  Hol- 
k)W,  are  small  villages.     Pop.  2^219. 

PouoBKEEPsiE  was  Organized  in  1788:  its  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Apokeqmngf  signifying  9ajk  kar- 
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bor.  I'he  face  of  the  country  along  the  Hudson  river  is  sotnewlnt 
broken,  but  the  general  surface  is  but  moderately  uneven.  Pop. 
10,003.  The  village  of  Po  ugh  keeps)  e,  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
substantial  places  in  the  state,  was  first  founded  bv  a  number  of 
Dutch  familea  somewhere  about  the  year  i7t)0.  ^ing  situated 
about  half-way  between  New  York  and  Albany,  it  occasionally  be- 
came, in  early  periodsof  its  history,  the  place  of  legislative  deliberations. 
The  convention  which  met  to  deliberate  on  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  voted  for  its  adoption,  met  in  this  place  in  1768.  The  annexed 
engraving,  taken  from  one  published  in  the  Family  Magazine,  Dec. 
1838,  is  a  representation  of  the  first  house  erected  in  this  place.     It 


Van  Kleek  Houte. 

was  built  in  the  year  1702,  by  Mvndert  Van  Kleek,  one  of  the  earliett 
settlers  of  Dutchess  county.  The  house  and  grounds  attached  are 
still  in  possession  of  hit  descendants.  It  belonged  to  Matthew  Vas- 
sar,  Esq.,  in  1835,  the  year  in  which  this  house  was  demolished. — 
The  distant  building  seen  on  the  left,  is  that  of  the  old  brewery,  this 
ancient  edifice  eihibited  its  port-holes,  a  feature  so  common  in  the 
buildings  of  tJie  early  settlers,  they  being  nccessar)"  for  defence  acaJDSt 
the  original  possessors  of  the  soil.  Id  1767,  this  building,  then  a 
public  house  of  some  note,  was  used  as  a  stadt-house ;  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  legislature  of  this  state  was  held  therein.  George 
Clinton  was  then  governor  of  the  state,  and  Pierre  Van  Cortlannt, 
afterward  mayor  ol  New  York,  lieutenant-governor. 

Poughkeepsie  is  by  the  river,  70  miles  trom'  Albany,  and  75  from 
New  York,  18  from  Kingston,  14  from  Newburg,  and  42  from  Hud- 
son. Population  of  the  village  in  1840,  was  7,710,  The  central  part 
of  the  village  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  on  the  Hudson, 
standing  on  an  elevated  plain  about  200  feet  from  the  river.  Several 
roads  conveniently  graded,  and  the  principal  one  paved,  lead  from 
the  shore  to  the  plain  above,  which  on  the  north  is  overlooked  by  a 
beautiful  slate  hill,  from  which  is  a  commanding  prospect  of  the  adja- 
cent country.  The  Fall  creek  or  kill  meanders  through  the  plain  on 
which  the  village  a  built,  and  finally  peaaes  into  the  Hudsoa  bjr  a 
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mcceuion  of  cataracts  and  cascades,  which  together  fall  more  than 
180  feet,  affording  water-power  for  a  number  of  mills  and  factories. 
There  are  U  churches,  viz :  2  Presbyterian,  2  Episcopal,  3  Meth- 
odist, 2  Friends,  1  Baptist,  1  Catholic,  and  1  African ;  there  is  also 
p  Univeraalist  society.  There  are  3  banks,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  C850,000,  3  newspaper  offices,  and  a  variety  otmanu- 
fecturing  establishments.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Tillage  are  twelve 
male  and  female  schools,  all  of  which  are  of  a  superior  order. 


Pougkkeepsie  Collegiate  School. 


The  above  u  a  representation  of  the  Poughkecpsie  Colle^ate 
School,  erected  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated  hill  about  a  mile  from 
the  Hudson,  and  half  a  mile  northward  from  the  business  part  of  the 
village.  This  structure  is  modelled  after  the  Parthenon  at  Athena, 
and  Ls  35  by  115  feet  in  size, exclusive  of  the  colonnade;  inclusive, 
77  by  137  feet.  It  cost,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  about  forty  thousand 
dollars.  This  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in 
Nov.,  1836,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Bartlett,  as- 
sisted by  eight  competent  teachers.  During  the  first  term,  there 
were  50  pupils ;  the  second,  84 ;  the  third,  94 ;  and  the  fourth  term, 
108.  "  Its  situation  is  truly  a  noble  one ;  standing  on  an  eminence 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  almost  every  variety  of  feature 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  From  the  col- 
onnade,  which  entirely  surrounds  it,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  can 
compass  a  circuit  of  nearly  fifty  miles :  on  the  south,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  the  Highlands  terminate  the  view,  within  which  ao 
apparent  plain  stretches  to  their  base,  covered  with  highly  cultivated 
lanns,  neat  mansions,  and  thriving  vili.tges.  Similar  scenery  meets 
the  eve  on  the  cast,  but  more  undulating.  On  the  west  and  north, 
the  ifudson  rolls  on  in  its  pride  and  beauty,  dotted  with  the  sails  of 
inland  commerce  and  numerous  steamboats,  all  laden  with  products 
of  mduslry  and  busy  men.  In  the  dim  distance,  the  azure  summits 
of  the  Catlskill,  reared  to  the  clouds,  stretch  away  to  the  north,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  where  the  far-famed  'Mountain  House'  is  dis- 
tmctly  seen,  like  a  pearl,  in  its  mountain  crest,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the  river.  At  our  feet,  like  a  beau- 
tiful panorama,  lies  the  village  of  Poughkecpsie,  with  its  churches,  its 
literary  institutions,  and  various  improvements  in  view,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  liberal  spirit  of  well-directed,  enterprise."     The  iwcA- 
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ess  County  Academy  was  erected  in  1836,  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  village,  at  an  expense  of  about  914,000.  The  average  number 
of  its  pupils  is  about  one  hundred.  ^  The  objects  of  this  institution 
are  to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  for  teachers  of  common  schools, 
for  the  counting-house,  or  any  of  the  active  pursuits  of  life." 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  ancient  records  in  Poughkeepsie, 
and  will  serve  to  show  one  form  of  a  legal  instrument  in  olden  times. 

Tw  n  )  Thomas  Sanders  Esqr.  Justice  of  the  peace 

Dutches.  County  j  5,.        f^^  ^^^  pounly  Aligned. 

To  all  Constables  and  other  officers  as  well  within  the 
£L.  S.]        said  County  as  Elsewhere  within  the  Collony  of  New 
York  to  whom  the  Execution  hereof  doth  or  may 
Concern  Greeting 

WHEREAS  I  have  Received  Information  and  Charge  against  one 
James  Jones  Lately  Come  from  Lebanon  In  ye  County  of  Windham 
In  ye  Collony  of  Conecticut  and  Liveing  in  Dutchess  County  at  the 
house  of  one  Ellexander  Griggs  Calls  him  self  a  Weaver  a  Lusty 
Well  Sott  Likely  man  full  faced  Brown  Complextioned  and  wares  a 
Black  Wiffg  Irishman ;  by  birth  by  the  brogue  on  his  Speach  Who 
is  Charged  before  me  to  be  a  Dangerous  person  and  is  suspected  to 
have  Stolen  a  Silver  Spoon  or  the  bigest  part  of  a  Silver  Spoon  ;  as 
by  a  Warrant  Produced ;  and  the  Complaint  of  William  Derddy  of 
iJebanon  in  County  afores**  Some  time  in  the  month  of  this  Present 
November. 

Notwithstanding  Seavvrall  Endeavours  for  apprehensions  of  him 
be  hath  not  as  yett  been  apprehended  but  hath  withdrawn  himself 
and  fled — Lately  from  Lebanon  in  ye  County  of  Windham  In  ye 
Colloney  of  Conecticut  and  is  Come  to  our  County  of  Dutchess  These 
are  therefore  in  his  majesties  name  to  Command  you  and  Every  of 
You  to  make  diligent  Search  within  your  Severall  Precincts  and 
Districts  for  said  James  Jones  and  to  make  hue  and  Cr>'  after  him 
from  Town  to  Town  and  from  County  to  County  and  tnat  as  well 
by  horsemen  as  footmen  according  to  Law  and  if  you  shall  find  the 
said  James  Jones  that  then  you  do  Carry  him  before  some  one  of  his 
majesties  Justice  of  the  Peace  Within  the  County  or  place  Whare  he 
shall  be  taken  to  be  Dealth  withall  according  to  Law  Hereof  fails 

not  at  your  perrills Given  Under  my  Hand  In  Dutchess 

County  this  Seventeenth  Day  of  November  In  the  fourth  year  of  our 
Reaign  And  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  God  Everlasting  An**  1780 
To  Franc  Cooll  Hicjh  Constapel    rnu  i     r  "ST"  m.  o     j 

In  Dutchess  County  pursue  Alter     The  mark  of  ^   Thomas  Sanders 

the  Person  In  this  Hue  and  Cry  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Red  Hook,  taken  from  Rhinebeck  in  181%;  from  Albany  55,  and 
from  New  York  06  miles.  Pop.  2,883.  Red  Hook  is  a  small  viliage* 
25  miles  N.  from  Poughkeepsie.  Upper  Red  Hook*  Barrytownt  aod 
Tivoli,  are  post-offices. 
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RBUtgnox,  orgonued  in  17SS,  is  ceatndly  distant  from  Pougb- 
keepsie  17,  from  Albany  57,  and  from  N.  York  91  miles.  Pop.  2,74& 
The  surface  of  the  township  in  the  eastern  part  is  rolling,  in  the 
ivestem  it  is  level.  The  Rhinebeck  flats.  Dear  the  centre,  are  noted 
for  easy  culture  and  fertility :  the  Wirtem&urg  tract,  ia  the  SE.  part 
of  the  town,  has  a  Ught  soil,  which  has  been  rendered  productive  by 
the  use  of  plaster.  This  town  was  settled  at  an  early  period,  I^ 
some  German  families,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Rhine  in 
Germany,  and  Beekmait,  an  original  proprietor.  Much  of  the  land 
was  formerly  holden  in  large  tracts,  and  leased  out  to  tenants  in  small 
iarms.  The  village  of  RKinebeck  Flats  was  incorporated  in  18S4, 
and  is  8  miles  E.  from  the  Hudson.  It  contains  a  Dutch  Reformed 
and  a  Methodist  church,  an  Academy,  with  upwards  of  100  houiM 
in  the  vicinity.  Rhinebeck  Landing,  on  the  nver,  is  90  miles  from 
New  York  and  55  from  Albany. 


Mahoditt  ChvTck  and  Academy,  at  Rkind>eck. 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  Methodist  church  and  die 
Academy  in  the  central  part  of  the  village.  The  Methodist  church, 
a  plain  hut  substantial  stone  structure,  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  the 
Academy  on  the  right  The  church  was  erected  in  162S ;  the  Rev. 
Freeborn  Garrettson,  a  residenkof  this  town,  contributed  largely  to 
its  erection.  Mr.  Garrettson  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Meth- 
odist denomination  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  on  account  of  his 
labors  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  of  his  exemplary  life, 
his  memory  is  deservedly  cherished  with  respect  and  affection.  Mr. 
G.  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1753.  His  parents  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  educated  their  children  in  the  same  faith> 
About  the  beginning  of  the  American  revolution,  some  of  the  first 
Methodist  preachers  who  came  over  .to  America  labored  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  father's  residence.  He  joined  the  Methodist  society,  and 
soon  after  became  a  travelling  preacher.  He  was  remarkably  coi>- 
•cioitioiis  in  the  performance  of  whatever  he  considered  his  duty. 
Being  convinced  that  slaveholding  was  wrong,  he  gave  his  slaves  tbeir 
frvedon,  telling  them,  that  they  aid  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  did  not 
dmin  thoir  Hrricai^  without  oakii^  tbsm  a  eompanntioiL    Haviag 
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conscientious  scruples  which  deterred  him  from  takinff  the  prescribed 
state  oath,  during  the  revolutionary  period,  he  sufTered  some  persecu- 
tions on  this  account  In  one  instance,  he  was  seized  by  a  mob,  who 
took  him  to  a  magistrate,  by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  prison.  While 
ptrt  of  the  mob  were  taking  him  thither,  they  were  dispersed  by  a 
remarkable  flash  of  lightning,  and  he  was  left  unmolested.  In  1788, 
Mr.  Garrettson  was  appointed  presiding  elder  for  the  district  north 
of  New  York,  then  including  all  the  circuits  from  New  Rochelle  to 
Lake  Champlain.  In  1793,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Livingston, 
daughter  of  Judge  Livingston,  of  Clermont,  in  the  manor  of  Living 
ton.  In  1799,  a  mansion-house  was  erected  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  in  Rhinebeck,  where  his  family  were  settled  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on 
his  monument,  in  the  graveyard  attached  to  the  church  represented 
in  the  engraving. 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  an  itinerant  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  commenced  his  itinerant  ministry  in  the  year  1775.  In 
this  work  he  continued  until  his  death,  laboring  with  great  diligence  and  success  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  died  in  peace,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  September  27th,  1827,  in  the  76ih  year  of  his  age,  and  52d  of  lus  ministry. — *  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace,*  Psalm  zxxvi. 
37^—'  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith : — 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  all  them  also  that  love  his  appear. 
iiig,»  11  Tim.  iv.  7,  8." 

Stanford,  taken  fix>m  Washmgton  in  1788 ;  from  New  York  110, 
and  from  Albany  78  miles.  Pop.  24^78.  St^ford,  with  Clinton  ana 
Washington,  comprised  Charlotte  precinct  before  the  revolution. 
This  precinct  has  been  settled  about  lOQ  years. «.  Bangall,  20  miles 
NE.  trom  Poughkeepsie,  Attlebury,  Old  Attlebury,  Separate,  Hull's 
Mills,  Stewart's  Comers,  and  Bare  Market,  are  small  settlements. 

Union  Vale,  taken  from  Beekman  and  La  Grange  in  1827 ;  from 
New  York  76,  from  Albany  90,  and  from  Poughkeepsie,  E.,  15  miles. 
Pop.  1,499.     Verbank  and  Clove  are  post-offices. 

Washington,  organized  in  1788 ;  from  Poughkeepsie,  E.,  16  miles. 
Pop.  2333.  The  principal  portion  of  the  early  settlers  were  Friends 
or  Quakers,  from  Long  Island  and  ^he  eastern  states.  Mechanics- 
ville,  15  miles  E.  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  Harts ville,  are  small  villages. 
At  the  former  place  is  the  Nine  Partners  Orthodox  Friends  school 
which  was  established  in  1797,  and  is  now  flourishing. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

Erie  county  was  taken  from  Niagara  county  in  1821.  Greatest 
l^gth  N.  and  S.  44,  and  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  30  miles. 
Centrally  distant  from  New  York  357,  from  Albany,  W.,  298  miles. 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  river  form  its  western  boundary*  the 
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Tonawanta  creek  its  northern,  and  the  Cattaraugus  its  southern. 
The  many  streams  which  empty  into  Lake  Erie  furnish  fine  mill  sites. 
The  Erie  canal  enters  the  Tonawanta  creek  on  the  northern  border ; 
firom  which  a  towing  path  has  been  constructed  along  the  bank  of 
the  creek,  which  is  used  as  a  canal  12  miles  to  the  Tonawanda  vil- 
lage, a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with  Niagara  river,  near 
Grand  Island.  A  railroad  connects  Buffalo  with  the  village  at  Niag- 
ara Falls,  and  one  with  the  Black  Rock  ferry.  The  surface  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  is  level  or  gently  undulating ;  the  southern 
is  more  diversified,  but  no  part  is  hilly.  'Generally  the  soil  is  ffood ; 
consisting  in  the  northern  half,  of  warm,  sandy,  and  gravelly  loam, 
occasionally  mixed  with  clay,  and  adapted  to  wheat ;  in  the  southern, 
clay  prevails,  and  is  productive  of  grass.  Both  portions  yield  excel- 
lent and  various  fruits.  About  one  third  of  the  land  is  under  im- 
provement The  whole  county  was  within  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
rany's  purchase,  excepting  a  strip  a  mile  wide  on  the  Niagara  river. 
The  county  has  21  towns.     Pop.  62,251. 

Aij)EN,  taken  from  Clarence  in  1823;  from  Albany  272  miles. 
Pop.  1,984.     Alden,  20  miles  E.  of  Bufialo,  is  a  small  village. 

Amherst,  taken  from  Buffalo  in  1818;  from  Albany  283  miles. 
Pop.  2,440.  Williams ville,  10  miles  NE.  from  Buflfalo,  is  a  thriving 
village  containing  about  50  dwellings. 

Aurora  was  erected  in  1818,  when  the  former  town  of  Willink 
was  divided  into  3  towns,  Aurora,  Wales,  and  Holland,  abolishing 
the  name  of  Willink,  which  had  been  given  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
principal  proprietors  of  the  Holland  Land  Company.  It  has  an  un- 
dulating surface,  soil  clay  and  gravelly  loam.  rop.  2,909.  Aurora 
village  is  15  miles  SE.  from  Bimalo ;  it  contains  aoout  700  inhabit- 
ants, 1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church,  and  150  dwellings. 
The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the  village,  and 
occupy  the  Presbyterian  church  one  half  of  the  time.  The  hydraulic 
privileges  within  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  village  are  very  great, 
and  can  be  used  to  almost  any  extent.  Griffin's  Mills  is  a  small  set- 
tlement 3  miles  SW.  from  Aurora.  The  Aurora  Seminary  was 
incorporated  in  1833. 

Boston,  taken  from  Eden  in  1817 ;  from  Albany  289,  from  Buffalo, 
SE.,  18  miles.  The  land  is  elevated,  the  soil  a  moist  or  wet  loam, 
and  adapted  for  grass.  Boston,  Boston  Centre,  and  North  Boston,  are 
small  settlements.     Pop.  1,746. 

Black  Rock,  recently  organized,  comprises  what  was  formerly  the 
southern  part  of  the  town  of  Buffalo.  The  village  of  Black  Rock  is 
in  two  divisions,  the  upper  and  lower.  The  post-office,  which  is  in 
the  south  part,  is  3  miles  from  Buffalo,  opposite  the  village  of  Water- 
loo on  the  Canada  side. 

The  following  is  a  distant  northern  view  of  part  of  the  village  of  Black 
Rock ;  the  Canada  side,  on  which  is  the  village  of  Waterloo,  is  seen 
on  the  right  and  Lake  Erie  in  the  extreme  distance.  A  ferry  boat 
^iet  between  Waterloo  and  the  south  part  of  Black  Rock  vills^. 
Niagara  river  at  this  point  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  20  feet 


DUtant  view  of  Black  Rock  and  vicinity. 

deep,  and  runs  with  a  current  of  6  mileB  an  hour.  The  harbor  of 
Black  Rock  is  4,505  yards  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  88  to  320 
yards  broad,  containing  an  area  of  136  acres.  It  begins  in  the  lake 
opposite  Bufiklo,  at  Bird  island,  and  is  continued,  by  a  mole  of  double 
wooden  cribs  filled  in  with  stone  18  feet  wide  and  2,915  yards  long, 
to  Squaw  island,  and  is  raised  from  1  to  4  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  rising  gradually  towards  the  north.  A  dam  at  the  end  of  Squaw 
island,  connecting  it  with  the  main  land,  raises  the  water  about  4  j  feet 
to  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  average  depth  of  the  water  in  this  harbor 
is  15  feet.  By  means  of  the  dam,  great  water-prwer  is  obtained,  and 
mills  of  various  kinds  are  established  at  the  lower  village.  The  vil- 
lage of  Black  Rock  contains  about  350  dwellings,  and  :!,000  inhabiU 
ants. 

Kack  Rock,  in  common  with  other  places  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, was  ravaged  and  burnt  by  the  enemy  in  December,  1813.  On 
the  nth  of  July  previous,  the  British  made  an  attack  on  the  place. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  event  are  compiled  from  the  BuffiJo 
Gazette. 

"  The  Brilish  troopg  which  craned  OTer  ■!  Black  Rock  oa  ihc  lOlh  inal.  were  comnundcd 
by  Cols.  BL'hup  and  Warron.  They  croned  the  Niagani  below  Squaw  nland,  and  marched 
fat  above  [hp  navy  yard  before  any  alarm  was  given.  The  detached  miltiia  being  survriaed, 
retreated  up  the  beach,  and  left  the  enemy  in  quitl  poeecnion  of  the  yillagr,  who  proceeded 
lo  bum  ibe  railora*  banacki  and  block-houre*  at  die  great  battery.  They  lh>-n  proceeiM 
to  the  batteries,  diamounled  and  spiked  three  19  poundet*,  and  took  away  3  lield-ptecai 
and  one  13  pounder ;  ihey  look  from  a  etorehouse  a  quantity  of  whiskey,  sail,  flour,  pork, 
&«.,  which,  with  four  ciiiaens,  ihey  look  acroea  (he  rivci.  At  the  first  moqienlof  the  alum. 
Gen.  Porter  left  Black  Rock  fur  Buffalo,  at  which  place  be  aMsmbled  ■  body  of  volunnen 
and  a  few  regulsra,  which,  with  100  mUitia  and  35  Indiana,  formed  a  junciiun  about  a  mile 
from  the  enemy.  After  being  formed,  with  the  miliiia  and  Indians  on  the  flanka  and  itaa 
volunteen  and  the  tegulan  in  the  centre,  they  attacked,  and  the  enemy,  after  a  contest  of 
30  mtnulea,  retreated  in  Ibe  utmoal  confiuiion  lo  ihr  beach,  embarked  in  aaveral  of  ow 
boat!,  and  pulled  for  the  oppuaite  ahore  1  all  the  boats  gat  off  without  injury,  eicepl  Jm  lut, 
which  suffered  severely  from  our  fire,  and  (roin  appearance  nearly  all  the  men  in  her  wei« 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Briiiih  lost  B  killed  on  the  lield,  besides  those  killed  and  wotuuM 
in  the  bosB.  We  took  15  prisoneia,  who  were  aenl  lo  Bauvia.  Capt.  Saunders,  of  tb* 
British  49th,  was  wounded  white  stepping  into  hia  boat ;  he  was  conveyed  to  Gen.  PortcA 
house.  He  aiatea  that  Col.  Bishop  was  badly  wounded  and  carried  into  the  boat,  and  Mja 
alao,  that  several  killed  and  wounded  were  carried  into  the  boats.  On  our  aide,  SerfMBt 
Uaranan,  Jonathan  Thompaon,  and  Joseph  Wright  were  killed,  and  5  wouodfd,  3  of  whOH 
~ d DO Mt of cnwli?.    Tb«Tfa«ght 
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they  were  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  became  their  own  posBeseions,  which 

very  valuable,  were  in  danger  of  invasion.    They  are  opposed  to  crossing  the  rirer 

fight,  hot  are  ready  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  threshold  in  defence  of  the  country  which 

'^protBCtB  them.    Maj.  King  was  at  Black  Rock  ovc|pight,  and  was  present  and  assisted  in 

^mhe  action.    Two  hundred  regulars  have  arrived  from  Erie  at  Black  Rock,  where  they  aie 

To  be  stationed.*' 

Fort  Erie,  about  a  mile  S.  from  the  ferry  at  Waterloo  on  the  Can- 
.aada  side,  was  a  post  of  much  importance  cluring  the  last  war.     After 
-the  battle  at  Niagara,  the  Americans  fell  back  to  Fort  Erie,  of  which 
they  had  previously  taken  possession.     This  fortress  is  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  at  its  outlet  into  the  Niagara  river ;  being 
nearly  a  norizontal  plain  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  it  pos- 
sesses no  natural  advantages.    On  the  13th  of  Aug.,  1814,  the  British 
troops,  having  invested  the  fort,  opened  a  brisk  cannonade,  which  was 
returned  from  the  American  batteries.     At  sunset  on  the  14th,  one 
of  their  shells  lodged  in  a  small  magazine,  which  blew  up  without  any 
injurious  effects.     The  following  account  of  the  assault  which  took 
place  a  few  hours  afterward,  is  taken  from  "  Perkins^  History  of  the 
LaU  War."" 

**  Gen.  Gaines,  expecting  an  assault  in  the  course  of  the  night,  kept  his  men  constantly 
at  their  posts.    The  night  was  dark,  and  the  early  part  of  it  rainy ;  a^  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  British  columns,  enveloped  in  darkness,  were  distinctly  heard  approaching  th« 
American  lin^    The  infantry  under  Maj.  Wood,  and  Captain  Towson's  artillery,  opened 
a  brisk  fire  upon  them.    The  sheet  of  fire  from  this  corps,  enabled  Gen.  Gaines  to  discover 
this  column  of  the  British,  1,500  strong,  approaching  the  American  left.    The  infantry  were 
protected  by  a  line  of  loose  brush  representing  an  abattis  bordering  on  the  river.    Th* 
iSritish,  in  attempting  to  pass  round  this,  plunged  into  the  water  breast  high.    The  com. 
mending  general  was  about  to  order  a  detachment  of  riflemen  to  support  Maj.  Wood,  but 
was  asnired  by  him  that  he  could  maintsSn  his  position  without  a  reinforcement.    The 
British  columns  were  twice  repulsed,  and  soon  afterward  fled  in  confusion.    On  the  right, 
the  lines  were  Mghted  by  a  brillianX  discharge  of  musketry  and  cannon,  which  announced 
the  approach  of  the  centre  and  left  columns  of  the  enemy.     The  latter  met  the  veteran  9di 
regiment,  and  Burton's  and  Harding's  companies  of  volunteers,  aided  by  a  6  pounder,  and 
were  repulsed.    The  centre  column,  under  Col.  Drunimond,  approached  at  the  same  time 
the  most  assailable  points  of  the  fort,  and  with  Bcaling  ladders  ascended  the  parapet,  but 
were  driven  back  with  great  carnage.    The  assault  was  twice  repeated,  and  as  often  check, 
ed ;  this  column,  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  ni^t  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  which 
roiled  from  the  cannon  and  musketry,  then  passed  round  the  ditch,  repeated  their  charge, 
reascended  their  ladders,  and  with  their  pikes,  bayonets,  and  spears,  fell  upon  the  artillerists. 
Most  of  the  officers,  and  many  of  the  men,  received  deadly  wounds.     Lieut.  McDonough 
baiBg  severely  wounded,  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  surrendered  and  demanded  quar. 
ter ;  Col.  Drummond,  refusing  it,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.     In  a  moment  after, 
ward,  as  he  was  repeating  the  order  to  give  no  quarters,  Col.  Drummond  was  shot  throu^ 
the  heart.     The  bastion  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British.     The  battle  raged  with 
increased  fury  on  the  right ;  reinforcements  were  ordered  and  promp*^ furnished  from  M^. 
Wood's  corps  on  the  left.    Capt.  Fanning  kept  up  a  spirited  and  destructive  fire  fWim  his 
aitiUery  on  the  enemy  as  they  were  approaching  the  fort.    Majs.  Hindinan  and  Trimble, 
fiuiing  to  drive  the  British  from  the  bastion,  with  the  remaining  artillerists  and  infantry, 
and  Capt.  Birdsall's  detachment  of  riflemen,  rushed  in  through  the  gateway,  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  right  wing,  and  made  a  resolute  charge.    A  detachment,  under  Maj.  Hall,  waa 
introduced  over  the  interior  of  the  bastion,  fur  the  purpose  of  charging  the  British,  who  stiU 
bekl  possession,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  admitting  only  3  or  3  abreast,  prevented 
it»  accomplishment,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire.     At  this  moment,  every  operation  was 
arreated  by  the  explosion  of  the  principal  magazine,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  cartridges 
and  powder,  in  the  end  of  a  stone  building  adjoining  the  contested  bastion.    Whether  this 
waa  the  effect  of  accident  or  design,  was  not  known.    The  explosion  was  tremendous,  and 
itt  eflects  decisive.    The  British  in  possession  of  the  bastion  were  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
Am  aoon  aa  the  tumult  occasioned  by  that  event  bad  subsided,  Capt  Biddle  posted  a  field* 
io  aato  anfilads  tha  exterior  plain,  and  the  laliaiit  i^adi.    Famung'a  battaijr  at  tfat 
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•une  timf  opened  on  the  Britiah  who  were  now  rotuming.  In  a  few  nrinntes  thtj  were  all 
driTen  from  the  works,  lemYiog  333  killed,  174  wounded  on  the  field,  and  186  prisonen. 
To  these  loases  are  to  be  add^,  those  killed  on  the  left  flank  by  M^.  Wood's  infantry  and 
Tow8on*8  artillery,  i^id  floated  down  fte  Niagara,  estimated  in  the  official  reports  at  300. 
The  American  loss  during  the  bombardment  of  the  13:h  and  14th,  was  9  killed,  and  36 
wounded,  and  in  the  assault  of  the  night  of  the  14th,  17  killed,  56  wounded,  and  11  miBsing." 

The  British  troops  still  continuing  their  investment  of  Fort  Erie, 
on  the  17th  of  September  a  part  of  the  American  garrison  made  a 
sortie,  and  took  the  British  works  about  500  yai*ds  in  front  of  their 
line.  The  British  had  two  batteries  on  their  left,  which  annoyed  the 
fort,  and  were  about  opening  a  third.  Their  camp  was  about  2  miles 
distant,  sheltered  by  a  wood ;  their  works  were  garrisoned  with  one 
third  of  their  infantry,  from  1,200  to  1,500  men,  and  a  detachment  of 
artillery. 

"  E^ly  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  General  Porter,  with  a  large  detachment,  was  order- 
•d  to  penetrate  through  the  woods  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  get  between  the  British  main 
Mly  and  their  batteries ;  while  General  Miller  wss  directed  to  take  a  position  in  the  rarine, 
between  the  American  lines  and  the  batteries,  and  attack  them  in  firont.  The  advance  of 
Gen.  Porter's  command  consisted  of  two  hundred  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Gibson.  The 
right  column,  of  400  infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Wood ;  the  left,  under  Gen.  Davis,  of 
€00  militia,  dmgned  to  act  as  a  reserve,  and  to  hold  in  check  any  reinforcements  from 
the  British  main  body.  Gen.  Porter's  corps  carried  the  blockhouse  in  the  rear  of  the  third 
battery  by  stonn,  the  magazine  was  blown  up,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners.  The 
leaders  of  the  3  divisions  under  €ren.  Porter,  all  fell  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  CoL  Gib. 
■on,  at  the  head  of  the  riflemen,  at  the  second  battery,  and  Gen.  Dsvis  and  Col.  Wood  in 
■B  assault  upon  the  first.  While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  the  rear  of  the 
anemy's  works.  General  Miller  in  front  penetrated  bet^^een  the  flret  and  second  batteries, 
and  aided  by  the  operations  of  Gen.  Porter  in  the  rear,  succeeded  in  carrying  them.  With- 
in  30  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  2  batteries,  3  blockhouses,  and  the 
iHiole  Kne  of  entrenchments  were  in  possession  of  the  Americans ;  and  immediately  after- 
wanl,  the  other  battery  was  abandoned  by  the  British.  Gen.  Ripley  was  now  ordered  up 
with  the  reserve,  and  at  the  cUwe  of  the  action,  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  neck. 
Birong  rririforcenients  from  the  British  main  body  arrived  while  the  Americans  were  en- 
gaged in  destroying  the  works,  and  took  part  in  the  action.  The  object  of  the  sonie  being 
ibUy  accomplished,  the  American  troops  were  ordered  to  return  to  the  fort.  During  the 
action.  Gen.  Porter,  in  poraing  from  the  right  to  the  left  column  of  his  detachment,  accona- 
panied  with  only  2  or  3  oflncers,  suddenly  found  himself  within  a  few  yards  of  a  body  of 
€0  British  soldiers,  who  had  just  emerged  from  a  ravine,  and  were  hesitating  which  way  to 
MO.  The  general  immediately  advanced,  and  ordered  them  to  surrender ;  approaching  the 
Imt  man  on  the  left,  he  took  his  musket,  and  pushed  him  towards  the  American  lines :  in 
this  way  he  proceeded  nearly  through  the  whole  company,  most  of  the  men  voluntarily 
throwing  down  their  amis,  and  retiring  towards  the  fort :  when  on  a  sudden,  a  soldier, 
whose  musket  the  general  was  about  to  seize,  presented  the  bayonet  to  his  breast,  and  de. 
■landed  kiM  surrender.  Gen.  Porter  seized  the  musket,  and  was  about  wrenching  it  from 
ban,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  British  oflicer,  and  3  or  4  men  who  stood  in  the  ranks,  and 
thrown  on  the  gruf^d.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  his  feet,  when  he  found  himself  snr- 
nwnded  by  15  or  20  men,  with  their  guns  presented  at  him,  demanding  his  surrender.  By 
tbii  time,  several  American  officers  with  a  number  of  men  weie  advancing  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Gen.  Porter,  now  assuming  an  air  of  composure  and  decision,  told  them  they 
were  now  surrounded  and  prisoners,  and  if  they  fired  a  gun  they  should  all  be  put  to  the 
aword.    By  this  time  a  company  of  Cajruga  riflemen  had  arrived,  and  after  a  momentaiy 

me  of  oonfiision  and  carnage,  the  whole  British  party  were  kiUed,  or  made  prisonen." 


The  American  loss  was  79  killed,  432  wounded  and  missing.  The 
British  loss,  as  estimated  by  the  American  commander,  was  500  in 
killed  and  wounded :  385  prisoners  were  taken,  and  their  advance 
works  were  destroyed.  On  the  night  of  the  Mst,  Gen.  Drummond, 
after  an  investment  of  56  days,  broke  up  hir  camp,  and  retired  to  his 
iDtreiicfaineiits  behind  ChiiJira  ri^.  *^ ' 
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Immediately  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  battle  of 
Queenstown,  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  resigned  the  command  to  Gen. 
Smyth,  and  retired  from  the  service.  Upon  taking  the  command, 
Gen.  Smyth  issued  two  proclamations  to  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
one  of  which  was  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  conquer  Canada  and  secure  peace  to 
the  American  frontier.  This  call  was  answered,  and  a  highly  re- 
spectable force  as^mbled  for  the  expedition.  The  result  9i  this  en« 
terprise  is  thus  given  in  Perkins*  History  of  the  Late  War. 

"  On  the  27th  of  November,  1812,  the  military  force  coUected  at  Black  Rock,  under  Gen* 
Smyth,  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  amounted  to  4,500  effective  men,  consisting 
of  New  York  volunteers  under  Gen.  Porter,  and  regulars  and  volunteers  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Baltimore :  85  boats  were  prepared  for  crossing  the  river,  capable  of  transporting  at 
once  the  necesBary  artillery  and  3,500  men.  On  the  night  of  the  27th,  two  parties  were 
sent  over,' one  under  Colonel  Boerlster,  and  the  other  under  CapL  King,  assisted  by  a  com. 
pany  of  marines,  under  Lieut.  Angus,  to  destroy  the  British  batteries.  They  effectually  ac 
complished  this  object,  routed  the  enemy,  spiked  their  gunn,  and  drove  them  from  the 
diore.  Capt.  King,  in  attempting  to  return,  was  captured,  with  two  boats  belonging  to  bit 
party.  Colonel  Winder,  wiiii  a  party  of  250  men,  in  attempting  to  land  at  a  difficult  point 
on  the  river,  was  prevented  by  the  mpidity  of  the  current,  and  obliged  to  return  to  the 
American  side.  The  general  embarkation  commenced  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  but 
was  not  completed  until  afternoon.  They  then  moved  up  the  stream  from  the  navy  yard 
to  Black  Rock,  and  were  ordered  by  Gen.  Smyth  to  disembark  and  dine.  After  dinner, 
the  expedition  was  postponed  to  a  future  day.  This  attempt  gave  the  enemy  full  notice  of 
the  plans  of  the  American  general.  The  two  following  days  were  employed  in  preparations 
for  a  second  attempt.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  December,  the  embarka. 
tkm  commenced  a  second  time ;  the  regulars  on  the  right.  Gen.  TanehiUs's  brigade  in  the 
centre,  and  the  New  York  volunteers  on  the  left.  Gen.  Porter,  accompanied  by  Mijiu 
Cbapin  and  Macomb,  Capt.  Mills  cX  the  cavalry,  and  Adj.  Chace,  with  two  pilots,  took  hia 
■tation  in  the  front  boat,  hoisted  his  flag,  and  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  line  to  lead  the 
expedition. 

**  The  troops,  in  fine  spirits  and  in  eager  expectation,  awaited  their  orders  from  Gem 
Smyth,  when,  after  considerable  delay,  they  were  given,  not  to  proceed  to  the  Canada 
riiore,  but  to  disembark  and  go  into  winter  quarters.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  chagrin 
and  d^ppointment  of  the  troops  upon  this  occasion ;  disorder  and  insubordination  ensued ; 
Gen.  Smyth's  life  was  threatened,  and  in  imminent  danger ;  the  militia  disbanded  and  sent 
home ;  and  Gen.  Smyth,  finding  the  Canadas  were  not  to  be  taken  by  proclamation,  and 
being  disinclined  to  make  use  of  more  powerful  means,  retired  firom  the  service.** 

Buffalo  city  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of 
Niagara  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  creek,  and  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Erie  canal ;  Lat  42®  53'  N.,  long.  2°  west  from 
Washington.  Distant  from  Albany  by  the  great  western  road  298 
miles ;  by  the  Erie  canal,  364 ;  from  New  Yoi*k,  by  Albany  and  Utica* 
445 ;  by  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Owego,  and  Ithaca,  357 ;  from  Rochester, 
73 ;  from  Niagara  Falls,  22 ;  from  Erie,  Pcnn.,  90 ;  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  103 ;  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  290 ;  from  Toronto,  U.  C,  72 ;  from 
Montreal,  L.  C,  427 ;  and  from  Washington  City,  376  miles.  Buffalo  is 
the  port  of  entry  for  the  Niagara  district,  including  Silver  Creek, 
DunKirk,  and  Portland,  and  all  above  the  falls.  It  is  an  entrepot  for 
the  great  and  growing  trade  between  New  York  and  a  large  portion 
of  Upper  Canada  and  the  creat  west 

Buimlo  was  originally  laid  out  in  1801,  by  the  Holland  Land  Compa^ 
ny,  on  a  bluff  or  terrace  rising  50  feet  above  the  water,  and  partly  on 
the  low  and  marshy  £TOund  extending  from  the  terrace  to  tne  creek 
and  lake.    This  mar^  has  been  drained,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
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business  part  of  the  city  lies  upon  it  The  Erie  canal  from  Tone- 
wanda  village  is  continued  along  the  margin  of  Niagara  river  and 
the  shore  oi  the  lake  to  the  city.  A  mole  or  pier  of  wood  and  stone, 
1,500  feet  long,  extends  from  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
forming  a  partial  breakwater  to  protect  the  siiipping  from  the  gales 
which  are  felt  here.  For  the  better  accommodation  of  trade,  a  ship 
canal,  80«feet  w^ide  and  13  deep,  was  completed  in  1833,  across  the 
harbor  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  a  distance  of  700  yards.  A  light- 
house built  of  limestone  stands  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  46  feet  in 
height 

From  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  place  to  1812,  it  increased 
slowly.  In  that  year  it  became  a  military  post,  and  in  December, 
1813,  every  building  in  it  was  burnt  save  two,  by  the  British  and  In- 
dians. Many  of  tlic  inhabitants  were  taken  prisoners  to  Montreal. 
The  place  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  by  1817,  it  contained  100  houses, 
some  of  which  were  large  and  elegant.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1822,  and,  in  1823,  had  the  courthouse  and  jail,  and  upwards 
of  300  buildings.  It  had  then  felt  in  advance  the  influence  of  the 
£rie  canal,  and  much  improvement  was  made  in  anticipation  of  the 
completion  of  that  great  work.  In  1829,  it  had  400  houses  and  more 
than  2,000  inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1832,  and 
contains  at  this  time  about  2,000  houses,  and  18,041  inhabitants. 
There  are  13  churches,  viz:  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Free 
Congregational.  1  German  Lutheran,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, 1  Methodist  Reformed,  1  Baptist,  1  Universalist  2  Catholic,  1 
German  Evangelical,  and  1  Bethel,  a  literar}'  and  scientific  academy, 
incorporated  in  1827,  3  banks,  6  weekly  and  2  daily  newspapers, 
and  many  hotels  and  taverns  required  for  the  great  concourse  of 
strangers  here.  The  buildings,  public  and  private,  are  generally  good, 
many  of  them  four  stories  high,  among  which  are  fine  specimens 
of  architecture.  An  enterprising  citizen,  Mr.  Rathbun,  during  the 
year  1835,  erected  99  buildings,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  about 
$500,000 ;  of  these,  52  were  stores  of  the  first  class,  32  dwellings,  a 
theatre,  fee." 

The  foUowiing  is  a  western  view  of  the  Seneca  Mission  church,  on 
the  Indian  reservation,  four  miles  from  the  main  street  in  Buffalo.  The 
church  is  somewhat  on  the  congregational  plan.  This  building  3vas 
erected  in  1829,  almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians.  The 
Rev.  Asher  Wright  is  their  minister,  and  resides  a  short  distance  from 
the  church.  In  order  to  render  himself  more  useful  to  them,  he  has 
acquired  their  language,  as  they  are  but  partially  acquainted  with 
the  English.  They  seem  to  be  much  attached  to  him.  The  Indian 
burjing  ground  is  about  25  rods  north  of  the  church.  This  spot  is 
the  site  of  an  Indian  fort,  on  which  some  vestiges  of  the  wall  are  still 
remaining.  The  Senecas  have  a  tradition  that  mere  was  a  great  battle 
fought  here  against  a  hostile  tribe  ;  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
collected,  and  burnt-sacrifices  were  offered,  &c.  This  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  fact  of  human  bones,  those  of  animals,  and  com 
in  a  burnt  state,  having  been  dog  up  on  this  spot   Four  or  five  graves 
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Seneca  Mission  House,  Buffalo  Reservation. 

only  have  monuments.  The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  from 
two  of  them.  Red  Jacket's  monument  was  erected  by  some  persons 
connected  with  the  theatre  in  Buffalo : 

"  SiooTEvimi,  Keeper  Amite,  Std  Jatktt ;  chief  of  the  Wolf  THbe  of  the  Senecu, 
tb«&iend  and  pratecur  of  hiB  people.    Died  Jan.  20,  1B33,  sged  T3  ;e>ra.    Erected  bf — ." 

"  In  memory  of  >  The  White  Womui,'  Muy  Jf misijii,  daughter  of  ThoittaB  Jenuaon 
and  Jane  Iru-in,  bum  on  the  ocean  heiween  Ireland  and  Philadelphia  in  1743,  or  'IS,  M. 
kcQCapiive  Bl  Marah  Creek,  Penn,  in  1755,  cairied  down  the  Ohio,  adopted  into  an  la. 
dian  family  in  1759,  removed  to  Geneaee  river,  wu  natursliied  in  leiT,  removed  lo  (hii 
place  in  1831,  and  having  survived  two  husbands  and  live  children,  leaving  three  slill  aliva, 
ahe  died  Sept.  19lh,  1833,  aged  about  91  yean,  having  a  few  week*  before  eipreaaed  ■ 
hope  of  pardon  througli  Jeaiu  Chrial.    The  councU  of  the  Lord  diall  aland." 

There  are  about  nine  hundred  Indians  on  the  Buffalo  creek  reser- 
vation ;  of  this  number  about  six  hundred  and  seventv-five  are  Sen- 
ecas,  the  rest  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  a  few  iMohawks,  and 
four  or  five  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  have  eight  peace  and  two 
war  chiefs,  who  have  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  confederated  Six 
Nations.  There  are  about  ninety  chiefs  in  the  Seneca  nation,  per- 
sons authorized  to  sign  treaties,  &c.  These  chiefs  preside  over  about 
3,400  Indians,  who  live  on  the  Buffalo  creek,  Toncwanda,  Allegany, 
and  Cattaraugus  reservations.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  by 
treaty  and  otherwise,  to  get  possession  of  the  Indian  Innds  in  the 
vicinity  of  BuSliio.  It  is  believed  that  the  full  extent  of  the  bribery, 
fraud,  and  villany  which  has  been  practised  upon  the  Indians,  in 
order  to  make  them  sign  treaties  for  their  lands,  will  never  be  fully 
known.  At  present,  only  about  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  Indians 
are  willing  to  remove.  Whether  the  recent  attempts  of  the  land 
speculators  to  get  the  Indian  territory  into  their  possession  will  prove 
successful,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  house  of  William  Jones,  and 
the  cabin  of  Red  Jacket,  both  situated  about  80  rods  from  the  Mis- 
sion church.  The  house  of  Jones,  which  is  seen  on  the  right,  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  better  sort  of  Indian  houses.  It  is  said  that 
Jones  was  ofiered  ten  tbousaod  dollars  bv  the  land  speculators,  if  ho 
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Htmse  of  Bed  Jacket,  on  the 


vould  sign  his  niune  to  the  treaty,  conveying  away  the  lodiaD  landi. 
Although  as  anxious  and  diligent  as  most  white  men  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  yet  considering  it  would  be  injurious  to  his  Indian  ore threo, 
he  refused  the  bribe.  The  cabin  seen  on  the  left,  is  constructed  of 
hewed  logs,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  chief  Red 
Jacket,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  It  stands  back  a  few  rods 
from  the  road,  and  is  quite  humble  in  its  appearance. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Red  Jacket  is  taken  princi- 
pally from  the  14th  vol.  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  and  partly  from 
persons  on  the  reservation,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  iL 

Red  Jacket  wu  bom  in  ITS6.  Hn  birthplace  a  >uppo*e<I  to  have  been  at  a  ulace  lor- 
mettf  called  "  Old  Caite,"  about  3  milea  west  (rf  Genera,  in  ifae  pmenl  Itmii 
of  Seneca.  Hie  Indian  name  waa  Sa.gtt-ifni.wttt.lia,  a  word  aignifjing  o. 
awake  b;  magical  influence.  During  the  rerolulion,  Ilie  Senecaa  Toughl  under  the  Brilith 
•tandard.  Ahhougb  quiLe  young,  hti  activity  and  intelligence  iKtacied  the  atienikm  of  iha 
Bridah  officer*.  Bf  them  he  was  presented  with  a  richly  embroidered  acarlel  jacket.  1^ 
he  wore  on  all  occasions,  and  from  ihia  circunutance  arose  the  nune  li>-  wbicb  he  ia  known 
among  the  whileg.  During  the  revolution  he  took  liiile  or  no  part  aa  a  wanior,  but  hil 
penonal  activlly  and  Itansccndpnl  t>}eltui  won  the  caleem  uf  hia  tribe.     A  gentleman  who 

lowins  terms.  "Red  Jacket  waa  a  peifecl  Indian  in  every  reinject,  in  coatunw,  in  hii 
coQlempt  t£  the  dresa  of  (he  while  men,  in  hia  hatred  and  opposition  to  the  tniaaiunaiiM, 
and  in  hia  altaohnient  to,  and  veneiBlioti  for  the  ancient  cusiunia  and  tiadiuuiid  of  his  tribe. 
He  had  a  contempt  fur  the  Engli^  langtiage,  and  ditduined  lu  uFe  any  other  than  hia  awiu 
He  waa  the  finest  specimen  nf  the  Indian  cbar»cter  that  I  ever  knew,  and  euatained  it  with 
more  dignity  than  any  other  chief.  He  waa  second  to  none  in  auihuhiy  in  his  tribe.  Aa 
an  orator  he  was  unequalled  by  any  Indian  I  ever  raw.  Hia  language  was  beauttfiJ  and 
figurative,  aa  the  Indian  language  always  is,  and  delivered  with  ihe  greatest  ea*«  and 
fluency.  His  gesticulation  waa  easy,  gracefid,  and  natural.  Hia  voice  waa  dialiiiet  aad 
clear,  and  he  alwaya  apoke  with  great  aninulion.  Hia  memory  waa  very  atrailg.  I  haT* 
acted  aa  interpreter  to  nwst  of  bis  speechea,  to  which  no  translation  could  do  adeqiula  jna. 

The  following  interesting  snecdotn  are  illuatraiive  of  hia  peculiar  pointa  orchaiaetcf,  ■• 
well  aa  of  his  ready  eloquence.  At  a  council  held  with  the  Senecae,  a  dispute  aronbeiwaea 
Gov.  Tompkins  and  Ked  Jacket,  connected  with  a  treaty  of  some  yeaia  standing.  Thm 
governor  stated  one  thing,  and  the  Indian  chief  inaieted  that  the  reverse  waa  true.    But,tt  wa 

X'ned,  "you  have  forgotten — we  have  it  written  down  on  paper."  "  The  paper  tbaa 
a  lie,"  waa  the  confident  answer )  "  I  have  1 1  written  here,"  continued  thecluef,  plaony 
hia  hand  with  great  dignity  upon  hia  hrow.  '*  You  Yankees  are  bom  with  a  feather  be- 
tween foa  fingen;  bnt  jam  paper  doM  not  ffk.  the  mlk    Tha  Indiia  kee^  hii 
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knowledge  here — this  is  the  .book  the  Great  Spirit  gave  us— it  does  not  lie  !**  A  referenee 
waa  iminediately  made  to  the  treaty  in  (^estion,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  preeent, 
and  to  the  triumph  of  the  tawny  statesman,  the  document  confirmed  every  word  that  he 
liad  uttered. 

It  happened  during  the  revolution  that  a  treaty  was  held  with  the  Indians  at  which  La. 
£i]rette  waa  present,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  the  various  tribes  in  amity  with 
America.  The  miyority  of  the  chiefs  were  friendly,  but  there  was  much  opposition  made 
to  it,  especially  by  a  young  warrior,  who  declared  that  when  an  alliance  was  entered  into 
with  America,  he  should  consider  that  the  sun  of  his  country  had  set  forever.  In  his  travels 
through  the  Indian  country,  when  last  in  America,  it  happened  at  a  large  assemblage  of 
efaieft,  that  Lalayette  referred  to  the  treaty  in  question,  and  turning  to  Red  Jacket,  said, 
**  Pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  has  become  of  that  daring  youth  who  so  decidedly  opposed 
•fl  propositions  for  peace  and  amity  ?*'  "  I  myself  am  the  man,*'  replied  Red  Jacket ; 
**  the  decided  enemy  of  the  Americans,  so  long  ss  the  hope  of  successfully  opposing  them 
remained,  but  now  their  true  and  faithfiil  ally  until  death." 

During  the  late  war,  Red  Jacket  with  his  tribe  enlisted  on  the  American  side.  He  fought 
through  the  whole  war,  and  disi^ayed  the  moet  undaunted  intrepidity ;  while  in  no  instance 
did  he  exhibit  the  ferocity  of  the  savage,  or  disgrace  himself  by  any  act  of  inhumanity. 

Red  Jacket  was  the  foe  of  the  white  man.  His  nation  was  his  god  ;  her  honor,  preser* 
vation,  and  liberty,  his  religion.  He  hated  the  missionary  of  the  cross,  because  he  feared 
Bome  secret  design  upon  the  lands,  the  peace,  or  the  independence  of  the  Senecas.  He 
never  understood  Christianity.  Its  sublime  disinterestedness  exceeded  his  conceptions. 
He  was  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature ;  and  saw  that  among  white  and  red  men,  sordid 
interest  was  equally  the  spring  of  action.  He  therefore  naturally  enough  suspected  every 
stranger  who  came  to  his  tribe,  of  some  design  on  their  Tittle  and  dearly  prized  dctmaina. 
His  tribe  was  divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which,  from  being  in  favor  of  the  missionaries, 
was  called  the  Christian,  and  the  other,  from  their  opposition,  the  pagan  party.  His  wife, 
who  would  attend  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Christian  party,  received  much  persecution 
bom  him  on  this  account.  During  bis  last  sickness  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  change  in 
regard  to  his  feelings  respecting  Christianity.  He  repeatedly  remarked  to  his  wife,  that  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  persecuted  her, — that  she  was  right  and  he  wrong,  and  as  his  dying 
sdvice,  told  her,  **  Persevere  in  your  religum,  it  is  the  right  way  /** 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Harris,  the  missionary ;  but  he  was  aU 
tending  an  ecclesiastical  council,  and  did  not  receive  the  message  until  after  the  death  of  the 
chief.  In  his  la£it  wandering  moments  it  is  said  t^t  he  directed  that  a  vial  of  cold  water 
■hould  be  placed  in  his  coffin,  so  that  he  might  have  something  with  which  to  6ght  the  evil 
spirit.  A  considerable  number  of  people  from  Buffalo  attended  his  funeral,  some  of  whom 
wished  him  buried  in  the  ancient  or  pagan  style.  He  was,  however,  interred  in  the  Christian 
manner,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  relatives.  He  left  two  wives,  but  none  of 
his  children  survived  him.  Two  of  his  sons  are  supposed  to  have  died  Christians.  Rev. 
Jabez  B.  Hyde,  a  teacher  to  the  Senecas  befure  tlie  war  of  1812,  states  that  one  of  the  sons 
of  Red  Jacket  was  the  first  convert  to  Chrisiianity  from  this  tribe. 

For  some  months  previous  to  his  death,  time  had  made  such  ravages  on  his  constitution 
Si  to  render  him  fully  sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  To  that  event  htf  often  ad. 
verted,  and  always  in  the  language  of  plulosophic  calmness.  He  visited  successively  all  his 
moat  intimate  friends  at  their  cabins,  and  conversed  with  them  upon  the  condition  of  the 
nation  in  the  roost  affecting  and  impressive  manner.  He  told  tliem  that  he  was  passing 
away,  and  his  counsels  would  soon  be  heard  no  more.  He  ran  over  the  history  of  his  peo* 
pie  from  the  most  remote  period  to  which  his  knowledge  extended,  and  pointed  out,  as  few 
could,  the  wrongs,  the  privations,  and  the  loss  of  character,  which  almost  of  themselves 
eonsfimted  that  history.  **  I  am  about  to  leave  you,**  said  he,  "  and  when  I  am  gone,  and 
mf  warning  shall  no  longer  be  heard  or  regarded,  the  craft  and  the  avarice  of  the  white 
■nn  will  prevail.  Many  winters  have  I  breasted  the  storm,  but  I  am  an  aged  tree,  and  can 
•land  no  longer.  My  leaves  are  fallen,  my  branches  are  withered,  and  I  am  shaken  by 
every  breeze.  Soon  my  aged  trunk  will  be  prostrate,  and  the  foot  of  the  exulting  foe  of 
die  Indian  may  be  placed  upon  it  in  safety ;  for  I  leave  none  who  will  be  enabled  to  avenge 
•ach  an  indignity.  Think  not  I  mourn  for  myself.  1  go  to  join  the  spirits  of  my  fathers, 
where  age  cannot  come  ;  but  my  heart  fails  when  I  think  of  my  people,  who  are  soon  to 
be  scattered  and  forgotten." 

At  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Buffalo  in  the  last  war,  most  of  the 
regular  American  troops  were  removed  from  the  Nia^ra  frontier. 
Got.  Tompkins,  on  being  informed  of  this,  ordered  out  Sie  militia  for 
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its  defence.  On  the  25th  December,  1813,  Gen.  HaU  had  assembled 
at  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  2,000  men.  On  the  night  of  the  29th, 
the  enemy  were  discovered  approaching  the  American  shore  in  great 
force.  The  militia  were  ordered  to  oppose  tlieir  landing,  but  tlie 
main  body  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Col.  Blakesley's  regi- 
ment, with  other  detached  corps,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
600  men,  formed  in  a  line,  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy 
as  they  approached  the  shore.  They  were,  however,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  forced  to  retire.  Gen.  Hall  retired  with  the  remains 
of  the  dispersed  militia  to  Eleven  Mile  creek,  where  he  was  able  to 
collect  only  about  300  m^i  to  cover  the  flying  inhabitants.  The 
frontier  presented  one  scene  of  universal  desolation.  **  The  misera- 
ble inhabitants  who  escaped  the  Indian  tomahawk,  fled  into  the  in- 
terior, without  shelter  or  means  of  support,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  subsisted  on  the  charity  of  their  friends.''  The  following,  relative 
to  these  events,  is  extracted  from  an  oflicial  letter  to  Gov.  Tompkins : 

'^  On  my  arrival  at  Batavia,  I  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  and  the  countzy 
west,  aa  for  as  Buffalo  ■  on  the  main  road,  had,  on  receiving  information  of  the  landing  of 
the  eiymy,  fled  and  left  their  homes,  but  were  generally  returning.  I  proceeded  to  Buffido, 
and  found  that  flourishing  village  totally  destroyed.  The  only  buildings  remaining  in  it  are 
a  jail,  which  is  built  of  stone,  a  small  frame  house,  and  an  armorer's  shop.  All  tho  houses 
east  of  Buffalo  on  the  Batavia  road,  for  two  miles,  excepting  log.houses,  are  also  destroyed, 
and  almost  every  building  between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  along  the  river,  had,  I  was  informed, 
■bared  the  same  fate.  The  enemy  had  with  him  at  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  a  number  of 
Indians,  (the  general  opinion  in  that  country  is  about  two  hundred,)  who  pursued  their  ac- 
customed mode  of  horrid  warfare,  by  tomahawking,  scalping,  and  otherwise  mutilating  the 
persons  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Among  the  victims  of  their  savage  barbarity,  was  a  Mrs. 
Lovejoy,  of  Buffalo,  who  was  tomahawked  and  afterward  burnt  in  her  own  house.  The 
conduct  of  these  savages  has  struck  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  Niagara  frontier  with 
such  horror,  as  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  more  efficient  force  than  the  ordinary 
militia  of  the  country  should  be  employed  for  its  protection,  to  prevent  its  becoming  en- 
tirely depopulated.  There  was,  when  I  left  Batavia,  between  Ave  and  six  hundred  militia  at 
WilliamsvUle  and  in  its  \'icinity,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hopkins,  and  about  die  same 
number  on  the  ridge  road  near  the  arsenal,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Hopkins.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Gen.  Hall,  who  was  at  Batavia,  to  make  up  the  number  at  each  of  these 
stations  to  1,000  men.  There  was  also  at  Batavia  about  100  regulars,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Riddle,  who  had  received  orders  to  march  to  Williamsville.** 

Brant,  recently  formed  from  Collins,  is  situated  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  county,  bounded  partly  on  the  S.  by  Cattaraugus  creek ; 
centrally  distant  from  Buffalo  26  miles.     Pop.  1,068. 

Cheektowaga,  recently  erected  from  the  southern  portion  of  Am- 
herst ;  from  Buffalo,  W.,  7  miles.  The  line  of  the  Buffalo  and  Bata- 
via railroad  passes  centrally  through  the  town.     Pop.  1,137. 

Clarence,  organized  in  1808 ;  bounds  since  altered  ;  from  Albany 
265  miles.  Clarence,  18  miles  N£.  from  Buffalo,  has  about  50 
dwellings.     Pop.  2,271. 

CoLDEN,  taken  from  Holland  in  1827;  from  Albany  287,  from 
Buffalo.  SE.,  21  miles.     Pop.  1,085. 

Collins,  taken  from  Concord  in  1821 ;  from  Buffalo,  S.,  30  miles. 
Lodi  village  is  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Cattaraugus  co. 
(See  Persia,  Cattaraugus  co.)  A  large  portion  of  this  town  was  seU 
tied  by  Friends.  Pop.  4,227.  Collins  Centre  and  Carr's  ComeiB  are 
•mall  villages. 
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CoNcoBD,  taken  from  Willink  in  1612 ;  from  Albany  282  miles. 
Springville  village,  incorporated  in  1834, 28  miles  SE.from  Buffalo,  has 
1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian  church,  a  flourishinff 
Academy,  1 10  dwellings,  7  mercantile  stores,  a  large  flouring  mi^ 
erected  at  the  expense  of  920,000,  two  woollen  factories,  &c.,  and 
about  700  inhabitants.  Concord  Centre  and  Waterville  Comers  are 
small  villages.     Pop.  3,004. 

Eden,  organized  in  1812 ;  centrally  distant  from  Buffalo,  S.,  16 
miles.  Eden  and  Eden  Valley  are  small  villages.  Many  German 
and  Swiss  emigrants  have  settled  in  this  town.     Pop.  2,172. 

Evans,  taken  from  Eden  in  1821  ;  from  Albany  293,  from  BujSalo,    • 
SW.,  19  miles.     Jerusalem  Comers  and  Evans  are  small  villages. 
Pod.  1,822. 

Hamburg,  taken  from  Willink  in  1812 ;  from  Buffalo  centrally  dis- 
tant, SE.,  10  miles.  Hamburg,  E.  Hamburg,  Water  Valley,  Whites 
Comers,  and  Hamburg  on  the  lake,  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  3,734. 

Holland,  taken  from  Aurora  in  1818 ;  bounds  since  altered  ;  from 
Buflalo,  SE.,  24  miles.     Holland  is  a  small  village.     Pop.  1,242. 

Lancaster,  taken  from  Clarence  in  1833 ;  from  Albany  280  miles. 
Lancaster,  10  miles  E.  of  Buffalo,  is  a  small  village.  Town  Line^  on 
die  Lancaster  and  Alden  line,  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  2,083. 

Nbwstead,  originally  organized  by  the  name  of  Erie,  as  part  of 
Genesee  county,  and  taken  from  Batavia  in  1804 ;  from  Albany  260 
miles.  Akron,  24  miles  NE.  from  Buffalo,  and  Fisher's  Falls,  are 
small  villages.     Newstead  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  2,653. 

Sardinia,  taken  from  Concord  in  1821  ;  from  Albany  273  miles. 
Sardinia  on  the  Cattaraugus  creek,  34  miles  SE.  from  Buffalo,  has 
about  60  dwellings.     Pop.  1,741. 

Tonewanda  was  recently  taken  from  Buffalo.  It  comprises  Grand 
Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  small  tract  of  the  adjoining  main- 
land. Pop.  1,250.  Tonewanda  village  lies  at  the  mouth  and  on 
both  sides  of  Tonewanda  creek,  the  portion  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  creek  being  in  Wheatfield,  Niagara  co.  It  is  16  miles  SW. 
from  Lockport,  1 1  N.  from  Buffalo,  on  the  lines  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  railroad  and  the  Erie  canal,  which  latter  here  runs  in  the 
Tonewanda  creek.  Grand  Island,  called  by  the  Indians  Owanunffah, 
in  the  Niagara  river,  commences  about  5  miles  below  the  termmar 
tion  of  Lake  Erie,  runs  down  8  miles,  and  ends  within  3  of  Nia^ 
gara  Falls.  Its  breadth  varies  from  3  to  6  miles.  Originally  this 
with  the  small  islands  of  Strawberry,  Snake,  Squaw,  and  Bird,  be- 
longed to  the  Senecas,  and  were  purchased  of  them  by  the  state  for 
•1,000,  and  an  annuity  of  9500.  "*  The  state,  in  1833,  sold  Grand 
Island  to  the  East  Boston  Co.,  who  have  erected  upon  it,  on  the  site 
of  the  proposed  Jewish  city  of  Ararat,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tonewanda  creek,  the  village  of  White  Haven,  (named  after  Mr. 
Stephen  White,  who  resides  upon  Tonewanda  island  nearly  opposite,) 
•where  they  have  a  steam  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  150  feet  square,  with 
room  for  15  gangs  of  saws,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  several 
a  building  used  for  a  school  and  churchy  a  commodious 
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wharf,  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  spacious  dock  of  fSiea  for 
storing  and  securing  floating  timber.  The  principal  object  of  the 
company  is  to  prepare  timber  for  vessels  on  the  lakes  and  the  ocean, 
fitting  the  frames  to  the  models  given ;  in  which  they  avail  them- 
selves, not  only  of  their  special  resources  on  the  islan^),  but  of  all 
which  the  vast  region  around  the  upper  lakes  affords."  The  oper- 
tions  of  this  company  are  at  present  suspended. 

"*!&  1816  and  '17,  e  number  of  penons  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  went  on  this 
irisnd.  They  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  their  different  poeeeasiona ;  elected  magistrates 
and  other  officers  from  among  themselves ;  and  gave  out  that  they  were  amenable  to  neither 
foremment,  but  an  independent  community.  After  the  question  of  boimdary  was  settled, 
the  state  of  New  Yorii  passed  a  law  to  drive  them  off;  but  that  was  not  effected  tilt  the 
MTere  measure  was  resorted  to  of  destroying  their  houses,  which  was  done  by  the  sheriff 
and  posse  of  Erie  coimty.  *  Grand  Island  was  selected  by  M^jor  Noah,  (now  of  the  city 
of  New  York,)  on  which  to  build  a  city,  and  establish  a  colony  of  Jews,  with  the  view  of 
anking  it  the  Ararat,  or  resting-place  of  that  dispersed  people.  There  it  was  anticipated 
ikat  their  government  would  be  organized,  and  thence  the  laws  would  emanate  which 

r'ln  were  to  bring  together  the  children  of  Israel,  and  re-establish  them  as  a  nation  upon 
earth.    The  European  Rabbi  did  not  sanction  the  scheme,  and  it  vanished  as  a  day. 
draam  of  the  learned  and  worthy  projector.** — SteeWs  Book  of  Niagara  FalU, 

The  monument  erected  by  Major  Noah  is  now  standing.  It  is 
about  14  feet  in  height  The  lower  part  is  built  of  brick, — the  upper 
or  pyramidal  portion  is  of  wood,  and  the  whole  painted  white.  The 
following  is  inscribed  upon  the  tablet,  which  faces  the  east 

••'i'Vibii  '^Wtd  SIM 
ARARAT, 

k  crrr  op  befttbe  pok  the  jcws. 
Founded  by  Moidicai  M.     Noah,  in  the  Month  Tinu,  5586, 

September,  1835,  and  m  the  50th  year  of  American 

Independence. 

4 

Wales,  taken  from  Willink  in  1818 ;  from  Buffalo,  SE.,  20  miles. 
Wales,  S.  Wdes,  and  Wales  Centre,  are  villages.    Pop.  2,441. 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


Essex  county,  formed  from  Clinton  in  1700,  was  originally  settled 
from  New  England.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and  S.  43,  greatest 
breadth  £.  and  W .  41  miles ;  centrally  distant  from  New  York  271, 

•  2V«w.---*'Heaiv  O  lanti,  th*  Lend  our  Ood  ia  one  LonL*V-Bo«t  n*  ^ 
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and  from  Albany  126  miles.  Pop.  28,630.  The  county  is  divided 
into  15  towns.  ^The  surface  of  this  county  is  decidedly  mountoin- 
ouSy  in  which  respect  it  bears  a  striking  contrast  to  the  St  Lawrence. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  hills,  as  well  as  the 
mountains,  are  steep  and  abrupt,  and  almost  uniformly  present,  on 
one  side,  a  precipice  nearly  perpendicular.  In  this  county  there  are 
no  long  and  gradual  slopes,  or  gentle  risinj^  towards  the  moun- 
tain summit,  but  they  are  always  bold  and  ditncult  of  ascent  A  sur- 
face of  country  thus  characterized,  combined  also  with  great  heightt 
both  of  the  general  surface  and  especially  of  ifumerous  peaks,  alters 
to  a  very  great  extent  its  agricultural  character.  By  this  combina* 
tion,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  county  is  reduced  so  low,  that  the 
cultivation  of  some  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  is  prevented,  or  they 
are  crops  so  uncertain,  on  account  of  late  springs  and  early  autumnal 
frosts,  that  little  inducement  is  held  out  for  trving  them  even  as  matters 
of  experiment.  There  are,  however,  some  bright  and  favored  places 
where  most  of  the  essential  vegetable  productions  are  raised,  ana  even 
grow  luxuriantly,  as  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
valleys  of  the  upper  Hudson."  But  the  agricultural  poverty  of  this 
county  is  amply  compensated  by  her  immense  mineral  resources. 
^  Many  years  must  elapse  before  a  correct  estimate  can  be  formed 
in  regard  to  their  real  extent  and  value.  To  say  that  there  are  here 
numerous  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  would  scarcely  convev  a  true 
idea  of  the  enormous  deposits  of  that  mineral  which  are  tound  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  The  ore  is  everywhere  of  sufficient 
purity  for  the  manufacturer,  and  if  only  a  small  portion  of  it  can  be 
wrought  Essex  must  become  one  of  the  most  thriving  counties  in  the 
state.^— S^ite  GeoL  Rep. 

Chesterfield,  taken  from  Willsborough  in  1802.  Pop.  2,607. 
Port  Kent  a  small  village  25  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  upon  the 
lake,  is  the  stopping  place  for  the  steamboats.  Port  Douglass,  also 
upon  the  lake,  is  the  snipping  place  for  the  Clintonville  iron  works. 
Port  Randall  is  a  village  in  the  SB.  part  Keeseville  is  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  village  on  the  Au  Sable  river,  which  forms  here  the 
boundary  line  between  the  counties  of  Clinton  and  Essex.  It  is  21 
miles  from  Elizabethtown,  and  16  from  Plattsburg.  There  are  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Baptist  and  1  Catholic  church,  an  Academy,  10  mer- 
cantile stores,  225  dwellings,  the  Essex  County  Bank,  and  1,800  inhabit* 
ants.  This  place  is  now  the  centre  of  business  for  the  great  iron 
and  lumber  aistrict  of  the  Au  Sable  valley.  A  railroad  4}  miles  in 
length  connects  it  with  Port  Kent  Keeseville  was  originally  named 
**  Anderson's  Falls,"  from  a  Mr.  John  W.  Anderson,  who  settled  here 
about  the  year  1813.  At  this  time  he  was  almost  the  only  inhabitant 
in  the  place.  In  1819,  a  post-office  was  established,  and  the  present 
name  was  given  to  the  village  in  honor  of  Mr.  Richard  Keese,  a 
partner  of  Anderson's.  The  first  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  Elijah 
Crane,  a  pious  and  devoted  minister  of  tl^  Methodist  persuasion,  who 
located  himself  here  in  1825,  and  was  very  efficient  in  reforming  tho 
morals  of  the  place.    Near  here  is  the  High  Bridge  of  Keeseville,  on 
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the  An  SaUe  river,  which  ii  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in 
the  state. 

Crown  Fonrr,  organized  in  1780 ;  from  Albany  100  miles ;  cen- 
trally distant  SB.  from  Elizabeth  20  miles.  Pop.  2^12.  Crown  Point, 
whence  the  name  of  the  town  and  ancient  fort  are  derived,  is  sit- 
uated at  the  NE.  extremity,  and  is  formed  by  an  extensive  deep  bay 
on  the  west,  skirted  by  a  steep  mountain,  and  on  the  nortli  and  east 
by  the  body  of  the  lake.  Fort  Frederick,  at  this  place,  was  buiit  by 
the  French  in  1731.  This  fortress  was  a  star  work,  being  in  the  form 
of  a  pentagon,  with  bastions  at  the  angles,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
walled  in  with  stone.  This  post  secured  the  command  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  guarded  the  passage  into  Canada.  It  was  through 
this  fake,  by  the  route  of  Crown  Point,  that  the  parties  of  French  and 
Indians  made  their  bloody  incursions  upon  the  frontiers  of  New  Elng- 
land  and  New  York.  This  fort  was  subsequently  blown  up ;  and  its 
site  is  now  marked  by  a  heap  of  ruins.  This  place  being  abandoned 
by  the  French,  in  1750,  to  Gen.  Amherst,  fort  Crown  Point  was  after- 
ward erected,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  has  at  a 
distance  something  the  appearance  of  Ticonderoga.  The  walls  were 
of  wood  and  earth,  16  feet  high,  22  thick,  enclosing  an  area  of  1,500 
yards  square,  surrounded  by  a  deep  broad  ditch  cut  into  granite.  There 
were  here  a  double  row  of  stone  barracks,  and  on  the  north,  a  gate 
with  a  drawbridge  and  covered  way  leading  to  the  lake.  These 
works  and  those  adjoining,  which  were  extensive,  are  now  mostly 
heaps  of  rubbish.  Crown  Point  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  in  May,  1775,  but  was 
evacuated  the  next  year.  The  disastrous  expedition  i^ainst  Canada 
was  terminated  near  this  place,  by  the  destruction  of  the  lake  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Arnold,  Oct  13th,  1776.  Arnold,  on  his 
retreat  from  Canada,  on  board  his  fleet,  was  pursued  by  the  enemy 
so  closely,  that  he  was  obliged  to  run  his  vessel  on  shore  and  blow 
up  five  gondolas.  The  British  soon  established  themselves,  with  their 
army  and  fleet,  at  Crown  Point,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications ; 
but  ere  long  they  abandoned  the  station  and  retired  to  Canada. 

Elizabbthtown,  settled  in  1785,  and  organized  in  1798;  from  Al- 
bany 126,  from  Lake  Champlain,  W.,  8  miles.  Pop.  1,061.  Elliza- 
heth,  the  county  seat,  is  a  small  village  of  30  or  40  dwellings.  About 
a  mile  SW.  of  the  village  is  a  detached  mountain  called  the  Giant 
of  the  valley y  the  summit  of  which  is  elevated  1,200  feet  above  the 

{Jain,  axul  commands  a  very  extensive  prospect  to  the  eastward, 
t  embraces  a  view  of  the  whole  valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  compris- 
ing Plattsburg,  Burlington,  Vergennes,  Middlebury,  and  many  other 
viliages. 

Essex,  taken  from  Willsborou^  in  1805 ;  from  Albany  133  miles. 
Pop.  1,681.  Essex  village,  handsomely  situated  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain, has  about  40  or  50  dwellings.  About  12  miles  NE.  of  Eliza- 
beth is  the  noted  Split  RocL  This  curiosity  is  part  of  a  rocky  pro- 
montory projecting  into  the  lake  about  150  feet,  and  elevated  40 
above  tne  water.    The  part  bzoJLeQ<^  contains  half  an  acre  covered 


with  trees,  and  is  separated  about  20  feet  from  tlie  main  rocic  The 
opposing  sides  fit  the  promiDences  of  the  one,  correaponding  with  the 
oavitiea  of  the  other.  Through  this  fissure  a  line  has  been  let  down 
to  the  depth  of  500  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom.  There  ii  a 
third  poBt-ofiice  called  Wcssex. 

Jay,  settled  in  1790,  by  emigrants  from  New  England.  "The 
Forks,"  Upper  Village,  and  Jayville,  are  manufacturing  villages ;  the 
latter  is  20  miles  NW.  of  Elizabeth,  the  county  seat.  There  ii  a 
large  quantity  of  iron  annually  manufactured  in  this  town.   Pop.  2,260. 

Keene,  taken  from  Elizabeth  and  Jay  in  180B;  from  Albany  138, 
from  Elizabeth.  W.,  12  miles.  The  settlemenu  at  the  "  Flats'*^  were 
commenced  in  1797,  and  those  at  the  "Great  Plains,"  in  1804. 
Pop.  730. 


Adirondack  MountaiTU. 

The  Adirondack  mountains,  which  are  'partially  in  this  town,  were 
comparatively  but  little  known  until  explored  by  the  state  geologists. 
They  named  them  from  the  Adirondack  Indians,  who  formerly  dwelt 
in  this  region.  The  group,  as  a  whole,  is  more  lofty  than  the  White 
Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  though  the  main  summit,  Mount  Washing- 
toa,  exceeds  the  highest  by  707  feet.  Mount  Marcy  (named  in  honor 
of  ex-governor  Marcy)  is  the  most  lofty,  being  5,337  feet,  or  57 
feet  ojxr  a  mile  in  height.  Large  banks  of  snow  have  been  observed 
on  thi9  peak  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve Jhat  ice  is  formed  there  every  night  in  summer. 

Lewis,  settled  about  1800,  and  taken  from  Willsborough  in  1805. 
This  township  has  its  surface  much  broken  by  high  mountains.  Iron 
ore  is  abundant.  Lewis,  5  miles  N.  from  Eliza&th,  is  the  post  ril* 
lege.     Pop.  1,500. 

Minerva,  taken  from  Schroon  in  1804.  Minerva  FourComen,io 
the  SE.,  92  miles  NE.  from  Albany,  40  SW.  from  Elizabethtown,  it 
the  post  village.    Pop.  460. 


MoRiAH,  on  Lake  Champlain,  taken  from  Crown  Pomt  and  EUz^ 
bethtown  in  1808;  from  Albany  IJ4,  from  Elizabethtown  centrally 
distant  S.  10  miles.  Iron  ore  of  cxcpllent  quality  abounds  here. 
Pop.  2,595.  This  place  was  first  settled  about  1785,  by  .William 
Mackenzie,  Esq.  Moriah,  West  M oriah.  Port  Henry,  and  Millbrook, 
are  post  villages,     Pondsville  is  a  post-office. 

Newcomb,  taken  from  Minerva  and  Moriah  in  1828 ;  N.  from  Al- 
bany 120,  centrally  distant  SW.  from  Elizabethtown  30  miles.  Pop. 
74,  The  Adirondack  mountains  are  partially  in  this  town.  Mount 
Marcy,  the  highest,  being  on  the  dividing  line  between  this  and  Keene. 
Newcomb  is  a  small  settlement,  centrally  situated. 

ScuBooN,  tbken  from  Crown  Point  in  1804.  Schroon,  30  miles  S. 
from  Elizabeth,  Paradox,  and  UofTman,  are  small  post  villages.  Pop; 
1,660. 


Ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

TicoNDE&ooA,*  taken  from  Crown  Poim  in  1804 ;  from  Albany  166| 
S.  from  Elizabeth  30  miles.  Alexandria  and  Ticonderoga  are  thriv- 
ing villages ;  the  former  at  the  upper  fall,  near  Lake  George,  and  the 
latter  on  the  lower  falls,  near  Lake  Champlain,  about  one  mile  apart- 
Pop.  2,168. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
the  fortress  so  celebrated  in  colonial  and  revolutionary  history. 
These  ruins  are  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  about  SOU  acres,  elevated 
upwards  of  100  feet  above  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Lake 
George's  outlet.  This  fortress  was  originally  erected  bv  the  French 
in  1756,  and  was  called  by  them  Carillon,  and  was  a  place  of  ^uch 
strength  by  nature  and  art,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  and 
having  half  the  fourth  covered  by  a  swamp,  and  the  only  approach- 
able point  defended  by  a  breastwork.  It  waa,  however,  commanded 
by  Mount  Defiance  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  or  outlet,  which, 
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towers  750  feet  above  the  lake.  It  was  on  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain that  Gen.  Burgoyne's  troops  showed  themselves  on  the  morning 
of  July  4th,  1777,  with  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon,  which  they  had 
drawn  up  alon^  the  ridge  during  the  night.  The  distance  from  the 
summit  to  the  tort,  in  a  straight  line,  is  at^ut  a  mile.  The  position  was 
so  commanding  that  they  could  coimt  ail  the  men  in  the  fort,  and 
fully  justified  Gen.  St  Clair  in  ordenng  an  immediate  retreat  of  the 
garrison.  Mount  Independence,  connected  in  history  with  Ticond&- 
roga,  lies  in  Vermont,  one  mile  ifrom  the  fort  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake.     There  are  here  also  remains  of  military  works. 

The  following  account  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Abercrombie  before 
Ticonderoga,  July  8,  1758,  is  from  the  3d  volume  of  Macaule/s  His- 
tory of  New  York : 

^  The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was  conducted  by  Abercrombie 
in  penon.  In  the  beginning  of  July  he  embarked  his  forces,  amounting  to  nearly  seTen 
thousand  regulars  and  ten  thousand  provincials,  on  Lake  Geofge,  on  board  of  nine  hundred 
batieaux,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty.five  whale  boats,  with  provisions,  artillery,  and  anmiu. 
oilion.  Several  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  rafts,  to  cover  the  proposed  landing  at 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Early  the  next  morning  he  reached  the  landing  place,  which  was 
in  a  cove  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  near  its  issue,  leading  to  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy,  composed  of  one  bat'alion,  in  a  logged  camp.  He  immediately  debarked  hie 
fioicee,  tad  after  having  formed  them  into  three  columns,  marched  to  the  enemy's  advanced 
poei,  which  was  abandoned  with  precipitation.  He  continued  his  march  with  the  atmy  to. 
wesde  Ticonderoga,  with  the  intention  of  investing  it ;  but  the  route  lying  through  a  thiek 
wood  that  did  not  admit  of  any  regular  progression,  and  the  guides  proving  extremely  ig. 
aonni,  the  troops  were  bewildered,  and  the  columns  broken  by  ikUing  in  one  on  another. 
Lovd  Howe  being  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  right  centre  column,  encountered  a  Frendi 
delsebment,  that  had  likewise  lost  its  way  in  the  retreat  from  the  advanced  post,  and  a 
wim  aiurmiah  ensuing,  the  enemy  were  routed  with  considerable  loss ;  and  one  hundred 
and  iorty^ight  were  taken  prisoners.  This  advantage  was  purchased  at  a  dear  rate,  tiord 
Howe,  asd  one  other  officer,  besides  privates,  were  killed.  The  former  is  spoken  of  in 
Tery  high  terras  for  his  bravery.*  Abercrombie  perceiving  the  troops  were  greatly  fatigued 
tad  disirirdered,  deemed  it  advisable  to  fail  back  to  the  landing  plf>ce.  Then  he  detached 
Ueutenant^olonel  Bradstreet,  with  a  detachment,  to  take  possession  of  a  saw-mili  in  the 
vidniiy  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned.  This  post  being  secured, 
Abercrombie  advanced  again  towards  Ticonderoga,  where,  he  understood  from  the  prisonen, 
the  enemy  hud  assembled  eight  batiuiiunfl,  with  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  amount, 
ing  in  all  to  eix  thousand  men.  The  actual  number,  however,  was  considerably  teas,  not 
exceeding  four  thousand  men,  as  was  afterward  ascertained.  These,  they  said,  being  en- 
camped before  the  furt,  were  employed  in  making  a  formidable  intrenchment,  where  they 
intended  to  wait  fir  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men,  who  had  been  detached,  under 
the  command  of  M.  de  Levi,  to  moke  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Mohawk ;  but  upon 
intelligence  of  Abcrcrombie's  approach,were  now  recalled  for  the  defence  of  Ticonderoga. 
This  information  induced  Abercrombie  to  strike,  if  possible,  some  decisive  blow  before  the 
function  could  be  effected.  He  therefore  early  next  morning  sent  his  engineer  to  recon- 
aoitre  the  enemy's  intrenchmcnts ;  and  he,  upon  his  return,  reported  that  the  works  being 
atill  unfinished,  might  be  attempted  with  good  prospect  of  success.  A  disposition  wee 
nade  accordingly  for  the  attack,  and  after  proper  guards  had  been  left  at  the  saw-mill  and 
^  landing  place,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  troops  advanced  with  great  alacrity 
towarde  the  intrenchroents,  which,  however,  they  found  altogether  impracticable.  The 
bfeastwork  was  raised  eight  feet  high,  and  the  ground  before  it  covered  with  an  abattia, 

•  HTtals  ycMing  officer  was  the  Idnl  nf  the  army.  Prom  hit  Aral  arrival  hi  Anerica,  be  had  accnmmodatsd 
MmaM  aud  hii  rvgiiiient  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  wrvlce.  He  cut  hii  hair  tbort,  and  Induced  the  regh 
■wia  to  follow  the  example.  He  ravhloiied  their  cUrtliing  for  tlie  activity  of  ai^ice,  aiid  diveiti^  hlmaeir 
and  thffSD  of  every  article  of  mperfluuuf  bSRaire.  When  iiear  l^konderofa,  maK^i  aAerward  Gen.  Putnaai, 
with  about  100  meu,  ndvaiiccd  in  front  of  th«i  army  u  a  kind  of  ■eoutlng  party.  Putnam  endeavored  la 
p«vent  Lord  Howe  from  acconipanyii«  him,  nying, '  My  Lord,  tf  I  am  killed,  the  kw  of  my  Ufe  will  bt  of 
lioie  eonoaqueace,  but  the  preiervatlon  of  youn  is  of  InAnlie  Imponanee  to  thb  anny.*  Tbe  only  aaswsr 
was,  •  Putnam,  yoor  Ufe  is  M  dear  to  yon,  af  nine  is  to  bm:  I  am  detcffadaed  to  90.*  Tbay  soon  ssoi  tlw  Mi 
^    '  ertkaaasmy'sadvaaeeihywbaaaflntflrshlstofdablplUL'^ifMiVarfff'tf/^sV  ~ 
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m  UM  tTMB,  with  their  boogfai  pointiiig  oatwud,  and  projectnig  in  nch  a  manner  ae  to 
ivoder  the  iotrenchment  abncwt  inaccenible.  Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  diScn) 
tieai  the  troops  marched  up  to  the  assault  with  an  undaunted  resolution,  and  sustained  a 
taitible  fire.  Thejr  endeaTored  to  force  their  way  through  these  embarrassmenta,  and  some 
of  them  even  mounted  the  parapet ;  bat  the  enemy  were  so  well  covered,  and  defended 
their  works  with  so  much  gsiilantry,  notwithstanding  their  greatly  inferior  numbera,  that  no 
Impression  could  be  made ;  the  carnage  became  fearfully  great,  and  the  assailants  began  to 
611  into  great  confusion,  after  several  attaoka,  which  lasted  several  houia.  Abercrombie  by 
dus  time  saw  plainly  that  no  hope  of  saccess  remained ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  dc. 
fcat,  sounded  a  retreat,  leaving  about  two  thousand  men  on  the  field.  Every  corps  of  the 
■my  behaved,  on  this  unfortunate  day,  with  remarkable  intrepidity ;  the  greatest  loos  sua- 
tained  among  the  corps,  was  that  of  the  regiment  of  Lord  John  Murray." 

The  seizure  of  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  by  Col.  Ethan  Allen, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  is  thus  related  by  Ramsay,  in  his  history 
of  the  American  Kevolution  : 

"  It  early  occurred  to  many,  that  if  the  sword  decided  the  controversy  between  Great 
Brilain  and  her  colonies,  the  possession  of  Ticonderoga  would  be  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  latter.  Situated  on  a  promontory,  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ooergc  and  Lake  Cbamplain,  it  was  the  key  of  all  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  Mesne.  Deane,  Wooster,  PaiBons,  Stevens,  and  others  of  Cknmecticut,  planned 
•  ocheme  for  obtaining  possession  of  this  vsJuable  post.  Having  procured  a  loan  of  1 ,800 
ddlars  of  public  money,  and  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powder  and  ball,  they  set  off 
Ibr  Bennington,  to  obtain  the  cOi^peration  of  Colonel  Allen  of  that  place.  Two  hundred 
mod  aeventy  men,  mostly  of  that  brave  and  hardy  people  who  are  called  green  mountain 
boya,  were  speedily  collected  at  Castleton,  which  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
At  this  place  Colonel  Arnold,  who,  though  attended  only  with  a  servant,  was  prosecuting 
fkt  same  object,  unexpectedly  joined  them.  He  had  been  early  chosen  a  captain  of  a  vol! 
mteer  company  by  the  inhabitanta  of  New  Haven,  among  whom  be  resided.  As  soon  as 
ho  rsceived  news  of  the  Lexington  battle,  he  marched  off  with  his  company  for  the  vi. 
caiity  of  Boston,  and  arrived  there,  though  150  miles  distant,  in  a  few  days.  Immediately 
■ftor  his  arrival  he  waited  on  the  Massachusetta  committee  of  safety,  and  informed  them, 
Aat  there  were  at  Ticonderoga  many  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  great  quantity  of  valuable 
■Uiies,  and  that  the  fort  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  garrisoned  only  by  about  40  men. 
They  appointed  him  a  colonel,  and  commtssioned  him  to  raise  400  men,  and  to  take  Ti. 
oooderoga.  The  leaders  of  the  party  which  had  previously  rendezvoused  at  Castleton,  ad. 
mitted  Colonel  Arnold  to  join  them,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Colonel  Allen  should  be  the 
ooanmander  in  chief  of  the  expedition,  and  that  Colonel  Arnold  should  be  his  assistant. 
T%ey  proceeded  without  delay,  and  arrived  in  the  night  at  Lake  Champlain,  opposite  to  Ti. 
oooderoga.  Allen  and  Arnold  crussed  over  with  S3  men,  and  landed  near  the  garrison. 
They  contended  who  should  go  in  first,  but  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  they  should  both  go 
IB  together.  They  advanced  abreast,  and  entered  the  fort  at  the  dawning  of  day.  A  sentry 
napped  his  piece  at  one  of  them,  and  then  retreated  through  the  covered  wny  to  the  pa. 
tade.  The  Americans  followed,  and  immediately  drew  up.  The  commander,  surprised  in 
hit  bed,  was  called  upon  to  surrender  the  fort.  He  asked,  By  what  authority  7  Colonel 
Allen  replied,  *  /  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah^  and  of  the  eomtinemtal 
osngreit.*  No  resistsnce  was  made,  and  the  fort,  with  its  valuable  stores  and  forty^eigbt 
prisoneiB,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  boats  had  been  sent  back  for  the  re- 
■lainder  of  the  men,  but  the  business  was  done  before  they  got  over.  Colonel  Seth  War. 
aer  was  sent  off  with  a  party  to  take  possession  of  Crown  Point,  where  a  sergeant  and  13 
men  performed  garrison  duty.  This  was  speedily  effected.  The  next  object,  calling  for 
the  attention  of  the  Americana,  was  to  obtain  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain,  but  to  ac 
oooiplish  thia,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  get  possession  of  a  sloop  of  war,  lying  at  St 
Johns,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  With  the  view  of  capturing  this  sloop  it 
waa  agreed  to  man  and  arm  a  schooner  lying  at  South  Bay,  and  that  Arnold  should  com. 
mud  her,  and  that  Allen  should  command  aome  batteaux  on  the  same  expedition.  A  fa. 
Torable  wind  carried  the  schooner  ahead  of  the  batteaux,  and  Colonel  Arnold  got  immedi. 
oto  possession  of  the  sloop  by  surprise.  The  wind  again  favoring  him,  he  returned  with 
hii  prize  to  Ticonderoga,  and  rejoined  Colonel  Allen.  The  latter  aoon  went  home,  and  the 
fbrmer  with  a  number  of  men  agreed  to  remain  there  in  gmirison.  In  this  rapid  manner 
the  poasession  of  Ticonderoga  vid  the  command  of  Lake  Qmmplain  wore  obtainedt  with- 
out  any  loaa,  by  a  few  detomiined  bmo.** 
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The  following  account  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by  Gen- 
eral St  Clair,  on  July  6,  1777,  and  some  of  the  events  which  follow- 
ed, is  from  the  3d  volume  of  Macauley's  History  of  New  York : 

"  FVora  Crown  Point,  the  British  anny  advanced  on  both  aidea  of  the  lake ;  the  naval 
force  keeping  i(a  station  in  the  centre  ;  the  frigate  and  gun-boats  cast  anchor  just  out  of 
cannon-shot  from  the  American  works.  On  the  near  approach  of  the  right  wing,  whick 
advanced  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  on  the  second  of  July,  the  Americans  abandoned 
and  set  fire  to  their  works,  blockhouses  and  saw-mills,  towards  Lake  George  ;  and  witb. 
oat  attempting  any  serious  opposition,  suflfered  General  Phillips  to  take  possession  of  Mount 
Hope.  This  post  commanded  the  American  lines  in  a  great  degree,  and  cut  off  their  coin. 
munication  with  Lake  George.  The  enemy  charged  the  Americans,  on  this  occasion,  widi 
aopinenesa  and  want  of  vigor ;  but  this  charge  seems  not  well-founded ;  they  had  not 
enough  to  make  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  powerful  force  which  threatened  to  enclc 
them. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  army  proceeded  with  such  expedition  in  the  construclioB 
of  their  works,  the  bringing  up  of  their  artillery,  stores,  and  provisions,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  posts  and  communications,  that  by  the  fifUi,  matters  were  so  far  advanced  as  to 
require  but  one  or  two  da}'8  more  to  completely  invest  the  posts  on  both  sides  o{  the  lake. 
Mount  Defiance  had  also  been  examined,  and  the  advantages  which  it  presented  wero  ao 
important,  that  it  had  been  detenuined  to  take  possession,  and  erect  a  battery  there.  Tfaia 
work,  though  attended  with  extreme  difficulty  and  labor,  had  been  carried  on  by  General 
Phillips  with  much  expedition  and  success.  A  road  had  been  made  over  very  rough 
ground,  to  the  top  of  the  mount ;  and  the  enemy  were  at  work  in  constructing  a  level  for  • 
bftttery,  and  transporting  their  cannon.  As  soon  as  this  battery  should  be  ready  to  pUf, 
the  American  works  would  have  been  completely  invested  on  all  sides. 

**  The  situation  of  General  St.  Clair  was  now  very  critical.  He  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  deliberate  on  measures  to  be  taken.  He  informed  them  that  their  whole  effective  nunu 
ber  was  not  sufficient  to  man  one  half  of  the  works ;  that  as  the  whole  must  be  coiuitanthr 
on  doty,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  endure  the  fatigue  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time ;  that  General  Schuyler,  who  was  then  at  Fort  Eklward,  had  not  sufficient  forcet  to 
xelieTe  them ;  and  that,  as  the  enemy's  batteriea  were  neariy  ready  to  open  upon  them,  and 
the  place  would  be  completely  invested  in  twenty.four  hours,  notMng  could  save  the  troope 
bat  an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  poets. 

**  It  was  proposed  that  the  baggage  of  the  army,  with  such  artillery  stores  and  provisiooi 
as  the  necessity  of  the  occasion  would  admit,  should  be  embarked  wifh  a  strong  detach, 
ment  on  board  of  two  hundred  batteaux,  and  despatched  under  convoy  of  live  armed  gal. 
leys,  up  the  lake  to  Skecnsborough,  (Whitehall,)  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  should 
proceed  by  land,  taking  its  route  on  the  road  to  Castleton,  which  was  about  thirty  miles 
eoutheast  of  Ticonderoga,  and  join  the  boats  and  galleys  at  Skeensborough.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  till  the  time  should  come,  when  it  was  to  be  ex. 
ecuted.  Hence,  the  necessary  preparations  could  not  be  made,  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
prevent  irregularity  and  disorder,  in  the  different  embarkations  and  movements  of  the 
troops. 

*'  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  the  sixth.  General  St  Clair  left  Ticonderogm, 
and  about  three,  the  troops  at  Moimt  Independence  were  put  in  motion.  The  house  which 
had  been  occupied  by  General  de  Fennoy  was,  contrary  to  orders,  set  on  fire.  This  afforded 
complete  information  to  the  enemy  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  enabled  them  to  see 
every  movement  of  the  Americans — at  the  same  time,  it  impressed  the  latter  with  such  an 
idea  of  discovery  and  danger,  as  precipitated  them  into  great  disorder.  About  four  o'clock, 
Colonel  Francis  brought  off  the  rear-guard,  and  conducted  their  retreat  in  a  regular  man* 
ner ;  and  soon  after,  some  of  the  regiments,  through  the  exertions  of  their  officers,  recor- 
ered  from  their  confusion.  When  the  troops  arrived  at  Hubbardton  they  were  halted  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  the  rear-guard  was  increased  by  many  who  did  not  at  first  belong  to 
It,  but  were  picked  up  on  the  road,  having  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  regimenta. 
The  rear-guard  was  here  put  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  with  wltn  to 
follow  the  army,  as  soon  as  the  whole  came  up,  and  to  halt  about  a  mile  and  a  half  short 
of  the  main  body.  The  army  then  proceeded  to  Castleton,  about  six  miles  further— Colonel 
Warner,  with  the  rear-guard  and  stragglers,  remaining  at  Hubbardton. 

**  The  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  was  no 
■ooner  perceived  by  the  British,  than  General  Frazer  began  an  eager  pursuit  with  his  bru 
gade.  Mitfor-geneial  Reideeel  was  Ordered  to  join  in  the  porsuit  with  the  greater  part  of  hli 
uwniBiM.    General  Eraser  continued  the  puisuit  throogh  the  day,  and  h^nag  racaivod  in. 
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teUigence  that  the  fmt  of  the  Aiiiericen  anny  wm  et  no  greet  dietinee,  ordered  his  men  to 
lie  that  night  upon  their  arine.  On  Joly  seyentht  at  five  in  the  morning,  he  came  up  with 
Colonel  Warner,  who  had  about  one  thousand  men.  The  British  advanced  boldly  to  the 
attack,  and  the  two  bodies  formed  within  sixty  yards  of  each  other.  The  conflict  waa 
fierce  and  bloody.  Colonel  Francis  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  fighting  with  great 
gallantry.  Warner  was  so  well  supported  by  his  officers  and  men,  that  the  assailants  brt>k« 
and  gave  way.  They  soon,  however,  recovered  horn  their  disorder,  formed  again,  and 
chaiged  the  Americans  with  the  bayonet,  when  they,  in  their  turn,  were  put  into  disorder ; 
dieee,  however,  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  issue  of  the  battle  became  du- 
bious. At  that  moment,  General  Reidesel  appeared  with  the  advance  party  of  his  Ger* 
mans.  These  being  led  into  action,  soon  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  Amer. 
icans  had  to  retreat.  The  Ices  in  this  action  was  very  considerable  on  the  American  aide. 
Colonel  Hale,  who  had  not  brought  his  regiment,  which  consisted  of  militia,  into  action, 
although  ordered  so  to  do,  in  attempting  to  escape  by  flight,  fell  in  with  an  inconsiderabla 
party  of  the  enemy,  and  surrendered  himself,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  prisoners.  In 
killeid,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  Americans  lost  in  this  action  three  hundreid  and  twenty. 
iojir  men,  and  the  British  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  in  killed  and  wounded." 

Westpost,  taken  from  Elizabethtown  in  1815.  Iron  ore  abounds. 
Pop.  1,932.  Westport,  a  thriving  village  at  the  head  of  NW.  bay  of 
Lake  Cbamphun,  8  miles  east  of  rilizal^thtown,  contains  about  sixty 
dwellings.     Wadhams  Mills,  on  the  Boquet,  is  a  small  village. 

WiLLSBORouGH,  Originally  organized  as  part  of  Clinton, county  in 
1788;  since  modified.  Pop.  1,667.  Willsborough,  2  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Boquet  river,  N.  from  Albany  138,  and  from  Elizabeth 
E.  13  milesy  is  a  manufacturing  village,  and  has  about  50  dwellings. 

Wilmington,  taken  from  Jay  in  1821 ;  name  and  boundaries  since 
altered  ;  from  Albany  148,  from  Elizabeth  NW.  20  miles.  The 
White  Face  Mountain  here  commands  a  view  of  more  than  100  miles 
in  extent,  including  Montreal,  Ogdensburg,  and  Lake  Ontario.  Pop. 
028. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Franklin  county,  taken  from  Clinton  in  1808,  is  centrally  distant 
from  New  York  287,  from  Albany  NW.  142  miles.  Greatest  length 
60,  greatest  breadth  30  miles.  The  high  northern  latitude  sufficiently 
indicates  the  rigors  of  the  climate.  Tne  forests  are  very  dense,  con- 
sisting of  trees  of  immense  size.  In  the  southwestern  part  are  some 
lofty  ridges  of  mountains,  but  of  all  the  rest  a  large  portion  is  rather 
level  than  hilly.  The  settlements  are  almost  wholly  in  the  northenj^ 
part,  extending  about  15  miles  S.  from  the  N.  line,  and  even  here  are 
sparse ;  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  county  being  as  yet  covered 
with  the  primitive  forests.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  occasionally 
mixed  with  clay,  stony,  and  the  fields  commonly  among  thrifty  farm- 
ers are  fenced  with  stones  gathered  from  the  surface.  Some  wheat 
is  raised,  but  it  is  an  uncertain  crop,  whilst  grass,  oats,  barley,  com« 
&c.,  generally  are  very  productive.  No  portion  of  the  state  is  per- 
haps better  adapted  to  the  sugar-beet  Qrazing  and  lumbering  are 
the  cbifif  pursuU  of  the  inhftbitantSi  who  find  Sieir  market  upon  tht 
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St  Lawrence  river.  Pop.  10,450.  The  county  \a  divided  into  IS 
towns. 

Bangor,  taken  from  Dickenson  in  1812 ;  distant  NW.  from  Albany 
221  miles.  Pop.  1,218.  Bangor,  5  miles  W.  of  Malone,  and  W.  Ban- 
gor, are  post  villages.  The  population  is  principally  distributed  along 
two  roads  about  3  miles  asunder,  known  as  the  North  and  South  streets. 

Belmont,  taken  from Chatcaugua,  in  1833 ;  NW.  from  Albany  185. 
Pop.  470.     Belmont  is  a  small  village,  12  miles  SE.  of  Malone. 

Bombay,  taken  from  Fort  Covington  in  1833 ;  NW.  from  Malone  2(^ 
miles.  Pop.  1,446.  The  Indian  village  of  St  Regis  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sl  liegis  river,  upon  the  northern  boundary.  The  reservation 
of  this  tribe  lies  partly  in  this  town  and  partly  in  Fort  Covington, 
extending  3  by  1 1  miles.  Hogansburg  and  Bombay  Four  Comeri 
are  villages.  The  present  or  late  chief  of  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  is  or 
was  a  descendant  of  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  the 
m.nister  of  Deerficid,  Mass.,  who  was  with  most  of  his  family  and 
neighbors  taken  prisoners  to  Canada  in  1704.  Mr.  Williams  was 
carried  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  from  thence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec 
In  1706,  a  flag-ship  was  desp:itched  to  the  latter  place,  and  Mr. 
W.lLams  and  57  other  captives  were  redeemed  and  sent  to  Boston: 
all  h.s  children  returned  with  the  exception  of  his  daughter  Eunica^ 
who,  at  the  age  of  10  years,  was  left  behind.  She  adopted  the  manners 
of  the  Indians,  to  one  of  whom  she  was  married,  and  became  converted 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  Some  time  alter  the  war,  she,  with  her  husband, 
visited  her  relations  at  Deerfield,  dressed  in  the  Indian  costume:  and 
though  every  persuasive  was  in  vain  tried  to  induce  her  to  abandon 
him  and  remain  among  her  connections,  she  still  persisted  in  wearing 
her  blanket  and  countji^  her  beads,  and  returned  to  Canada,  where 
she  ended  her  days.  Her  descendants  still  continue  to  visit  their 
relatives  in  New  England,  by  whom  the^  are  hospitably  received. 
One  of  them,  by  the  name  of  Eleazer  Williams,  has  been  educated  by 
his  friends  in  New  England  and  employed  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  Green  Bay.  Mr.  Williams  some  years  since,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Canada,  found  the  Bible  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  with  his  name  in  it  He  states,  that  when  Deerfield  was 
destroyed,  the  Indians  took  a  small  church  bell,  which  is  now  hang- 
ing in  the  Indian  church  at  St.  Regis.  It  was  conveyed  on  a  sledge 
as  far  as  Lake  Champlain  and  buried,  and  was  afterward  taken  up 
and  conveyed  to  Canada. 

The  first  standard  captured  from  the  enemv  in  the  late  war  wai 
taken  at  this  place  by  Maj.  Guilford  Dudley  i  oung,  on  the  22d  of 
Oct,  1812.  The  following  account  of  this  event  is  extracted  from 
newspapers  published  at  the  time. 

**  Major  Young,  of  the  Troy  inilitia,  cominandant  of  a  detachment  atationed  at  Frenek 
Milla,  on  the  St.  Regis  river,  having  received  information  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had 
arrived  at  the  village  of  St.  Regis,  and  that  more  were  shortly  expected,  formed  a  reaolutioil 
to  take  them  before  they  were  reinforced.  For  this  pnrpoae,  he  marched  a  d«tachmant,  m 
11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  Slst  of  October,  croased  the  river  at  Gray^a  Milla  abool  1, 
and  at  5  in  the  morning  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  unexpected  by  the  enemy. 
Hera  the  m^r  mad*  mch  a  Jadidoui  diapotitiott  of  bia  aiaiiv  that  tha  aaamy  waia  mftkJf 
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nvroonded,  and  after  a  few  dischaigea,  imrendered  themsehree  priaonen  with  the  loas  of 
5  killed.  The  result  of  this  affair  was  the  capture  of  40  prisoners  with  their  arms,  equip. 
ments,  &c.,  one  stand  of  colors  and  two  hatteaux,  without  a  man  of  our  party  being  hurt. 
Tliey  got  safe  back  to  camp  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  prieonen  were  sent  off  to 
Platlsbnig.  Maj.  Young  has  thus  had  the  honor  of  taking  the  Ant  standard  from  the  ene. 
my  in  the  present  war." 

From  the  Albaay  Gazette  of  January^  1813. 

**  On  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  1  o'clock,  a  detachment  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  Troy 
entered  this  city,  with  the  British  colors  taken  at  St.  Regis.  The  detachment,  with  2  supeii> 
eaglM  in  the  centre,  and  the  British  colors  in  the  rear,  paraded  to  the  music  of  Yankee 
Boodle  and  York  Fusileen,  tlvough  Market  and  State  streets,  to  the  capitol,  the  officers 
and  colon  in  the  centre.  The  remainder  of  the  vestibule,  and  the  grand  staircase  leading 
to  the  hall  of  justice,  and  the  galleries  of  the  senate  and  assembly  chambers,  were  crowded 
with  spectators.  His  excellency  the  governor,  from  illness,  being  absent,  his  aids.  Cols.  Lamb 
and  liAish,  advanced  from  the  council  chamber  to  receive  the  standard.**  Upon  which  Maj. 
Tonng,  in  a  truly  military  and  gallant  style,  and  with  an  appropriate  address,  presented  it  to 
the  people  of  New  York ;  to  which  Col.  Lush,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  replied  in  a  highly 
compUmentary  speech,  and  the  standard*  was  deposited  in  the  council  room,  anud  the  loud 
hnzias  of  the  citizens  and  military  salutes.  Subsequently  to  this  achievement,  Maj.  Youngt 
appointed  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  army. 


Brandon,  taken  from  Bangor  in  1828  ;  centrally  distant  SW.  from 
Malone  80  miles.  The  settlements  are  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
Pop.  560. 

Chateaugua,  taken  from  Plattsburg  and  Champlain  as  part  of 
Clinton  county.  Chateaugua  Four  Comers,  1 3  miles  E.  from  Malone  on 
the  turnpike  to  Plattsburg,  is  a  small  village.  West  Chateaugua  is  a 
post-office.  Pop.  2,820.  There  is  in  this  town  a  cascade  on  the 
Chateaugua  river  of  90  feet  perpendicular,  over  granite  rock.  Cha- 
teaugua was  settled  in  April,  1804,  by  Benjamin  Kobcrts,  from  Man- 
chester, Vermont;  William  Bailey,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Beman, 
came  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Beman  acted  as  a  guide  in  conducting 
Col.  Ethan  Allen  into  Ticondcroga.  At  the  first  settlement  of  this 
place,  there  were  no  other^ettlers  in  the  limits  of  the  county,  except- 
ing a  few  Canadians  at  French  mills,  now  Fort  Covington. 

A  skirmish  took  place  in  this  vicinity  during  the  late  war,  between 
the  British  and  a  portion  of  the  American  army  under  General 
Hampton,  which  was  designed  for  the  co-operation  upon  MontreaL 
The  following  account  of  this  affair  is  taken  from  "  Perkins^  History 
of  the  Late  War." 

*  The  standard  b  at  prewmt  remaining  In  the  capitol  at  Albany. 

f  Thk  ofiker  waa  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Conn.  **  AfW  tbe  war  he  entered  the  patrtol  aervice  under  Gen. 
Mlna,  and  lout  hi*  life  in  the  itrunfle  for  Mexican  independence  In  1817.  The  patriots,  960  in  number,  bad 
pofiwion  of  a  small  fort  which  was  invested  by  a  royalist  fnrce  of  3,500  men.  The  su|)plies  of  proviiioB 
•od  water  beiiiK  cut  off,  the  sulTerings  of  the  irarrisan  and  women  and  children  in  tiie  fort  became  urolerable; 
BM&y  of  the  soldiers  dcsert(>d,  so  that  not  more  than  150  edHtire  men  remained.  Col.  Younf ,  howerer, 
knowinf:  the  perfidy  of  the  enemy,  determined  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  lasL  After  having  bravHy  defeated 
tbe  enemy  in  a  number  of  endeavors  to  carry  the  fhrt  by  storm.  Cot.  Young  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot, 
from  die  battery  raised  airatnst  the  fort  •  On  the  enemy's  last  retreat,  the  colonel,  anxious  to  ofamrve  all  thdr 
noreroents,  fearlessly  exposed  his  perstMi,  by  stepping  on  a  large  stone  on  the  ramparts ;  and  while  CfHiveraliig 
wUi  Dr.  Hennessey  on  tlie  succ«>«se8  of  the  day,  arid  oa  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the  enemy,  the  laal  alnC 
tktt  was  tired  from  their  battery  carried  olT  his  bead.  Col.  Young  was  an  officer,  wtiom,  n^xt  to  Mina,  tlw 
American  part  of  the  division  had  been  accuMomed  to  respect  and  adniim  In  every  actimi  be  had  ban 
•onqilciious  Utt  his  daring  courace  and  skill.  Mlna  reposed  unbounded  0(iofid«nce  in  him.  In  the  boar  of 
danger  he  was  collected,  gave  his  orders  with  prt^ision,  and,  sword  in  band,  was  always  in  the  hottest  of  tkt 
eonbat  Honor  and  Armnuas  marked  all  his  actions.  He  was  generous  in  the  extn'me,  and  endured  prfva- 
Hoas  with  a  cboeifulDesB  superior  to  that  of  any  other  olfic«r  of  the  divtsioo.  He  has  been  in  the  U.  & 
Hnrke  as  LleuL  Col.  of  tbe  99th  regiment  of  infbntiy.  His  body  was  Interrad  by  the  Utw  Americans  who 
co«ld  be  spared  from  duty  with  every  possible  mark  of  honor  and  rcsptict;  and  the  general  gloom  Which  par- 
««ded  the  divMon  oa  tbta  occasion  wns  the  slneerert  tilbute  that  ooald  be  oflbvd  by  tlien  ID  tbt  wiigjnf 
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**  On  the  morning  of  the  Slat  of  October,  1813,  the  ermj  commenced  a  movement  flown 
the  Chatemugay.  An  exteneive  wood  of  10  or  12  milea  in  front,  blocked  np  with  felled 
timber,  and  covered  by  the  Indiana  and  British  Jight  troops,  impeded  the  progreaa  of  the 
army.  Gen.  Izard  waa  detached  with  the  light  troops  and  one  regiment  of  the  line  to  turn 
theae  impedimenta  in  flank,  and  seize  on  the  open  country  below,  while  the  army,  preceded 
by  a  working  party,  advanced  in  a  more  circuitous,  but  practicable  route.  The  meaoure  lae- 
ceeded,  and  the  main  body  reached  the  advanced  posidon  on  the  Chateaugay,  on  the  eveniag 
of  the  2Sd.  The  23  J  and  24th  were  employed  in  getting  up  the  artillery  and  stores.  There 
was  now  in  front  of  the  army  7  milea  of  open  country,  at  the  end  of  which  commenced  a  wood 
of  aome  miles  in  extent,  which  had  been  formed  into  an  entire  abattis,  filled  with  a  succeeaioa 
of  wooden  breastworks,  the  rearmoet  of  which  was  supplied  with  ordnance.  The  Indiaiw 
and  light  troops  were  placed  in  front,  and  a  heavy  force  in  the  rear.  On  the  evemng  cf 
the  25th,  Col.  Purdy,  with  the  light  troopa,  waa  detached  to  gain  the  rear  of  this  poaittoa, 
while  Gen.  Izard  made  a  simultaneous  attack  in  front.  Col.  Purdy  was  misled  by  his  guidoiu 
the  attempt  failed,  and  the  advanced  corps  retired,  with  a  loea  of  50  killed,  wound^,  and 
miaaing,  to  a  position  3  miles  in  the  rear.  On  the  2i3th,  Gen.  Hampton,  under  an  impreaaiatt 
thnt  Sir  Geoige  Prevoet  might  be  in  the  way  of  his  further  advance,  fell  back  to  hia  former 
pMidon  at  the  Chateaugay  Four  Comen,"  and  inmiediately  conducted  hia  army  back  to 
rbuiabuig  for  winter  quarters. 

Constable,  taken  from  Harrison  as  part  of  Clinton  county  in  1807 ; 
bounds  since  altered  Pop.  1,121.  Constable  is  a  small  village  7 
miles  N.  of  M alone.     East  Constable  is  a  post-office. 

Dickenson,  taken  from  Harrison  (original  name  of  Malone)  in 
1808;  from  Malone  centrally  distant  SW.  30  miles.  Pop.  1,005. 
This  town  is  about  50  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  6  broad.  The  set- 
tlements are  in  the  northern  part. 

DuANE,  taken  from  Malone  in  1828 ;  centrally  distant  S.  of  Ma- 
laae  20  miles.  The  post  village  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  manufactured  from 
ore  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  324. 

Fort  Covington,  named  afler  Gen.  Covington,  who  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg  in  Canada,  November  11,  1813;  taken 
from  Constable  in  1817;  from  Malone  N.  7  miles.  In  the  Fork,  5 
miles  S.  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  post  village  of  Fort  Covingtoot 
formerly  called  "  French  Mills,**  which  contains  about  150  dwellings. 
Fort  Covington  of  the  late  war  was  in  this  township.  A  large  lum- 
ber business  is  here  conducted  by  the  way  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
Pop.  2,098. 

Franklin,  recently  formed  from  Belmont;  centrally  distant  28 
miles  SE.  from  Malone.     The  post-office  is  at  Merritsville.    Pop.  192. 

Malone,  taken  from  Harrison,  and  organized  as  part  of  Clinton 
county  in  1805 ;  from  Albany  212  miles,  from  Plattsburg  W.  51,  and 
from  Ogdensburg  E.  70  miles.  Pop.  3,229.  Malone  village,  the 
county  seat,  is  situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  Salmon  river.  This 
stream  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  having  an  arch  of  97  feet 
sjpan  and  a  roadway  of  70  feet  above  the  original  bed  of  the  stream. 
This  town  was  first  settled  by  Nathan  Wood,  an  emigrant  from 
Vermont,  who  located  himself  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  The 
foQowing  view  was  taken  near  Hosford's  tavern,  and  shows  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  village.  The  public  building  on  the  extreme  left  is 
the  academy,  the  one  adjacent,  the  Baptist  church ;  the  steeple  of  a 
large  cotton  factory  is  seen  near  the  centre  of  the  engraving;,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hilly  and  the  courthouse  on  the  right ;  the  Ftesoyteriaa 
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View  of  Malonx. 

church,  a  large  and  iiubstantial  stone  structure,  ii  not  brought  into 
tbiH  view,  being  at  the  eaitent  end  of  the  village. 

During  the  late  war,  (Feb.,  1814,)  a  detachment  of  British  made  an 
incursion  into  this  fA-Me,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Clhateaugua  Pour 
Comers.  They  wct«  commanded  by  Col.  Scott,  of  the  lo£l  British 
regiment,  and  numbered  about  2,300  men,  iDcludinc:  many  Indians. 
Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  American  troops,  they  retreate )  in 
great  confiisioD,  though  not  without  destroying  the  bridges  in  their 
rear.  The  whole  party  suffered  severely  in  their  retreat  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  snow  and  hail  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  lost  upwards  of  2C0  men  by  desertion. 

MoiBA,  taken  from  Dickenson  in  1827  ;  from  Albany  225,  centrally 
distant  W.  of  Malone  14  mites.     Pop.  964.    Moira  is  a  small  village. 

WcsTViLLE,  taken  from  Constable  in  1829  ;  from  Albany  233,  from 
Malone  centrally  distant  NW,  0  miles.  Westville  is  a  small  village. 
Pop.  1,033. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

FiTLTON  ccL'KTT  was  talceu  from  the  northern  part  of  Montgomery 
county  in  1838  ;  NW.  from  Albany  40  miles ;  length  E.  and  W.  33 
niles,  breadth  N.  and  S.  17.  The  surface  of  the  northern  part  of 
this  county  is  hilly,  with  some  ranges  of  a  mountainous  character. 
The  Kayaderosseras  range  of  mountains  enters  the  county  on  the 
NE.,  but  sinks  to  the  general  level  in  the  town  of  Northampton.  The 
county  is  well  watered  and  contains  several  small  laJies.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  9  towns.     Pop.  18,03S. 
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BtCBKEB,  taken  fnHn  Johnstown  in  1831 ;  from  Albany  58  miles^ 
from  Johstown  N.  13.     There  are  three  inconsiderable  settlements  in  . 
the  town.     The  soil  is  quite  poor  and  covered  with  small  evergreens. 
Fop.  346. 

BioAnAt.BiN,  taken  irom  Caughnawaga  in  1793  r  from  Albany  47 
milea,  from  Johnstown  NE.  10.  A  settkment  was  made  in  this  town 
in  1776,  by  Daniel  Mclntyre,  and  a  few  other  emigrants  from  Sco^ 
land ;  but  it  was  broken  up  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Fonda'i 
Bush  or  Rawsonville,  10  miles  Irom  JohoslowD,  incorporated  in 
1815,  has  about  SOO  inhabitants.  West  Galway  and  Unioo  Mills 
ire  small  post  villages.     Pop.  2,728. 

Epbkata,  taken  from  Palatine  in  1827 ;  from  Albany  58  miles, 
from  Johnstown  centrally  distant  W.  10.  This  town  was  settled  in 
17S4,  by  Germans.  Pop,  2.009.  Pleasant  Valley,  Ephrata,  and 
Luseisville,  are  small  villages. 


Southern  view  of  Johnstown. 


JouNBTowN,  originally  named  Caughnawaga,  was  founded  about  the 
year  1770,  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  resided  here  dur.ng  the  lat^ 
tcr  period  of  his  life,  essentialJv  in  the  rank,  and  with  much  of  the 
splendor  of  a  nobleman.  Sir  William  and  his  family,  by  various 
means,  became  possessed  of  vast  tracts  of  valuable  land  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  and  had  many  tenants  and  retainers  under  them. 
Their  great  possessions,  however,  were  confiscated  during  the  revi> 
lutionary  war,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Brltiith  cause. 
The  village  of  Johnstown  is  about  4  miles  N,  of  Fonda,  the  seat  of 
justice  for  Montgomery  county,  and  44  from  Albany.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  viewed 
from  the  first  elevation  south,  on  the  road  to  Caughnfiwaga  or  Ponds 
village.  The  courthouse  is  the  first  building  seen  on  the  left  with  a 
spire ;  Mayfield  mountains  appear  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  vil- 
lage contains  a  bank,  an  academy,  4  churches — 1  Presbyterian,  I 
Episcopal,  1   Dutch  Reformed,   and   1  Methodist — and  about  S60 
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dwellings.  It  is  situated  on  a  handsome  plain,  skirted  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  Cayadutta  creek,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  hill  of  nioderate  ele- 
vation. It  was  regularly  laid  out  by  Henry  Oothoudt,  Jeremiah  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  Christopher  P.  Yates,  state  commissioners,  in  1784, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1807.  The  village  of  Kingaboro  is  4  miles 
HE.  from  Johnstown ;  it  has  a  Presbyterian  church,  an  academy, 
and  about  40  or  50  dwellings.  This  village  has  acquired  some  celeb- 
rity, as  being  the  place  where  great  quantities  of  dressed  deer-skin 
gloves  and  mittens  have  been  manufactured.  The  town  of  Jolins- 
tdwn  was  originallv  organized  by  the  name  of  Caughnawaga  in 
1798;  its  territorial  limits  have  since  been  much  reduced.  Pop. 
6,408. 


JoknaoK  HaU,  in  Johnstown. 

,  The  above  is  a  southeastern  view  of  the  mansion-house  built  by 
Sir  William  Johnson,  called  "Johnson  Hall."  This  house,  now  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Wells,  is  situated  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  NW. 
of  the  courthouse,  on  ground  gently  elevated  above  the  village.  The 
hall  itself  is  built  of  wood,  but  the  buildings  or  wings  on  each  side 
are  of  stone,  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  musketry.  When  Sir  Wil- 
liam occupied  these  buildings,  he  had  them  surrounded  by  a  stone 
breastwork.  While  in  possession  of  the  Johnson  family,  this  was  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  the  Mo- 
hawks repaired  thither  to  receive  their  presents  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

William  Johnson  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1714  j  he 
was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  the  naval  commander  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisburgin  1745.  Sir  Peter  hav- 
ing married  a  sister  of  Chief-justice  De  Lancey  of  New  York,  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Mohawk,  and  about  the  year 
1734,  sent  for  his  nephew  to  come  to  America  and  superintend  this 
estate.  Young  Johnson  first  established  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schoharie,  afterward  erected  a  house  in  the  town  of  Amsterdam, 
and  subsequently  the  hall  at  Johnstown.  To  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
conuniisioni  he  learned  the  language  of  the  Indians,  studied  their 
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manners  and  cultivated  their  acquaintance.  His  situation  between 
Albany  and  Oswego  presented  a  fine  opportunity  for  trade,  and  he 
carried  on  a  large  traffic  with  them,  supplying  them  with  goods,  and 
receiving  in  return  beaver  and  other  skins.  By  a  course  of  sagacious 
measures  he  obtained  an  influence  over  the  Indians  greater  than  was 
ever  possessed  by  any  other  white  man. 

In  1757,  Johnson  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  provincial 
troops  of  New  York,  whom  he  led  to  Lake  George,  where  was 
achieved  the  first  victory  gained  on  the  British  side,  in  the  war  com- 
mencing at  that  period.  For  this  victory,  towards  which  he  did  but 
little  more  than  barely  hold  the  place  of  commander-in-chief,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  house  of  commons  £5,000  sterling ;  and  from  the 
king,  the  title  of  baronet,  and  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs.  In  1759,  being  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  troops  employed 
under  Gen.  Prideaux  to  besiege  rt)rt  Niagara,  he  became,  when  that 
officer  was  killed,  the  commander-in-chief:  by  his  activity  and  skill 
he  defeated  the  enemy  and  obtained  possession  of  the  fort  and  garri- 
son. In  1760,  when  Gen.  Amherst  embarked  at  Oswego  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Canada,  Sir  William  brought  to  him  at  that  place  1,000 
Indians  of  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations,  which  was  the  largest  number 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  arms  at  one  time  in  the  cause  of  England. 
"  Sir  William  Johnson  possessed  considerable  talents  as  an  orator, 
and  his  influence  over  the  Indians  was  not  a  little  owing  to  the  im- 
pression made  upon  them  by  means  of  his  elocution He  had 

wives  and  concubines,  sons  and  daughters,  of  different  colors."  By 
Lady  Johnson  he  had  3  children — 1  son  and  2  dau&[hters.  His  son, 
Sir  John  Johnson,  took  side  with  the  British,  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  became  the  scourge  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  One  of  the 
daughters  married  Col.  Claus,  and  the  other  Sir  Guy  Johnson.  Sir 
WilTiam  died  suddenly,  at  Johnson  Hall,  July  11th,  1774,  aged  00 
years ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  his  title,  and  also  to  his  post 
as  major-general  of  the  militia. 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  Sir  William,  seems  to  evince, 
that  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  who  have  a  good  reputation  for 
cunning,  he  was  not  outwitted.  -Hendrick,  the  chief  of  the  Mohawks, 
was  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  when  he  received  several  rich  suits 
of  laced  clothes.  Soon  after,  the  chief  came  to  him  and  said,  "  I 
dream."  **  Well !  what  did  you  dream  ?'*  **  I  dream  you  give  me 
one  suit  of  clothes.'*  This  liint  could  not  be  mistaken  or  well  avoided, 
and  accordingly  Hendrick  received  a  suit.  Some  time  afterward 
Sir  William  meeting  Hendrick,  said  to  him,  "  I  dreamed  last  night.** 
Did  you  !  What  did  you  dream  ?"  "  I  dreamed  you  gave  me  a  tract 
of  land,"  describing  it.  Hendrick  at  first  paused  at  the  enormity  of 
the  demand,  but  at  length  said,  "  You  may  have  the  land ;  but  toe  no 
dream  agairiy  you  dream  too  hard  for  mzP  The  tract  of  land  thus 
obtained,  is  stated  to  have  been  12  miles  square,  in  the  present  county 
of  Herkimer ;  the  title  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  was  called 
the  **  Royal  Grant." 

The  power  which  Sir  William  Johnson  acquired  oyer  the  Indiani 
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dMcended  to  hit  foa  and  to  his  nephew,  CoL  CSuy  JohiuKMi,  who  sue- 
oeeded  him  ia  the  agency  of  Indian  afiairs.  As  the  femily  had  de- 
rived most  of  their  wealth  and  consideration  from  the  crown,  they 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  devoted  loyalists.  In  1775,  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler prevailed  upon  the  Indians  to  agree  to  be  neutral  in  the  coming 
conflict  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the  Johnson 
fiunily  prevailed  with  the  Indians,  and  induced  them  to  join  the 
British  cause.  It  also  appeared  that  Sir  John  was  fortifying  his 
house  and  arming  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  his  tenants  and  adherents. 
Congress  having  heard  of  these  movements,  sent  Gen.  Schuyler  to 
disarm  these  persons,  and  take  other  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  Tryon  county.  Schuyler  set  out  on  this  mission  with  700  militia, 
but  before  he  reached  Caughnawaga  his  force  had  increased  to  three 
thousand.  At  Schenectady  a  deputation  of  Mohawks  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Johnsons  met  him,  ted  with  much  artfuhoess  endea- 
vored to  dissuade  him  from  advancing.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1776,  Gen.  Schuyler  despatched  a  letter  to  Sir  John,  requesting  him 
to  meet  him  oa  the  morrow ;  they  accordingly  met,  and  after  some 
subsequent  delay,  he  and  the  Scotch  gentlemen  agreed  to  make  a 
delivery  of  the  arms  of  the  inhabitants.  Sir  John  likewise  agreed 
that  he  would  not  go  westward  of  (jerman  Flats  and  KinslaM  dis- 
trict, and  that  six  Scotch  inhabitants  might  be  taken  as  hostages.  On 
the  19th,  Schuyler  marched  into  Johnstown  and  drew  up  his  men  in 
a  line ;  the  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  facing  them,  and  grounded 
their  arms.  The  military  stores  were  surrendered :  and  this  service 
being  performed,  Schuyler  and  the  militia  returned.  It  was  found 
afterward  that  the  Highlanders  had  not  delivered  up  their  broad- 
swords  or  ammunition. 

Gen.  Herkimer  was  left  by  Gen.  Schuyler  to  complete  the  disarro- 
ing  of  the  hostile  inhabitants.  Sir  John,  notwithstanding  his  word  of 
honor,  continued  his  hostile  intrigues  with  the  Indians,  and  otherwise 
forfeited  his  promises.  It  was  found  necessary  to  secure  him,  and  in 
May,  1776,  Col.  Dayton  was  sent  on  this  duty.  The  tories  in  Al- 
bany gave  notice  to  Sir  John  of  his  approach,jEmd  the  knight  and  his 
followers  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  to  Canada,  arriving  at  Mon- 
treal after  nineteen  days  of  suflfering  a)id  starvation.  He  Teh  his  re- 
sidence in  much  haste :  an  iron  chest  with  the  family  Bible  and  papers 
^ere  buried  in  the  ^prden.  On  arriving  in  Canada,  the  baronet  was 
commissioned  a  British  colonel,  and  rais^  the  regiment  of  tories  called 
the  Royal  Oreens.  By  his  adherence  to  the  British,  his  immense  estate 
was  forfeited,  and  this  appears  to  have  inspired  him  with  implacable 
revenge.  On  Sunday,  the  2l8t  of  May,  1780,  at  dead  of  night.  Sir 
John  Johnson,  with  a  force  of  about  500  men,  part  of  whom  were 
Indians,  made  an  incursion  into  Johnstown.  He  had  penetrated  the 
countrv  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Crown  Point,  and  thence 
through  the  woods  to  the  Saccxiaaga  river.  The  following  account 
of  this  incursion  is  from  a  newspaper  published  June  15th,  17M. 


**  By  the  fattest  intelligence  from  Scheneetidj,  we  an  infomied  that  Sir  John  Jokatoii* 
CwiM»  etylee  klmnlf  Liil.  colooel  rnmnnwiing  ths  £ns^  ftofil  Torifien,  ip  dis 
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given  to  tome  of  the  prisonen,)  on  Lord's  day  evening,  the  Slat  nit.,  made  hu  fint  tppearmiot 
t(  Johnson  Hall,  undiscover^  by  any  but  his  friends,  who  no  doubt  were  in  the  secrac. 
On  Monday,  about  daybreak,  they  beg^an  to  bum  all  the  houses  except  thoee  o{  the  torief, 
beginning  at  Aaron  Putnam's,  below  Tripe's  Hill,  and  continued  burning  to  Anthony's 
Nose,  or  Acker's  house,  except  a  few  which  by  the  vigilance  of  the  people  were  put  oat 
afcer  the  enemy  had  set  them  on  fire.  There  have  been  burnt  33  houses  and  ouuhousea 
and  a  mill ;  many  cattle  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  60  or  70  sheep  burnt  in  a  bam. 
fUeven  persons  were  killed.  Col.  fuhcr  [Visscher]  and  his  two  brothers  fought  with  great 
bravery,  when  the  two  brothers  were  killed  and  scalped ;  the  colonel  went  up  stairs  and  then 
defendeid  himself,  but  being  overpowered,  was  knocked  down  and  scalped,  on  which  they 
plundered  the  house,  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  went  off.  The  colonel  recovering  a  little,  thougii 
he  was  left  by  the  enemy  for  dead,  he  pulled  one  of  his  dead  brothers  out  of  the  house  then 
in  flames ;  the  other  was  consumed  in  the  house.  It  is  said  that  the  doctors  have  hopei 
that  CoJ.  Fisher  will  recover.  His  mother  had  a  narrow  escape  for  her  life,  being  knocked 
on  her  bead  by  an  Indian ;  but  she  is  like  to  do  well.  Capt.  Hansen  was  killed  by  an  In. 
dian,  who  had  formerly  been  used  by  him  with  kindness,  and  professed  much  gratitude. 
Old  Mr.  Fonda  was  cut  in  several  parts  of  his  head  with  a  tomahawk.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  alermesB  of  Mr.  Van  Vrank,  probably  more  would  have  been  butchered  by  their 
savage  hands ;  he  alarmed  the  people  along  the  way  to  Caughnawaga,  who  by  croaing 
the  river  saved  their  lives.  Having  done  all  the  mischief  to  the  distressed  inhabitants  they 
possibly  could,  rhey  returned  to  Johnsqij^Hall  in  the  afternoon ;  when  Johnson  dug  up  h&i 
plate,  and  about  Hundown  marched  for  tne  Scotch  Bush,  about  four  miles,  thai  evening.  Hb 
has  15  or  SO  of  his  negroes  who  had  been  sold ;  several  of  his  tenants  and  others  have  gone 
with  him.  He  has  permiued  some  of  his  prisoners  to  return  on  parole.  His  whole  force 
when  he  landed  at  Crown  Point,  is  said  to  be  about  500  men,  SOO  of  them  British,  part  of 
his  own  regiment,  and  Indians.  Capt.  Pumam  and  four  men  followed  them  in  their  retreat 
four  dasrs,  on  their  way  to  Lake  Champlain.  He  saw  him  24  miles  from  Johnson  HalL 
Same  think  they  will  take  their  route  to  Oswagatchie ;  but  this  seems  improbable,  as  they 
have  not  provisions  sufficient  with  them.  His  excellency  the  governor  has  collected  a 
body  of  miliiia  to  intercept  their  way  to  Lake  Champlain ;  a  number  have  also  marched 
from  tlie  New  Hampshire  grants  for  the  same  purpose :  Col.  Van  Schaick,  with  800  men, 
is  in  pursuit  of  him  by  the  way  o(  Johnstown.  We  hear  that  the  enemy  had  their  feet 
mach  swelled  by  their  long  march ;  and  being  greatly  fatigued,  it  is  hoped  our  people  may 
eome  up  with  and  give  a  good  account  of  the  Lieut,  colonel  and  his  murdering  banditti.** 

In  this  incursion,  Mr.  Sampson  Sammons  and  his  three  sons,  all 
stanch  whigs,  residing  in  Joniistown,  were  captured  by  the  enemy 
and  their  dwelling  laid  in  ashes.  The  elder  Mr.  Sammons  and  his 
youngest  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  were  released  by  Sir  John,  but 
]facob  and  Frederick,  the  other  sons,  were  taken  to  Canada  and  con- 
fined in  the  fortress  of  Chamblee.  From  this  place  they  made  their 
escape,  and  afler  a  series  of  dreadful  suffering,  in  their  flight  through 
the  wilderness,  arrived  in  safety  among  their  friends.  A  long  and 
interesting  account  of  their  adventures  is  given  in  Col.  Stone's  Life 
of  Brant 

**  A  singular  but  welUattested  occurrence,**  says  Col.  Stone,  **  cloees  this  interesting  per. 
•onal  narrative.  The  family  of  the  elder  Sammons  had  long  given  up  Frederick  as  lost 
On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Schenectady,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  his  fether,  by  the 
hand  of  an  officer  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  who  left  it'at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Levi  JDe 
Witt,  five  miles  distant  from  the  residence  of  the  old  gentleman.  The  same  night  on 
which  the  letter  was  thus  left,  Jacob  dreamed  that  his  brother  Frederick  was  living,  and 
that  there  was  a  letter  from  him  at  De  Witt's  announcing  the  joyful  tidings.  The  dream 
was  repeated  twice,  and  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon  hie 
mind,  that  he  repeated  what  he  believed  was  the  very  language,  on  the  ensuing  morning— 
insisting  that  such  a  letter  was  at  the  place  mentioned.  The  fiunily,  his  father  in  partlcii. 
lar,  laughed  at  him  f  jr  his  credulity.  Strong,  however,  in  the  belief  that  there  was  such  a 
eommunicatian,  he  repaired  to  the  place  designated,  and  asked  for  the  letter.  Mr.  De  Witt 
looked  for  it,  but  replied  there  was  none.  Jacob  requested  a  more  thorough  search,  and 
behold  the  letter  wa)  found  behind  a  barrel,  where  it  had  fallen.  Jacob  then  requested 
Mr.  De  Witt  to  open  the  letter,  and  examine  while  he  recited  its  contents.  He  did  so,  aoj 
tbe  dreamer  repeated  it  word  for  word." 
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In  the  summer  of  1781,  another  expedition  was  sent  against  Johns- 
town. This  was  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  on  the  24th 
of  Oct.,  the  enemy,  about  one  thousand  in  number  under  Majors  Ross 
and  Butler,  were  upon  the  settlement  at  Warrensbush  belbre  their 
approach  was  suspected.  Col.  Willet,  who  was  at  Fort  Rensselaer 
aoout  twenty  miles  distant,  on  hearing  the  news,  immediately  marched 
for  Fort  Hunter,  which  he  reached  early  on  the  following  morning 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  being  but  416  men  in  all.  When 
he  arrived  here,  he  learned  that  Ross  and  Butler  had  the  preceding 
day  crossed  the  river  some  distance  below  Tripe's  Hill,  and  arrived 
at  Johnstown  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  killing  and  taking  the  peo- 
ple prisoners,  destroying  buildings  and  cattle  on  their  way.  Having 
effected  the  passage  of  the  river.  Col.  Willet  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  Having  ascertained  their  position,  he  detached  Major 
Rowley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  part  of  his  force,  by  a  circuitous 
march,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  while  he  attacked  them  in 
front,  a  short  distance  above  the  Hall?*  The  battle  became  spirited 
and  general,  but  the  militia  under  Col.  Willet  gave  way,  and  ran  in 
the  utmost  confusion  to  the  stone  church  in  the  village.  Here  the 
colonel  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  halt.  But  the  defeat  would 
have  been  complete,  had  not  Major  Rowley,  at  this  period  of  the  ac- 
tion, emerged  from  the  woods  and  fell  upon  the  enemy's  rear  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  exultation  at  their  easy  victory.  The  fight 
was  now  maintained  on  both  sides  with  obstinacy  till  near  sunset, 
when  Willet  was  enabled  to  collect  a  respectable  force,  with  which 
he  returned  to  the  field,  and  a^ain  mingled  in  the  fight.  The  battle 
was  kept  up  till  dark,  when  the  enemy,  pressed  on  all  sides,  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  woods — nor  stopped  short  of  a  mountain  six  miles 
distant  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  confliict  was  about  forty. 
The  enemy  lost  about  the  same  number  killed,  and  about  fifty  pri- 
foners. 

"  Mf^or  Rqm  retreated  up  the  north  tide  of  the  Mohawk,  marching  ail  night,  after  the 
battle.  In  the  morning  he  was  pursued  by  Col.  Willet,  but  was  not  overtaken.  The  re. 
^on  of  country  over  which  Roes  retreated,  after  he  had  passed  the  settlements,  lies  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  north  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  at  that  time  was  uncultivated  and  desolate.  Hia 
anny  suffered  much  from  hunger. — It  was  on  this  retreat  .that  Walter  Butkr  was  killed : 
he  was  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  Oneida  Indians ;  when  he  arrived  at  West  Canada 
creek,  about  15  miles  above  Herkimer,  he  swam  his  horse  across  the  stream,  and  then  turn- 
ing  round,  defied  his  purauers,  who  were  on  the  opposite  side.  An  Oneida  immediately 
diacharged  his  rifle  and  wounded  him ;  he  felk  Throwing  down  his  rifle  and  his  blanket, 
the  Indian  plunged  into  the  creek  and  swam  across ;  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  opposite 
bank,  he  raised  his  tomahawk,  and  with  a  yell,  sprang  like  a  rigcr  upon  his  fallen  foe. 
Butler  supplicated,  though  in  vain,  for  mercy ;  the  Oneida  with  his  uplifted  axe,  shouted  in 
his  broken  English^ — *  Sktrry  Valley  !  remianber  Sherry  Valley  /*  and  then  buried  it  in  his 
farains:  he  tore  the  scalp  from  the  head  of  his  victim  still  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  ere  the  remainder  of  the  Oneidas  had  joined  him,  the  spirit  of  Walter  Butler  had  gone 
to  give  up  its  account.  The  place  where  be  crossed  is  called  Butlefw  Ford  to  this  day.** — 
CtmpbelN  Anrudt  of  TVytm  County, 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  kind  of  diploma,  in  possession  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  which  it  would  seem  the  Johnson 
family  were  in  the  habi^  of  giving  to  those  Indians  in  whom  they 
oonfided.    In  the  vignette,  a  British  officer  is  seen  presenting  a  medaJy 
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or  sometbing  reKmbUng  it,  to  an  Indian  dreMed  in  the  aboriginal 
■tyle, — the  council  fire,  the  pipe  of  peace,  the  chain  of  friendthip,  &Cq 
are  ail  represented. 


"  Bj  iie  Hoaorable  Sir  WiUiun  Johnsini,  But.,  We  MtjtMj'B  sols  Agtat  lad  0  , 

Imduil  of  Indian  Alfain  foi  iha  NoithBrn  Department  of  North  Amflrici,  Colonal  of  dM 
Sx  United  MuioDi,  iheir  Alliei  and  Dependanla,  Slc.  Slc. 

"  To  Wbiuu,  I  have  received  repeated  proob  of  your  Bttachmenl  to  Ui 

Brilaiuuc  Hqeny**  Inteiean  ajid  Zeal  for  bU  Krvice  upon  eundiy  oecanona,  more  parties- 
hr\j  I  do  therefore  gire  jon  this  public  TeatitDonial  thereof,  aa  a  proof 

ifhia  Mqealf'a  Ealeem  and  Approbation,  Dedaiiog  ^ou,  the  aid  to  be  a 

of  yonr  and  recoinnieiidii^g  it  to  all  his  Majeatj'i  SutyecM  and  faithAil  Indian  AL 

Ilea  (o  Treat  and  Conaider  you  upon  all  occaaiona  agreeable  to  youi  character,  Stalicia  and 
•erncea    Gmif  under  my  hand  and  aeal  at  AntM  at  Johuwo  Hall  ths        day  of       17 

By  Command  of  Sir  W  :  Johnaon. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  graTe- 
yard  in  the  village  of  Johnstown : 

"Sacred  to  the  ntemory  of  the  Rev.  Simm  Kaiaei,  D.D.,  miiliater  of  the  Prsabyteriu 
dnovh,  JohnKowa,  who  died  May  19,  1833,  ia  Ibe  79lh  year  of  hia  age.  He  waa  bwB 
in  Roaahiit,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  March,  A.D.,  1755.  He  received  a  Sniihed  adib 
aation  in  the  Univerrity  of  Aberdeen,  and  completed  bis  theological  cotnae  in  the  aemL 
n«:ty  eonnecled  with  tlut  institution.  Ai  a  man,  he  waa  judicious  and  prudent — aa  a  Chrik 
tiao,  hi*  coDVtnatioD  was  in  Heaven,  and  whstaoever  things  were  tnie,  hoiieat,  just,  pan, 
lonly,  and  of  good  report,  these  were  his— <s  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  was  evangelical 
in  hia  aentiinenia,  circumspect  in  his  walk,  and  walchfiit  of  £e  spiritual  weHaie  of  Ui 
paopla,  of  which  he  had  the  oversight  fur  the  eitended  period  of  43  yean.  Hia  death, 
which,  ibowfa  deeply  and  sensibly  felt  to  be  a  gnat  loes  by  all  who  wcU  knew  and  ti^Mf 
appndated  Itis  sterling  nonh,  was  to  him  great  gain." 

"  This  BtotM  was  erected  by  Annt  MtKtntii,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  her  aflectioD- 
ate  husband,  Dugald  McKenzie,  who  departed  thia  life  tm  the  7th  <tf  Sept.,  1S09,  afad 
9T  yean  and  7  months. 

No  private  interest  did  his  soul  invade. 

No  fi>e  he  injured,  no  kind  friend  betrayed  i 

He  futlowed  viituF  as  his  surest  guide, 

Lived  like  a  Chriiiisn,  like  a  Clmstiaii  died." 

**  Id  memory  of  J«hn  Baptitit  Vaumant  Dt  Fmcimt,  fonnerly  a  captain  in  the  IHartk 

iqne  laoimant,  in  the  aervice  of  his  most  Christiin  MsjeKy,  Louis  tlie  XTI.,  mi  ta  thsif 

yaua  paat  a  dtUen  of  die  United  Stalea,  who  departed  tbia  Ife  Sth  January,  1611,  ia  M 

11m  tmt  ef  hii  ifk" 
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Matfield,  taken  from  Caughnawara  in  1798;  from  Albany  40, 
and  from  Johnstown,  NE.,  8  miles.  Cranberry  Creek,  Mayfield,  and 
Kicefield,  are  post-offices.     Pop.  2,615. 

Northampton,  taken  from  Broadaibin  in  1801.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Scandaga  river  and  the  Mayfield  creek,  lies  the  small  village 
of  •*  Fish  House,"  where  Sir  William  Johnson  had  his  snorting  lod^e, 
or  summer  retreat  Northampton,  or  Fish  House  village,  17  miles 
NE.  from  Johnstown,  is  a  small  tillage.  There  is  here  a  splendid 
bridge  across  the  river,  costing  about  tOOyOOO.  Northville  and  Os- 
borns  Bridge  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  1,526. 

Oppenheim,  taken  from  Palatine  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  63,  from 
Johnstown,  W.,  18  miles.  This  town  was  settled  in  1724,  by  (Jer- 
mans.  Its  present  inhabitants  are  characterized  by  the  hardy  in- 
dustry and  frugality  of  that  nation.  Oppenheim  and  Bracket's  Bridge 
are  post-ofiices.     Pop.  2,169. 

Perth,  recently  taken  from  Amsterdam,  of  Montgomery  county ; 
it  is  10  miles  K  of  Johnstown,  and  is  the  smallest  town  in  the  county. 
Pop.  737. 

Stratford,  taken  from  Palatine  in  1805;  from  Albany  63  miles. 
Nicholsville  is  a  small  settlement,  23  miles  NW.  from  Johnstown,  on 
.the  west  line  of  the  county.    Pop.  500. 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Genesee  county  was  taken  from  Ontario  in  1802,  and  has  since  .' 
been  much  reduced  by  the  formation  of  several  counties  from  it ; 
centrally  distant  from  New  York  321,  from  Albany  258  miles.  This 
oounty  pertains  to  the  great  plain  of  the  west,  and  forms  with  Wyo- 
ming the  highest  portion  of  it  Upon  the  west,  the  streams  run  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  east  to  the  Genesee  river :  as  in  limestone 
countries  generally,  the  streams  are  subject  to  much  fluctuation. 
The  soil  is  generally  highly  fertile,  and  produces  as  fine  crops  of 
wheat  as  any  part  of  the  state.  By  the  recent  erection  of  Wyoming 
county  from  tne  southern  portion,  this  county  is  reduced  to  twelve 
towns,  and  a  population  of  about  30,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  and  rates  of  wages,  taken  from 
a  history  of  Genesee  county,  published  in  1804,  by  Robert  M unroe : 

**  Wheat  from  63  cents  to  ^l  per  bushel ;  corn,  from  30  to  50  cents  a  biishel ;  hay, 
from  US  to  9^3  A  ton ;  butter  and  cheese,  from  10  to  16  cents  a  pound  ;  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
fit)m  050  to  980;  milch  cows,  9^6  to  $105;  a  pair  of  good  working  horses,  $100  to 
$125;  sheep,  S^  to  $4;  pork,  freshed  killed  in  winter,  $4  to  S6  a  100  lb. — salted  in 
Spring,  $6  to  9 10 ;  whiskey,  60  to  75  cents  a  gallon ;  salt,  $1  a  bushel,  weighing  56  lbs. , 
field  ashes,  4  to  9  cents  a  bushel :  600  bushels  may  be  manufactured  into  a  ton  of  pot  or 
pearl  ashes,  which  has  been  sold  at  market  at  $1^  to  $1.50 ;  and  some  persons  by  saving 
didr  ashes,  or  by  mamifacturing  them,  haTe  nearly  cleared  the  coat  of  improtiiv  hBol 
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na  viiM  of  *  Ubonr,  flO  to  915  *  raontli  ind  board ;  ■  mil  of  dothM,  made  from  (4 
to  $Si  a  pair  of  ifaoei,  %1.7S  10  (QJOf  Blore  goods  am  sold  at  very  moderats  pricaa,  tha 
tipvua  of  carriage  from  New  York  to  Albany  bein^  about  $S  ■  hondrad  weichu'Cl 

Alabama,  taken  from  Pembroke  and  Shelby  in  1826;  from  Albany 
357  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  in  the  Tonawants 
Indian  reservation,  part  of  which  waa  sold  in  1827-8.  The  Indi- 
ans have  yet  here,  and  In  Niagara  and  Erie  counties,  a  tract  of 
13,000  acres.  Their  village,  containing  about  300  inhabitants,  is  sit- 
uated in  this  town.  Alabama  post^flice  is  12  miles  NW.  from  Ba- 
Uvia.     Pop.  1,788. 

Alexandeb,  taken  from  Sheldon  in  1812 ;  from  Albany  247  milei ; 
drained  NE.  by  the  Tonawanta  creek.  Alexander,  on  the  Tono- 
wanta  railroad,  incorporated  in  1834,  has  about  seventy  dwelli^t. 
Brookville  is  a  small  settlement,  6  miles  south  of  Batavia.  The 
Alexander  classical  school,  in  this  town,  was  incorporated  in  1834. 
Pop.  2,241. 

Batavia  was  organized  in  1802 ;  it  has  a  level  surface  and  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Tonawanta  crepk,  Batavia,  the  shire  village,  incorporated 
in  1823,  is  laid  out  upon  a  plat  about  2  miles  square.  The  village  is 
principally  built  on  a  single  street  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Tonawanta  creek,  distant  from  Albany  244  mileft 
Bufialo  40,  Rochester  34,  Canandaigua  40,  Genesee  29,  Lockport  SS 
piiies.  Population  of  the  town,  4,219.  A  railroad  connects  Batavia 
with  Rochester, 


Western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Baiavia. 

The  above  is  a  western  view  of  the  central  part  of  Batavia,  ai 
■een  from  the  bridge  over  the  Tonawanta  creek,  about  40  rods  ?fW. 
from  the  courthouse  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving.  The 
village  consists  of  about  300  dwellings,  many  of  which  are  finely 
obstructed  of  brick.  The  spire  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  seen 
oo  the  \eii,  the  tower  of  the  Episcopal  on  the  right.  The  state  arse- 
nal is  about  a  mile  NW.  of  the  courthouse.    Thore  are  in  the  village^ 


1  bank,  and  2  printing  offices,  and  the  offine  of  the  Holland  Land  Conv 
pany.  Dr.  Dwight,  who  on  his  visit  to  Niagara  Falls  passed  through 
Batavia  in  Oct.,  1804,  states  that  at  that  time  it  contained  "  from  20 
to  80  houses ;  a  considerable  number  of  them  built  of  logs ;  the  rest 
small,  and  chiefly  of  one  story.  The  courthouse,  a  well-looking 
structure,  has  three  stories,  the  second  of  which  is  the  county  jail. 
He  also  says,  "  in  the  season  when  wc  were  on  the  ground,  so  many 
persons  were  ill  of  the  diseases  common  to  this  region,  that  those  who 
remained  well,  were  scarcely  able  lo  nurse  the  sick." 


Office  of  the  Holland  Land  Company. 

The  above  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  office  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company  in  Batavia,  about  80  rods  northward  fr(»n  the  courthouse. 
The  state  of  New  York,  in  1786,  granted  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
more  than  six  million  acres  of  her  western  territory,  [see  page  40,] 
which  that  stale  sold  to  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham,  for  one 
nuUion  of  dollars.  These  gentlemen  soon  after  extinguished  the  In- 
diaa  title  to  a  part  of  this  territory ;  they  surveyed  it  into  tracts, 
denominated  ranges  and  townships,  and  sold  large  parcels  to  specu- 
lators and  actual  settlers.  In  1790,  they  sold  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  residue  of  the  survey,  14204,000  acres,  to  Robert  Morris,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  eight  pence  the  acre,  who  Resold  it  to  Sir  William  Pult- 
oey.  Phelps  and  Gorham  being  unable  to  fulfil  their  contract  in  full 
with  Massachusetts,  compromised  .und  surrendered  that  part  of  the 
land  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  unextinguished ;  in  consideration 
of  which,  the  state  relinquished  two  thirds  of  the  contract  price.  In 
1796,  Robert  Morris  purchased  from  the  state  this  portion  aiso — ex- 
tinguished the  Indian  title — sold  off  several  large  tracts  upon  the  east 
ride,  and  nlong  the  Genesee,  and  mortgaged  the  residue  to  Wilhem 
Willink,  of  Amsterdam,  and  1 1  associates,  called  the  "  Holland  Land 
Company."  This  company,  by  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  ac- 
quired full  title  to  the  land,  surveyed  it,  and  opened  their  first  land- 
office  in  Batavia  in  1801.  "Having  sold  a  large  proportion  of  the 
country,  they,  in  1805.  conveyed  the  residue  of  the  wild  lands  to 
•ereral  companies,  who  have  nndertaken  to  retail  them." 
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^The  Holland  purchase  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  transit 
meridian  line  due  north  from  latitude  42^,  embracing  the  two  west* 
em  ranges  of  the  county  of  Allegany,  and  with  an  offset,  west,  of 
two  and  a  quarter  miles,  extending  north  to  Lake  Ontario,  on  the 
west  line  of  Murraytown,  Orleans  county — ^two  fifths  of  Allegany 
county,  the  greater  portion  of  Genesee  and  Orleans  counties,  and 
all  of  Niagara,  Erie,  Chatauque  and  Cattaraugus,"  with  the  exceptioD 
of  some  small  Indian  reservations. 

Batavia  has  acquired  celebrity  from  its  being  the  place  from  which 
William  Morgan  was  abducted  in  1826,  for  attempting  to  reveal  tke 
secrets  of  free  masonry.  Morgan,  it  appears,  was  bom  in  1774,  in 
Culpepper  county,  Va.  His  occupation  was  originally  that  of  a 
bricklayer  and  stone  mason.  He  removed  from  Virginia  in  1821, 
and  went  to  York,  U.  C. ;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Rochester. 
From  various  misfortunes,  he  became  quite  reduced  in  his  circuit- 
stances,  and  in  the  summer  of  1826  he  resided  in  the  village  of  Bata^ 
via.  While  here,  he  became  connected  with  D.  C.  Miller,  a  printer^ 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  work  disclosing  masonic  obligations, 
secret  signs,  &c.  Morgan,  it  appears,  was  a  royal  arch  mason ;  and 
when  the  fact  became  known  that  he  was  preparing  a  work  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  masonry,  many  of  the  masonic  fraternity  became  much 
excited,  and  appeared  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  disclosures. 
For  this  purpose,  his  character  was  assailed  in  the  public  prints.  la 
July,  1826,  Morgan  was  arrested  on  a  civil  suit  at  Batavia,  and  gave 
bail ;  he  was  afterward  arrested  and  hurried  to  jail,  without  time 
being  given  him  to  procure  bail,  and  search  was  made  at  his  lodgings 
for  his  papers  on  some  pretended  process,  the  sheriff  in  the  mean 
time  absenting  himself.  An  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  buns 
down  Miller's  printing  office,  where  ♦*  Morgan's  Book"  was  print- 
ing. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  10th,  application  was  made  to  J.  Chipman,  Esq^ 
a  magistrate  of  Canandaigua,  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend  Morgan  for 
stealing  a  shirt  and  cravat,  which  it  appeared  afterward  he  had  only 
borrowed.  The  warrant  being  issued,  the  constable  at  Canandaigua, 
attended  by  five  other  persons  from  that  place,  immediately  set  out 
for  Batavia,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening.  Early  the  next 
morning,  (Monday,)  Morgan  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  public 
house  where  the  party  had  slept ;  an  extra  stage-coach  was  procared, 
and  the  party  left  Batavia  for  Canandaigua,  with  Morgan  in  their  cus- 
tody. Miller  attempted  to  procure  the  release  of  Morgan  just  as  the 
carriage  was  starting,  but  he  was  pushed  aside,  and  the  driver  was 
urged  to  drive  fast  till  he  should  get  out  of  the  county.  Having 
arrived  in  Canandaigua,  Morgan  in  the  evening  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate  who  had  issued  tne  warrant,  and  was  by  him  examined 
and  discharged.  One  of  the  party  then  immediately  applied  to  the 
same  magistrate  for  a  warrant  against  Morgan  for  a  debt  of  about 
f  2,  which  he  said  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  a  tavem  keeper. 
Judgment  was  entered  against  Morgan  for  92.69,  debt  and  costs, 
and  an  execution  immediately  issued.    Morgan  took  off  his  coat,  and 
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offered  it  to  the  constable  to  levy  upon  for  the  debt  Tlie  constable 
declined  receiving  it,  and  Morgan  was  committed  to  the  Canandaigua 
jail  the  same  evening,  where  he  remained  till  the  evening  of  the  next 
day. 

On  the  12th  of  Sept,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  wife  of  the 

Slier,  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  execution,  consented  to  let 
organ  out  of  the  prison.  As  he  was  leaving  the  jail  steps,  he  was 
violently  seized  by  two  persons ;  he  struggled,  and  cried  "  murder," 
a  number  of  times.  Two  other  persons  now  came  up,  one  of  whom 
stopped  Morgan's  outcry  by  thrusting  a  handkerchief,  or  something 
similar,  into  his  mouth.  At  a  signal  given  by  one  of  the  party,  a  two- 
horse  carriage  now  drove  up ;  two  of  the  party  thrust  Morgan  into 
tlie  carriage,  and  then  eot  in  themselves.  This  carriage  arrived  in 
Rochester  about  day-dawn  the  next  morning.  Another  carriage 
was  procured,  and  relays  of  horses  were  obtained.  When  the  party 
arrived  at  New  Fane,  about  3  miles  from  Lockport,  they  sent  to  the 
sheriff  of  Niagara  county,  to  assist  them  in  getting  Morgan  into 
Canada.  The  sheriff  accordingly  left  Lockport,  attended  the  party, 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  horses,  &c.  They  arrived  at  Lewis- 
ton  about  midnight ;  here  another  carriage  was  procured,  and  the 
party  was  driven  to  the  burying  ground  near  Fort  Niagara.  Here 
they  left  the  carriage  and  proceeded  with  Morgan  in  their  custody  to 
the  ferry,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Canada  side.  After  conferring  with 
a  number  of  persons  in  Niagara  village,  Morgan  was  brought  back, 
as  arrangements  had  not  been  completed  for  his  reception.  This 
event  it  appears  had  been  anticipated.  Morgan  was  taken  to  the 
magazine  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  locked  in  before  day-dawn,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  September. 

On  the  day  that  Morgan  was  put  into  the  magazine,  a  royal  arch 
chapter  was  installed  at  Lcwiston,  which  event  called  toffether  a 
considerable  assemblage  of  masons  from  the  vicinity.  *'  In  the  even- 
ing, 20  or  30  persons  came  to  the  fort  from  Lewiston.  About  mid- 
night, 7  persons,  stated  to  be  royal  arch  masons,  held  a  consultation 
on  the  plain  near  the  graveyard,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Morgan 
should  be  disposed  of.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  them  appeared 
to  be,  that  Mori^an  had  forfeited  his  life  for  a  breach  of  his  masonic 
obligations,  and  that  they  ought  to  see  the  penalty  executed  by 
drowning  him  in  the  river ;  some  of  the  company  discovering  a  re- 
luctance to  go  to  such  lengths,  the  project  was  abandoned  at  that  time. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th,  a  similar  consultation  was  held  between 
four  persons,  but  nothing  was  decided  on.  ''  As  to  the  disposition  of 
Morgan,  after  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  September,  nothing  has  yet 
been  known  judicially,  but  circumstances  are  strong,  to  induce  the 
belief  that  he  was  put  to  death  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Sept, 
1826,  by  being  cast  into  the  depths  of  Niagara  river."* 

Bergen,  taken  from  Murray  in  1818 ;  bounds  since  altered.    Ber- 

*  Report  of  Mr.  WhitdeMy  and  odion,  at  the  United  States  aDti-maaonic  cooTention, 
held  atPbilMWiOtte,  Sept.  11th,  1680^ 


gen  is  a.  small  village,  16  miles  NB.  from  Batavia.  North  Bergen 
and  Stone  Church  are  post-otficcs.     Pop.  1,S35. 

Bbt  HA  NY,  taken  from  Batavia  in  1612;  from  Albany  241  miles. 
Bethany,  S  miles  SE.,  Linden  10  miles  S.  from  Batavia,  Bennet'i 
Settlement,  and  East  Bethany,  are  small  villages.  Pop.  2,298.  The 
Genesee  Manual  Labor  Seminary,  in  this  town,  was  incorporated  in 
1832 — capital  •20,000,  with  a  farm  annexed. 

BvRON,  taken  from  Bergen  in  1820;  from  Albany  247,  from  Ba- 
tavia, NE.,  10  miles.  Byron  and  South  Byron  are  small  villages^— 
the  latter  of  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Batavia  and  Rochester  rail- 
road. Pop.  1,908.  In  the  SW.  part  of  the  town,  sulphuric  acid  is 
produced  in  great  quantities  in  a  diluted  and  concentrated  state,  in  a 
nillock  230  feet  long  and  100  broad,  elevated  5  feet  above  the  plain. 

Dabi£n,  taken  from  Pembroke  in  1832;  from  Albany  255  milet. 
Darien,  13  miles  SW.  from  Batavia,  and  Darien  Centre,  are  small 
villages.     Pop.  2,406.  ^ 

Elsa,  taken  from  Batavia  in  1820 ;  from  Albany  250  miles.  Pine 
Hill,  6  miles  N.  from  Batavia,  Oakfield,  and  Careysvilie,  are  small 
villages.    Pop.  3,161. 


Eastern  view  of  Le  Roy  Village. 

Le  Roy,  named  after  Mr.  Jacob  Le  Rov,  a  French  gentleman  from 
Paris,  who  was  a  large  proprietor,  was  taken  from  Cuedonia  in  1SI2, 
and  organized  by  the  name  of  Bellona ;  from  Albany  234  miles.  Le 
Roy  viliage  was  founded  in  1810,  by  Mr.  Le  Roy,  and  incorporated 
in  1634.  It  contiiins  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  about  260  dwellings,  aurrounded  by  ample  lota 
and  of  very  neat  appearance.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  Allen's  creek,  near  the  Baptist  church.  The  full  in 
the  creek  here,  and  in  the  vicinity,  is  considerable.  At  tlie  village  it 
is  iS  feet ;  within  b  mile  is  another  fall  of  ST,  and  -mliiin  »  milss  a 
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third  of  80  feet  South  Le  Roy  is  a  small  settlement^  12  miles  from 
Batavia.    Pop.  4,335. 

Pavilion,  organized  in  1841.  This  township  comprises  the  north- 
cm  part  of  the  original  town  of  Covineton,  now  in  Wyoming  county. 
Pavilion  is  a  small  village,  11  miles  SE.  from  Batavia. 

Pembroke,  taken  from  Batavia  in  1812;  bounds  since  altered; 
firom  Albany  257  miles.  Richville,  14  miles  W.  from  Batavia,  and 
Corfu,  are  small  villages.     East  Pembroke  is  a  post-office.     Pop. 

Dr.  Dwight,  who  travelled  through  this  town  in  Oct.,  1804,  notices 
the  circumstance  of  his  passing,  when  in  this  part  of  the  state,  through 
oak  plains  or  openings.  These  grounds  are  described  as  having  a 
varied  surface,  and  in  a  great  degree  destitute  of  forests,  but  covered 
with  grass,  weeds,  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds :  he  supposes  these 
openings  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Indians  burning  them  over,  to 
produce  pasture  for  deer.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  4tb 
voL  of  his  Travels. 

"  When  one  of  these  plaint  it  teen  at  a  little  distance,  a  trayeller  enieiig:ing  from  the  forest 
naturally  concludes,  that  it  it  the  commencement  of  a  settled  country,  and  as  he  advancet 
towards  it,  is  instinctively  led  to  cast  his  eye  forward  to  find  the  village  of  which  it  is  the 
outtkirt.  From  this  impression  his  mind  will  be  unable  to  free  itself:  for  the  thought, 
though  given  up,  will  recur  again  and  again,  in  spite  of  his  absolute  conviction  that  he  is 
io  the  heart  of  an  immense  wilderness.  At  the  same  time  a  sense  of  stillness  and  solitude, 
a  feeling  of  absolute  retirement  from  the  world,  deeper  and  more  affecting  than  any  which 
he  has  even  suspected  before,  will  be  forced  upon  him  while  he  is  roving  over  one  of  these 
tequestered  regions.  No  passage  out  of  them  is  presented  to  his  eye.  Yet  though  the 
tract  around  him  is  seemingly  bounded  ever]m'herc,  the  boundary  is  everywhere  obscure ; 
being  formed  by  trees  thinly  dispersed,  and  retired  beyond  each  other,  at  such  distance?,  as 
that  while  in  many  placet  they  actually  limit  the  view,  they  appear  rather  to  border  dim, 
indiatinct  openingt  into  other  tracts  of  country.  Thus  be  always  feels  the  limit  to  be  un. 
certain ;  and  untU  he  it  actually  leaving  one  of  these  plains,  will  continually  expect  to  find 
a  part  of  die  expansion  still  spreading  beyond  the  reach  of  hit  eye.  At  every  little  distance, 
etpecially  on  the  higher  groundt,  the  view  it  widely,  though  indefinitely  extended  along  the 
eui&ce ;  and  a  bttle  above  where  he  lookt  through  the  ttemt  of  the  trees,  is  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon.  On  every  side  a  moldtude  of  chasms  conduct  his  eye  beyond  the  labyrinth 
by  which  he  it  torrounded ;  and  present  an  imaginary  passage  back  into  the  world,  horn 
which  he  it  withdrawn ;  bewildering  him  with  expectation,  continually  awakened  to  be 
continnally  disappointed.  Thut  in  a  kind  of  wild,  romantic  rapture,  he  wanders  over  thete 
I^ain^  with  emotiont  timilar  to  those  with  which,  when  a  child,  he  roamed  through  the 
wiMemett  crtated  in  Arabian  tales,  or  the  imaginary  regions  spread  before  him  in  a  dream. 
He  it  not  only  teparated  from  all  human  beingt,  bat  it  every  moment  conscious  of  this 
separation.  Whenever  he  aacendt  one  of  the  tuperior  elevationa,  he  seems  to  stand  aboTS 
the  rest  of  the  globe.  On  every  tide  he  lookt  downward ;  and  beholds  a  prospect  with 
maay  viataa,  opening  indeed  around  him,  but  conducting  his  eye  to  no  definite  object,  and 
losing  it  in  confusion  and  obscurity.  His  view  is  confined  by  neither  forests  nor  moun- 
tains :  while  yet  trees  in  a  thin  dispersion  partly  interrupt  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  discover, 
through  their  various  openings,  that  it  has  no  other  limitation  than  the  skirts  of  the  heav. 
enSrf-' While  he  wandefs  on  through  this  bewildering  scenery,  he  cannot  fail  to  remember, 
that  on  these  plains  Indians  have  lived,  and  roved,  and  hunted,  and  fought,  ever  since  their 
first  arrival  firom  the  shores  of  Asia.  Here,  unless  they  molested  each  other,  there  was 
nothing  to  molest  them.  They  were  the  sole  lords,  the  undisturbed  possessors  of  the 
country.  Here,  therefore,  he  will  call  up  before  his  imagination  the  secret  windings  of  the 
ecout ;  the  burst  of  the  warJioop ;  the  iiiry  of  an  Indian  onset ;  the  triumphant  display  of 
ecalps ;  .and  the  horrors  of  the  war^anee  before  the  tortured  and  expiring  captive.  Whether 
thete  dioughtt  will  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  any  future  traveller,  I  know  not :  in  my  own 
they  tprang  up  instinctively.*' 

Stafpobd,  taken  from  Batavia  and  Le  Roy  in  1820 ;  from  Albany 
238  miles.  Stafford  Centre,  6  miles  £.  from  Batavia,  Morgansville 
7,  and  Roanoke  9  miles,  are  ttnall  villages.    Pop^  2,560. 
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GREENE  COUNTY. 

Gebenb  county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  was  taken 
from  Ulster  and  Albany  counties  in  1800  ;  greatest  length  42  miles ; 

S'eatest  breadth  on  the  Hudson  28  miles ;  centrally  distant  from 
ew  York  130,  and  from  Albany  35  miles.  The  surface  is  every- 
where hilly,  and  the  larger  portion  mountainous.  The  CattskiU 
mountains,  after  following  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  southeast  angle,  turn  north  and  northwest, 
and  pass  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  county  into  Schoharie. 
The  general  elevation  of  this  range  is  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  above 
the  adjacent  country ;  while  many  of  the  peaks  are  elevated  from 
3,000  to  3,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson.  Round  Top  has 
an  elevation  of  3,718  feet,  High  Peak  3,804,  and  Pine  Orchard  3,000 
feet  The  whole  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, yet  it  affords  a  fine  soil  for  pastures,  with  some  arable  land. 
The  northeastern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  are  less  hilly,  and 
have  many  valleys,  rich  and  extensive.  Much  attention  is  paid  to 
agriculture,  and  more  leather  is  manufactured  in  this  than  in  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  The  county  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
A  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  New 
England  descent,  and  are  noted  for  morality  and  industry.  Pop. 
80,446.     The  county  is  divided  into  eleven  towns. 

Athens  was  taken  from  CattskiU  and  Coxsackie  in  1815.  Atheni 
village  was  incorporated  in  1805.  It  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  the  city  of  Hudson ;  from  New  York  116,  from 
Albany' 29  miles.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  extending  along  the  shore 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  is  viewed  advantageously  from  the  city 
of  Hudson.  [See  view  of  Hudson.^  The  northern  section  of  the 
village  was  laid  out  about  1790,  by  Edward  Livingston,  Brockholst 
Livingston,  Elihu  Chauncey  Goodrich,  and  associates ;  the  southern 
in  1801,  by  Isaac  Northrop,  Alexander  Alexander,  Patrick  Hamilton* 
and  others.  The  village  now  contains  several  churches,  and  about 
150  dwellings.  It  is  a  place  of  much  business,  ^d  its  natural  ad- 
vantages are  such,  that  in  time  it  must  be  one  or  considerable  im- 
portance. A  ferry  plies  constantly  between  it  and  Hudson.  Pop. 
2,387. 

The  following  account  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Hamilton,  in  1818» 
is  taken  from  a  newspaper  published  at  the  time : 

**Amo9t  daring  atrocity, — HudMm,  Avgust  1,  1813. — On  Saturday  afternoon  last,  the 
body  of  Mips  Sally  Hamilton,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hamilton,  Eiq.,  of  Athens,  (on  th« 
opposite  bank  of  the  North  river,)  was  found  in  the  creek  which  empties  itself  into  the 
river,  about  one  hundred  rods  north  of  the  upper  settlementiof  that  village.  The  cuennu 
•tances  attending  the  daring  deed  which  produced  this  young  lady's  death,  are  most  agoni. 
nog,  and  such  as  at  once  exhibit  a  most  wretched  deterioration  in  the  morals  of  tociAQr, 
The  /acts  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  them  are  as  follows : 

**  On  Wedn<wday  evening  last,  about  8  o^clock.  Miss  Hamilton  left  the  bonae  of  Wr 
aifter,  in  the  lower  settlement  of  the  village  of  Athens,  where  she  had  been  visiting,  to  r«. 
tun  to  her  laiber'a  houae  in  the  upper  settlement,  'the  two  ■ectlements  are  tonrarda  htif  ft 
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mile  apart,)  accompanied  by  several  of  her  acquaintances.  On  reaching  the  upper  settle. 
ment,  part  of  her  company  stopped  at  a  store  to  make  some  purchases,  and  on  being  desired 
to  go  in,  she  also  stopped  at  the  door,  but  excused  herself,  urging  that  she  had  been  from 
home  all  day  and  was  anxious  to  return.  When  she  left  tliis  store  it  was  precisely  hald 
past  8  o'clock.  From  here  she  wss  accompanied  by  two  elderly  ladies,  and  when  she 
parted  from  them,  was  within  twenty  rods  of  her  father^  house.  After  she  parted  frum 
diese  ladies  no  pondve  account  of  her  can  be  traced,  although  the  twenty  rods  she  had  to 
walk  to  reach  her  father's  house  is  nearly  as  thickly  settled  as  any  part  of  the  city  of  Hud 
■on  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  afternoon  that  her  absence  was  discovered,  when  het 
■ister,  at  whose  house  she  had  been  the  preceding  day,  visited  her  fiither's,  and  both  parties 
missing  the  favorite  of  the  family,  mutual  inquiries  of  her  were  made,  which,  on  further  in- 
quiry  among  the  neighbors,  resulted  in  the  distressing  eclaircissement  embraced  by  tlie  pre 
Mding  detail.  The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  search  made  for  her  in  every  direction 
without  effect. 

**  The  only  intelligence  that  could  be  obtained  that  in  any  way  tended  to  elucidate  her 
&te  was,  that  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  which  she  disappeared,  a  woman 
who  was  in  the  back  part  of  the  hotise  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  street  to  that  to  which 
■he  had  to  turn  to  go  to  her  father's,  came  into  the  front  part  of  the  house,  and  inquired 
with  some  agitation  if  they  had  just  then  heard  the  stifled  cries  of  a  woman  in  distress. 
The  reply  being  given  in  the  negative,  the  inquiry  was  dropped.  This  comer  of  the  street 
is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  water  side,  and  turning  which,  from  the  street  she  was  last 
parted  with  in,  to  go  to  her  father's  house,  she  would  leave  the  road  that  led  direct  to  the 
creek  beyond  the  village.  About  9  o'clock,  also,  or  a  httle  after,  the  cries  of  a  female  in 
distress  were  heard  by  the  people  of  a  house  about  80  rods  beyond  the  creek ;  they  were 
heard  twice  or  thrice  very  distinctly,  and  afterward  rather  faintly ;  but  imagining  that  they 
must  be  deceived,  and  that  it  was  the  noise  of  the  boys  in  the  villsge,  they  thought  but  little 
of  it  until  the  next  day,  when  the  absence  of  Miss  Hamilton  was  sscertained ;  blood  was 
found  upon  the  timbers  of  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  creek,  where  two  of  the  plank  were 
missing.  The  creek  was  now  searched,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and,  in  this  state  of  painful 
incertitude,  the  search  was  renewed  on  Saturday,  the  third  day  of  her  absence,  when  the 
body  was  found  about  half  a  mile  up  the  creek  beyond  the  bridge,  nearly  as  far  as  a  boat 
could  be  pushed.  The  body  was  aAerward  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  jury  summoned  for 
the  purpose,  ^on  which  were  two  physicians,)  who  conveyed  it  to  her  father's  house ;  and 
after  an  examination  of  evidence,  Slc.,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  yoimg 
lady  had  been  wilfully  murdered  by  mme  peraon  or  persona  unknoum.  From  the  coroner  and 
several  of  the  jury,  we  understand  that  the  skull  above  the  left  eye  was  fractured,  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  cheek  bone  under  the  left  eye  was  broken,  tha^  the  hands  were  much 
lacerated,  each  arm  near  the  shoulder  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  seized  there  with 
violence,  and  on  her  breast  there  were  marks  of  blows — but  that  lower  down  on  her  body 
there  were  no  signs  of  violence  having  been  offered  her. 

**  The  conclusion  drawn  from  all  these  circumstances  is,  that  at  the  time  of  her  passing 
the  comer  into  the  street  that  led  to  her  father's  house,  where  the  stifled  cries  of  a  woman 
wese  heard,  she  was  forcibly  seized  by  ruffians,  and  conveyed  by  land  or  water  to  some 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  creek  before  mentioned,  where  the  altornative  was  probably 
<^ered  her,  of  submitting  to  the  hellish  embraces  of  the!<c  murderers,  or  of  instant  death. 
At  this  time  it  most  undoubtedly  was,  that  she  uttered  those  moving  sluieks  which  were 
heard  at  the  house  north  of  the  creek,  and  when,  to  stop  her  cries,  and  prevent,  as  they 
probably  conceived,  aPpossibility  of  detection,  the  blows  were  inflicted  that  terminated  her 
existence.  After  this,  it  appears  probable  that  the  miu'derers  took  the  body  to  the  bridge, 
and  from  thence  plimged  it  into  the  water  and  it  drifted  up  the  creek ;  or  else  that  it  was 
lowered  down  from  the  bridge  into  a  boat,  and  conveyed  to  near  the  place  where  it  was 
found ;  one  of  the  planks  of  the  bridge  being  foimd  near  the  body,  is  in  support  of  the 
former  position,  but  the  circumstance  of  there  being  little  or  no  current  in  the  creek  from 
the  tide,  argues  that  the  latter  mode  was  adopted. 

"  Miss  Hamilton  was  about  20  years  of  age,  of  a  very  respectable  family,  and  possessed 
to  the  full  an  equal  share  of  the  attractions  and  accomplishments  of  her  sex  ;  superadded 
to  which,  she  ei^oyed  a  most  irreproachable  character.  Her  funeral  was  attended  on 
Simday,  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  from  this  city,  ss  well  as  from  the  village  of 
Athens ;  and  no  occurrence  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  vicinity,  that  has  ever  excited  to 
an  equal  degree  the  sensibility  of  the  commuruty.  Suspicion  rests  upon  no  person  re. 
siding  in  this  neighborhood ;  but  to  be  more  particular  on  this  head  at  the  present  moment, 
might  jeopardize  the  prospect  there  is  of  apprehending  the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  act, 
for  we  are  not  without  the  strongest  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  announce  to  the  pabhe 
th«t  the  viUiane  have  been  detected.** 
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In  1815,  Patrick  Cavanagh  confessed  himself  the  murderer,  and  re 
lated  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  it  was  committed ;  but  on  his  trial 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  insane,  and  he  was  accordingly 
acquitted.  Some  tima  After,  Lent  a  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  army,  com- 
plained of  a  comrade  by  the  name  of  Sickler,  as  beine  the  author  of 
the  crime.  At  the  trial,  Lent  testified  that  he  was  with  Sickler  at  the 
time,  and  stood  silently  by  and  witnessed,  although  he  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  transaction ;  and  that  previous  to  the  murder,  Sickler 
committed  an  outrage  upon  her  person.  In  the  course  of  the  trial 
it  became  evident  that  the  whole  story  was  a  fabrication  on  the  part 
of  Lent,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  offered  reward.  Sickler 
was  acQuitted,  and  Lent  arrested,  tried,  and  condenmed  to  the  state 
prison  for  perjury,  where  he  died  some  years  since. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  murder,  and  as  yet  the 
transaction  remains  a  mystery.  The  following  inscription  is  firom 
the  monument  in  one  of  the  burying  grounds  at  Athens : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  Sally  Hamilton,  who  was  murdered  by  unknown  hands  in 
the  evening  of  the  25th  of  August,  A.D.,  1813,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age.  Parenul 
afiectioxi  erects  this  monument. 

"  Does  youth,  does  beauty  lead  this  line  7 
Do  sympathetic  tears  their  breast  alarm  7 
Speak,  Heavenly  Spirit !  breathe  a  strain  divine,— 
Ee'n  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to  charm ; 
Tell  them  them  that  tho*  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  die^— 
*Twas  e*en  in  thee, — yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 
And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God." 

Cairo,  orij?inaIIy  named  Canton,  was  taken  from  Catskill,  Cox- 
sackie,  and  Freehold,  (now  Durham  and  Greenville,)  in  1803.  The 
surface  of  the  town  is  mountainous  and  hilly.  Pop.  2,862.  Cairo, 
upon  the  Susquehannah  turnpike,  10  miles  NW.  of  Catskill,  has  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church,  and 
400  inhabitants.  Acra,  14  miles  NW.  from  Catskill,  is  a  small  settle- 
ment 

Catskill  was  organized  in  1788  as  part  of  Albany  county;  since 
modified.  The  town  had  a  small  annexation  from  Saugerties  in 
1822.  The  surface  and  soil  are  quite  diversified.  On  the  west  are  the 
Kaatsber^s,  of  a  lofty  mountain  character,  bordered  by  many  hills 
of  no  inferior  magnitude ;  and  the  intervening  plain  that  extends 
towards  the  Hudson  has  a  broken  surface,  especially  in  the  southern 
part,  whilst  the  northern  has  a  high  level  plain  of  sand  and  glay. 
The  Catskill  creek  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  re- 
ceiving in  its  course  a  number  of  fine  mill  streams,  which,  with  the 
Catskill,  are  bordered  with  rich  tracts  of  alluvial  land.  Pop.  5,839. 
Leeds  and  Jefferson  are  small  villages. 

The  village  of  Catskill  was  incorporated  in  1806,  and  is  the  seat 
of  justice  for  the  county.  The  village  is  principally  built  in  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Catskill,  between  whicn  and  the  Hudson  is  a  bluff  150 
feet  in  height.  The  annexed  engraving  is  a  NW.  view  of  the  village^ 
as  seen  from  an  elevation  called  Ashley  Hill,  at  its  northern  extremi- 
ty.   The  drawbridge  over  the  Catskill  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  will 
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Nortkaeitem  view  of  Cattkill, 

admit  the  passage  of  sloops  aome  distance  above  it.  The  mouth  of 
tiie  creek  makes  a  good  harbor  for  sloops ;  and  a  long  and  broad 
dyke,  wailed  with  stone,  connects  the  snore  with  an  island  in  the 
river,  affording  a  place  for  buildings,  and  a  commodious  landing  for 
steamboats.  The  principal  street  m  the  village  is  about  half  a  mile 
in  extent,  having  quite  a  buaiBess-like  appearance.  The  steamboat 
landing  is  about  1  mile  distant.  There  are  in  the  village  1  Dutch  Re- 
formed, 1  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  I  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist 
church.  There  are  2  banks,  2  newspaper  establishments,  and  about 
300  dwellings.  Distant  S  miles  Irom  Hudson,  1 1 1  from  New  York, 
and  33  from  Albany. 

"  Although  not  in  the  town,  yet  as  connected  by  name  and  many 
relations  with  Catskill,  we  may  describe  here  the  Pine  Orchard  and 
Mountain  House,  noted  attractions  to  tourists.  They  are  in  Hunter, 
near  its  eastern  boundary.  12  miles  west  from  Catskill  village.  The 
road  from  the  village  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  9  miles,  has  little 
■  of  interest  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  by  a  good  though  circui- 
tous road  of  3  miles,  but  which,  often  running  upon  the  brink  of  a 
deep  ravine,  or  beneath  frowning  precipices,  excites  nn  unwelcome 
degree  of  terror.  The  hotel,  erected  by  '  The  Kaatskill  Mountain 
AsBf  ciation,'  at  the  cost  of  92S,00O,  is  on  a  circular  platform  of  rock, 
of  uneven  surface,  having  an  area  of  about  6  acres.  The  building  is 
140  feet  by  24,  4  stories  high,  with  piazzas  in  front,  nnd  a  wing  for 
lodging  rooms,  and  is  duly  fitted  and  furnished  lor  the  accommodation 
of  its  numerous  guests. 

"  The  prospect  from  this  rock  is  more  cxteniiTe  and  diversified 
than,  perhaps,  from  any  other  point  in  the  United  States.  Petty 
inequalities  disappear,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country  is  spread 
out  as  a  plain.  The  eye  roves,  in  endless  gratification,  over  lamiB, 
villages,  towns,  and  cities,  stretching  between  the  Green  mountains 
of  Vermont  on  the  north  and  the  Highlands.    The  Hudson  river,  with 
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CatikiU  Mountain  House. 

its  green  isles  nnd  thousand  sheets  of  white  c&nvasB,  becomes  visible 
for  60  miles  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  At  times,  a  thick  curtain  of 
clouds  of  ever-changing  form,  veils  the  region  of  lower  earth  from 
sight ;  and  in  their  respective  seasons,  storms  of  rain  and  snow  spend 
their  force  in  mid  air,  beneath  the  rays  of  a  bright  snn  which  gilds 
the  mountain  above  them.  The  scene,  when  gradually  unfolded  with 
the  day,  is  most  enchanting. 

*•  A  few  years  since  this  delightful  position  was  almost  unknown 
snd  rarely  visited ;  but  the  reports  of  the  extent,  beauty,  and  gran- 
deur of  its  prospects,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  at  length 
fixed  public  attention.  The  number  of  visiters  at  each  successive 
season  increased,  until  the  temporary  buildings  at  first  erected  gave 
place  to  the  edifice  we  have  described.  The  following  heights  on 
the  mountain  have  been  given  by  CapL  Partridge:  Mountain  house, 
2,212  feet  above  the  Hudson;  1,882  feet  above  Lawrence's  tav- 
ern; 1,547  feet  above  the  turnpike  gate,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  IMT  alx)ve  Gix<:n's  bridge. 

"  Two  miles  from  the  hotel  are  the  Kaaterskill  Falls,  upon  a  stream 
flowing  from  two  lakes,  each  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  about  a  half  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  After  a  west 
course  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  waters  fall  perpendicularly  17.^  feet, 
and  pausing,  momentarily,  upon  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  precipitate  them- 
selves 85  teet  more,  making  the  whole  descent  of  the  cataract  200 
feet.  Below  this  point,  the  current  is  lost  in  the  dark  ravine  or  clove 
through  which  it  seeks  the  valley  of  the  Calskill.  The  water-fall, 
with  all  its  boldness,  forms,  however,  but  one  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  scene.  From  the  edge  of  the,£rBt  falls  is  beheld  a  dreary 
24 
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chaum,  whose  steep  sides,  covered  with  dark  ivy  and  thick  summer 
foliage,  seem  like  a  green  bed  prepared  for  the  waters.  Making  a 
circuit  from  this  spot,  and  descending  about  midway  of  the  first  fall, 
the  spectator  enters  an  immense  j^tural  amjMtheatre  bchinci  the 
cascade,  roofed  |)y  a  magnificent  c Ang  of  WSI9  having  in^front  the 
falling  torrent,  and  beyond  it  the  wild  mofRtain  dell,  over  which  the 
clear  blue  sky  is  visible.  The  falls  on  the  west  branch  of  Kaalerskill 
have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  more  than  120  feet,  and^he  stream 
descends  in  rapids  and  cascades  400  feet  in  100 -rods.  The  Kaaters- 
kiU  has  a  devious  and  very  rapid  course  of  about  8  miles,  to  the  Cats- 
kill,  near  the  village.  The  falls  are  best  seen  from  below ;  and  the 
view  from  the  Pine  Orchard  is  better  between  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  and 
at  sunset,  than  in  the  middle  of  the  day." — GordorCs  Gaz. 
•  The  following  description  of  this  view  from  the  Catskill  mountain 
house  is  given  by  Miss  Martineau : 

**  After  tea  I  went  out  upon  the  plarfomi  in  front  of  the  house,  having  been  warned  not 
to  go  too  near  the  edge,  bo  as  to  fall  an  unmeasured  depth  into  the  forest  below.  I  sat 
upon  the  edge  as  a  security  against  stepping  over  unawares.  The  stars  were  bright  over, 
head,  and  had  conquered  half  the  sky,  giving  promise  of  what  we  ardently  desired,  a  fine 
morrow.  Over  the  other  half,  the  mass  of  thunderclouds  was,  I  supposed,  heaped  together, 
fur  I  could  at  first  discern  nothing  of  the  champaign  which  I  knew  must  be  stretched  below. 
Suddenly,  and  from  that  moment  incessantly,  gushes  of  red  lightning  poured  out  from  the 
cloudy  canopy,  revealing  not  merely  the  horizon,  but  the  course  of  the  river,  in  all  its  wind, 
ings  through  the  valley.  This  thread  of  river,  thus  illuminated,  looked  like  a  flash  uf  light- 
ning  caught  by  some  strong  hand  and  laid  along  in  the  valley.  All  the  principal  features 
of  the  landscape  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  discemed  by  this  sulphurous  light ;  but  my 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  river,  which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  like 
an  apparition  at  the  summons  of  my  impatient  will.  It  could  be  borne  only  for  a  short 
time ;  this  dazzling,  bewildering  alternation  of  glare  and  blackness,  of  vast  reality  and 
nothingnesB.  I  was  soon  glad  to  draw  back  from  the  precipice  and  seek  the  candlelight 
within. 

**  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  shall  never  forget,  if  I  live  to  a  humlrcd,  how  the  world 
lay  at  my  feet  one  Sunday  morning.  I  rose  ver}'  early,  and  looked  abroad  from  my  win. 
dow,  two  stories  above  the  platform.  A  dense  fog,  exactly  level  with  my  eyes,  as  it  ap. 
peared,  roofed  in  the  whole  plain  of  the  earth ;  a  dusky  firmament  in  which  the  stars  had 
hidden  themselves  for  the  day.  Such  is  the  account  which  an  antediluvian  spectator  would 
probably  have  given  of  it.  This  solid  fimianent  had  spaces  in  it,  however,  through  which 
gushes  of  sunlight  were  poured,  lighting  up  the  ppires  of  white  churches,  and  clusters  of 
rarm  buildings  too  small  to  be  otherwise  distinguished ;  and  especially  the  river,  with  its 
sloops  floating  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam.  The  firmament  rose  and  melted,  or  parted  oflf 
into  the  likeness  of  snowy  sky  mountains,  and  left  tlie  cool  Sabbath  to  brood  brightly  over 
the  land.  What  human  interest  sanctifies  a  bird's-eye  view !  I  suppose  this  its  peculiar 
cliann,  for  its  churm  is  found  to  deepen  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  mind.  To  an  infent, 
a  champaign  of  a  hundred  miles  is  not  so  much  as  a  yard  square  of  gay  carpet.  To  the 
rustic  it  is  less  Iniwitching  than  a  paddock  with  two  cows.  To  the  philosopher,  what  is  it 
not  7  As  he  casts  his  eye  over  its  glittering  towns,  its  scattered  hamlets,  its  secluded  homes, 
its  mountain  ranges,  church  spires,  and  untrodden  forests,  it  is  a  picture  of  life ;  an  epitome  of 
the  human  uni\  ene  ;  the  complete  volume  of  moral  philosophy,  for  which  he  has  sought  in 
vain  in  all  libranes.  On  the  left  horizon  are  the  Green  mountains  of  Vermont,  and  at  the 
rigfa*.  extremity  sparkles  the  Adantic.  Beneath  lies  the  forest  where  the  deer  are  hiding 
and  the  birds  rejoicing  in  song.  Beyond  the  river  he  sees  spread  the  rich  plains  of  Con. 
necticut ;  there,  where  a  blue  expanse  lies  beyond  the  triple  range  of  hills,  are  the  churches 
of  religious  Massachusetts,  sending  up  their  Sabbath  psalms ;  praise  which  he  is  too  high  to 
hear,  while  God  is  not.  The  fields  and  waters  seem  to  him  to-day  no  more  truly  property 
than  the  skies  which  shine  down  upon  them ;  and  to  think  how  some  below  are  busyiqg 
their  thoughts  this  Sabbath-day  about  how  they  shall  hedge  in  another  field,  or  multiply 
their  flocks  on  yonder  meadows,  gives  him  a  taste  of  the  same  pity  which  Jesus  felt  in  his 
solitude  when  his  followers  were  contending  about  which  should  be  greatest.  It  seams 
•truige  to  him  now  that  man  should  call  any  thiog  Att  but  the  power  which  is  in  him,  and 
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which  can  create  somewhat  more  vast  and  beantiial  than  all  that  this  horizon  encIosM. 
Here  be  gains  the  conviction,  to  bo  never  again  shaken,  that  all  that  is  real  is  ideal ;  that 
the  joys  and  sorrows  ot'  mfla'dk)  ndt  spring  up  out  of  the  ground,  or  fly  abroad  on  the  wingi 
of  the  wind,  or  come  shoAmd'-down  from  the  sky  ;  that  good  cannot  be  hedged  in,  nor 


evil  barred  out ;  even  tlfp^Bttlpes  not  nm^  tlie  spirit  through  the  eye  alone,  nor  wisdom 
through  the  jnedium.ofr80it^NHiIenco  ofl^  He  becomes  of  one  mind  wi*h  the  spiritual 
Berkeley,  that- the  fucc  of  naiurtf^lf,  the  very  picnire  of  woods,  and  streams,  and  mead, 
ows,  is  a  hieroglyphic  writing  in  the  spirit  itself,  of  which  the  retina  is  no  iniorpreter.  Tha 
proof  is  just  fc^^ow  him,  (at  least  ir  came  under  my  eye,)  in  the  lady,  (not  American,)  who» 
after'glancing  over  the  landscape,  brings  her  chair  into  the  pioua,  and,  turning  her  back  to 
the  champaign,  and  her  face  to  the  wooden  walls  of  the  hotel,  begins  the  study,  this  Son. 
day  morning,  of  her  lapful  of  newspapers.  What  a  sermon  is  thus  preached  to  him  at  this 
moment  from  a  very  hackneyed  text !  To  him  that  hath  much,  that  hath  the  eye,  and  ear, 
and  wealth  of  tlie  spirit,  shall  more  be  given,  even  a  replenishing  of  this  spiritual  life  frcmi 
that  which  to  others  is  formless  and  dumb ;  while  from  him  tliat  hath  little,  who  trusts  in 
that  which  lies  about  him  rather  than  in  that  which  lives  within  him,  shall  be  taken  away, 
by  natural  decline,  the  power  of  perceiving  and  enjoying  what  is  within  his  own  domain. 
To  him  who  is  already  enriched  with  large  divine  and  human  revelations  this  scene  is,  for 
all  its  stillness,  musical  with  divine  and  human  speech ;  while  one  who  has  been  deafened 
by  the  din  of  worldly  affairs  can  hear  nothing  in  this  mountain  solitude.'* 

The  annexed  anecdotes,,  extracted  from  tlie  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  are  from  the  well-known  pen  of  the  editor. 

**  Passing  through  the  little  village  of  Jefferson,  we  arrived  at  the  still  larger  and  moto 

bustling  one  of  Madison,  4  miles  from  Cattskill The  principal  house  at  this  place, 

is  an  ancient  stone  edifice,  and  for  a  generation  past  occupied  as  a  store  and  as  a  tavern. 
Its  builder  and  late  proprietor  was  the  late  M — g  S— n,  lusq.,  an  ancient  and  somewhat 
eccentric  Dutch  denizen,  who  stood  six  feet  six  in  his  shoes,  weighed  15  stone,  and  was  in 
a  way  somewhat  of  a  wag  withal. — The  valley  of  the  Kaatskill  was  chiefly  settled  by  the 
Dutch ;  and  the  house  of  mynheer  was  the  principal  place  of  resort  for  the  Van  BukkeUm, 
Van  Ordens,  and  Van  Dcr  Spcigles  of  the  neighborhood  to  smoke  their  pipes,  and  crack 
their  jokes  of  long  winter  evenings,  before  their  peaceful  country  was  overrun  by  the  Yan. 
kees,  who  have  swarmed  over  this  once  happy  region  Uke  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  equally 
hungry  and  destructive.  It  was  the  worthy  host  of  huge  dimensions  whom  we  have  de* 
scribed,  who  was  so  grievously  taken  in,  once  on  a  time,  in  an  encounter  of  mt9  with  one 
of  those  keen.eyed,  cunning  Yankees,  who  prowl  over  the  country,  seated  on  tin  carlL 
with  bags  of  feathers,  or  some  other  **  notion"  for  their  cushions.  After  some  sporting  and 
bantering  between  mynheer  and  Jonathan,  who  had  shown  off  some  common  slight  of  hand 
tricks,  with  cards,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  **  tpoon^*  who  were  looking  on,  he,  that 
is,  the  said  Jonathan,  declared  that  he  could  swallow  his  robustuous  host !  Notwithstandinf 
that  Jonathan  had  already  played  off  several  of  his  Yankee  tricks  which  puzzled  the  good 
people  exceedingly,  yet  this  assertion  was  too  great  a  mouthful  for  them  to  swallow,  if  tl^ 
pedlcr  could.  A  bet  sufficient  to  moisten  tlie  throats  of  the  whole  company  was  the  conse. 
quence  between  the  principal  parties,  though  the  landlord  in  proposing  it  had  no  idea  that 
his  customer  would  accept,  when,  as  he  supposed,  he  must  be  certain  of  losing.  Jonathan 
then  directed  that  mynheer  should  be  divested  of  his  coat  and  boots,  and  be  stretched  longi. 
tudinally  upon  the  old  oaken  table  which  had  stood  in  the  bar.room  for  half  a  ceniuiy. 
These  arrangements  hiving  been  made,  Jonathan  voraciously  seized  upon  the  honest  land* 
lord'.-*  great  ttje,  which  he  pressed  mther  violently  between  his  teeih,  giving  the  good  man  a 
twinge  which  caused  a  writhing  movement  and  a  groan.  *  Dunder  and  blixem,'  exclaimed 
Mynheer :  *  Vat  de  teinl  do  ye  pite  me  aho  vor  !*  *  Why  you  darned  great  fool,*  said  Jona. 
than,  '  you  didnM  think  I  was  going  to  noallow  you  wholes  did  you  V  A  burst  of  laughter 
proclaimed  Jonathan  victor,  and  mynheer  had  to  pay  the  toast  and  toddy. 

•*....  Before  reaching  Cairo,  an  ancient  and  spacious  stone  house  was  pointed  oat 
to  us  bearing  date  of  1705,  in  large  iron  figures.  This  venerable  mansion  stands  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  fann  of  about  1,000  acres  well  cultivoted,  and  presenting  a  scene 
which,  for  a  single  farm,  is  hnrdly  anywhere  to  be  equalled  for  the  rich,  picturesque,  and 
beautiful.  The  cultivation  denotes  the  hand  of  industry  rather  than  taste.  The  pructiaed 
horticulturist  had  not  been  there  ;  but  rank  pastures,  heavy  waving  fields,  and  luxuriant 
meadows,  indicated  rich  returns  to  the  husbandman.  The  small  clumps  of  trees  left  here 
and  there  in  the  fields  to  afford  fuel  in  the  winter,  and  lend  a  grateful  sliade  in  summer, 
diverri6ed  the  scene  and  rendered  it  still  more  delightful.  We  linger  longer  at  this  spot 
than  onr  wonted  manner  iti  in  conieqaehce  of  an  interesting  tale  connected  with  it«  wfakh 
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ii  no  ficdon.  During  a  part  of  the  17th  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  18ih  century,  it  be- 
longed  to  a  single  owner !  When  young  he  was  a  man  of  violent  passions.  A  servant 
girl  having  once  run  away,  he  pursued  and  overtook  her,  and,  in  his  exofpenifion,  tied  her 
to  hi^  horse's  tail  to  lead  bar  home.  By  a  fright,  or  some  otAr  cause,  the  horee  ran  off, 
and  the  unfortunate  girl  was  dashed  to  pieces  MainstsomaH^fluid  stones.  The  unhsppy 
master  wss  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  i^Plcr !  He  WRch,  of  a  powerful  family  for 
the  times,  and  through  the  combined  means  of  wealth  tfH  family  influence,  it  being  on  all 
hands  allowed  to  be  a  hsrd  case,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  at  tiinety^ninr  years  old. 
He  lived  on ;  and  generations  passed  away— and  yet  he  Uved !  Death  sceo^d  to  have  no 
arrow  barbed  for  him.  At  length  the  time  approached.  Ninety,  ninety.flve,  ninety.eigfat 
yean  had  rolled  away  since  his  birth.  The  ninety^inth  came  on,  and  yet  he  lived  \  But 
generations  had  risen  up  and  gone  down  to  the  tomb  since  his  ofience.  Nay,  the  tale  had 
almost  become  a  forgotten  tradition,  although  many  years  before  the  keen  eyes  of  super, 
atition  had  seen,  and  her  tremulous  tongue  related,  many  tales  of  startling  terror  concerning 
the  appearances  at  the  fatal  spot,  pointed  out  to  this  day,  where  the  poor  girl  had  lost  her 
life.  The  hopeless  swain,  who,  in  returning  from  \isiting  his  rustic  mistress,  was  k>  on. 
lucky  as  to  have  been  detained  in  the  lap  of  bli»s  to  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  was  sure 
to  encounter  a  nocturnal  appearance  of  some  sort.  Sometimes  Kighs  and  lamentations  were 
heard  in  the  air,  Uke  the  pJaintiveness  of  the  soft  whistling  wind.  At  others,  a  white  cow, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  when  the  deceased  was  alive,  would  ftand  lowing 
among  the  rocks,  while  again  at  others,  a  shagged  white  dog  would  stand  pointing  and 
howling  towards  the  mansion.  But  they  always  vanished  on  approaching  them,  though 
perhaps  it  would  be  diilicult  to  prove  that  the  spectators  approached  very  near.  A  white 
Jlorse  of  gigantic  size,  with  fiery  eyeballs  and  distended  nostrils,  was  often  seen  to  run 
past  the  fatal  spot,  with  the  fleetness  of  wind,  dragging  a  female  behind,  with  tattered  gar. 
ment  and  streaming  hair,  screaming  for  help.  At  other  times  the  horse  would  appear  to 
drag  a  hideous  skeleton,  clattering  after  him,  half  enveloped  in  a  winding  sliect,  with  cries 
and  dismal  bowlings ;  while  again  a  female  figure  would  at  times  appear  sitting  upon  a 
huge  fragment  of  rock,  with  a  lighted  candle  upon  each  finger,  singing  wildly,  or  uttering 
a  piercing  cry,  or  an  hysterical  laugh.  People,  too,  began  to  wonder  that  the  murderer  did 
not  die,  while  many  shook  their  heads  and  indicated  that  he  could  not, — that  his  soul  was 
bound  to  earth  till  the  time  should  come.  But  these  things,  too,  passed  away.  And  now 
the  revolution  had  intervened, — a  new  government  bore  rule  ;  and  the  old  man  was  not 
molested.  For  75  years  he  had  led  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  life,  and  who  would  rudely 
break  in  upon  his  repose  ?  He  died  tranquilly  at  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Peace 
be  to  liis  ashes  i  Tradition  has  added  to  his  sentence  that  he  was  to  wear  a  cord  coniin- 
ually  upon  his  neck ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  those  living,  who  pretended  that 
they  had  seen  a  neat  silken  string  worn  in  compliance  to  the  sentence,  but  to  appearance 
MM  an  ornament." 

CoxsACKiB  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch ;  it  was  a  part  of 
Albany  county,  and  organized  in  1788.  Pop.  3,539.  It  derives  its 
name  from  an  Indian  word,  meaning  "  hooting  of  owls."  Coxsackie  vil- 
lage and  landing,  on  the  Hudson,  lies  124  miles  from  New  York,  20 
from  Albany,  and  in  N.  of  Cattskill.  The  village  is  over  a  mile  W. 
of  the  landing,  and  has  about  100  dwellings.  At  the  landing  there  is 
a  jni^c  village,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  business  transacted 
connected  with  the  riverl 

Durham  was  originally  named  Freehold,  and  taken  from  Coxsackie 
in  1790 ;  from  Cattskill,  NW.',  24,  from  Albany,  SW.,  30,  and  from 
New  York  134  miles.  Durham,  South  Durham,  Com  walls  ville,  Wi- 
nansville,  and  Oak  Hill,  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  2^13. 

Greenville,  taken  from  Coxsackie  and  Freehold,  and  organized  in 
1803  by  the  name  of  Greenfield,  afterward  changed  to  Freehold,  and 
finally  to  its  present  name ;  from  New  York  130  miles,  and  from  Al- 
bany, S.,  26  miles.  Freehold,  15  miles  NW.,  Greenville  16,  Newry 
18,  Gay  head  13  miles  from  Cattskill,  are  small  villages.    Pop.  2,338. 

Hunter  was  taken  firom  Windham  in  1813,  by  the  name  of  Green- 
laod^  and  changed  to  its  present  one  in  1814 ;  from  New  York  ISO, 
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and  from  Albany  58  miles.  Pop.  2,019.  Tannersville  is  a  small 
village  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  upon  the  main  branch  of 
Schoharie  kill,  22  miles  from  Catskill.     The  surface  of  this  town  is 


mountainous,  havin^l|g|^e  norti^  the  main  ridge  of  the  Kaatsbergs. 
The  Mountain  House^  ox:^  the  Catskill  mountains,  so  noted  among 
tourists,  is  within  the  limits  of  this  town.     (See  Catskill.) 

Lexington,  taken  from  Windham  in  1813.  Lexington  Heightft 
80  miles  W.  from  Catskill,  and  Lexington  34,  are  small  settlements. 
E.  Lexington  and  Westvillc  are  post-offices.     Pop.  2,813. 

New  Baltimore,  organized  in  181 1.  Pop.  2,306.  New  Baltimore^ 
upon  the  Hudson,  15  miles  below  Albany,  and  10  N.  of  Catskill,  has 
aoout  60  dwellings,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Four  Cor- 
ners, 16  miles  from  Catskill,  and  Stanton  Hill,  are  small  settlements. 

Prattsville,  taken  from  Windham  in  1833 ;  from  Albany,  SW., 
50  miles,  from  Catskill,  NW.,  38.  Pop.  1,613.  The  town  lies  be- 
tween  two  great  ridges  of  the  Kaatsbergs.  Prattsville,  on  the  Scho* 
harie  kill,  is  a  small  village. 

Windham,  taken  from  Woodstock  in  1798;  from  Albany  39  miles, 
from  Catskill  centrally  distant  W.  26.  Pop.  2,417.  Windham, 
Osbomeville,  and  Scienceville,  are  small  villages.  Union  Society 
and  Big  Hollow  are  post-offices. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Hamilton  county  was  provisionally  erected,  in  1816,  from  the  N. 
end  of  Montgomery  county,  but  not  organized.  It  remained  attached 
to  Montgomery  county  until  1838 ;  when,  by  the  division  of  Mont- 
gomery,  it  became  attached  to  Fulton  county.  It  is  not  yet  separately 
organized ;  though  probably  from  its  flourishing  condition  it  will  soon 
become  detached  from  Fulton.  It  is  62  miles  long  N.  and  S.,  and 
with  an  average  breadth,  E.  and  W.,  of  30  miles ;  centrally  distant 
from  New  York  250,  and  from  Albany,  westerly,  106  miles.  This 
county  contains  7  towns.     Pop.  1,907. 

The  following  remarks  respecting  this  county,  which  is  yet  a  wil- 
derness and  comparatively  unknown,  are  extracted  from  the  report 
of  £.  Emmons,  Esq.,  one  of  the  geologists  employed  by  the  state. 
^Contrary  to  the  published  accounts,  and  to  common  opinions,  which 
are  of  course  formed  principally  from  those  accounts,  especially  from 
Burr's  and  Gordon's  statistics  of  this  county,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  wety  cold^  swampy^  and  barren  dis- 
trict which  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  The  soil  is  generally 
strong  and  productive ;  the  mountains  are  not  so  elevated  and  steep 
but  that  the  soil  is  preserved  of  sufficient  thickness  to  their  tops  to 
secure  their  cultivation,  and  most  of  the  marshy  lands  may  be  re- 
claimed by  ditching;  by  this  means  they  will  become  more  valuable 
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tliui  the  uplands  for  producing  hay.  In  fine,  it  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent country  for  grazing,  raising  stock,  and  producing  butter  and 
cheese.  The  strength  of  the  soil  is  sufficiently  tested  by  the  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  which  is  princip^y  of  hai^^rood,  as  beach,  maple, 
yellow  birch,  butternut,  and  elm.  The  evergreens  or  pines,  are  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  lower  ranges  of  mountains.  Some  of  them  are 
of  the  largest  growth  of  any  in  the  statt* ,  and  are  suitable  for  the 
main  shafts  of  the  largest  of  the  cotton  mills.  In  the  main,  the  county 
resembles  the  mountainous  districts  of  Xew  England,  and  like  these 
produces  the  same  intermixture  of  forest  trees,  and  has  about  the 
Hune  adaptations  for  the  production  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  as 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  peas,  barley,  together  with  fine  crops  of  potatoes. 

•*  The  face  of  the  country  varies  from  hilly  to  mountainous.  A 
low  range  of  mountains  cro:«s  the  county  between  the  town  of  Wells 
and  Lake  Pleasant ;  the  whole  width  is  not  far  from  six  miles. 
This  range,  in  its  progress  northeastwardly,  increases  in  elevation 
until  it  constitutes  the  highest  mountain  group  in  the  state,  in  the 
towns  of  Moriah  and  Keene,  in  Essex  county. 

*•  The  most  interesting  physical  features  in  this  county  arise  from 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  lakes  which  are  sprinkled  l.berally  and 
picturesquely  over  its  surface.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  clearness 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  George,  and  not  without  reason ;  if,  however, 
the  traveller  will  extend  his  wanderings  to  Lake  Pleasant,  Round, 
Fiseco,  and  Racket  lakes,  he  will  find  them  its  equals,  if  not  its  rivals. 
The  clearness  of  the  waters  in  all  these  lakes  is  owing  to  the  primi- 
tive character  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur.  The  lakes  of 
Hamilton  form  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  scenery  of  our  country. 
Although  the  mountains  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  Scotland,  still  it 
will  be  a  matter  which  will  occasion  no  surprise,  (when  Americans 
iball  have  acquired  sufllicient  independence  to  admire  a  thing  that  is 
American,)  if  these  lakes  do  not  become  objects  of  admiration,  and 
shall  be  considered  as  vieing  with  those  of  Scotland.  Settlements 
are  now  forming  on  the  margin  of  those  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
and  were  buildings  erected  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, in  some  central  place  among  these  lakes,  (which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  the  case  in  a  snort  time,)  our  pleasure-seeking  community,  of 
whatever  cast,  could  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  with  as  much  zest 
as  is  afforded  by  any  of  the  places  of  public  resort  which  are  so 
thronged  during  the  heat  of  summer.  As  I  have  already  intimated, 
the  axe  has  been  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  ere  long  where 
nought  now  greets  the  eye  but  a  dense,  and  to  all  appearance  impas- 
sable forest,  will  be  seen  the  golden  grain  waving  with  the  gentle 
breeze,  the  sleek  cattle  browsing  on  the  rich  pastures,  and  the  farmer 
with  well-stored  granaries  enjoying  the  domestic  hearth."  While 
thousands  are  annually  emigrating  to  the  unsettled  regions  of  the 
*  far  west,"  it  should  be  remembered  that  here  is  a  tract  which  per- 
liaps  offers  as  strong  inducements  as  the  former,  with  the  additional 
advantages  of  a  near  market,  and  of  becoming  ere  long  possessed  of 
all  the  blessings  of  an  old  country. 
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Arietta  was  erected  in  1836,  from  Lake  Pleasant  It  is  about  55 
miles  lon^,  with  an  average  breadth  of  6|.  Pop.  209.  The  site 
designated  for  the  county  seat  is  at  Piseco,  in  this  town,  a  flourish- 
ing village  on  the  Piseco  lake. 

GiLMAN  was  erected*  in  1839,  from  Wells.  It  is  about  37  miles 
long,  N.  and  S.,  and  5  broad,  E.  and  W.     Pop.  98. 

Hope,  the  SE.  corner  town,  was  taken  from  Wells  in  1818.  It  is 
about  10  miles  long,  E.  and  W.,  and  7^  broad,  N.  and  S.  Hope* 
Hope  Centre,  and  Benson,  are  post-offices.     Pop.  711. 

Lake  Pleasant,  taken  from  Johnstown  in  1812 ;  centrally  distant 

from  New  York  255,  from  Albany  120,  and  from  Johnstown  48 

^  miles.     It  is  about  50  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  7  broad,  E.  and  W*. 

Pop.  296.     Lake  Pleasant  is  a  small  village,  about  16  mlleg  N.  of 

Fulton  county  line. 

Long  Lake  is  E.  and  W.  28  miles  long,  by  about  12  broad,  and 
occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  countv.  It 
was  erected  in  1838,  from  Wells,  Lake  Pleasant,  Arietta,  and  More^ 
house.     Pop.  59. 

Morehouse,  the  westernmost  town  of  the  county,  was  taken  from 
Lake  Pleasant  in  1835.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,-bv 
about  6i  broad,  E.  and  W.  Pop.  169.  Morehouseville  is  a  small 
village,  in  the  southern  part  « 

Wells,  the  easternmost  town  of  the  county,  is  about  40  miles  long^ 
N.  and  S.,  with  an  average  breadth,  E.  and  W.»  of  about  5  miles. 
Wells  post-office  is  in  the  b.  part    Pop.  365. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY. 

Herkimer  county  was  originally  constituted  in  1791.  Greatest 
length  N.  and  S.  90,  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  23  miles.  Cen- 
trally distant  from  New  York  260,  from  Albany  115  miles.  This 
county  has  a  broken  and  diversified  aspect  South  of  the  Mohawk, 
within  this  county,  is  the  great  dividing  ridge  separating  the  waters 
of  the  Mohawk  from  those  of  the  Susquehannah.  A  high  range  of 
hills  extend  across  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  at  the  Little  Falls,  and 
the  whole  county  north  of  the  Mohawk  is  of  a  mountainous  charac^ 
ter.  Most  of  the  county  south  of  the  Mohawk,  and  for  many  miles 
north  of  it,  is  under  cultivation,  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  hills 
will  admit  of  to  their  summits.     There  is  a  variety  of  soil,  but  the 

¥ 'eater  part  of  the  county  is  better  adapted  for  grass  than  grain, 
he  extensive  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  those  of  some  of 
the  smaller  streams,  are  among  the  finest  grain  lands  in  the  state. 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  elevated,  and  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests  of  evergreens  and  marshes,  and  is  of  a  cold  and  sterile 
soil.    The  Mohawk  river  runs  across  its  whole  width.     The  East 
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and  West  Canada  creeks,  Qarae  branches  of  the  Moha-nk,)  form  the 
former  part  of -the  eastern,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  western  bounda- 
ry of  the  county.  Black  river  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  its  sources  in  the 
Dorthem  part,  and  also  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Oswegatchie 
river.  Several  small  streams  running  into  the  Mohawk,  and  some  of 
the  sources  of  the  Susquehannah,  have  their  rise  in  the  southern  part 
The  Erie  canal  and  Utica  railroad  cross  the  county  in  the  Mohawk 
valley.  The  long  level  of  the  canal,  09}  miles,  extends  from  Syra- 
cuflG,  Onondaga  county,  to  Frankfort,  near  the  western  boundary  of 
this  county.  From  \hence  across  the  county  the  canal  has  a  descent 
of  97  feet  by  12  locks ;  5  of  which  are  at  the  Little  Falls,  at  which 
place  there  is  an  aqueduct  over  the  Mohawk,  built  of  3  arches,  one 
of  700,  two  of  50  feet  each.  The  lands  of  this  county  were  ori^nally 
granted  in  large  tracts ;  such  were  the  "  Royal  Grant,"  to  Sir  Wil- 
Iisin  Johnson,  embracing  the  country  between  the  East  and  West 
Canada  creeks ;  the  **  Jerserfield  patent,"  covering  a  larger  portion 
of  the  northern  jmrt  of  the  county,  mode  in  1770 ;  the  "  German 
Flats  patent,"  granted  in  1725,  and  others.  The  county  has  19  towns. 
Pop.  37,878. 

Columbia,  taken  from  Warren  in  1812 ;  from  Albany  75|  frOm 
Herkimer  S.  10  miles.  Pop.  2,130.  This  town  was  settled  previous 
to  the  revolution,  by  soitie  Germans.  Columbia  and  South  Columbia 
are  post-ofEces. 

Danube  was  taken  from  Minden  in  1817;  from  Albany  76,  from 
Herkimer  SE.  10  miles.  Pop.  1,907.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Nowa- 
daga,  a  small  stream  in  this  town,  formerly  stood  a  Mohawk  castle 
wim  a  church  and  bell. 


General  Herkimer  house,  Danube. 

The  above  is  an  eaatem  view  of  the  Gen,  Herkimer  house,  in  Dan- 
ube, now  owned  by  Mr.  Connor.  This  house  is  built  of  brick,  and  is 
upwards  of  2  miles  eastward  of  the  village  of  Little  Falls,  just  below 
the  rocky  pass  of  the  Mohawk.  It  is  situated  but  a  few  rods  south 
from  the  Erie  canal,  fronting  the  beautiful  interval  of  the  Mohawk. 
at  this  place.     This  bouse  waa  built  by  the  general,  who,  after  being 
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wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  was  brought  here,  where  he  died. 
He  was  buried  on  a  Uttle  knoll,  a  few  rods  m  a  southerly  direction 
from  his  house,  in  the  family  burying  ground,  without  a  monument  to 
tell  where  he  lies. 

The  battle  of  Oriskany  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  Aug.,  1777 ;  and 
Gen.  Herkimer  did  not  long  survive  his  wound.  The  following  ac- 
count of  his  last  moments,  and  his  character,  is  taken  from  Col. 
Stone's  interesting  account  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  vol.  I. 

"  He  was  conveyed  to  his  own  house  near  the  Mohawk  river,  a  few  miles  below  the 
IdCile  Falls ;  where  his  leg,  which  had  been  shattered  5  or  6  inches  below  the  kneb,  wm 
amputated  about  10  days  after  the  battle,  by  a  yoyng  French  surgeon  in  the  army  of  Gen. 
Arnold,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  general's  own  medical  adviser,  the  late  Dr.  Pe- 
trie.  But  the  operation  was  unskilfully  performed,  and  it  was  found  impossible  by  hia 
attendants  to  stanch  the  blood.  Col.  Willet  called  to  see  the  general  soon  after  the  opera, 
tion.  He  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  smoking,  and  talking  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  He  died  the  night  followiuff  that  visit.  His  friend.  Col.  John  Roff,  waa 
present  at  the  amputation,  and  affirmed  that  he  bore  the  operation  with  uncommon  fortitude. 
He  waa  likewise  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  blood  continuing  to  flow — iben 
being  no  physician  in  immediate  attendance — and  being  himself  satisfied  that  the  time  of 
his  departure  was  nigh,  the  veteran  directed  the  Holy  Bible  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  then 
opened  it  and  read,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  surrounded  his  bed,  with  all  the  compoBura 
which  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  exhibit,  the  38th  pealm — applying  it  to  hia  own  sitoa- 
tion.  He  soon  afterward  expired ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  annab  of 
man  furnish  a  more  striking  example  of  Christian  heroism— calm,  deliberate,  and  finn  in 
the  hour  of  death — than  is  presented  in  this  remarkable  instance.  Of  the  early  history  of 
Gen.  Herkimer,  but  little  is  known.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  his  family  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Germans  who  planted  themselves  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  And  the  maanvo 
atone  mansion,  yet  standing  at  German  Flatts,  bespeaks  its  early  opulence.  He  was  an 
nneducated  man — with,  if  possible,  less  skill  in  letters,  even  than  Gen.  Putnam,  which  it 
laying  much.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  strong  and  vigorous  understanding- 
destitute  of  some  of  the  essential  requisites  of  generalship,  but  of  the  moet  cool  and  daimtleM 
courage.  These  traits  were  all  strikingly  discloeed  in  the  brief  and  bloody  expedition  to 
Oriskany.  But  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  that  most  important  of  all  books— 
The  Bule.  Nor  could  the  most  learned  biblical  scholar,  lay  or  clerical,  have  selected  a 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  more  exactly  appropriate  to  the  situation  of  the  dying  sol- 
dier, than  that  to  which  he  liimself  spontaneously  turned.  If  Socrates  died  like  a  phfloaoi. 
pher,  and  Rousseau  like  an  unbeUeving  sentimentalist.  Gen.  Herkimer  died  like  a  Chris- 
TiAJC  Hebo.  Congress  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  governor  and  council  of  New 
York  to  erect  a  moniunent,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to  the  memory  of  this 
brave  man,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

"  Sixty  years  have  since  rolled  away,  and  the  journal  of  Congress  is  the  only  monument, 
and  the  resolution  itself  the  only  inscription,  which  as  yet  testify  the  gratitude  of  the  repub. 

lie  to  GE!fEKAL  il'iCBOLAS  UeRXIMER.'* 

Fairfield,  taken  from  Norway  in  1796 ;  from  Albany  76,  from 
Herkimer  NR  10  miles.  Pop.  1,836.  The  village  of  Fairfield  is 
centrally  situated,  and  contains  1  Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  about  60  dwellings. 

The  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  western  district  is 
located  in  this  village,  and  numbers  6  professors  and  105  students; 
also,  a  flourishing  academy,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bannister,  and  numbering  150  pupils,  including  males  and  females. 
In  the  following  view,  the  two  buildings  shown  on  the  right  are  the 
medical  colleges,  the  structure  with  a  steeple  is  the  academy  chapel^ 
and  the  building  partially  seen  on  the  left  is  the  one  appropriated  for 
the  male  department  of  the  academy.  These  buildings  are  favorably 
located  on  a  fine  green.    The  building  for  the  females  it  not  shown 
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m  Uiis  TKW.    MiddI*Ti!!e.  oa  We^t  Cansiia  crecfc.  on  the  wfst  Uae 
«r  the  tovn,  n&d  puiiT  in  Newport,  hu  1  charcti  a&d  aboot  SO 

FsAnpoKT  was  taken  from  G^Trran  Flats  in  ITW:  from  Alboy 
M  mikft.  Frankfort,  a  ntaniifacturice  liiiage  up»ii  ibe  canal  4  miles 
?!W.  of  HurkiiTitr.  has  about  60dwe!lmg«.~  Fraiiklbrt  Uiliisa  post- 
effice.     Pop.  SJjm. 

Gebmax  Flats  was  orgaitbu^  ia  1  >>S.  lis  surface  it  undulatiiig. 
riiiag  from  the  Mohawk  riv«r  on  the  Dortheni  bijimdary.  Tbe  ex- 
tennve  aiiurial  ri-:ts  in  this  town,  as  well  as  (hose  in  Herkimer,  were 
settled  at  an  earlv  period  by  German  families,  and  have  now  been 
known  as  tbe  German  Flats  tor  more  than  a  ceDiuiy.  Tbe  «oil  of 
the  township  Is  uncommonly  good,  particularly  the  ilats  on  the  Mo- 
hawk, which  are  proi'erbid'iy  fertile.  CeDtmlly  distant  from  Herki- 
taer  5,  and  frrim  Albany  75  miles.     Pop.  3:245. 

Mohawk,  a  small  post  village  on  the  Sfohawk  rirer  and  Erie  canal, 
it  nearlv  2  miles  from  Herkimer,  the  county  seat :  rontaini  an  ancient 
atone  church,  the  westernmost  of  the  Ine  of  those  structures  built  un- 
der the  auap'ces  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  A  short  distance  E.  of  the 
church  it'fod  the  lar^  and  massive-buitt  mansion  of  the  Herkimer 
fiunily,  whi<:h,  like  the  church  itself,  was  used  as  a  fori.  Hence  it 
was  called  Fort  Herkimer.  "  It  was  at  this  place,"  says  Coi.  Stone, 
"that  the  first  ■liberty  pole  in  the  valley  was  reared  in  the  spring  of 
1775."  While,  the  sheriff  of  Tryon  county  at  that  time,  came  up 
the  flats  with  a  large  bodv  of  militia  from  Johnstown,  and  cut  it  down. 
When  the  Mohawk  valley  was  ravaged  in  1778  by  the  tories  and 
Indians,  theru  were  84  dwellings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
laid  in  ashes. 

Hkkkimeb  was  organized  in  1768.  The  surface  of  the  township 
on  the  north  is  hilly ;  on  the  south,  along  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk, 
which  forms  its  southern  boundary,  are  uie  German  flats,  so  noted  for 
their  fertility.  Thii  place  was  an  early  German  settlement, "  origin- 
ally called  Bumetsficld,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  patent  had 
been  granted  by  Got.  Bunet    This  patent  extended  over  the  richest 
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and  most  beautiful  section  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  comprehending  tha 
broad  alluvial  lands  directly  beyond  the  junction  of  the  West  Canada 
creek  and  river,  and  including  about  10  miles  of  the  valley  horn  E. 
to  W."     Pop.  2^69. 


View  of  Herkimer,  from  the  Erie  canal. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  seen  from  an 
elevation  rising  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Erie 
canal,  about  a  mile  distant.  The  village  was  incorporated  in  1807- 
1825,  and  is  built  on  a  gravelly  plain  elevated  some  10  or  16  feet 
above  the  surrounding  flats,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fort 
Dayton.  The  v^age  consists  of  upwards  of  100  dwcllinga,  tha 
county  buildings,  r  Dutch  Reformed  and  1  Methodist  church,  a  print- 
ing office,  d£c.  The  principal  street  runs  N,  and  S.,  and  is  about  half 
a  mile  in  eitent ;  the  railroad  passes  through  the  village  at  its  south- 
ern extremity. 

The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  this  place  by  the  toriet 
and  Indians  in  1778.  is  from  Stone's  Life  of  Brant  # 

ire  wriling,  ihc  Hlllfmant  on  the  wnilh  nde  of  (he  riiw 
id  Ihere  were  ibout  ui  equal  number  upon  the  north  wla, 
together  with  ej  miny  banu  inii  other  ouihuildingi,  and  leveril  milb.  The  popuUlian, 
lor  the  number  of  huuiea,  wai  numeroui.  The  landi,  rich  by  nature,  and  well  ciildvated, 
had  that  year  brought  forlh  by  handruli ;  m>  that  the  bum  were  unply  ilored  wiih  tUr 
pnducM. 

"  It  wu  at  the  eloee  of  Auguil,  or  euly  in  ihe  tnonlh  of  September,  that  ^ie  fine  diMiict 
<na  laid  weate  by  the  Indiana  under  the  direction  of  Brant.  Moat  provjdeDtially,  however, 
the  invuion  wu  attended  with  the  loa  of  but  twu  livea — one  man  being  killed  autri|bt, 
and  wioiher,  named  McGinnit,  periihed  in  the  flame*.  The  pertieulan  of  this  bniile  imp. 
tion  wen  ihrie  :— Enicrriining  aume  lunpiciona  uf  Brant,  who  waa  at  Unadilla,  a  acoiil  it 
four  men  had  been  duapalched  into  that  vicinity  fitr  ubaervalion.  Three  nl  iheiie  men  were 
killed  at  the  EdmeoK.n  «eiili'menl.  The  fuunh,  J<jlm  Helmer,  aucceedinK  in  making  hia 
eacape,  and  rerumed  tu  the  Flaw  at  half  an  hour  bcrote  aun-down,  juai  in  lime  lo  announeo 
that  Brani,  with  a  large  b^idyof  Indiana,  waa  advancing,  and  would,  in  a  few  houn,  be  upon 
tbera.  All  waa,  uf  cuune,  (error  and  alann  ihn>uffh  the  Mitlonieni ;  and  the  inhtbiiani^-. 
men,  women,  and  children — were  gathered  into  forte  DBylon  and  Herliinier  for  aecoritj. 
In  flying  to  thuae  defences,  they  githned  up  tha  nmr  valuable  oT  their  aiuff,  and  b|  ■*««• 
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oC  boats  and  canoea  upon  the  riyer,  lucceeded,  in  the  couree  of  the  evenin^r,  in  collecting  a 
large  portion  of  their  beet  articles  of  furniture.  But  they  had  no  time  to  look  after  their 
flocka  and  herds. 

**  Elarly  in  the  evening  Brant  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  settlement,  but  as  the  night  came 
on  excessively  dark  and  rainy,  he  halted  with  his  forces  in  a  ravine,  near  the  house  o(  his 
tory  friend  Shoemaker,  where  the  younger  Butler  and  his  party  were  captured  the  preceding 
year.  Here  the  chieftain  lay  with  his  warriors  until  the  storm  broke  away  towards  morning 
— HUiconscioua  that  his  approach  had  been  notified  to  the  people  by  the  scout  in  seeson  to 
enable  them  to  escape  the  blow  of  his  uplifted  arm.  Before  the  dawn  he  was  on  foot,  and 
his  warriors  were  sweeping  through  the  settlement ;  so  that  the  torch  might  be  almost  sim- 
tiltaneously  applied  to  every  building  it  contained.  Just  as  the  day  was  breaking  in  the 
east,  the  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  whole  section  of  the  valley  was  speedily  illuminated  by 
the  flamea  of  houses  and  bams,  and  all  things  else  combustible.  The  spectacle,  to  the 
people  in  the  forts,  was  one  of  melancholy  grandeur.  Every  family  saw  the  flames  and 
smoke  of  its  own  domicil  ascending  to  the  skies,  and  every  fahner  the  whole  product  of  his 
labor  for  the  season  dissolving  into  ashes. 

**  Having  no  fire-arms  larger  than  their  rifles,  the  Indians  avoided  even  a  demonstration 
against  the  forts,  notwithstanding  their  chagrin  that  neither  scalps  nor  prisoners  were  to  grace 
their  triumph.  But  as  the  light  of  day  advanced,  their  warriors  were  seen  singly,  dr  in  small 
groima,  scouring  the  fields,  and  driving  away  all  the  horses,  sheep,  and  black  cattle  that 
coan  be  found.  Nothing  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  was  left ;  and  the  settle, 
meni,  which,  but  the  day  before,  for  ten  mUes  had  smiled  in  plenty  and  in  beauty,  was  now 
houseless  and  destitute.  Happily,  however,  of  human  life  there  was  no  greater  sacrifice 
than  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  the  Indians  had  decamped  with  their  booty,  a 
force  of  between  300  and  400  militia-men  collected,  and  went  in  pursuit — following  as  far 
as  Edmeaton's  plantation  on  the  Unadilla  river,  where  the  bodies  of  the  three  scouts  were 
found  and  buried.    But  no  other  results  attended  this  expedition." 

Litchfield  was  taken  from  German  Flats  in  1796;  from  Albany 
88,  centrally  distant  from  Herkimer  and  Utica  1 1  miles.  Cedarville, 
partly  in  the  towns  of  Winfield  and  Columbia,  has  about  40  dwellings. 
Litchfield  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  1,672. 

Little  Falls  was  taken  from  Herkimer,  Fairfield,  and  German 
Fiats,  in  1829.  It  has  a  hilly  and  broken  surface,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mohawk.  Pop.  3,881.  The  first  settlement  in  the  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  at  the  falls  of  the  Mohaw^,  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  Alexander  Ellis.  This  gentleman  -wvls  a  Scotch  mer- 
chant, who,  under  the  favor  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  had  obtained  a 
patent  of  the  wild  mountain  gorge,  through  which  the  Mohawk  leaps 
from  the  upper  into  the  lower  section  of  the  valley. 

The  engraving  shows  a  southern  view  of  part  of  the  village  as 
seen  from  anoint  about  20  rods  below  the  aqueduct  over  the  Mo- 
hawk. The  village  consists  of  upwards  of  300  dwellings,  5  churches — 
viz,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methooist,  and  1  Cath- 
olic— a  bank,  an  academy,  2  newspaper  printing  offices,  and  various 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  village  is  supplied  with  water 
brought  from  a  spring  in  the  granite  mountain,  300  feet  above  the 
tops  of  the  houses.  The  singular  building  with  a  spire,  seen  in  the 
enm-aving  on  the  left,  on  elevated  around,  is  the  oldest  church  in  the 
village,  formerly  used  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  but  now  occupied 
by  the  Catholics. 

*•  This  spot  is  remarkable  for  the  passage  of  the  Mohawk  river 
through  the  mountain  barrier ;  for  its  wild  and  picturesque  scenerv ; 
and  for  the  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome  in  constructing  tlie 
Erie  canal  through  the  pass.  It  receives  the  name  of  the  Little  Falls, 
in  contradistinctioD  to  tne  Great  Falls  at  Cahoea.    The  Mis  extend 


Southern  meto  of  part  of  the  Village  of  Little  Falls. 


upon  the  river  about  three  fourths  nf  a  mile,  dcBcending  in  that  dis- 
tance 42  feet,  and  consist  of  two  long  rapids,  separated  by  a  stretch 
of  deep  water,  occupying  each  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile.  The  up- 
per rapids  are  most  considerable.  Above  them,  a  dam  across  the 
stream  renders  it  placid,  over  which  the  waters,  separated  by  a  small 
island,  form  beautiful  low  cascade^  falling  into  a  deep  pool  beneath, 
whence  the  current  rushes,  murmuring  and  foaming,  over  ridges  and 
amorphous  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  rock,  flowing  with  compai^ 
ativc  gentleness  beneath  the  overarching  bridge  ana  aqueduct,  and 


thence  hurrying,  with  new  impetuosity,  over  the  stony  bed  below. 

"  Tliis  waterfall  would  be  beautiful  anywhere ;  but  it  actiuires 
grandeur  here,  from  the  high  hills  which  confine  it,  and  which  the 
slightest  observation  teaches  us  have  been  cut  down  by  its  ever  en- 
during and  irresistible  force.  The  dchle  is  two  miles  long,  with  a 
medial  breadth  of  one  hundred  rods.  On  cither  bank,  the  hill,  on 
which  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  are  pleasingly  intermingled, 
lises  from  360  to  400  feet,  and  the  fall,  over  which  may'  have  once 
poured  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  may  have  had  a  very  little  infe- 
rior altitude.  A  mouDd,  raised  here  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  would 
now  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  the  Rome  summit,  and  send  them 
again  by  Wood  creek  and  the  Oneida  lake  to  Ontario. 

*•  That  the  hill  has  been  so  abraded  is  incontestibly  demonstrated  by 
the  many  cavities,  basins,  and  channels,  worn  in  the  rock,  at  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  the  defllc,  visible  throughout  its  extent,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  60  feet.  Below  the  Gulf  Bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  is  an  insulated  rock,  having  a  remarkable  water-worn  cavity  or 
funnel ;  its  top  is  between  30  and  40  feet  above  the  low-water  mark 
of  the  river,  and  the  rock  in  which  it  is  formed  is  Iti  feet  high.  The 
funnel,  31  feet  diameter,  descends  perpendicularly  fromt  he  top  be- 
low the  exposed  part  of  the  base.  Near  the  base  it  is  broken  so 
that  the  sky  may  he  seen  as  through  a  chimney.     This  funnel  has 
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doubtless^  been  worn  by  the  violent  action  of  water  upon  loose  stones 
within  its  cavity.  Similar  indications  of  like  action  are  common  here, 
and  some  have  lately  been  disclosed  by  removal  of  the  soil  from  other 
portions  of  rock. 

~  At  the  foot  of  the  falls  the  river  expands  into  a  basin  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  deep,  into  which  the  high  cataract  once  poured  its 
floods,  and  from  whose  depths  rocky  spires  rise  above  the  surface. 

"  A  canal,  with  5  locks,  was  constructed  here  by  the  Western  Inland 
Navigation  Company,  in  1802,  which  now  gives  a  valuable  hydraulic 
power,  and  serves  as  a  feeder  for  the  Erie  canal,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  noble  aqueduct  of  marble,  214  feet  long,  16  feet  wide, 
ccmfined  by  walls  14  feet  high  and  4  feet  broad,  sustained  by  three 
arches,  the  central  one  of  70,  and  the  outer  ones  each  of  50  feet  span. 
The  western  parapet,  guarded  with  an  iron  balustrade,  forms  an 
agreeable  promenade,  from  which  a  great  portion  of  this  varied 
scenery  is  visible.  This  beautiful  structure  is  best  seen  from  a  fine 
stone  bridge  immediately  above  it 

"  This  defile  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  Erie  canal,  inferior  to  none 
save  the  deep  excavation  at  Lockport.  Here,  two  miles  of  deep  rock 
cutting  were  necessary  ;  years  were  supposed  requisite  to  accomplish 
the  work ;  but  the  perseverance  and  skill  of  the  contractors  effected 
the  most  difficult  portion  in  less  than  90  days. 

**  The  canal  descends  the  pass  by  5  locks,  40  feet  in  the  distance  of 
one  mile,  and  the  time  of  the  passage  permits  the  traveller  in  boats 
to  view,  leisurely,  the  natural  scenery  and  artificial  improvements. 

**  This  place  has  much  attraction  for  the  student  of  natural  science. 
The  geologist  will  find  the  various  formations  curiously  blended  in  its 
vicinity.  The  rocks,  immediately  at  the  falls,  are  granite,  gneiss,  and 
hornblende,  with  calciferous  sand  rock  overlaid  by  transition  lime- 
stone. Beautiful  quartz  crystals  of  unusual  size,  purity,  and  lustre, 
and  fine  specimens  of  tourmaline,  may  be  obtained." — Gordon's  Gaz, 

In  1780,  a  party  of  tones  and  Indians  made  a  descent  upon  the  small  settlement  at 
Little  Falls,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  mills,  which  were  of  much  importance  to  the 
inhalHtants  in  this  section.  This  was  easily  accomplished — "  the  enemy  ha\ing  stolen 
upon  the  settlement  unawares,  and  the  flouring  mill  being  garrisoned  by  not  more  than  a 
doxen  men.  Only  a  few  shots  were  exchanged,  and  but  one  man  was  killed — Daniel  Pe- 
trie.  As  the  Indians  entered  the  mill,  the  occupants  endeavored  to  escape  as  hsi  as  they 
couJd— some  leaping  from  the  windows,  and  others  endeavoring  to  conceal  themselves  be. 
low.  It  was  night,  and  two  of  the  number,  Coz  and  Skinner,  suceeeded  in  ensconcinf 
themselves  in  the  race-way,  beneath  the  water.wheel — Skinner  having  previously  mado 
fight  hand  to  hand,  and  been  wounded  by  a  cut  from  a  tomahawk.  Two  oi  their  com. 
panions.  Christian  Eklick  and  Frederick  Getman,  leaped  into  the  race.way  above  the  mill, 
and  endeavored  to  conceal  themeelves  by  keeping  as  much  under  water  as  possible.  But 
the  apphcation  of  the  torch  to  the  mills  soon  revealed  the  aquatic  retreat,  and  they  were 
taken.  Not  so  with  Coz  and  Skinner,  who  survived  the  storm  of  battle,  and  the  mingled 
elements  of  fire  and  water ;  the  showers  of  coals  and  burning  brands  being  at  once  eztin. 
guished  as  they  fell  around  them,  while  the  water.wheel  served  as  an  effectual  protection 
against  the  falling  timbers.  The  enemy  retired  after  accomplishing  their  object,  carrying 
away  five  or  six  prisoners." — Life  of  Brunt. 

Manheim,  taken  from  Palatine  in  1797 ;  firom  Albany  69  miles. 
Manheim,  on  the  Utica  turnpike  and  railroad,  14  miles  east  from  Her- 
kimer, is  a  small  village.    Manheim  Centre  is  a  post-office.     This 
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town  was  settled  by  Germans  in  1770.    During  the  revolution  the 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions.     Pop.  2,095. 

Newport,  taken  from  Norway,  Fairfield,  and  Schuyler  in  1806; 
from  Albany  95,  from  Herkimer  N.  centrally  distant  13  miles.  Pop. 
3,020.  Newport  village  has  about  100  dwellings.  Middleport  is  a 
small  village,  partly  in  the  town  of  Fairfield. 

NoKWAT,  taken  from  Herkimer  in  1792 ;  from  Albany  90,  from 
Herkimer  N.  centrally  distant  18  miles.  Pop.  1,046.  Norway  is 
a  small  village. 

Ohio,  erected  from  West  Brunswick ;  from  Herkimer  centrally  dis- 
tant N.  22  miles.     Pop.  692.     West  Brunswick  is  the  post-office. 

Russia,  originally  named  Union,  and  taken  from  Norway  in  1806; 
fit>m  Albany  94,  centrally  distant  NNW.  from  Herkimer  20  miles; 
Pop.  2,198.  Russia  and  Poland  are  small  villages  ;  Cold  Brook  and 
Portville,  post-offices. 

Sausbury,  taken  from  Palatine  in  1817 ;  from  Albany  76  miles. 
It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  with  broad  valleys  on  the  northeast 
Salisbury  14  NE.,  Salisbury  Centre  17  miles,  and  Winton,  are  small 
villages.    Pop.  1,859. 

Schuyler,  taken  from  Herkimer  in  1792;  from  Albany  86,  cen- 
trally distant  from  Herkimer  8,  and  from  Utica  6  miles.  East  Schuy- 
ler and  West  Schuyler  are  post-offices.     Pop.  1,798. 

Stark,  taken  from  Danube  in  1828 ;  from  Albany  centrally  distant 
29,  from  Herkimer  SE.  16  miles.  Pop.  1,766.  Yanhomsville  is  a 
small  village,  and  Starkville  a  post-office.  **  The  Otsquake  creek  in 
this  town,  Bowing  9  miles  to  the  Mohawk  river,  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  calcareous  mcrustations  and  petrifactions 
along  its  banks  and  tributaries  near  its  source.  A  fine  example  is  pre- 
sented of  the  former  about  half  a  mile  above  the  first  mill,  where  a  tu- 
faceous  rock  stretches  across  the  dell  from  60  to  70  yards,  with  a 
breadth  of  16,  and  a  height  of  2  yards,  enclosing  masses  of  petrified 
wood.  The  most  perfect  petrification,  in  a  ravine  of  a  small  stream  de- 
scending to  the  creek,  is  the  tnmk  of  a  hemlock  tree,  2  feet  in  diameter, 
in  which  the  concentric  circles  and  color  of  the  wood  are  admirably 
preserved.  This  curious  laboratory  of  stone  is  still  in  action." — Chr* 
don*$  Gaxeteer, 

Warren,  taken  from  (jerman  Flats  in  1796 ;  from  Albany  68,  from 
Herkimer  centrally  distant  S.  10  miles.  Subterranean  streams  burst 
forth  here  in  large  volumes  sufficient  for  hydraulic  purposes.  Pages 
Comers  and  Crams  Corners  are  post-offices,  and  Little  Lakes  a  small 
village.    Pop.  2,003. 

M^NFiELD,  taken  from  Richfield  and  Plainfield  of  Otsego  county, 
and  Litchfield  of  Herkimer  county,  in  1816;  from  Albany  75,  from 
Herkimer  SW.  15  miles.  Winfield  and  West  Winfield  are  small 
villa^fes.     Pop.  1.652. 

WiLMURT  comprises  the  whole  northern  and  unsettled  section  of 
the  county:  in  length  about  50,  and  in  breadth  about  16  miles.  Pop.  60. 
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Jepfebbok  covsty,  taken  from  Oneida  in  1805,  is  situated  at  the 
E,  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  tlie  St.  Lawrence  river,  comprising 
Chaumont  bay,  and  must  of  the  islets  called  the  •*  Thousand  Isles," 
and  is  a  territory  having  as  many  natural  advantages  as  any  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  state.  It  is  centrally  distant  N\V.  from  Xew 
York  305,  and  from  Albanv  160  miles.  Length  X.  and  S.  48  miles : 
greatest  breadth  £.  and  W.  36.  This  county  in  its  surface  is  either 
quite  level  or  agreeably  diversified,  waving  in  gentle  undulations. 
'Generally,  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam  of  a  superior  quality,  with  some 
gravel  and  clay,  and  yields  abundant  crops.  The  natural  growth  ol 
timber  is  luxuriant.  Originally  it  was  covered  with  trees  nf  an  enor- 
mous height.  The  many  and  very  rapid  streams  of  this  county  furnish 
an  abundance  of  hydraulic  power.  The  cattle  sent  to  market  from  this 
county  exceed  1,0(10  head  per  annum.  Its  horses  are  equal  to  anv 
in  the  state,  and  their  sale  is  a  source  of  much  revenue.  The  raising 
of  sheep  is  a  growing  business.  The  roads  in  the  county  are  numer- 
ous and  g<jod ;  among  which  may  be  noticed  a  turnpike  from  Brown- 
ville  to  Cape  Vincent,  21  miles,  the  St,  Lawrence  and  Ogdensburg 
turnpikes,  and  the  great  military  road  between  Sacketts  Harbor  ana 
Flattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain.  About  one  half  of  the  exports  de- 
scend to  Montreal.     It  is  divided  into  I'J  towns.     Pop.  61,028. 


Ada.<hs,  taken  from  Mexico,  1st  April,  1802 ;  NW,  from  Albany  149 
miles.  It  was  originally  the  property  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Low,  of  New 
York,  and  was  settled  in  1801,  by  New  England  emigrants.  Among 
the  earlv  settlers  were  David  Smith,  Elihu  Morton,  a  Mr.  Brown, 
and  the  iialisbury  family.     Here  have  been  found  many  of  those  an- 
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cient  works  so  common  in  the  western  country.  Pieces  of  coarse 
earthenware  and  pipes  have  frequently  been  met  with,  and  old  stone 
hearths,  many  feet  under  ground.  There  have  also  been  discovered 
seven  of  the  tumular  remains,  of  moderate  height,  with  the  ditch  en- 
circling them,  the  area  from  a  half  to  two  acres  each.  Adams  vil- 
lage, 14  miles  south  of  Watertown,  has  1  Presbyterian  and  1  Meth- 
odist church,  a  select  school,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  130 
dwellings. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  village  was  taken  a  few 
rods  south  of  the  bridge,  in  the  principal  street.  The  academy  stee- 
ple and  the  Presbyterian  church  are  seen  on  the  right,  and  the  bridge 
in  the  centre  of  the  engraving.  Adams  Centre  contains  a  church 
belonging  to  the  society  of  the  Seven-day  Baptists.  Appling  and 
Smith ville  are  post  villages.     Pop.  of  the  town,  2,941. 

Alexandria,  settled  by  New  Englandcrs  in  1817;  taken  from 
Brown  ville  and  Le  Ray  in  1821,  including  the  islands  in  the  St  Law- 
rence river  fronting  the  town.  Pop.  3,472.  The  river,  from  two  to 
five  miles  in  width,  is  speckled  by  the  "  Thousand  Isles.**  Indian 
river  flows  across  the  east  part  of  the  town,  having  falls  of  80  feet 
near  Theresa.  There  are  nere  many  useful  mill-streams,  and  12 
small  lakes  well  stocked  with  fish.  Alexandria  village,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, 30  miles  above  Ogdensburg,  has  about  30  dwellings.  Theresa, 
25  miles  from  Ogdensburg,  has  about  25  dwellings.  Plessis,  Milita- 
ry Road,  and  Redwood,  are  post-ofllices. 

Antwerp,  taken  from  Le  Ray  in  1810.  Antwerp,  upon  Indian 
river,  164  miles  from  Albany,  and  20  NE.  of  Watertown,  has  about 
40  or  50  dwellings.  Oxbow,  on  the  Oxbow  of  the  Oswegatchie  river, 
25  miles  NE.  from  Watertown,  has  about  30  dwellings.  One  mile 
west  of  the  village  is  a  rock  called  "  pulpit  rock,"  in  the  form  of  a 
pulpit,  where  public  worship  has  occasionally  been  performed.  Pop. 
8,108. 

BtowN VILLE,  taken  from  Levden  in  1802  ;  surface  level ;  soil  mar- 
ley  loam  on  limestone,  of  excellent  quality,  and  highly  improved,  and 
producing  much  wheat.  The  town  has  its  name  from  Mr.  John 
Brown,  an  early  settler,  and  father  of  the  late  (Jen.  Brown.  Brown- 
▼ille,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Black  river,  3  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  at  the  head  of  navigation,  4  miles  below  Watertown,  is  a  large 
manufacturing  village,  containing  about  100  dwellings,  and  1  Presby- 
terian, 1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist  church.  The  fall  of  the  river 
here  is  24  feet  Dexter  is  a  small  but  flourishing  village,  at  the  hetid 
of  navigation,  on  Black  river,  a  few  miles  below  Brownville.  Li- 
merick and  Perch  River  are  post-offices.     Pop.  3,972.  ja 

Champion,  settled  principally  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut;  tatin 
from  Mexico  in  1800  ;  from  Albany  148  miles,  from  WatertownTB. 
centrally  distant  12  miles,  and  drained  by  the  Black  river.  Cham- 
pion and  Great  Bend  are  small  post  villages.     Pop.  2,200. 

Clayton,  taken  from  Orleans  and  Lyme  in  1832;  from  Albany 
180  miles,  from  Watertown  centrally  distant  N.  14  miles.  Depau- 
▼iile  and  French  Creek  are  small  villages.    Pop.  49043. 
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EIllisburg,  settled  in  1703,  by  Mr.  Lyman  Ellis,  and  taken  from 
Mexico  in  1803;  from  Watertown  centrally  distant  SW.  17,  from 
Albany  169  miles.  Pop.  5,356.  BcUville,  Woodville,  Ellisburg,  and 
Mannsville,  are  small  post  villages.  There  are  in  the  north  oart  of 
the  town  some  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  consisting  o\  seven 
niounds,  surrounded  by  ditches,  varying  from  a  half  to  two  acres  in 
area.  Stone  instruments,  as  axes,  wedges,  knives,  &c.,  are  ploughed 
up  from  time  to  time  in  the  adjacent  fields.  * 

Henderson,  taken  from  Ellisburj^  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  173  miles. 
Pop.  2,478.  Henderson  is  a  post  village  and  port,  at  the  head  of 
Hungry  bay,  where  vessels  of  100  tons  may  find  safe  harborage. 
At  the  dock  there  are  about  15  or  20  dwellings.  At  the  village,  on 
Stony  creek,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  dock,  there  are  about 
70  dwellings.  Smith ville,  12  miles  SW.  from  Watertown,  and  5 
from  Sacketts  Harbor,  has  about  65  dwellings. 

The  following  account  of  an  action  which  took  place  in  this  town 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  is  from  a  newspaper  published 
at  that  time,  entitled  **  The  War." 

**  On  the  30th  ult^  (May,  1814,)  a  number  of  boats  coming  from  Oswego,  with  camnon 
and  rigging  for  the  new  vessels,  put  into  Sandy  Creek,  about  16  miles  from  the  harbor, — 
htksig  well  manned  with  sailors,  riflemen,  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Wool. 
•ey  of  the  navy ;  who,  on  entering  the  creek,  despatched  an  express  for  reinforcements, 
which  were  imme^iiately  ordered  on,  but  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  business  was  over. 
Tho  captain  apprehending  an  attack,  placed  the  riflemen  and  Indians  in  the  woods  on  each 
■de  of  the  creek,  and  sent  a  few  raw  militia,  with  the  show  of  opposing  the  enemy's  land. 
inf.  The  plan  succeeded.  The  militia  retreated  on  the  flrst  fire,  pursued  by  the  enemy ; 
Irat  as  soon  as  they  had  paseied  the  Indians  and  riflemen,  who  were  in  ambush,  these  last 
attacked  them  in  the  rear,  while  a  battery  of  four  field.pieces  opened  upon  them  in  front. 
Thus  cut  ofi*  in  their  retreat,  after  a  smart  action  of  20  minutes,  in  which  they  had  30  killed 
and  40  or  50  wounded,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  137  in  number,  surrendered  with 
tbetr  gun-boats,  five  in  number. — One  of  these  boats  carried  a  681b.  carronade ;  one,  a  long 
98 ;  one,  a  long  34 ;  one,  two  long  12s. ;  and  one,  two  brass  pieces ;  one  of  which  they 
threw  overboard.  Not  a  man  escaped.  There  were  among  the  enemy's  killed,  one  Lieut. 
of  marines,  and  one  midshipman.  Among  the  prisonera  are  two  Post  Captains,  one  the 
commander  of  the  Wolf,  4  lieutenants,  and  4  midshipmen.  The  British  force  consisted  of 
nilorB  and  marines.  Our  loss,  is  one  Indian  killed  and  three  wounded.  The  prisoners 
were  conducted  to  Sacketts  Harbor  by  the  militia. — Another  gun.boai  from  the  British 
ioet,  with  36  men,  went  up  the  creek,  where  they  were  attacked  and  captured  after  a  few 
shots.** 

HouNSFiELD,  taken  from  Watertown  in  1806;  drained  west  by 
Black  river  and  some  small  creeks.  This  town  was  settled  in  1801, 
by  Augustus  Sackett,  ligent  for  the  owners.     Pop.  4,143. 

Sacketts  Harbor,  incorporated  in  1821,  on  the  SW.  side  of  Black 
river  bay,  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  settlement  of  this  town  was  com- 
menced in  1802,  by  Augustus  Sackett,  Esq.,  a^ent  for  the  owners, 
^$(h^  came  from  New  York  and  settled  at  the  harbor  which  derives 
iwbame  from  him.  The  first  house  built  here,  erected  by  Judge 
Sackett,  is  now  standing  in  Baird-street,  and  is  occupied  by  Mrs. 
McGwinn.  The  progress  of  the  settlement  was  slow  until  1812. 
Afler  the  declaration  of  war  this  spot  became  an  important  mili- 
tary and  naval  position.  The  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  lake  for 
shipbuilding  and  as  a  naval  depot.  The  following  view  was  taken 
from  the  militaiy  hospitaL   The  small  building  on  the  point  of  the 
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Northern  view  of  SacketU  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

harbor,  on  the  right  of  the  engraving,  is  the  old  blockhouse  which 
stands  noar,  or  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Tompkins.  The  large  build- 
ing on  a  rocky  Island  a  few  rods  from  the  shore,  is  a  ship-house, 
which  covers  the  frame  of  the  "  New  Orleans,"  a  1 10  gun  ship  com- 
menced during  the  late  war.  The  steeple  on  the  left  is  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  There  is  also  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist 
church  in  the  place,  and  about  l.SOO  inhabitants.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  here  by  the  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  by 
the  Oswego,  Erie,  and  Welland  canals.  After  the  late  war,  business 
very  much  decreased,  but  it  has  since  grown  with  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  country. 

The  troops  destined  for  the  attack  upon  York,  (U.  C.)  embarked 
from  this  place.  The  following  account  of  the  expedition  is  from 
Thompsons  History  of  the  late  war: 

**  On  iha  39(1  ind  93d  of  April,  1813,  agreeKbly  to  previoua  arrvigeinent  with  Commot 
don  Chsuncer,  wbu  bid  ihe  commanct  of  the  fleet  on  Lake  Ontvio,  General  Devbon 
■od  hk  (uiie,  with  a  farce  of  ■evenieen  hundred  men,  embarked  on  thia  aipedilion,  bul  tb* 
preTslmce  of  a  violent  norm  prevsnied  [be  sailing  of  ibe  aquadion,  uncd  the  3Sth.  On 
that  day  it  moved  into  Lake  Onlaiio,  and  baving  a  bvorable  wind,  atriTed  ufelr  at  7 
o'clock,  on  the  marning  uf  the  STlh,  about  onit  mile  lo  ibe  westwaid  of  tbe  ruioa  of  Fott 
Toronio,  and  two  and  a  half  Irom  iho  town  of  York.  The  eieeution  of  that  pan  of  dia 
plan  whicb  applied  immediately  lo  ihs  a«ack  upon  York,  was  confided  lo  ColoDol  Pika,  of 
the  I5ih  regiment,  who  bad  ihen  bern  promoled  lo  Ibe  lank  of  a  btigadier^neral,  and  lh« 
pMidon  which  had  beeti  fixed  upon  fur  luiding  the  iroopa,  waa  the  nie  of  the  old  tait, 
The  approach  of  the  Heel  being  diicoiered  from  the  ensmy'a  garriion,  Genera]  Shrafla,  tb* 
Britiih  cammandatil,  hutil)'  cutlCFted  bia  whole  force,  conaiiting  of  upwacda  of  aavm 
hundred  and  Gfiy  rcgulani  and  militia,  and  one  hundred  lodiaiu,  and  diipaaed  tbem  in  lb* 
beat  manner  to  mist  the  landing  of  the  American  force.  A  body  of  Biiliah  granadian 
were  parmded  on  the  ahore,  and  the  Glengary  fenciblea,  a  cotpa  which  had  bsan  diaciiJiDad 
with  uncommon  pain*  «nce  the  commencement  of  tlis  war,  wen  alalioned  at  anatbar 
pMnt.  Bodiea  of  Indiana  were  obeerred  in  groupa  in  difTennl  dincliona,  in  and  about  ihf 
wood*  below  the  aiie  uf  the  Ibrt,  and  numbers  uf  boreemen  were  gtatiuned  in  ibe  diV 
ground  aurrounding  it.  Three  were  tccn  moving  into  the  town,  where  strong  field  woriia 
had  been  thrown  up  lo  opp<ne  the  usailanl*.  The  Indiant  were  taking  poat  ai  autiona, 
which  wcra  puinied  out  lo  them  by  the  Briiirii  officeTa  with  great  iLtll,  from  which  tbay 
could  annoy  the  Americans  at  the  point  whsra  tha  water  and  the  wsailiBr  would  compel 
ibcm  lo  land.  Thus  posted,  they  were  to  act  aa  (vroiUcKr*. .  The  regulan  were  diacoT 
ncd  lo  be  moving  out  of  their  work*  in  open  oolumna  of  platoon*,  and  marching  along  tbf 
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**  At  8  o'clock  the  debarkation  commenced ;  at  ten  it  was  completed.    Major  Fonythe 
•nd  his  riflemen  in  seyeral  lai;^  batteaux,  were  in  the  advance.    They  pulled  vigorously 
for  the  designated  ground  at  the  site,  but  were  forced  by  a  strong  easterly  wind  a  consid. 
erable  distance  above.    The  enemy  being  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  and  completely 
masked  by  the  thickness  of  a  copse,  commenced  a  galling  Are  of  musketry  and  rifle.    To 
have  fallen  further  from  the  clear  ground  at  which  he  was  first  ordered  to  land,  would  have 
Bul^ected,  not  only  his  own  corps,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  troops,  to  great  disadvantages  ; 
and  by  landing  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  town«  the  object  of  the  expedition  might  be 
frustrated.    Major  Forsythe  therefore  determined  upon  making  that  part  of  the  shore  on 
which  the  enemy*s  principal  strength  was  stationed,  and  desired  his  men  to  rest  a  moment 
on  their  oars,  until  his  riflemen  should  return  the  shot.    General  Pike  was  at  this  moment 
hastening  the  debarkation  of  the  infantry,  when,  as  he  was  standing  on  the  ship's  deck,  he 
observed  the  pause  of  the  boats  in  advance,  and  springing  into  that  which  had  been  reserved 
for  hiroaelf  and  his  stafl^  he  called  to  them  to  jump  into  the  boat  with  him,  ordered  Major 
King  of  the  15th  (the  same  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  carrying  the  enemy's  batteries 
opposite  BIsck  Rock,)  to  follow  him  instantly  with  three  companies  of  that  regiment,  and 
pushed  for  the  Canadian  shore.    Before  he  reached  it,  Forsythe  had  landed  and  was  already 
eilgaged  with  the  principal  part  of  the  British  and  Indian  force,  under  the  immediate  com. 
mand  of  General  Sheaffe.     He  contended  with  them  nearly  half  an  hour.     The  infantry 
under  Major  King,  the  light  artillery  under  Major  Eustis,  the  volunteer  corps  commanded 
hf  Colonel  M'Clure,  and  about  thirty  men,  who  had  been  selected  from  the  15th  st  Flatts. 
buxg,  trained  to  the  rifle,  and  designed  to  act  as  a  small  corps  of  observation,  under  Lieu, 
tenant  Riddle,  then  landed  in  rapid  succession,  and  formed  in  platoons.    General  Pike  took 
command  of  the  first,  and  ordering  the  whole  body  to  prepare  for  a  charge,  led  them  on  to 
the  summit  of  the  bank,  from  which  the  British  grenadiers  were  pouring  down  a  volley  of 
musketry  and  rifle  shot.     The  advance  of  the  American  infantry  was  not  to  be  withstood, 
and  the  grenadiers  yielded  their  position  and  retired  in  disorder.    The  signal  of  victory  was 
At  the  same  instant  heard  from  Forsythe's  bugles,  and  the  sound  had  no  sooner  penetrated 
the  ears  o(  the  Indians,  than  they  gave  a  customary  yell  and  fled  in  every  direction.    The 
Giengary  corps  then  skirmished  with  Forsythe's,  whilst  a  fresh  body  of  Grenadiers,  sup. 
pcMed  to  have  been  the  8th  or  King's  regiment,  made  a  formidsble  charge  upon  the  Amer. 
ican  column,  and  partially  compelled  it  to  retire.    But  the  oflficers  instantly  ralUed  the 
troops,  who  returned  to  the  ground,  and  impetuously  cbaiged  upon,  and  routed  the  grena. 
iieiB.    A  reinforcement  of  the  remainder  of  the  15th  then  arrived,  with  Captain  Steel's 
pljatoon  and  the  standaids  of  the  regiment,  and  the  Americans  remained  undisputed  mas. 
ten  of  the  ground.    A  freaih  front,  however,  was  presented  by  the  British  at  a  distance, 
which  gave  way  and  retired  to  the  garrison,  as  soon  as  the  American  troops  were  again 
formed  by  Major  King,  for  the  charge.    The  whole  body  of  the  troops  being  now  landed, 
orders  were  given  by  General  Pike  to  form  in  platoons,  and  to  march  in  that  order  to  the 
enemy's  works.    The  first  line  was  composed  of  Forsythe's  riflemen,  with  front  and  flank 
guards ;  the  regiments  of  the  first  brigade,  with  their  pieces ;  and  three  platoons  of  reserve, 
nnder  the  orders  of  Msjor  Swan ;  Major  Eustis  and  his  train  of  artillery  were  formed  in 
the  rear  of  this  reserve,  to  act  where  circumstances  might  require.    The  second  line  was 
composed  of  the  21st  regiment,  in  six  platoons,  flanked  by  Col.  M*Clure's  vokmteers,  di. 
srided  equally  as  hght  troops,  and  all  imder  command  of  Colonel  Ripley.    Thus  formed,  an 
iiriunction  was  given  to  each  officer,  to  sufler  no  man  to  load ;  when  within  a  short  distance 
,oJr  the  enemy,  an  entire  reUance  would  be  placed  upon  the  bayonet ;  and  the  column  moved 
jotkf  with  as  much  velocity  as  the  streams  and  ravines  which  intersected  the  road  along  the 
lake  would  permit     One  field.piece,  and  a  hovntzer,  were  with  difficulty  passed  over  one 
of  these,  the  bridges  of  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Fanning,  of  the  Zd  artillery.    As  the  column  emerged  from  the 
woods,  and  came  immediately  in  front  of  the  enemy's  first  battery,  two  or  three  24  pound. 
en  were  opened  upon  it,  but  without  any  kind  of  effect.     The  column  moved  on,  and  the 
enemy  retreated  to  his  second  battery.    The  guns  of  the  firet  were  immediately  taken,  and 
Lieutenant  Riddle,  having  at  this  moment  come  up  with  his  corps  to  deliver  the  prisonen 
iHucb  he  had  made  in  the  woods,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the  second 
bettery,  about  one  hundred  yards  ahead,  the  guns  of  which,  Lieutenant  Fraser,  aid.de.camp 
to  the  general^  reported  to  have  'been  spiked  by  the  enemy,  whom  he  discovered  retreating 
to  the  garrison.    General  Pike  then  led  the  column  up  to  the  second  battery,  where  he 
halted  to  receive  the  captured  ammunition,  «nd  to  learn  the  strength  of  the  garrison.    But 
MM  every  appearance  indicated  the  evacuation  of  the  barracks,  he  suspected  the  enemy  of 
an  mtention  to  draw  him  vi^thin  range  of  the  shot,  and  then  suddenly  to  show  himself  in 
gnMt  force.    Lieutenant  Riddtte  was  sent  forward  with  his  corps  of  observation,  to  discover 
if  there  were  any^  and  what  number  of  troopa,  within  the  gatiisDo.    The  banecke  were 
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Ane  hnndred  ymrdt  distuit  fron  the  tecond  btuery,  and  whiht  this  oorpi  wm  engagod  in 
reconnoitering,  Geaeral  Pike,  aAer  removing  a  wounded  prisoner  from  a  dangerous  Tjma- 
ation,  had  seated  himself  upon  a  stump,  and  commenced  an  examination  of  a  British  ser- 
geant, who  had  been  taken  in  the  woods.  Riddle  having  discorered  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  the  garrison,  was  about  to  return  with  this  information,  when  the  magazine, 
which  was  situated  outside  the  barrack  yard,  blew  up,  with  a  tremendous  and  awful  ezplo. 
sion,  passed  over  Riddle  and  his  party,  without  injuring  one  of  his  men,  and  killed  and 
wounded  General  Pike,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  column.  The  severity  of  Gen. 
era!  Pike's  wounds  disabled  him  from  further  service,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  de. 
volved  upon  Colonel  Pearce  of  the  16th  regiment,  who  sent  a  demand  to  the  town  of  York 
for  an  immediate  surrender.  The  plan  of  the  contemplated  operations  was  known  only  to 
General  Pike,  and,  as  General  Dearborn  had  not  yet  landed,  the  future  movements  of  the 
troops  would  depend  upon  the  will  of  their  new  commander.  He  ordered  them  imroedi- 
ateJy  to  form  the  column,  and  to  march  forward  and  occupy  the  barracks,  which  Mi^ 
Fonythe,  who  had  been  scourir^  the  acfjoining  wood,  had  already  entered.  Meanwhile 
the  British  regulars  were  retreating  across  the  Don,  and  destroying  the  bridges  in  their  letr. 
After  the  explosion,  which  killed  about  fifty  of  the  enemy  who  haid  not  retired  in  time  from 
the  garrison.  Lieutenant  Riddle  with  his  party,  then  reinforced  by  thirty  regulars  under 
lieutenant  Horrel  of  the  16th,  pursued  the- enemy's  route,  and  annoyed  his  retreating  guard 
from  the  wood.  This  was  the  only  pursuit  which  was  made.  Had  a  more  vigorous  posh 
followed  the  abandonment  of  the  enemy's  garrison,  his  whole  regular  force  must  have  been 
captured,  and  the  accession  of  military  stores  would  have  been  extensively  great.  The 
n^jority  of  the  officers  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  stores  were 
deposited  at  York,  they  uiged  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  approach  of  the  whole  column, 
to  prevent  their  removal.  Colonel  Pearce  then  marched  towaids  the  town,  which  was  dik 
tent  three^uarters  of  a  mile.  About  half  way  between  York  and  the  garrison,  the  column 
was  intercepted  by  several  officers  of  the  Canadian  militia,  who  had  come  out  with  terms  of 
capitulation.  Whilst  these  were  discussing,  the  enemy  was  engaged  in  destroying  the  miL 
itary  storehouse,  and  a  large  vessel  of  war  then  on  the  stocks,  which  in  three  dajrs  might 
have  been  launched,  and  added  to  the  American  squadron  on  Ontario.  Forsythe,  who  was 
CO  the  left  in  advance,  being  aware  of  this,  despatched  Lieutenant  Riddle  to  inform  Col- 
onel Pearce.  Colonel  Ripley  was  at  the  same  time  urging  a  rapid  march,  and  the  troopa 
again  proceeded.  Colonel  Pearce  enjoined  the  observance  of  General  Pike's  orders,  that 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  York  should  be  held  sacred,  and  that  any  soldier  who 
should  80  fi&r  neglect  the  honor  of  his  profession,  as  to  be  guilty  of  plundering,  should,  en 
conviction,  be  punished  Mrith.  death.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Americans  were  in 
possession  of  the  town,  and  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  by  which,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  loss  which  the  army  and  the  nation  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  the 
general ;  the  unwarrantable  manner  in  which  that  loss  was  occasioned ;  and  the  subtlel|r 
with  which  the  militia  colonels  offered  to  capitulate  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  so  that  the 
column  might  be  detained  until  General  Sheaffe  should  escape,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
public  property  be  completed,  although  one  of  its  articles  stipulated  for  its  delivery  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans ;  the  militia  and  inhabitants  were  freed  from  all  hardship,  and  not 
only  their  persons  snd  property,  but  their  legislative*  hall  and  other  public  buildings  wert 
protected.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were,  *  that  the  troops,  regular  and  militia,  and 
the  naval  officers  and  seamen,  should  be  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  That  all  jm&tic 
sCsrcfl,  nawU  and  mt/itory,  thould  be  immediaUly  given  up  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  private  property  should  be  guaranteed 
to  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  York.  That  all  papers  belonging  to  the  civil  officers  should 
be  retained  by  them,  and  that  such  surgeons  as  might  be  procured  to  attend  the  wounded 
of  the  British  regulars  and  Canadian  inilitia,  should  not  be  considered  prisoners  of  war.' 
Under  this  capitulation,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  thirteen  captains,  nine  lieuten- 
ants,  eleven  ensigns,  one  deputy  adjutant^ neral,  and  four  naval  officers,  and  two  hundrsd 
and  fifty ^ne  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  were  surrendered.  The  American 
infantry  were  then  ordered  to  return  to,  and  quarter  in  the  barracks,  while  the  riflemen 
were  stationed  in  the  town. 

**•  When  General  Pike's  wound  was  discovered  to  be  mortal,  he  was 
removed  from  the  field,  and  carried  to  the  shipping  with  his  wounded 
aids.  As  they  conveyed  him  to  the  water's  eci{?e,  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion was  heard  from  the  troops,  which  informed  him  of  the  American 
having  supplanted  the  British  standard  in  the  garrison.  He  expressed 
hia  satiafaction  by  a  feeble  sigh,  and  after  bemg  transferred  Irom  the 
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Pert  schooner  to  the  commodore's  ship,  he  made  a  sign  for  the  British 
flag,  "which  had  then  been  brought  to  him,  to  be  placed  under  his 
head,  and  expired  without  a  groan.  Thus  perished  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  by  the  ungenerous  stratagem  of  a  vanquished  foe,  a  soldier 
of  tried  valor  and  invincible  courage^ — a  general  of  illustrious  virtues 
and  distinguished  talents. 

**  When  the  British  general  saw  the  American  column  advancing 
from  the  woods,  he  hastily  drew  up  the  articles  of  capitulation,  and 
directed  them  to  be  delivered  to  a  colonel  of  the  York  militia.  This 
colonel  was  instructed  to  negotiate  the  terms,  after  the  regulars 
should  have  retreated.  General  Sheafie,  therefore,  considered  the 
garrison  to  be  as  much  surrendered,  as  if  the  articles  had  been  act- 
ually agreed  upon  and  signed.  Yet  he  treacherously  ordered  a  train 
to  be  laid,  which  was  so  calculated,  that  the  explosion  of  the  maga- 
zine should  be  caused  at  the  time  when  the  Americans  would  arrive 
at  the  barracks.  Had  not  General  Pike  halted  the  troops  at  the  en- 
emy's second  battery,  the  British  plan  would  have  attained  its  con- 
summation, and  the  destruction  of  the  whole  column  would  have  been 
the  natural  consequence.  The  train  had  been  skilfully  laid,  and  the 
combustibles  arranged  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  most  dreadful 
effect  Five  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  several  cart  loads  of  stone, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  iron,  shells,  and  shot,  were  contained  in 
the  magazine.  The  calamity  which  followed  the  explosion,  caused 
no  discomfiture  among  the  troops.  A  number  of  their  officers  of 
high  rank,  and  of  equal  worth,  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and 
they  became  actuated  by  a  desire  to  revenge  their  fall.  *  Push  on^ 
my  brave  fellows,  and  avenge  your  general^  were  the  last  words  of 
their  expiring  commander.  They  instantly  gave  three  cheers,  formed 
the  column,  and  marched  on  rapidly.  Had  they  been  led  directly  to 
York,  the  issue  of  the  expedition  would  have  been  fruitful  with  ad- 
vantages. As  it  was,  however,  the  enemy's  means  were  crippled,  his 
resources  cut  off,  and  the  military  stores  of  the  captors  extensively 
multiplied.  Most  of  the  gu^s,  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions,  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  campaign  by  the  enemy,  had  been  deposited 
at  York,  and  notwithstanding  the  firing  of  the  principal  storehousCt 
an  immense  quantity  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
baggage  and  private  papers  of  General  Sheaffe  were  left  at  York,  in 
the  precipitation  of  his  night,  and  proved  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  American  commander.  These  and  the  public  stores  were  the 
only  articles  of  capture.  The  conduct  of  the  troops  needed  no  re- 
straint Though  their  indignation  was  highly  excited,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  scalp  having  been  found  suspended  near  the  speaker's 
chair,  in  the  legislative  chamber,  neither  the  ornaments  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  building  itself^  nor  the  public  library,  was  molested.  A  large 
auantity  of  flour,  deposited  in  the  public  stores,  was  distributed  among 
le  inhabitants,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  used  for  their  own  con- 
sumption ;  and  those  whose  circumstances  were  impoverished,  were 
supplied  with  many  other  articles  of  the  captured  provisions.  The 
balance  was  taken  on  board  the  fleet,  with  the  naval  storesy  or  do-, 
stroyed  upon  the  shore. 
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"Lmnediately  after  the  lidl  of  GSenenl  Pike,  the  commander-iiMshief  landed  with  fab 
■tal!^  bat  he  did  not  reach  the  troops  until  they  had  entered  York.  He  there  made  arnuife- 
menCi  to  expedite  their  departure  for  the  other  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  they  wen 
soon  after  re-embarked. 

**  The  co-operation  of  the  squadron  was  of  the  greateet  importance  in  the  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  garrison.  As  soon  as  the  debarkation  was  completed.  Commodore  Chauncey  cB. 
rected  the  schooneri  to  take  a  position  near  the  forts,  in  order  that  the  attack  of  the  amy 
and  navy  might,  if  possible,  be  simultaneous.  The  larger  vessels  could  not  be  brought  op, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  wind,  the  schooneis  were  obliged  to  beat  up  to  their  intended 
poation.  This  diey  did,  under  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy*s  batteries,  and  having 
taken  their  station  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  principal  fort,  opened  a  galling  fire,  ^3 
contributed  very  much  to  its  destruction.  The  loss  on  board  the  squadron,  was  three  killed 
and  eleven  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  midshipmen  Thompson  and  Hatfield,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  his  dying  moments,  had  no  other  care  than  to  know  if  he  had  performed 
Us  duty  to  his  country. 

*'  In  the  action  the  loss  of  the  American  army  was  trifling ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
explosion,  it  was  much  greater  than  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  Fourteen 
were  killed  and  thirty.two  wounded  in  battle,  and  thirty^ight  were  killed  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty.two  wounded  by  the  explosion,  so  that  the  total  American  loss  amounted  lo 
390  men.  Among  those  wbo  fell  by  the  explosion,  besides  General  Pike,  were  seven  capu 
tains,  seven  subalterns,  one  aid^e^amp,  one  acting  aid,  and  one  volunteer  aid.  The  en. 
Cray's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  in  prisoners  to  five  bun- 
dred  and  fifty.  His  wounded  were  left  in  the  houses  on  the  road  leading  to  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  York,  and  were  attended  to  by  the  American  army  and  navy  suiseons. 
The  prisoners  were  all  paroled,  and  the  troope  withdrawn  from  York  immediately  after  iH 
capture." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor 
by  the  British,  May,  1813 : 

**  Whilst  the  troops  were  preparing  to  embark  at  York,  for  the  expedition  against  Fort 
Geoige,  the  British  at  Kingston,  having  gained  intelligence  of  their  abeence  frxun  Sackett^ 
Harbor,  of  the  batteries  at  that  place  having  been  principally  dismantled,  and  of  the  smalU 
ness  of  the  force  which  had  been  left  for  its  protection,  hastily  collected  all  their  dbpoeablea, 
and  embarked  on  board  their  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Pirevost.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Sir  James  Yeo.  On  the  night  of  the  27  th  day  of  May,  five  hours  after 
the  capture  of  Fort  Geoige,  the  British  appeared  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  TIm 
American  force  consisted  of  two  hundred  invalids,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoona, 
then  newly  arrived  from  a  long  and  fatiguing  march.  Two  ^nnall  veesels,  under  Lieutenant 
CbauDoey,  were  stationed  at  its  mouth,  and  gave  instant  signals  of  alarm,  at  the  approach 
of  the  British  squadron.  Expresses  were  immediately  forwarded  to  General  Brown,  than 
at  his  seat,  eight  miles  from  the  harbor,  and  he  immediately  repaired  thither,  to  take  the 
command. 

**  The  tour  of  duty  of  the  militia  of  his  brigade  had  expired  many  weeks  before,  but  he 
hsd  been  requested  by  General  Dearborn  to  take  the  command  of  the  harbor,  at  any  time 
when  the  enemy  should  approach  it,  and  to  provide  for  its  defence.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  dispositions  were  made  to  that  effect.  The  movements  of  the  enemy  indicated  his 
iiitendon  to  land  on  the  peninsula,  called  Horse  Island.  General  Browm,  therefore,  deter- 
mined on  resisting  him  at  the  water's  edge,  with  the  Albany  volunteers,  under  Colonel 
Mills,  and  such  militia  as  could  be  instantly  collected.  Alarm  guns  were  therefore  fired, 
and  expresses  sent  out  for  that  purpoee.  laeutenant^MjIonel  Backus,  of  the  first  regiment 
of  United  States  dragoons,  who  commanded  at  Sackett's  Harbor  in  the  absence  of  the 
officeis  who  had  proceeded  to  Fort  Geoige,  was  to  form  a  second  line  with  the  regulars. 
The  regular  artillerists  were  stationed  in  Fort  Tompkins,  and  the  defence  of  Navy  Point 
was  committed  to  Lieutenant  Chauncey. 

"^On  the  38th,  the  Wolfe,  the  Royal  George,  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Eari  of  Moira,  and 
one  brig,  two  schooners,  and  two  gun-boats,  with  thirty.thiree  flat-bottomed  boats  and 
beiges,  containing  in  all  twelve  hundred  troops,  appeared  in  the  offing,  at  five  miles  dis- 
tance. They  were  standing  their  course  for  the  harbor,  when,  having  discovered  a  fleet  of 
American  bvges,  coming  round  Stony  Point  with  troojps  6rom  Oswego,  the  whole  of  their 
boats  were  immediately  despatched  to  cut  them  off.  They  succeeded  in  taking  twelve  of 
ibem,  after  they  had  been  run  on  shore  and  abandoned  by  their  crews,  who  arrived  at  the 
harbor  in  the  wght  The  remainder,  seven  in  number,  escaped  from  their  pursuers,  and 
fitadbljfa.    The  Bntirfi  ciwnmandeti,  being  thia  vafitt  an  imp  wion  that  other  hugm 
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woaM  be  sailing  from  Omrego,  Btood  into  South  bay,  tnd  detpttdied  tfamr  vmod  boats  to 
wmylsy  them.  In  this  thef  were  disappointed ;  and  during  the  delay  which  was  caoaed  by 
this  interruption  of  their  intended  operations,  the  militia  firom  the  neighboring  counties  coU 
lected  at  the  harbor,  and  betrayed  great  eagerness  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  the  m. 
fading  enemy.  They  were  ordered  to  be  stationed  on  the  water  side,  near  the  island  on 
which  Colonel  Mills  was  posted  with  his  Tohmteers.  The  strength  at  that  point  was  near. 
far  five  hundred  men.  But  the  whole  ibrce,  including  the  regulars,  effectiTes  and  invalids, 
end  not  exceed  one  thousand.  The  plan  of  defence  had  been  conceived  with  great  skill, 
and  if  the  conduct  of  the  militia  had  proved  to  be  consistent  with  their  promises,  it  would 
have  been  executed  with  equal  ability.  Disposed  of  o  the  fi^rces  were,  in  the  event  of 
General  Brown's  being  driven  from  hu  position  at  Horse  Island,  Colonel  Backus  was  to  sd. 
Vance  with  his  reserve  of  regulais,  and  meet  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column,  whilst  the 
general  would  rally  his  corps,  and  &11  upon  the  British  flanks.  If  lesistanee  to  the  at. 
tack  of  the  enemy  should  still  &il.  Lieutenant  Chauncey  wo  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Navy 
Point,  and  to  retire  with  his  two  schooners,  and  the  prixe  schooner,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
which  had  been  a  few  weeks  before  captured  from  the  enemy,  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
bay,  and  eot  of  Fort  Volimteer.  In  this  fort  the  regulars  and  militia  were  to  shut  them, 
selves  up,  and  make  a  vigorous  stand,  ss  their  only  remaining  resort.  Every  thing  being 
thus  ordered.  General  Brown  directed  his  defensive  srmy  to  lay  upon  their  arms«  whilst  he 
continued  personally  to  reconnoitre  the  shores  of  the  harbor,  during  the  whole  night  of  the 
38th.  At  the  only  favorable  point  of  landing,  he  had  caused  a  bresst-work  to  be  thrown 
up,  and  a  battery  en  barbette  to  be  erected.  Behind  this  most  of  the  milida  were  stationed. 
**  At  the  dawn  of  the  39th,  the  enemy  wo  discovered  with  his  vessels  drawn  up  in  line, 
between  Horse  Island  and  Stony  Point ;  and  in  a  few  minuses,  sll  his  boats  and  barges 
approached  the  shore,  under  cover  of  his  gun.boats,  those  being  the  heaviest  of  his  vessels 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  lighmess  of  the  winds,  could  be  brought  up.  The  troops 
with  which  the  boats  were  filled,  were  commanded  by  Sir  Greorge  Prevost,  in  peison. 
Commodore  Yeo  directed  the  movements  of  the  barges.  Creneral  Brown  instantly  issued 
his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  lay  close,  and  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  should 
have  approached  so  near,  that  every  shot  might  take  efllect.  Thb  order  wo  executed,  end 
the  fire  wo  so  destructive,  that  the  enemy's  advance  boats  were  obliged  to  make  a  tempo, 
lary  psuse,  end  numbers  of  their  officers  and  men  were  seen  to  fril.  Encouraged  by  the 
de^red  efiect  of  the  first  fire,  the  militia  loaded  their  pieces  with  the  utmost  quickness,  and 
the  artillery  wo  ordered  to  be  opened  at  the  moment  of  their  second.  But,  before  the 
second  round  had  been  completely  discharged,  the  whole  body  of  the  miUtia,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  an  enemy  until  now,  and  who  were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  subordination, 
though  they  were  well  protected  by  the  breotwork,  rose  from  behind  it,  and  abandoning 
those  honorable  promises  of  noble  daring  which  they  had  made  but  a  little  while  before, 
they  fled  with  equal  precipitation  and  disorder.  A  strange  and  unaccountable  panic  seixed 
the  whole  line ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  terror  and  dismay  were  depicted  in 
every  countenance.  Colonel  Mills,  vainly  endeavoring  to  rally  his  men,  wo  killed  o  be 
wo  reminding  them  of  the  solemn  pledges  which  they  hsd  given ;  but  the  fall  of  this  brave 
officer  served  rather  to  incresse  their  confusion,  than  to  actuate  them  to  revenge  iu 

**  General  Brown  seeing  that  his  plan  was  already  frustrated,  and 
fearing  his  inability  to  execute  any  other  without  the  vigorous  co-op- 
eration of  the  militia,  hastened  to  intercept  their  retreat ;  and,  finding 
one  company,  of  about  one  hundred  men,  who  had  been  rallied  by 
the  active  and  zealous  conduct  of  Capt  JVTNitt,  of  that  corps,  he 
brought  them  up,  and  ordered  them  to  form  in  line  with  the  regulars 
and  volunteers,  who  had  continued  to  keep  their  ground. 

**  In  the  interval  which  had  thus  elapsed,  the  enemy  had  effected 
his  debarkation,  with  little  opposition;  and  drawing  up  his  whole 
force  on  Horse  Island,  he  commenced  his  march  for  the  village ;  on 
the  road  to  which,  he  was  met  by  a  small  party  of  infantry,  under 
Major  Aspinwall,  and  a  few  dismounted  dragoons  under  Major  Laval, 
who  opposed  him  with  much  gallantry.  Two  of  the  gun-boats 
ranged  up  the  shore,  and  covered  the  field  with  grape.  This  handfii) 
of  troops  then  gradually  retired  in  good  order,  firom  an  immense  su- 
periority of  numbers,  and  occupied  the  intervds  between  the  barracbk 
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^  Lieutenant-colonel  Backus*  with  his  reserve  of  regulars,  first  en 
raged  the  enemy,  when  the  militia  company  of  Captain  M'Nitt  was 
formed  on  his  flank  ;  and  in  the  vigorous  fight  which  then  followed, 
this  company  behaved  with  as  much  gallantry  as  the  bravest  of  the 
regulars.  The  whole  force  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  however,  by 
the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy's  column,  and  resorting  to  the 
barracks  for  what  shelter  they  could  afibrd,  they  posted  themselves 
in  the  unprotected  log  houses,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  and  effective 
fire.  From  these,  the  most  violent  assaults,  and  the  repeated  and 
varying  efforts  of  the  British,  were  incompetent  to  dislodge  them. 
Colonel  Gray,  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  enemy's  forces,  ad- 
vanced to  the  weakest  part  of  the  barracks,  at  the  head  of  a  column 
of  regulars,  and  after  exchanging  shots  with  an  inferior  party  of  mili- 
tia and  regulars,  led  his  men  on  to  the  assault.  A  small  boy,  who 
was  a  drummer  in  Major  Aspin wall's  corps,  seized  a  musket,  and  lev- 
elling it  at  the  colonel,  immediately  brought  him  to  the  ground.  At 
that  moment  Lieutenant  Fanning,  of  the  artillery,  who  had  been  so 
severely  wounded  by  the  explosion  at  Little  York,  and  was  yet  con- 
sidered to  be  unable  to  do  any  kind  of  duty,  leaned  upon  his  piece 
whilst  it  was  drawn  up,  and  having  given  it  the  proper  elevation,  dis- 
charged three  rounds  of  grape  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  who  im- 
mediately fell  back  in  disorder.  At  this  instant,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Backus  fell,  severely  wounded.  ^  ^ 

•*  Whilst  the  battle  was  raging  with  its  greatest  violence,  informa- 
tion was  brought  to  Lieutenant  Chauncey,  of  the  intention  of  the 
American  forces  to  surrender.  He  therefore,  in  conformity  to  his 
previous  orders,  relating  to  such  an  event,  fired  the  navy  barracks, 
and  destroyed  all  the  property  and  public  stores,  which  had  pre- 
viously belonged  to  the  haroor,  as  well  as  the  provisions  and  equip- 
ments which  had  been  brought  from  York,  The  destruction  of  these 
buildings,  and  the  conflagration  which  was  thence  produced,  wa» 
thought  to  have  been  caused  by  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  although 
the  undisciplined  militia  and  volunteers,  and  the  invalid  regulars,  were 
suspicious  of  being  placed  between  the  fire  of  two  divisions  of  the 
enemy,  they  continued  to  fight  on,  regardless  of  their  inferiority,  or 
the  consequences  of  their  capture. 

**  General  Brown  was  all  this  time  actively  superintending  tho  operations  of  his  littb 
army.  He  now  determined  on  making  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  which,  if  it  should  be  suc- 
cessful, would  be  the  only  means  of  saving  the  place,  or  of  relieving  his  exhausted  troops. 
Having  learned  that  the  militia,  who  had  fled  from  their  stations  in  the  early  part  of  the  en. 
gagement,  had  not  yet  entirely  dispersed,  and  that  they  were  still  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  scene  of  action,  he  hastened  to  exhort  them  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  their  brave 
brethren  in  amrus.  He  reproached  them  with  shameful  timidity,  and  ordered  them  instantly 
to  form  and  follow  him,  and  threatened  with  instant  death  the  first  man  who  should  refuse. 
His  order  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  He  then  attempted  a  stratagem,  by  which  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  with  regard  to  the  forces  against  which  he  was  contending.  Silently  passing 
through  a  distant  wood,  which  led  towards  the  place  at  which  the  enemy  had  landed,  Gen. 
eral  Brown  pereuaded  the  British  general  of  his  intention  to  gain  the  rear  of  his  forces,  to 
take  posseflsion  of  the  boats,  and  efTectually  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 

'*  This  was  done  with  such  effect,  at  the  moment  when  the  fire  of  Lieutenant  Fanningli 
piece  had  caused  the  destruction  in  the  British  line,  that  General  Sir  George  Prevoet  wo 
well  convinced  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  American  force  to  his  own.  He  gave  Bp  tU 
thom^ti  of  the  c^mire  of  the  pbce,  and  hurrying  to  faii  boAtih  V^  off  imnwdiitttj  to  Um 
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Britidh  wtfuAnm^  He  wm  sot  ptnMd,  bMioM,  if  tiM  nd  mniber  of  dM  Asmieaii 
ttoopt  liad  bMQ  eipond  to  hit  vi«w,  lie  would  hm  returned  to  the  oontest,  migbt  OMitf 
Iwie  outflanked,  end  in  ell  humen  probebility,  would  etiU  heve  eeptuied  the  ennj  end  the 
iffHece. 

a'*Biu  ikm  ]n«cipitetioii  of  hie  fliglit  wee  eoch,  thet  he  left  not  only  die  wooadcd  bodiee  of 
Ui  ocdipeiy  men  upon  the  field,  but  thoee  of  the  deed  end  wounded  of  the  most  dietia. 
yifH^  of  hie  officeie.  Among  theee  were  Quertenneeter-genenl  Grey,  Miyoiv  Hoodie 
wad  Evene,  end  three  cepceine.  The  return  of  his  loee,  es  eccureiely  ee  it  hee  been  eeeer. 
Iidned,  enounted  to  three  field  oAeeie,  one  ceptein,  and  twenty-five  tank  and  BStJhmid 
datd-ott  the  field;  two  ceptaine  end  twenty  rank  end  file  found  wounded;  apd-iwf  m^ 
tAai$9  one  eheign,  and  thirtyawo  rank  and  file  mede  priMnere.  In  addition  to  wfaieb,nnny 
mn  killed  in  the  boete,  and  tuunben  had  been  canied  away  preridualy  to  the  mnaL 
The  loee  of  the  Americana  wmrgttutitr  in  proportion,  ae  the  nunber  of  their  mea'anfed 
wtan  leas*  Qoe  cokmel  of  TolunteerB,  twenty  reguhne,  privatee,  and  one  rehufeer  prtvatOt 
were  killed ;  one  lieotenant-eolonel,  three  Heutenanie,  and  one  ensign  of  the  regidwtii'and 
iBTenty.iiine  non-commjeeioned  ofioen  end  privatee,  were  wounded;  md  twenty^lx  non* 
MBuniaaioned  ofiioere  and  priTatee  were  wamiig.  T%eir  eggregate  loai  wee  one  famidred 
«m1  ten  regulaie,  twenty-one  volunteeiB,  and  twenty-five  militia ;  making  a  total  of  one 
hoadred  and  fifty.eiz.  It  wee  eevere,  becauee  of  the  worth,  mote  than  A  the  number  ai 
Iboee  who  fell.  The  injury  in  public  stores,  sustained  at  8ackett*e  Harbor,  though  not  by 
Ittf  act  of  the  invading  enemy,  was  exteoaiTe ;  but  the  gallantry  of  aeveral  indinduale 
pnvented  iia  being  more  so.  lieutenant  Channcey  was  no  eooner  appriied  aS  the  error  of 
ibe  report  whieh  had  been  brought  to  him,  than  he  mede  every  eiertion  to  save  eemncfa  of 
ibe  public  property  aa  it  wo  pMaible  to  reeeoe  fiom  the  increesing  confia^tioci,  and  to 
Hm  eflbct,  he  ran  the  Fkir  American  and  the  Pert  up  the  river.  The  new  frigate,  the  Gen 
«ral  Pike,  whidi  wee  then  on  the  etocke,  was  saved ;  and  Lieutenant  Tafanan,  of  the  anQy, 
ill  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  boarded  the  priie  achooner  the  Duke  of  Glenceeter,  whidi 
WW  then  on  fire,  with  a  consderable  quantity  of  powder  in  her  hold,  eztiagnished  the  fee^ 
•fed  brought  her  from  und^the  flames  of  the  eiorehoueea. 

'**  Notwithstaiyliiig  this  signal  repulse,  the  British  commending  dBoers  attempted  to  play 
iff  ifaeetratagemvi^ich  Sir  Jemee  Too  afterward  adopted  at  the  For^  Mile  Greek.  TWy 
pat  in  a  flag  widi  a  peiemptofy  demand  fiv  the  formal  anirender  of  the  poet,  which  waoaa 
pacemptorily  refosed."  * 


The  British  oalonel.  Gray,  fell  near  the  preient  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Hall,  in  Hill-street,  and  the  stump  against  "whidi  he  reposed  his 
headt  is  still  to  be  seen  by  the  sidewalk.  He  wa8»a  noble-looking 
flsaay  about  six  feet  in  heijo^ht,  and  about  forty  years  of  age.  Beride 
Um  was  a  Glengarian  officer,  mortally  wounded.  A  private  named 
David  Johnson,  from  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  lay  near,  wounded  in 
a  most  horrible  manner.  This  young  man  was  a  widow's  only  son. 
At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  at  Greenbush,  his  mother  requested  the 
sergeant  to  take  good  care  of  him.  His  face  was  carried  away  by  a 
aide  shot  from  below  his  forehead,  downward,  including  his  eyes, 
ttose,  upper  jaw,  tongue,  and  some  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  He 
notwithstanding  had  his  reason.  Beinff  requested  by  the  bystanders, 
if  he  wanted  water  to  lift  up  his  right  hand,  he  did  so.  A  soldier 
who  was  shot  by  a  musket  ball  through  the  abdomen,  informed  his 
captain,  who  eare  him  permission  to  leave  the  ground,  with  the  ex* 
pectation  that  ne  would  fall  before  he  had  got  many  rods  distant  An 
hour  or  two  after  the  battle,  the  officer  was  astonished  to  meet  the 
inan  quietly  walking  in  the  streets  of  the  village.  He  asked  him 
where  he  had  been  T  ^Th  gei  some  milkr  was  the  reply.  It  appears 
tt^t  he  had  not  eaten  any  thing  for  thirty  hours  previous  to  tne  ac- 
tion, and  the  ball  was  thus  enu&bled  to  pass  through  the  intestines 
iv'ithout  mortal  injury. 

The  ibllowiiy  is  a  view  of  the  barracks  from  the  military  hoqiitaL 


Northern  view  of  Jefferson  Barrackt,  Sackelts  Harbor. 

The  two  long  ranges  of  buildings  in  the  distance,  facing  the  spectator, 
are  the  officers' quarters.  The  buildings  at  each  end  are  the  soldiers' 
barracks.  These  structures  arc  of  limestone,  about  230  feet  in  length, 
two  stories  in  height,  with  neat  piazzas  in  front,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  on  which  is  the  parade  ground.  The  large  building  on  the 
right  is  the  commisaary's  department.  The  barracks  were  commen- 
ced in  1816,  and  (iiiisncd  in  1819.  The  groiads  attached  include 
about  forty  acres,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
log  picket  fence,. {tainted  white,  and  about  9  feet  in  height  The 
fourtn  side  is  open  to  the  water. 

On  a  monument  in  the  military  burial  place,  which  is  included  in 
the  barrack  gropids,  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

ami  mdt^-  InkMmoiT  of  Gen.  Z.  M.  Fike,  killed  ■(  York,  U.  C,  ST  April,  ISIX— 
Capt.  iimcyb  Niclwlno,  14  iafmiry,  aid-de^anip  to  Gen.  Pike,  do."  Eatt  wide.—"  la  nwtn. 
1X7  of  Lieul.  Col.  John  MiUa,  volunteer ;  killed  at  Sackeita  Horbar,  39  Ma;,  1813.— Gapl. 
A.  Spencer.  39  inAntrr,  aid.de.canip  to  Maj.  Gen.  Brown,  killed  at  Lundy'a  I^ne,  9S  Jujjr, 
1814."  iVortA  lUt^-"  In  niemaJT  of  Col.  Tuttle,  Lieut.  Col.  Dii,  H^.  JohiMon,  lient. 
TandcTenur."  Wttl  Me. — "  In  memory  uf  Brig.  Gen.  L.  Covingioo.  killed  a[  Cbty'" 
FieMa,  U.  C,  It  Nuv.  leta.  Utat.  Col.  E.  Backut,  lit  drafoona,  killad  at  S,  Harbor,  89 
Mar,  1S13." 

■*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Auguitiu  Leonard,  ion  of  Jame*  and  Harcy  Laos- 
aid,  of  New  York,  aged  93  yctra,  3  monih*  and  13  dayi ;  a  lailinsjnailar  in  tha  Amari. 
mo  Da*7.  who  died  on  the  12Lh  of  May,  lF)t3,  by  a  violent  illnsa  brought  an  by  fatigiu  in 
the  attack  of  the  American  furces  on  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  April  STlh,  1813,— Thu 
Bclcd  by  hii  broiher,  Capi.  Jumea  T.  Leonard  of  iba  navjr," 


Le  Ray,  settled  in  1803  and  organized  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  156 
mUes.  Evans  Mills,  10  miles  NE.  from  Watertown,  and  Le  Rays- 
vtlle,  are  small  but  flourishing  villages.  Sandfords  Comers  and  West 
Le  Bay  are  post-offices.     Pop.  3,722. 

LoBBAiNE,  originally  named  Malta,  and  taken  from  Mexico  in  1804 ; 
from  Albany  145,  and  from  Watertown  S.  16  miles.  Ix>rraine  is« 
post-office.     Pop.  1,721. 

Lyme,  taken  from  Brownville  in  1817;  from  Albany  185  miles. 
Pop.  5,4is7.     It  includes  several  islands  in  Lake  Ontario  and  one  u 
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tile  St  Lawrence  river.  Cape  Vincent,  port  of  entry  of  Cape  Yin- 
cent  distriett  at  the  fork  of  Lake  Ontario  and  at  the  head  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  25  miles  from  Watertown,  has  about  70  dwellings. 
Cbaumont,  at  the  head  of  Chaumont  bay,  14  miles  from  Watertown, 
has  about  90  dwellings.  At  Tibbets  point 'there  is  a  lighthouse. 
Three  Mile  Bay,  Mileno  Bay,  and  Peninsula,  are  post-offices. 

Qkleans,  taken  from  Brownville  in  1821 ;  from  Albany  184  miles. 
Le  Fargeville,  named  from  John  Le  Farge,  the  original  proprietor 
of  the  town,  16  miles  N.  from  Watertown,  and  Stone  Mill,  in  the  SW. 
aogle  of  the  town,  are  small  settlements  with  post-offices.    Pop.  3,000. 

^AMELIA,  taken  from  Brownville  in  1819 ;  from  Albany  166  miles. 
Williamstown  has  about  40  dwellings,  and  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  connected  with  Watertown  by  a  bridge.  Pamelia  and  Pamelia 
Four  Comers  are  postnoffices.    Pop.  2,119. 

Phuladblphia,  settled  principally  by  Friends,  and  taken  from  Le 
Bay  in  1821 ;  from  Watertown  centrally  distant  NE.  16  miles.  Pop. 
1|688.  The  Friends  settlement  has  about  60  dwellings. 
'  RoDMAif,  originally  named  Harrison,  taken  from  Adams  in  1804, 
ttid  settled  in  1801,  by  New  England  emigrants ;  from  Albany  154, 
jeentrally  distant  from  Watertown  S.  10  miles.  Pop.  1,703.  Rod- 
man has  about  40  dwellings.  Whitesville  is  a  small  post  village. 
Several  Indian  mounds  are  in  this  town,  wiflf  ancient  iortifications 
Pod.  1,700.  *• 

Rutland,  formed  in  1802 ;  from  Albany  154,  from  Watertown  cen- 
trally distant  E.  6  miles.  There  are  here  remains  iif  ancient  works. 
There  is  an  old  camp  or  fort  near  the  Watertown  and  Rutland  line,  sit- 
nated  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  a  hollow  that  seems  to  have  been  a  ditch 
^enclosing  about  four  acres  of  ground.  Its  form  is  cua  irregular  oval. 
On  one  side  is  a  triangular  projection  of  50  paces,  tefminatin?  in  an 
acute  angle,  surrounded,  like  the  camp,  by  an  intrenchment  On  dig- 
gling  into  this,  many  remains  of  human  bones  were  found,  and  a  part 
iA  a  human  skull  imbedded  in  two  (Mr  three  quarts  of  Indian  corn, 
which  seems  to  have  been  parched  to  a  dark  chocolate-brown  color, 
but  was  sound  and  well  preserved.  The  place  was  latelv  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  like  the  surrounding  around,  which  must  nave  been 
some  centuries  in  growing.  South  Kutland,  Tylersville,  Felts  Mill, 
add  Loekport,  are  small  post  villages.  Rutland  Centre  is  a  post- 
office* 

WATERTowif  was  Organized  as  part  of  Oneida  county  in  1800. 
yiop.  5,025.  Watertown,  incorporated  village  and  seat  of  iustice  for 
the  county,  is  from  New  York  NW.  325  miles,  from  Albany  176, 
from  Utica  NNW.  81,  fix>m  Sacketts  Harbor  E.  10  miles.  It  con- 
tains 2  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Univer- 
lalist,  and  1  Ui^tholic  church,  an  incorporated  academy,  the  Jc^rson 
Company  and  Watertown  banks,  an  insurance  company,  county 
buildings,  and  about  550  dwellings. 

In  March,  1800,  this  town  was  first  settled  by  Henrv  Coffin,  who 
originaliy  came  from  New  Hampshire,  and  built  his  log  cabin  on 
the  brow  of  ibg  hill  dbout  8  foos  eaMeriy  from  the  fixmt  door  of 
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the  American  Hotel.  Soon  after  he  was  joined  by  2iechariah  Butter- 
field,  who  built  his  cabin  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Davenport's 
tavern.  Both  of  these  individuals  brought  with  them  their  families. 
The  unevenncss  and  apparent  unproductiveness  of  the  soil  were  more 
than  counterbalanced,  in  the  discerning  minds  of  these  pioneers,  by  the 
immense  hydraulic  power  appropriable,  from  the  numerous  falls  and 
rapids  of  Jalack  river  at  this  point,  which  in  the  space  of  about  a 
mile  amount  to  nearly  100  feet  descent.  In  this,  as  well  as  the  rich^ 
ness  and  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  they  wisely  believed  that 
they  discovered  the  elements  of  future  prosperity  and  greatness. 

Hart  and  Isaiah  Massay,  who  came  from  Windsor,  Vermont, 
joined  them  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  1802,  the  first  tavern  was 
opened  by  Isaiah  Massay,  and  the  first  saw-mill  erected  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  W.  Pattridge's  woollen  factory.  The  high  reputation  of 
the  Black  river  country  now  began  to  be  sounded  abroad,  and  the 
number  of  settlers  rapidly  augmented.  Among  the  other  earliest* 
emigrants  were  Aaron  Bacon,  Jonathan  Cowan,  two  brothers  by  the 
name  of  Thornton,  Jesse  Doolittle,  M.  Canfield,  Aaron  Keyes,  D. 
Huntington,  William  Smith,  John  Paddock,  Chauncey  Calhoun,  Philo 
Johnson,  and  John  Hathway. 

"  An  inventory  of  the  entire  effects  of  each  settler,  as  he  arrived 
upon  the  ground,  would  have  been  a  short  and  easy  matter.  Those 
with  families  had  possessed  but  small  estates  in  the  places  from  which 
they  emigrated,  and  generally  found  their  means  exhausted  when 
they  had  procured  an  outfit  for  their  westward  journey.  The  whole 
possession  of  many  a  young  man  who  planted  the  germ  of  his  for- 
tune here,  was  comprised  in  the  axe  that  he  brought  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  in  the  nerves  of  the  vigorous  arm  which  wielded  it.  Very 
little  money  was  brought  into  Watertown  by  its  first  inhabitants. 
They  were  all  thrown  upon  their  immediate  exertions  for  subsistence. 
In  these  circumstances,  want,  with  its  horrors,  might  have  visited 
them,  had  it  not  been  the  case  that  quick  returns  of  fruitfiil  harvests 
were  made  to  their  industry.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  Western  New  York,  the  first  harvest  reaped  from 
the  soil  is  often  more  abundant  than  any  succeeding  one.  The  for- 
ests here  are  found  to  be  unencumbered  with  the  mass  of  dead  leaves, 
and  undccomposed  vegetable  matter,  which,  in  many  parts  of  our 
country,  the  farmer  finds  so  prejudicial  to  the  cultivation  and  produc- 
tion of  his  new  land.  There  is  that,  either  in  the  climate  or  the  soil 
itself,  which  seems  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  vegetables  very 
soon  after  they  are  deprived  of  life.  From  this  circumstance,  the 
deposition  upon  the  ground  of  a  great  body  of  forest  leaves,  every 
season,  instead  of  opposing  an  oostacle  to  immediate  production, 
facilitates  it,  and  contributes  to  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soiL 

"The  enterprising  mechanics  and  agriculturists  in  Watertown 
did  not  long  allow  their  hydraulic  privileges  to  remain  unimproved. 
In  1803,  Jonathan  Cowan  built  the  first  ^ist^miU.  This  was  an  in- 
valuable acquisition  to  the  place,  as  it  relieved  the  inhabitants  firom 
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the  necessity  of  travelling  to  a  great  distance  for  the  flouring  of  all 
their  grain. 

**  In  1803,  the  first  bridge  acron  Black  river,  at  Watertown,  waa  built  at  the  aite  of  the 
lower  bridge,  on  the  Brownville  road,  by  Henry  Coflfeen  and  Andrew  Edmonds.  The 
bnnnefli  of  the  little  community  increaaed  as  their  number  waa  augmented,  and  aoon  de- 
manded aonie  medium  of  disposing  of  the  products  of  their  industry.  Accordingly,  in  1805, 
•  store  was  opened  by  J.  Paddock  and  William  Smith.  The  year  1807  brought  with  it  the 
■eeeasion  of  a  paper-mill,  built  by  Gurden  Caawell,  and  a  brewery,  by  GurBham  Tattle* 

**  At  thia  period,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after,  the  manu^cture  of  potaah  was  aa 
al:!isct  of  much  attention  with  those  who  had  land  in  their  possession.  The  high  price 
which  this  article  then  commanded,  and  the  fine  adaptation  of  the  timber  and  the  soil  to 
tfia  production  and  the  preservation  of  ashes,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branchea 
of  busineis  to  which  the  settlers  could  devote  themselves.  As  every  barrel  of  potash  yield. 
•d  the  manufacturer  $35,  the  purchasers  of  lots,  by  their  characteristic  enterprise  and  pru. 
dsnce,  were  enabled  to  realize  a  sum  fully  equal  to  the  first  cost  of  their  laiids  fix>m  this 
Sitiole  alune. 

**  The  principal  commercial  operations  in  the  years  180&-7-8,  consisted  in  the  exchange 
of  goods  for  potash,  which  took  place  between  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community 
and  the  merchants  before  mentioned.  The  amount  of  exchanges  thus  effected  during  this 
period  was  not  inconsiderable,  when  we  consider  the  limited  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  transaction.  In  1806,  it  waa  not  less  than  $3,500 ;  in  1807,  about  $6,000 ;  and  in 
1808,  it  exceeded  $9,000.  A  comparative  view  of  the  business  of  the  place  may  be  had, 
bj  stating  in  this  connection,  that  the  goods  sold  in  Watertown  during  the  year  1839,  in. 
cdiiding  those  manufactured  in  it,  amounted  to  about  $500,000. 

**  The  first  cotton  factory  which  reared  its  form  in  this  village  is  still  standing,  and  known 
m  the  *  Old  Cotton  Factory' — now  under  the  proprietorship  of  the  Watertown  Cotton  Mills 
Company.  It  was  erected  by  a  company,  and  went  into  operation  in  1814.  The  machine 
ay  waa  manufactured  by  James  Wild,  of  Hudson,  much  of  which  is  still  in  use ;  and  al. 
diough  cotton  machinery  has  been  much  improved  by  25  years*  experience,  few  cotton 
fiiefories  do  more  or  better  work.  This  establishment  was  succeeded  in  1827  by  a  similar 
one,  erected  by  Levi  Bebee,  upon  the  island  which  bean  his  name.  It  was,  however,  on 
ft  much  more  extensive  plan ;  being  a  building  250  feet  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  4 
■tones  high,  built  o(  limestone,  of  the  most  substantial  character.  This  building  was  de. 
Vgned  to  receive  10,000  spindles ;  and  half  that  number,  with  128  power  looms,  had  been 
pat  into  it,  when  it  waa  destroyed  by  fire  in  1832.  It  was  erected,  and  thus  far  completed,  at 
ftn  expense  of  $120,000,  employed  a  great  number  of  hands,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  its 
destruction  gave  a  ahock  to  the  village  of  Watertown  from  which  it  has  yet  hardly  recov 
6rad.  The  ruins  still  stand,  frowning  upon  a  majestic  and  beautiful  cascade,  whose  wateiv 
leap  past  them,  as  if  in  tentMr,  lest  the  columns  of  ragged  stone  should  precipitate  themselves 
^pon  their  bosom ;  or,  as  if  in  haste  to  escape  from  the  gloom  and  sadness  of  their  pres. 
ence.  They  also  remain  a  monument  of  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  their  late  pro- 
pristor. 

**  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  fix  the  county  aeat 
ftt  Brownville.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  by  the  state,  to 
lay  out  and  open  two  roads ;  one  fi-om  Utica,  through  Boonville,  to  aome  point  on  Black 
river ;  and  one  from  Rome,  through  Redfield,  to  the  same  point.  Brownville  was  fixed 
upon  as  this  point.  E!very  exertion  was  then  put  forth  by  those  interested,  and  every  argu. 
ment  pressed,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  policy,  and  ingenuity  could  supply,  to 
eflfect  the  location  of  the  county  seal  at  that  place.  The  commissioners,  who  were  to  deaig 
nate  the  site  of  the  courthouse,  decided  however  upon  placing  it  at  Watertown.  But  by 
way  of  compromise  they  selected  its  present  site,  then  quite  remote  from  the  village. 

**  The  first  courthouse  was  built  in  1807,  by  William  Rise  and  Joel  Mix ;  its  erection  wo 
superintended  by  William  Smith.  It  being  thus  placed  at  a  distance  fit>m  the  centre  of  the 
village,  had  a  tendency  to  draw  attention,  and  induce  settlement  in  that  direction.  Anoth- 
«r  circumstance  had  a  considerable  influence  in  fudng  the  location  of  mills  and  manufacto. 
lies  remote  from  the  common  centre.  Mr.  Jonathan  Cowan  was  the  owner  of  all  the  hy. 
draulic  privileges  here,  at  the  point  where  his  mills  were  situated.  From  a  mistaken  belief 
as  to  the  best  method  of  stimulating  industry  and  enterprise,  ho  refused,  on  all  occasions, 
to  sell,  without  timiting  the  purchaser  to  one  kind  of  business.  The  spirited  settlers  wouM 
not  brook  this  fetter  upon  their  enterprise,  and  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  restrictioQ, 
•o  long  as  the  waters  of  Black  river  were  free.  This  policy  occasioned  the  erection  of  a 
dam  further  down  the  river  in  1807,  and  another  above  in  1814.    Although,  for  a  time. 
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fliji  ftppeartd  to  cheek  the  growth  of  the  Tillage,  it  ultimately  operated  to  its  adnuitage,  hy 
enlaiging  its  sphere  of  action,  and  more  fully  developing  its  resources. 

"  It  is  generally  the  case,  that  in  planting  new  settlements,  a  very  early  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  moral  powers  of  the  community,  is  prevented  by  the  ardo- 
onsness  of  the  duties  and  the  engrossment  of  mind  incident  upon  their  condiiion,,as  well  o 
their  remoteness  from  institutions  of  learning  and  the  great  centres  of  literary  and  moral 
influence,  ta  Watertown,  however,  as  early  as  the  year  1811,  efforts  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  an  academy.  A  piece  of  ground  was  given  fur  this  purpoee,  by  Mr.  P. 
Keves,  near  where  the  first  church  now  stands.  A  building  was  commenced  the  same 
year,  and  completed  in  the  following,  1813,  simultaneous  with  the  commencement  of  the 
last  hostilities  between  the  United  Sates  and  Great  Britain.  The  declaration  of  war  occa- 
•ioned  the  stationing  of  a  garrison  of  soldiers  in  Watertown ;  who  finding  the  academy 
building  conveniently  situated  for  barracks,  took  possession  of  it  and  occupied  it  for  that 
purpoee. 

**  The  proximity  of  Watertown  to  the  Canadian  frontier  and  the  site  of  several  battles,  as 
also  its  exposed  and  unprotected  condition,  produced,  during  this  conflict,  a  constant  agiuu 
tioD  and  an  intense  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  which  forbade  the  inhabitants  thinking 
of  any  thing  but  the  *  war.'  The  project  of  the  academy  was  in  consequence  abandoned. 
After  the  evacuation  of  the  building  by  the  troops,  which  took  place  in  1814,  it  was  taken 
down,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  transferred  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Clinton-street,  and  erected  into  a  schoolhouse.  This,  until  recently,  has  been  employed  for 
the  purposes  designed.  The  land  thus  left  vacant,  according  to  a  condition  in  the  deed  givan 
by  Mr.  Keyes,  couki  be  sold  by  appraisal.  A  part  oi  it  was  thus  sold,  and  a  part  went  info 
the  possession  of  the  First  church. 

**  With  this  failure,  however,  the  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  truly  noble  design 
dSA  not  cease.  Another  commodious  academy  building  was  erected  a  few  years  after,  np<m 
the  street  which  has  taken  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  This  academy  was  opened 
trader  ftivorable  auspices,  and  for  a  considerable  time  prospered  flourishingly.  But,  although 
the  noble  stone  edifice  still  stands  in  its  beautiful  and  sequestered  location,  as  an  abode  of 
learning  it  is  now  superseded  by  the  Black  River  Literary  and  Religious  Institute— «  school 
most  deservedly  popular,  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  an  honor  to  its  conductora  and 
patrons. 

**  The  religious  opportunities  o(  the  inhabitants  of  Watertown,  for  the  first  few  yeaia, 
were  necessarily  limited.  For  the  purpose  of  pubUc  worship,  they  were  accustomed  ofUn 
to  assemble  at  the  dwelling  of  some  one  of  the  little  community,  to  hear  read  a  sermon, 
from  the  pen  of  some  excellent  New  England  divine ;  and  whence,  no  doubt,  many  a  peti- 
tion went  up  to  Him  who  *  regards  not  the  condition  of  men,'  as  fervent  and  acceptable,  as 
if  uttered  in  the  stately  temple  embellished  with  cornice  and  damask.  They  were  ooca- 
sionally  visited  bf>  an  itinerant  minister  of  the  Methodist  connection,  but  seldom  by  any 
others.  The  place  was  regarded  as  proper  missionary  ground,  and  the  work  of  proclaiming 
to  the  inhabitants  the  *  Word  of  life,'  as  demanding  the  exercise  of  as  much  benevolenoe 
and  self-denial  as  is  now  required  in  him  who  would  carry  the  Bible  into  the  savage  regions 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a  benevolent- 
hearted  herald  of  the  cross,  while  on  his  way  to  the  settlement  here ;  being  asked  whither 
he  was  bound  and  what  was  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  replied,  *  /  am  going  to  preach  Id 
ike  keatkenJ'  In  1803,  a  church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Lazel — Presbyterian 
in  its  confession  of  faith,  and  Congregational  in  its  form  of  government.  The  Presbyterian 
clergymen  located  here,  were,  successively,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Leavenworth,  Porter,  Cook, 
and,  immediately  after  the  war,  Mr.  Banks.  As  the  population  of  the  place  increased, 
brinjging  together,  of  necessity,  persons  of  various  religious  sentiments,  churches  of  the  di& 
lerent  persuasions  were  organized,  from  time  to  lime,  until  the  village  now  embraces  tHo 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  dcnominauon,  (the  1st  and  the  2d,)  1  of  the  Baptist,  1  of  the 
Methodist,  1  of  the  Roman  Cathobc,  1  of  the  Episcopal,  and  1  of  the  UniversaUst ;  all  oc 
cup3ring  attractive  and  commodious  houses  of  worship. 

**  In  the  early  years  of  the  village  it  was  remarkable  for  nothing,  perhaps,  more  than  the 
onion  and  harmony  of  its  inhabitants.  Common  dangers,  privations,  and  labors,  begat  a 
community  of  interests  and  feeling,  and  actuated  to  a  mutal  reciprocation  of  assistance  and 
benefits.  The  prosperity  and  joyB^  as  well  as  the  grie&  and  misfortunes  of  one,  were 
■hared  by  all.  Death  never  invaded  their  number,  without  throwing  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  community,  and  touching  every  heart  with  the  affliction.  The  melancholy  circum- 
atances  attending  the  first  instance  of  mortality,  afforded  great  occasion  for  the  exerdee  of 
these  sympathetic  feehngs. 

**  Late  at  the  close  of  a  still,  sultry  day  in  summer,  Mrs.  Thprnton, 


Ae  wife  of  one  of  the  young  Mttlen,  mre  the  ahum  that  her  husband 
had  not  returned  from  the  forest,  whiuer  he  had  gone  in  the  afternoon 
to  procure  a  piece  of  timber  for  a  particular  purpose.  Immediately 
every  pian  in  the  settlement  answered  to  the  call,  and  hastened  to 
the  place  designated  for  meeting  to  concert  a  plan  for  search.  Here 
«1I  anned  themselves  with  torches  of  lighted  pine  knots  or  birch  bark, 
and  calling  every  gun  in  the  place  into  use  for  firing  alarms  and  sig^ 
nals,  started  out,  in  small  companies,  into  the  forest  in  all  directions. 
After  a  search  of  several  hours,  the  preconcerted  signal-gun  announ- 
ced that  *  the  lost  was  found.'  All  hurried  to  the  spot ;  and  upon  the 
ground  where  now  stands  the  Black  River  Institute,  crushed  beneath 
t  tree  which  he  had  felled,  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  flieir  companion. 
He  was  laid  upon  a  bier,  hastily  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  coa- 
Teyed  through  the  gloom  of  miclnight,  by  the  light  of  their  torches, 
back  to  his  house.  What  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  be- 
reaved young  widow,  when  the  mangled  corpse  of  her  husband,  so 
suddenly  fellen  a  victim  to  death,  was  tMrouffht  in  and  laid  before  her  I 
She  did  not,  however,  mourn  alone.  As  the  remains  were  borne  to 
their  resting-placoi — the  first  grave  that  was  opened  in  Trinity  church- 
yard^ — ^it  needed  no  sable  emblems  of  mourning  to  tell  of  the  griei 
which  hung  daric  around  every  heart  Each  one  of  the  little  com- 
pany, as  he  returned  firom  performing  the  last  duties  to  his  departed 
companion, /eA  as  if  firom  bis  own  family  one  had  been  taken. 

**  A  amilar  incident  oeeiUTed,  a  riiort  time  after,  in  the  death  of  a  child,  which  mm  kiOed 
hf  the  falling  of  a  tree,  on  the  present  rite  of  the  coorthouie ;  thus  deeignating  with  bloody 
m  one  can  imagine,  the  location  of  the  halla  of  jnatioe  and  science  in  our  Tillage,  and  con. 
aecnting  the  ground  of  each  by  a  human  eacrifice. 

'^Notwitfaatendiog  the  general  anion  and  harmony  which  prerailed,  cla^ng  intereeti 
■Bd  individual  enmitiee  would  sometimes  show,  that  eren  the  common  dangers  and  hard' 
dupe  of  the  wilderness  have  not  power  to  change  the  character  of  human  paarion,  or  to 
•often  its  malignity,  when  occarion  arouses  it.    (hie  incident  will  iUnstrate  this. 

**  By  some  unfortunate  circumstance,  a  feud  was  enkindled  betwe^i 
one  of  the  settlers  in  Watertown  and  his  neighbor,  15  or  20  miles 
distant ;  fdr,  be  it  known,  distance  was  then  no  barrier  to  neighbor-- 
ehip.    Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the 

Crties,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  one  in  Watertown,  that  his  enemy 
d  ofiered  a  reward  of  95  for  his  head.  Feeling  rather  uneasy 
under  this  summary  outlawry — as  it  necessarily,  he  thought,  rendered 
insecure  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  life, — and  being  unwilling 
to  dispose  of  it  except  upon  more  reasonable  terms,  he  determined  to 
go  and  negotiate  the  matter,  propria  persona^  with  this  dealer  in  //er- 
mnal  estate,  and,  if  possible,  induce  him  to  withdraw  the  reward. 
As  there  was  no  road  practicable  for  travelling  by  horse,  he  was 
obli^d  to  accomplish  the  whole  distance  on  foot  This  he  did ;  and 
having  arrived  at  the  residence  of  his  enemy,  he  found  him  in  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  of  his  nearer  neighbors.  Wishing  to  avoid 
publicity  in  the  afiTair  as  much  as  possible,  he  requested  a  private 
interview.  But  he  was  tartly  replied  to,  that  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween them  that  reouired  secrecy,  and  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  he 
must  *  speak  out'    oeing  obliged  thus  to  make  knovm  his  errand 
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pablicly,  rather  disturbed  his  equanimity ;  but  his  situation  was  des-  * 
perate.  Here  was  his  last  hope  of  eficcting  a  reconciliation ;  and  he 
therefore  commenced  by  saying,  he  had  learned,  with  much  regret, 
that  their  late  difficulties  had  drawn  from  him  the  offer  of  a  reward 
of  95  for  his  life ;  he  hoped  it  was  not  the  case.  But  he  had  come 
to  learn  the  truth  from  his  own  lips ;  and  if  it  were  really  so,  if  pos- 
sible, to  compromise  the  affair,  and  adjust  their  differences.  His 
enemy  quickly  retorted,  that  it  was  a  *most  rascally  untruth — as 
CTeat  a  lie  as  ever  was  told.'  *  I  never,'  said  he,  *  have  offered  95 
lor  your  head ;  never — ^not  I.  I  may  have  said  that  I  would  give 
twenty  shillings ;  but  I  never  went  over  that.*  With  this  very  satis- 
factory information,  he  was  obliged  to  return  and  await  patiently  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  which  was  to  determine  whether  he  could  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  head,  between  the  consciences  of  his  fellow 
settlers,  and  their  cupidity,  so  strongly  appealed  to  by  the  twenty- 
shilling  reward. 

**  Such  circumstances  were  then,  however,  of  rare  occurrence.  Unanimity  of  aentimeni 
and  feeling  was  the  general  law ;  these  were  but  the  exceptions.  No  doubt  that  amidit 
the  dangers,  the  rugged  toil,  and  the  coarse  fare  of  this  new  settlement,  happiness  wm 
found  to  dwell  with  as  much  fulness  and  purity,  as  with  the  safety,  the  ease  and  the  refine- 
ment  of  the  town  or  city.  Ask  those  venerable  pioneers  of  the  wilderness  who  still  remain 
in  our  midst,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  they  look  with  less  complaisance  and  pleasure 
upon  the  lost  few  years  of  their  lives,  than  upon  those  in  which  the  forests  were  falling  be- 
neath their  axes ;  or,  in  their  tow-frocks— the  insignia  of  their  priestly  office — they  perform- 
ed the  obsequies  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wood,  at  their  funeral  piles.  They  are  now  made 
to  witness  scenes  of  mote  wealth  and  action,  but  not  of  more  tranquillity-  and  purity.  The 
affections  then  were  warm,  and  confidence  mutual.  At  their  convivial  assemblies,  which, 
at  the  close  of  a  day*s  toil,  they  sometimes  found  time  to  convene,  the  simplicity  of  their 
rude  entertainments,  served  up  as  they  often  were  upon  an  oak  slab,  elevated  to  its  proper 
position  by  substantial  wooden  pegs,  was  more  tlian  compensated  by  the  full  flow  of  spirita, 
and  the  absence  of  rivalry  and  envy.  The  heart  had  not  then  lost  its  radiating  power  by 
the  polish  of  excessive  refinement,  and  the  freedom  of  communication  was  wifcttered  by 
the  Hiiff  forraolity  of  modem  etiquette. 

'*  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  every  cent  of  the  wealth  in  this  village  has 
been  created  upon  the  ground.  But  a  small  amount  of  capital  has  been  brought  into  it 
from  abroad ;  and  this  not  for  the  purposes  of  speculation,  but  in  obedience  to  the  demanda 
of  established  business.  It  has  never  stood  in  need  of  foreign  assistance.  Its  resources 
have  ever  been,  and  are  still  inexhaustible.  The  secret  of  its  commanding  influence,  how. 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  the  immense  hydraulic  force  of  Black  river  at  this  point.  By  a  pretty 
accurate  computation,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  water,  at  low.water 
mark,  is  seldom  less  than  60,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This,  with  economy,  under  9  feet 
head  and  fall,  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  150  runs  of  stone.  Now,  by  coiibidering  that  the 
water,  in  passing  from  the  upper  end  of  the  village  to  the  lower,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
falls  8iB  feet,  over  7  artificial  dams  and  5  natural  cascades,  and  at  each  of  these  dams  the 
whole  body  of  water  can  be  used,  we  have  a  force  sufficient  to  turn  more  than  a  thousand 
runs  of  stone,  or  to  apply  to  the  driving  of  other  machinery. 

'*  With  this  great  power  before  us,  and  reflecting  that  Watcrtown  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
and  fertile  country, — prosecuting  a  firmly  established  and  well-balanced  business— a  busi. 
neas  that  has  never  been  affected  by  the  insane  spirit  of  speculation  which  has  often  raged 
over  our  country — it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  its  great  prosperity,  and  to  anticipate  for 
it  a  still  more  vigorous  end  rapid  progress.'* — Hitt,  Sketch  of  Watertown^  by  J,  P.  Fitch. 

The  following  view  was  taken  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a  few 
rods  below  the  bridge.  The  ruins  seen  in  front  are  those  of  the 
Bebee  manufactory,  noticed  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  Just  beyond 
the  bridge,  the  river  descends  in  a  perpendicular  fall  of  18  feet.  The 
steeple  on  the  left,  is  that  of  the  2d  Presbyterian  church,  the  one 
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further  to  the  right,  that  of  the  Catholic,  and  that  on  the  extreme 
ri^ht,  the  Inititute.  This  is  a  wild  and  picturesque  spot,  and  the 
rums  remind  the  spectator  of  some  time-decayed  structure  of  a  former 
&ge.  On  the  bank  of  the  river,  seen  beyond  the  opening  between 
the  pines,  is  a  place  where  the  rite  of  baptism  is  administered  by  im- 
mersion. A  traveller  who  here  recently  witnessed  a  scene  of  this 
kind,  describes  it  as  "  unusually  solemn  and  impressive."  Amid  the 
roar  of  the  rapids  ascended  the  prayer  of  the  clergyman,  and  the  mu- 
ric  of  the  assembled  worshippers  was  softened  by  the  sound  of  the 
waterfall. 

Well  would  the  language  of  the  poet  have  applied: 

"  Ye  heullong  lurrenu,  rapid  ind  profound. 
Ye  wfler  fioods,  ihsi  ireid  the  humid  nuie, 

Soand  bta  ■tupendotu  prsiw 

And  as  cacb  mingUng  flame  increasn  each. 
In  one  uniled  ardor  lue  to  heaven." — 

In  the  limestone  rocks  which  bound  the  Black  river  at  this  point 
•re  numerous  caves,  two  of  which  are  very  extensive,  and  nave 
Dcver  been  explored  to  their  terminations.  The  first,  called  the  "  o/d 
cone,"  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  bridge,  at  Bebee's  island,  in 
the  town  of  Pamelia,  and  running  up  in  an  easterly  direction,  is  sup- 
posed  to  go  under  the  fails.  The  other,  entitled  the  "  new  or  ice  cavf," 
u  about  50  rods  below  the  bridge  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  was  discovered  about  two  years  since.  It  has  been  explored 
about  j)  a  mile.  Some  distance  in  it  there  is  an  extensive  excavation, 
which  forms  a  large  room  of  about  20  feet  square,  and  as  regularly 
■haped  B5  though  effected  by  human  agency.    Columns  of  ice  fonned 
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by  the  infiltration  of  water  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  resembling 
marble  pillars  neatly  polished,  arc  to  be  seen  in  this  apartment  even 
in  the  warmest  of  weather.  Both  of  these  caves  have  many  branches* 
and  are  beautified  with  varied  petrifactions,  stalactites  of  all  shapes, 
petrified  bats,  d:c.,  dLc.  About  50  rods  in  a  NE.  direction  from  the 
Bebee  ruins,  back  of  the  knoll,  is  a  singular  oval-shaped  basin  in  the 
sand,  of  about  7  rods  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  is  about  100  feet 
in  deptht  and  water  never  remains  in  it  even  during  the  most  rainy 
weather. 

WiLNA,  taken  from  Le  Ray  in  this,  and  Leyden  in  Lewis  county, 
in  1818;  from  Albany,  NW.,  151,  from  Watertown  distant  E.  17 
miles.  The  place  was  settled  by  Irish  and  New  England  emigrants. 
The  Count  Survilliers,  (Joseph  Bonaparte,)  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  purchased  here  80,000  acres  of  land  and  erected  a  large 
maoslon.  Carthage,  at  the  head  of  Long  Falls,  on  the  Black  river, 
has  about  75  dwellings.  A  large  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured 
here.  The  Naturdl  Bridge^  where  there  is  a  small  settlement,  is  a 
curiosity.  It  is  about  12  feet  wide,  and  6  above  the  water.  Wilna 
and  North  Wika  are  post-offices.    Pop.  2,58d. 


KINGS  COUNTY. 

Kings  county  was  organized  in  1683,  by  an  act  of  the  colonial 
assembly  dividing;  the  province,  and  abolishing  the  ridings  which 
previously  existed.  Its  greatest  length  is  12,  and  greatest  breadth  7 
miles.  The  county  includes  Coney  and  Barren  islands,  and  all  other 
islands  south  of  the  town  of  Gravesend.  The  surface  on  the  NE. 
for  three  or  four  miles  back  from  the  river  is  hilly  and  ridgy.  Upon 
the  SE.  a  plain  of  sandy  loam  and  sand  extends  to  the  ocean.  The 
soil  for  the  most  part  is  light,  warm,  and  when  properly  manured, 
fertile.  It  is  generally  well  improved,  and  supplies  a  large  portion  of 
the  vegetables  sold  in  New  York.  The  first  settlement  in  the  county 
was  made  at  Brooklyn  in  1625.  In  1641,  the  Dutch  government 
permitted  some  English  settlers  to  locate  themselves  at  Gravesend. 
All  the  other  towns  of  the  county  appear  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
Dutch.  The  county  courts  were  originally  held  at  the  village  of 
Gravesend;  they  were  removed  in  1686  to  Flatbush,  where  they 
were  held  till  1832,  when  they  were  removed  to  Brooklyn.  The 
county  contains  six  towns.     Pop.  47,613. 

Brooklyn.  This  town,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  included  within 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  lies  upon  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Long  Island,  opposite  the  southern  portion  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  separated  therefrom  by  the  East  river,  which  is  here  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  Its  length  from  NE.  to  SW.  is 
six,  and  its  greatest  breadth  four  miles ;  giving  an  area  of  9,200 
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Mres,  most  of  which  has  been  apportioned  into  city  lots.  **  The  sur- 
frce  is  high,  broken,  and  stony ;  and  the  more  elevated  points  afford 
beautiful  and  romantic  sites,  many  of  which  have  been  built  upon, 
and  are  not  excelled  in  elerance  by  any  others  in  the  country.  The 
•oil,  in  common  with  the  whole  county,  was  originally  claimed  by  the 
Canarsee  Indians,  a  numerous  tribe  inhabiting  the  more  southern 
ports  of  the  county,  and  from  whom  the  title  to  the  lands  was  pro- 
cured by  the  Dutch  government. 

**  The  name  conferred  upon  thia  town  by  the  Dutch  was  Breucklen,  (or  broken  land ;) 
md  in  the  act  for  dividing  the  province  into  coontiea  and  towns,  paased  November  1, 1685, 
Hit  e^ed  Bnueklyu ;  nor  does  the  present  appellation  appear  to  have  been  ^neraUy 
adopted  until  after  the  revolution.  Many  changes  have  doubtless  taken  place  upon  the 
dum^  and  it  is  believed  that  Governor's  Island  was  formerly  connected  with  Red  Hook  point. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  short  period  previous  to  the  war  of  independence,  cattle  were  driven 
maom  what  is  called  Buttermilk  Channel,  now  sufficiently  deep  to  afford  passage  to  vessels 
ci  the  largest  cla^  The  alteration  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the  vast 
axtsnsion  of  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  thereby  diverting  the  courw,  and  in. 
ijliisliift  the  force  of  the  cnrrenfs.  The  first  European  settler  in  this  town  is  supposed  to 
.  kkt%  been  Oeoige  Jansen  de  Rapeye,  at  the  Waalboght,  or  WaAoons  Bay,  during  the  Di. 
nottfship  of  Peter  Minuit,  under  the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company.  In  a  fiunily 
neord  in  the  possesaon  of  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Esq.,  it  is  stated  that  the  fini(  child  of  Rape^je 
WIS  Sarah,  bom  in  1625,  unquestionaUy  the  first  while  dnld  bom  upon  Long  laland. 
Watson  sasrs  she  was  boin  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  honored  as  the  firsubom  child  of  the 
Patch  settlers ;  also  that,  in  consideration  of  such  distinction,  and  of  her  widowhood,  she 
was  afterward  presented  with  a  tract  of  land  at  the  WallabouU  She  was  twice  married ; 
fint  to  Hans  HanseJBeigen,  by  whom  she  had  six  children,  namely,  Michael  Hanse,  Joris 
Hanse,  Jan  Hanse,  Jacob  Hanse,  Breclge  Hanse,  and  Marytje  Hanse.  Her  second  bus. 
Iwnd  was  Teunis  Guisbertse  Bogart,  by  whom  also  she  had  six  children,  namely,  Aurtie, 
An^e,  Neelje,  Aultje,  Catalynje,  axid  Guysbert  The  account  of  this  remarkable  woman 
in  the  archives  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
vfaom  eleven  of  her  children  were  married,  and  the  places  where  they  settled.  The 
twielfth,  Breckje  Hanse,  went  to  Holland.  In  the  journal  of  the  n>otch  Coimcil  in  1656,  it 
ii  vskted  that  **  the  widow  Hans  Hanson,  the  fint.bom  Christian  daughter  in  New  Nether. 
lends,  burdened  with  seven  children,  petitions  for  a  grant  of  a  piece  of  meadow,  in  addi. 
tiba  to  the  twenty  moigen  granted  to  her  at  the  WaalcBoghu'  There  is  a  tradition  in 
dw  Ikmily,  that  the  Indians,  induced  by  the  circumstance  of  her  being  the  first  white  child 
bom  here,  gave  to  her  father  and  his  brethren,  the  other  French  who  followed  them,  the 
lyods  a4jacent  to  the  bay ;  hence  called  (says  Judge  Benson)  HeUWaaU  B^ght^  corrupted 
to  Wkllabout  Bay,  A  few  of  the  other  associates  of  De  Rapelje  were  he  Es^yer,  Duryee, 
Lt  Sillier,  Cershow,  ConsciDaer,  Mnsserol ;  theee,  with  some  changes  in  the  mode  of  speU. 
int,  kn  still  found  amoi^  us.  It  appears  by  the  Dutch  records,  that  in  1634  a  part  of  the 
kod  at  Red  Hook  was  the  property  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  being  one  of  the  oldest  titles 
in  the  town.  The  earliest  deed  for  land  was  from  Governor  Kieft  to  Abraham  Rycken,  in 
1638.  The  oldest  grant  recorded  is  to  Thomas  Besker  in  1639.  This  must  be  considered 
at  the  commencement  of  permanent  Dutch  aettlements  on  Long  Island,  and  there  is  no 
€i?idence  of  any  direct  and  fltystematic  efforts  being  made  for  the  purpose  till  this  period.** — 
nsMifssn's  HuL  of  Lang  hland. 

It  seems  to  have  been  enjoined  upon  the  overseers  and  constables 
to  admonish  the  inhabitants  to  instruct  their  children  and  servants  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  in  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
at  first  attended  divine  worship  at  New  Amsterdam,  (New  York,) 
and  at  Fiatbush.  In  1659,  the  inhabitants  of  the  tovni  applied  to 
Gk>v.  Stuyvesant  for  permission  to  call  a  minister  for  their  congrega- 
tion. This  request  was  granted,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Solinus,  bemg 
^)proved  by  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  was  sent  over  from  HoUano, 
and  installed  their  pastor  in  1660.  The  first  Dutch  church  was  built 
in  1666,  and  stood  about  forty  years;  when  another  was  erected  on 
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the  game  apot,  which  was  taken  down  in  1810,  and  a  new  and  sub- 
Btautial  one  built  in  Jerolcmon  street ;  this  last  has  given  place  to  a 
more  splendid  edifice  on  nearly  the  same  site.  An  Episcopal  society 
existed  in  tliis  town  as  early  as  1766.  In  1795,  8l  Ann's  church  was 
occupied  for  the  Jirst  time.  The  first  Methodist  church  was  incor- 
porated in  17t>4 ;  the  first  I*rcsbyterian  in  1822 ;  tlic  tirst  Baptist  in 
1823;  the  first  Catholic  in  1H22;  and  the  first  congregational  in  1830. 
The  iirst  printing  press  established  in  this  towu,#vas  by  Thomas 
Kirk,  in  1?!>9,  who  issued  a  newspaper,  entitled  the  "  Cuurier,  and 
New  York  and  Long  Island  Adeertiser."  which  continued  four  years. 
The  tirst  number  of  the  "  Long  Island  Star"  was  also  issued  by  Mr. 
Kirk,  in  180S. 

The  most  compact  part  of  Brooklyn  was  incorporated  into  a  village 
in  ISItt,  which,  although  much  opposed  by  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, cave  a  new  impulse  tu  the  spirit  of  improvement,  which  has  re- 
sultt^uin  raising  it  to  be  the  second  city  in  point  of  population  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  In  April,  1834,  the  whole  territory  of  the  town 
was  uicorporated  under  the  name  of  the  "  City  of  Brooklyn."  It  is 
divided  into  0  wards  ;  the  powers  of  the  corporation  are  vested  in  a 
mayor,  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  composed  of  two  elected  from  each 
ward.  Brooklyn  contains  28  churches,  viz :  (i  Episcopalian,  2  Dutch 
Retormed,  7  Presbyterian,  2  Baptist,  4  Episcopal  Methodist,  1  Cen- 
tenary Episcopal  Methodist,  1  Primitive  Methodist,  J  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Unitarian  Congregational  Church, 
and  1  Friends  Meeting-house.  Population  in  1630,  7,175;  in  1825, 
10.790 ;  in  1830,  15,304 ;  in  183S,  25,312 ;  in  1840,  36,233. 


Northern  view  of  the  Navy-yard  at  Brooklyn. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  buildings,  shipping,  &c, 
at  the  navy.yard,  at  Brooklyn,  as  seen  from  Corlear's  Hook.  The 
United  States  possess  about  forty  acres  at  this  spot,  including  the  old 
mill-pond.  Here  have  been  erected  a  spacious  navy-yard,  public 
■tores,  machine  shops,  and  two  immense  edifices,  in  which  the  largest 
ships  are  protected  from  the  weather,  while  building.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  Wallabout  bay,  opposite  the  navy->'ard.  stands  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital,  a  magnificent  structure.     The  WaUabout  is  rcn- 
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dered  memorable  in  the  revolutionary  period,  firom  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  heart-rending  sufferings  of  many  thousand  American 
rlsoners  confined  in  the  prison  ships  stationed  in  the  bay.  The  fol- 
owing,  relating  to  these  vessels,  communicated  to  the  editor  of 
the  "5i'aval  Magazine,"  in  1836,  was  written  by  Jeremiah  Johnson, 
Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  a  gentleman  who  has  filled  many  public  offices  in 
this  place. 

**  The  subject  of  thfl^nrnval  prisoners,  and  of  the  British  prison  ships  stationed  at  the  WaL 
labout  during  thv  revolution,  is  one  which  cannot  be  psward  by  in  silence.  From  printed 
journals  published  in  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  appears  that  eleren  thousand 
five  hundred  American  prisoners  had  died  on  board  the  prison  ships.  Although  the  num. 
ber  is  very  great,  still  if  the  number  who  perished  had  been  less,  the  commissary  of  naval 
prisoners,  D^vid  Sprout,  Esq.,  and  his  deputy,  had  it  in  their  power,  by  an  official  return, 
to  give  the  true  number  exchanged,  escaped,  and  dead.  Such  a  return  baa  never  appeared 
in  the  United  States.  This  man  returned  to  America  after  the  war,  and  resided  in  Phila- 
delphia,  where  he  died.  He  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  statement  published  here 
on  this  interesting  subject.  We  may  therefore  infer,  that  about  that  number  perished  in 
the  prison  ships.  A  large  transport,  named  the  Whitby^  was  the  first  prison  ship  anchored 
in  t^e  Wallabout.    She  was  moored  near  *  Remsen*s  Mill,'  about  the  20th  of  October, 

1776,  and  was  crowded  with  prisoners.  Many  landsmen  were  prisoners  on  board  this 
Teasel ;  she  was  said  to  bo  the  most  sickly  of  all  the  prison  shipa.  Bad  provisiona,  bad 
water,  and  scanted  rations  were  dealt  to  the  prisoners.  No  medicid  men  attended  the  sick. 
Disease  reigned  unrelieved,  and  hundreds  died  from  pestilence,  or  were  starved,  on  board 
this  floating  prison.  I  saw  the  sand-beach  between  a  ravine  in  the  hill  and  Mr.  Remsen'a 
dock  become  filled  with  graves  in  the  course  of  two  months ;  and  before  the  1st  of  Ma?, 

1777,  the  ravine  alluded  to  was  itself  occupied  in  the  same  way.  In  the  month  of  May  of 
that  year  two  large  ships  were  anchored  in  the  Wallabout,  when  the  prisoners  were  trans, 
ferred  from  the  Whitby  to  them.  These  veaseb  were  alao  very  aickly,  fit>m  the  causes 
before  stated.  Although  many  prisoners  were  sent  on  board  of  them,  and  were  exchanged, 
death  made  room  for  all.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1777,  ons 
of  the  prison  ships  was  burnt ;  the  prisoners,  except  a  few,  who,  it  was  said,  were  burnt  in 
the  vessel,  were  removed  to  the  remaining  ship.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  the  pri- 
soners  had  fired  their  prison ;  which,  if  true,  proves  that  they  preferred  death,  even  by  fire, 
to  the  lingering  sufferings  of  pestilence  and  star^'ation.  In  the  monih  of  February,  1778, 
the  remaining  prison  ship  was  bunit  at  night ;  when  the  prisoncra  were  removed  firom  her 
to  the  ships  then  Mrintering  in  the  Wallabout.  In  the  month  of  April,  1778,  the  Old  Jersey 
was  moored  in  the  Wallabout,  and  all  the  priatmers  (except  the  sick)  were  transferred  to 
her.  The  sick  were  carried  to  two  hospital  ships,  named  the  Hope  and  Falmouth,  anchor, 
ed  near  each  other  about  two  hundred  yards  east  firom  the  Jersey.  These  ships  remained 
in  the  Wallabout  until  New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British.  The  Jersey  was  the  re. 
ceiving-ship— the  others,  truly,  the  »Aijm  of  Demth  I  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  all 
the  prisoners  died  on  board  of  the  Jersey.  This  is  not  true ;  many  may  have  died  on  board 
of  her  who  were  not  reported  as  sick :  but  all  the  men  who  were  placed  on  the  sick-list 
were  removed  to  the  hospital  ships,  from  which  they  were  usually  taken,  sewed  up  in  a 
blanket,  to  their  long  home. 

"  After  the  hospital  ships  were  brought  into  the  Wallabout,  it  was  reported  that  the  sick 
were  attended  by  physicians ;  few,  very  few,  however,  recovered.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  sec  five  or  six  dead  bodies  brought  on  shore  in  a  single  morning ;  when  a  anuUl 
excavation  would  be  made  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  bodies  be  cast  in,  and  a  man  with  a 
ahovel  would  cover  them  by  shovelling  sand  down  the  hill  upon, them.  Many  were  buried 
in  a  ravine  on  the  hill ;  some  on  the  farm.  The  whole  shore  from  Rennie*s  Point  to  Mr. 
Remsen's  dock-yard  was  a  place  of  graves ;  as  were  also  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  the 
house,  the  shore  from  Mr.  Remsen*s  bam  along  the  mill-pond  to  Rapelje's  farm  and  the 
sandy  island,  between  the  flood-gates  and  the  mill-dam ;  while  a  few  were  buried  on  the 
shore,  the  cast  side  of  the  Wallabout.  Thus  did  Death  reign  A^e,  from  1776  until  the 
peace.  The  whole  Wallabout  was  a  sickly  place  during  the  war.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  charged  with  foul  air  from  the  prison  ships,  and  with  the  effluvia  of  the  dead  bodies 
washed  out  of  their  graves  by  the  tides.  We  have  ourselves  examined  many  of  the  $kulU 
lying  on  the  shore ;  from  the  teeth,  they  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  men  in  the  prims  of 
life.  A  siugularly  daring  and  successfiil  escape  was  eflfected  from  the  Jersey  about  4  o'clock 
one  afternoon,  io  December,  1780.    The  best  boat  of  the  ship  had  returned  from  New 
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^ork,  was  left  ftatened  at  the  gangway,  with  the  oan  on  board.  It  waa  atormy ;  the  wind 
l>lew  from  the  northeast^  and  the  tide  ran  flood.  A  watchword  was  given,  and  a  num- 
l>er  of  priaonen  placed  ihemselvea  between  the  ship's  waist  and  the  sentinel ;  at  this  June* 
tore  four  eastern  captains  got  on  board  the  boat,  which  was  cast  off  by  their  friends.  Th« 
boat  passed  close  under  the  bows  of  the  ship,  and  was  a  considerable  distance  from  her 
before  the  sentinel  on  the  forecastle  gave  the  alarm,  and  fired  at  her.  The  boat  passed 
Hell-Gate,  and  arrived  safe  in  Connecticut  next  morning.** 

The  following  additional  account  of  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortu- 
nate men  was  obtained  from  the  prisoners,  and  published  in  the 
Ccmnecticut  Journal  of  Jan.  30,  1777.  It  is  painfully  minute  in  its 
details. 

"  As  soon  as  they  were  taken  they  were  robbed  of  all  their  bag- 
gage, of  whatever  money  they  had,  though  it  were  of  paper  and 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  enemy,  of  their  silver  shoe-buckle«, 
knee-buckles,  &c.,  and  many  were  stripped  almost  naked  of  their 
clothes.  Especially  those  who  had  good  clothes,  were  stripped  at 
once,  being  told  that  such  clothes  were  too  good  for  rebels.  Thus  de- 
prived of  their  clothes  and  baggage,  they  were  unable  to  shift  even 
their  linen,  and  were  obliged  to  wear  the  same  shirts  for  even  three 
or  four  months  together,  whereby  they  became  extremely  nasty  and 
lousy ;  and  this  ot  itself  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  on  them  many 
mortal  diseases. 

**  After  they  were  taken,  they  were  in  the  first  place  put  on  board 
the  ships  and  thrust  down  into  the  hold  where  not  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  could  be  obtained,  and  they  were  nearly  suffocated  for  want  of 
air.  Particularly  some  who  were  taken  at  Fort  Washington,  were 
first  in  this  manner  thrust  down  into  the  holds  of  vessels  in  such  num- 
bers that  even  in  the  cold  season  of  November,  they  could  scarcely 
bear  any  clothes  on  them,  being  kept  in  a  constant  sweat  Yet  these 
same  persons,  after  lying  in  this  situation  awhile,  till  the  pores  of  their 
bodies  were  as  perfectly  opened  as  possible,  were  of  a  sudden  taken 
out  and  put  into  some  of  the  churches  in  New  York,  without  cover- 
ing or  a  spark  of  fire,  where  they  suffered  as  much  by  the  cold  as 
thev  did  by  the  sweating  stagnation  of  the  air  in  the  other  situation ; 
and  the  consequence  .was,  that  they  took  such  colds  as  brought  on  the 
most  fatal  diseases,  and  swept  them  off  almost  beyond  conception. 

**  Besides  these  things,  they  suffered  extremely  for  want  of  provis- 
ions. The  commissary  pretended  to  allow  half  a  pound  of  bread 
and  four  ounces  of  pork  per  day ;  but  of  this  pittance  they  were 
much  cut  short.  What  was  given  them  for  three  days  was  not 
enough  for  one  day ;  and  in  some  instances,  they  went  for  three  days 
without  a  single  mouthful  of  food  of  any  sort  They  were  pinched 
to  that  degree  that  some  on  board  the  ships  would  pick  up  and  eat 
the  salt,  which  happened  to  be  scattered  there ;  others  gathered  up 
the  bran  which  the  licrhthorse  wasted,  and  ate  that,  mixed  with  dirt 
and  filth  as  it  was.  Nor  was  this  all,  both  the  bread  and  pork  which 
they  did  allow  them  was  extremely  bad.  For  the  bread,  some  of  it, 
was  made  out  of  the  bran  which  they  brought  over  to  feed  their 
lighthorse,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  so  muddy  and  the  pork  so  damni- 
fied, being  so  soaked  in  bilge  water  in  the  transportaticHi  from  Europe, 
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that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  human  creatures ;  and  when 
they  were  eaten,  were  very  unwholesome.  Such  bread  and  pork  as 
they  would  not  pretend  to  give  to  their  own  countrymen,  they  gave 
to  our  poor,  sick,  dying  prisoners. 

"  Nor  were  they  in  this  doleful  situation  allowed  a  sufficiency  of 
water.  One  would  have  thought  that  water  was  so  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful an  element,  that  they  would  not  have  grudged  them  that  But 
there  are  it  seems  no  bounds  to  their  cruelty.  The  water  allowed 
them,  was  so  brackish  and  withal  nasty,  that  they  could  not  drink  it, 
till  reduced  to  extremity.  Nor  did  they  let  them  have  a  sufficiency 
even  of  such  water  as  this. 

**  When  winter  came  on,  our  poor  people  suffered  extremely  for 
want  of  fire  and  clothes  to  keep  them  warm.  They  were  confined 
in  churches  where  there  were  no  fireplaces,  that  they  could  make 
fires  even  if  they  had  wood.  But  wood  was  only  allowed  them  for 
cooking  their  pittance  of  victuals ;  and  for  that  purpose  very  spar- 
ingly. They  had  none  to  keep  them  warm  even  in  the  extreniest  of 
weather,  although  they  were  almost  naked,  and  the  few  clothes  that 
were  left  them  were  their  summer  clothes.  Nor  had  they  a  single 
blanket  or  any  bedding,  not  even  straw  allowed  them  till  a  little  be- 
fore Christmas. 

^  At  the  time  that  those  were  taken  on  Long  Island,  a  considerable 
part  of  them  were  sick  of  the  dysentery,  and,  with  this  distemper  on 
them,  were  first  crowded  on  board  of  ships,  afterward  in  the  church- 
es in  New  York,  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  together,  without  any 
blankets,  or  any  thing  for  even  the  sick  to  lie  upon,  but  the  bare  floors 
or  pavements.  In  this  situation  that  contagious  distemper  soon  com- 
municated from  the  sick  to  the  well,  and  who  would  probably  have 
remained  so,  had  they  not  in  this  manner  been  thrust  in  together 
without  regard  to  sick  or  well,  or  to  the  sultrj',  unwholesome  season, 
it  being  then  the  heat  of  summer.  Of  this  distemper  numbers  died 
daily,  and  many  others,  by  their  confinement  and  the  sultry  season, 
contracted  fevers  and  died  of  them.  During  their  sickness,  with  these 
and  other  diseases,  they  had  no  medicines,  nothing  soothing  or  com- 
fortable for  sick  people,  and  were  not  so  much  as  visited  by  the  phy- 
sician by  the  month  together. 

**  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  insults  which  the  humane  Britons 
ofiered  to  our  people,  nor  the  artifices  which  they  used  to  enlist  them 
in  their  service  and  fight  against  their  country.  It  seems  that  one 
end  of  their  starving  our  people  was  to  bring  them,  by  dint  of  necessi- 
ty, to  turn  rebels  to  their  own  country,  their  own  consciences,  and 
their  God.  For  while  thus  famishing,  they  would  come  and  say  to 
them,  •  This  is  the  just  punishment  of  your  rebellion.     Nay,  you  are 

*  treated  too  well  for  rebels ;  you  have  not  yet  received  half  you  de- 

*  serve  or  half  you  shall  receive.     But  if  you  will  enlist  into  His 

*  Majesty's  service,  you  shall  have  victuals  and  clothes  enough.' 

*'  As  to  insults,  the  British  officers,  besides  continually  cursing  and 
swearing  at  them  as  rebels,  often  threatened  to  han^  them  all ;  and 
at  a  particular  time»  ordered  a  number,  each  man  to  choose  bis  halter 
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oat  of  a  parcel  offered,  wherewith  to  be  hanged ;  and  even  went  so 
(ar  as  to  cause  a  gallows  to  be  erected  before  the  prison,  as  if  they 
were  immediately  to  be  executed.  They  further  threatened  to  send 
them  all  into  the  East  Indies,  and  sell  them  there  for  slaves.  In  these, 
and  numberless  other  ways,  did  the  British  officers  seem  to  rack  their 
inventions,  to  insult,  terrify,  and  vex  the  poor  prisoners.  The  mean- 
est upstart  officers  among  them  would  insult  and  abuse  our  colonels 
and  chief  officers. 

**  In  this  situation,  without  clothes,  without  victuals  or  drink,  and 
even  water,  or  with  those  which  were  base  and  unwholesome,  with- 
out fire,  a  number  of  them  sick,  first  with  a  contagious  and  nauseous 
distemper ;  these  with  others  crowded  by  hundreds  into  close  con- 
finement, at  the  most  luiwholesome  season  of  the  year,  and  continued 
there  for  four  months  without  blankets,  bedding  or  straw ;  without 
linen  to  shift  or  clothes  to  cover  their  bodies  ; — no  wonder  they  all 
became  sickly,  and  having  at  the  same  time  no  medicine,  no  help  of 
physicians,  nothing  to  relresh  or  support  nature,  died  by  scores  in  a 
night ;  and  those  who  were  so  far  gone  as  to  be  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, the  workings  of  their  distemper  passing  through  them  as  they, 
lay,  could  not  be  cleansed  for  want  of  change  of  clothes.  So  that 
many  lay  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  days,  in  all  the  filth  of  nature  and  of 
dysentery,  till  Death,  more  kind  than  Britons,  put  an  end  to  their 
misery. 

"  By  these  means  and  in  this  way,  above  1 ,500  brave  Americans, 
who  had  nobly  gone  forth  in  defence  of  their  injured,  oppressed  coun- 
try, but  whom  the  chance  of  war  had  cast  into  the  hanas  of  our  ene- 
mies, died  in  New  York ;  many  of  whom  were  very  amiable,  prom- 
ising youths  of  good  families,  the  very  flower  of  our  land.  And  of 
those  who  lived  to  come  out  of  prison,  the  greater  part,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  are  dead  and  dying.  Their  constitutions  are  broken,  the 
stamina  of  nature  worn  out,  they  cannot  recover,  they  die.  Even 
the  few  that  might  have  survived,  are  dying  of  the  small-pox.  For 
it  seems  that  our  enemies  determined  that  even  these,  whom  a  good 
constitution  and  a  kind  Providence  had  carried  through  unexampled 
sufferings,  should  not  at  last  escape  death,  just  before  their  release 
from  imprisonment  infected  them  with  that  fatal  distemper. 

**  To  these  circumstances,  I  shall  ^bjoin  the  manner  in  which  they 
buried  those  of  our  people  who  died.  They  dragged  them  out  of 
their  prisons  by  one  leg  or  one  arm,  piled  them  up  without  doorst 
there  let  them  lie  till  a  sufficient  number  were  dead  to  rtake  a  cart 
load  ;  then  loaded  them  up  in  a  cart,  drove  the  cart  thus  loaded  out 
to  the  ditches  made  by  our  people,  when  fortifying  New  York ;  there 
they  would  tip  the  cart,  tumble  the  corpses  together  into  the  ditch ; 
and'  afterward  slightly  cover  them  with  earth. 

" W  hile  our  poor  prisoners  have  been  thus  treated  by 

our  foes,  the  prisoners  we  have  taken  have  enjoyed  the  liberty  of 
walking  and  riding  about  within  large  limits,  at  their  pleasure  ;  have 
been  fully  supplied  with  every  necessary,  and  have  even  lived  on  the 
fat  of  the  land ;  so  none  have  heexk  so  well  fed,  so  healthy,  so  pluinpf 
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and  80  merry  as  they.  And  this  generous  treatment  it  is  said  they 
could  not  but  remember.  For  when  they  were  returned,  in  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  saw  the  miserable,  famished,  dying  state  of 
our  prisoners,  conscious  of  the  treatment  they  had  received,  they 
coula  not  refrain  from  tears." 

In  1808,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  these  martyrs  to 
liberty,  on  the  comer  of  Jackson-street,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of 
Front-street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navy-yard.  Thirteen  coffins  were 
filled  with  their  bleached  bones,  and  interred  in  it  with  great  venera- 
tion and  respect.  There  was  a  grand  civic  and  military  procession 
on  the  occasion,  at  which  fifteen  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  present.  ''  The  tomb  is  a  small  square  frame  building,  fur- 
mounted  by  an  eagle  on  the  point  of  the  roof;  the  interior  is  an  ante* 
chamber  to  the  vault  beneath,  in  which  the  coffins  are  deposited ; 
there  is  a  row  of  posts  and  rails  in  front  of  the  tomb,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  13  original  states  of  the  Union  are  inscribed ;  the  area 
around  the  tomb  is  enclosed  by  a  rail  fence,  over  the  entrance  of 
which  is  the  following  inscription:  *  Portal  to  the  Tomb  of  11,500 
Patriot  Prisoners^  who  died  in  dungeons  and  prison  ships,  in  and 
about  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  revolution,* " 

The  following  account  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  steam-frigate  Ful- 
ton at  the  navy-yard  in  this  place,  June  4th,  1829,  was  written  on 
the  morning  after  the  explosion : 

**  The  Fulton  has  ever  since  the  war  been  occupied  as  a  receiving  ship,  and  was  moored 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore.  The  magazine  was  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and 
contained  at  the  time  of  the  exploeion  but  three  barrels  of  damaged  powder.  The  explo- 
■on  was  not  louder  than  that  produced  by  the  dischaige  of  a  single  cannon ;  and  many 
persons  in  the  navy.yard  supposed  the  report  to  have  proceeded  from  such  a  source,  until 
they  saw  the  immense  column  of  smoke  arising  from  the  vessel.  Others  about  the  yard 
imw  the  masts  rising  into  the  air  before  the  exploeion,  and  immediately  after,  the  air  was 
filled  with  fragments  of  the  vessel.  It  is  not  a  Htde  remarkable,  that  a  midshipman  who 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  asleep  on  board  of  the  frigate  United  States,  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  Fulton,  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  report  of  the  explosion,  and 
was  not  aware  of  the  occurrence,  until  he  was  told  of  it  after  he  awoke. 

**  The  Fulton  is  a  complete  wreck  ;  the  bow  being  destroyed  nearly  to  the  water,  and  the 
whole  of  this  immense  vessel,  whose  sides  wore  more  than  four  feet  thick,  and  all  other 
parts  of  corresponding  strength — is  now  lying  an  entire  heap  of  ruins,  burst  asunder  in  all 
parts,  and  aground  at  the  spot  where  she  was  moored.  Although  she  was  bat  SOO  jrards 
from  the  navy.yard,  and  many  vessels  near  her,  not  one  of  them  received  the  least  dam- 
ajge ;  nor  was  the  bridge  which  led  from  the  shore  to  the  Fulton  at  all  injured.  The  sen. 
tinel  upon  the  bridge  received  no  wound  whatever,  and  continued  to  perform  his  duty  after 
the  accident,  as  unconcerned  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The  sentinel  on  board  the 
riiip  was  less  fortunate,  and  escaped  with  merely  (a  light  accident  on  such  occasions)  a 
broken  leg.  There  were  attached  to  the  Fulton,  by  the  roll  of  the  ship,  143  persons ;  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  there  were  supposed  to  have  been  on  board  the  vessel  about 
azty  persons. 

**  It  happened  fortunately  that  sixty.two  men,  formerly  attached  to  the  frigate,  were  drafted 
on  Tuesday,  and  had  proceeded  to  Norfolk  to  form  port  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate  Constel- 
lation,  then  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  a  foreign  station.  The  band,  17  in  number,  were 
on  shore.  This  dreadful  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  gunner's  going  into  the  magazine 
to  procure  powder  to  fire  the  evening  gun.  He  was  charged  by  one  of  the  officera  pre. 
viously  to  his  going  below,  to  be  careful ;  and  soon  after,  the  explosion  took  place.  We  un- 
derstand  thut  he  was  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed  to  that  ofHcc ;  the  old  gunner  having  been  discharged  the  day  before.  He  was  de.^ 
nied  by  Liouienont  Breckenridge  to  be  cautious  with  the  light,  and  to  place  it  in  the  loca- 
tion invariably  provided  for  it,  on  aueh  oocaaionsv  viz.  behind  a  zefWcting  giaas  in  the  paiti- 
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tioQ,  through  which  the  nyi  of  light  are  thrown.  It  is  mippoted  he  had  been  carelea  bk 
this  particular,  and  that  having  carried  the  candle  into  die  magazine,  some  of  its  siMirla 
were  communicated  to  the  powder :  but  as  he  b  among  the  dead,  nothing  certain  on  thii 
point  can  ever  be  known.  Lieutenant  Mull  states,  that  the  necessary  precautions  had  been 
taken  for  opening  the  magazine,  and  a  sentinel  placed  at  the  hatch  before  he  left  the  deek« 
and  that  after  being  in  ilie  ward  room  some  twenty  minutes  the  explosion  took  place. 

**  At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  officers  were  dining  in  the  ward  room.  The  lady  of 
Lientenant  Breckenridge,  and  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Piatt,  a  lad  about  nine  years  old,  went 
guetts,  and  one  account  says  both  were  slightly  wounded.  Another  account  says,  Lieitteiu 
aot  Mull,  who  was  sitting  next  to  the  son  of  lieutenant  Piatt,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
caught  hold  of  him  and  placed  him  in  one  of  the  port-holes,  by  which  means  he  escaped 
unii^ured.  Lieutenant  Piatt  had  returned  only  yesterday  morning,  having  been  absent  oim 
month  on  leave.  Commodore  Chauncey,  with  the  commander  of  the  frigate.  Captain  Mew. 
ton,  left  her  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  explosion — the  former  having  been  on  board  oa 
a  visit  of  inspection. 

**  The  escape  of  Midshipman  Eckford  seems  to  have  been  almost  miraculous.  When 
Commodore  Chauncey  (who  was  one  of  the  fiiBt  to  reach  the  vessel)  got  on  board,  the  fint 
olyect  he  saw  was  young  Eckford  hanging  by  one  of  his  legs  between  the  gun-deck,  whither 
be  had  been  forced  by  the  explosion.  A  jack-screw  was  immediately  procured,  by  means 
of  which  the  deck  was  raised  and  he  was  extricated  from  his  perilous  situation. 

**  The  room  in  which  the  officers  were  dining  was  situated  about  midships.  The  whok 
company  at  the  table  were  forced,  by  the  concussion,  against  the  transom  with  such  violenet 
as  to  break  their  hmbs,  and  otherwise  cut  and  bruise  them  in  a  shocking  manner. 

**  The  magazine  was  situated  in  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  This  part  of  the  ship,  as  may 
W€D  be  imagined,  is  completely  demolished.  Indeed  the  ship  remains  as  complete  a  wreck 
as  probably  was  ever  beheld.  The  timbers  throughout  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  rotten* 
Many  of  the  guns  were  thrown  overboard,  and  some  of  them  (of  large  dimensions)  fanqf 
aa  it  were  by  a  hair. 

**  The  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were  brought  on  shore  as  soon  as  circtmistanoec 
would  permit.  The  former,  after  being  recognised,  were  put  into  coffins.  The  latter  were 
carried  to  the  hospital  of  the  navy.yard  and  every  attention  paid  to  them.  The  bodiea  of 
the  dead  were  shockingly  mangled  ;  their  features  distorted,  and  so  much  blackened,  dutt 
it  was  difficult  to  recognise  them. 

**  Commodore  Chauncey  and  the  officen  of  the  station  were  on  board  the  wreck,  after 
the  explosion,  giving  directions  to  remove  the  scattered  timber,  in  order  that  a  search  migkt 
take  place  for  such  bodies  as  might  be  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  tide  being  at  the  ebb,  tn^ 
mense  quantities  of  the  fragments  of  the  ship  floated  down  in  front  of  the  city,  and  hna» 
dreda  of  small  boats  were  seen  busily  engaged  in  securing  them. 

**  What  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  although  several  of  the  persons  at  dinner  in 
the  ward  room  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  uninjured,  not  a  vestige  of  tbe 
table,  chairs,  or  any  of  the  furniture  in  the  room  remains.   Every  thing  was  blown  to  atoiHk 

"  The  Fulton  was  built  with  two  keels,  or  rather  was  in  fact  two 
boats,  joined  together  by  the  upper  works.  The  sides  were  of  im- 
mense thickness,  and  the  whole  frame  was,  when  built,  probably  the 
strongest  of  the  kind  ever  constructed.  But  the  timbers  nad  now  be- 
come very  rotten,  and  the  whole  hulk  was,  as  it  were,  kept  together 
by  its  own  weight.  It  is  supposed  that  the  rotten  state  ot  the  vessel, 
making  her  timbers  give  way  easily,  rendered  the  destruction  greater 
than  if  she  had  been  new  and  sound. 

**  Midshipman  Eckford  was  standing  in  the  starboard  gangway,  and 
was  strangely  tumbled  to  the  inside,  instead  of  being  blown  out  upon 
the  platform.  He  was  then  caught  under  one  of  the  beams,  where 
he  hung  fast  by  one  leg. 

*•  While  he  hung  in  3iis  painful  condition,  not  a  groan,  nor  a  com- 

Elaint,  nor  a  word  of  supplication  escaped  him.     His  cheek  was  un- 
lanched,  and  his  features  composed,  while  he  held  on  to  the  beam 
with  his  arms  to  keep  his  head  up. 

**  Attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  beam,  but  there  was  such  a  moss 
of  materials  above,  that  no  muscular  force  could  move' it    In  this 
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emergency,  Commodore  Chauncey,  witn  great  promptness,  ordered 
the  jack-screw  to  be  brought  from  the  shore.  1* his  took  time,  and  it 
was  not  then  the  work  of  a  moment  to  apply  it,  and  bring  it  into  ac- 
tion. An  hour  went  by,  ere  the  youth  was  extricated  ;  and  vet  not  a 
single  murmur  of  impatience  was  heard  from  his  Hps.  tiis  only 
words  were  in  direction  or  encouragement  to  those  who  were  aiding 
him — exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  •  Hurra  my  hearties  /'  *  There  tt 
moves  r  His  only  reproof  was  to  tlie  sailor,  who,  when  the  beam 
was  raised,  attempted,  rather  rudely,  to  withdraw  the  fractured  limb. 
The  sailor  supported  him  whilst  he  performed  the  office  himself. 

*•  The  whole  number  of  killed  was  thirty-three,  including  Lieuten- 
ant Breckcnridgc  and  the  three  women.  Twenty-nine  were  reported 
as  wounded,  but  there  were  many  more  who  were  slightly  injured. 
Nearly  every  person  on  board  received  at  least  a  scratch. 

•*  The  greatest  part  of  the  mischief  w-as  done  by  the  force  of  the 
fragments  and  splinters.  These  were  driven  into  every  part  of  the 
ship.  Captain  Newton,  who  commanded  the  ship,  employed  all  the 
force  he  could  spare,  to  clear  the  wreck,  and  find  the  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers.  Twenty-four  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins  at 
the  time,  but  some  of  the  others  were  not  found  till  a  considerable 
time  after.  One  was  found  horribly  mutilated,  and  drifted  ashore  on 
Staten  Island.  Another  got  fastened  to  a  beam,  and  was  picked  up. 
Two  were  picked  out  of  the  water  near  the  wreck." 

Brooklyn  is  distinguished  as  being  the  scene  of  important  military 
operations,  and  was  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  the  enemv  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  most  sanguinary  part  of  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  August  27th,  1 776,  took  place  in  this  town.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  from  Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island. 

"After  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1776,  New  York  being 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  colonial  sea-board,  and  readily  acces- 
sible from  the  sea,  was  selected  by  the  enemy  as  a  principal  point  for 
their  future  operations.  With  this  view,  a  first  division  of  their  army 
arrived  at  Staten  Island  in  thjs  latter  part  of  June  of  that  year,  fol- 
lowed, about  the  middle  of  July,  by  the  grand  armament  under  Lord 
Howe,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  with  smaller 
armed  vessels,  and  a  great  number  of  transports,  victuallers,  and 
ships  with  ordinance. 

"The  Americans  anticipating  the  invasion  of  Long  Island,  had 
fortified  Brooklyn  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  at  Staten  Island. 
A  line  of  intrenchment  was  formed  from  a  ditch  near  the  late  Toll- 
House  of  the  Bridge  Company  at  the  navy-yard  to  Fort  Green,  then 
called  Fort  Putnam,  and  from  thence  to  Freek's  mill-pond.  A  strong 
work  was  erected  on  the  lands  of  Johannis  Debevoice  and  of  Van 
Brunt ;  a  redoubt  was  thrown  up  on  Bsemus'  Hill  opposite  Brown's 
mill,  and  another  on  the  land  of  John  Johnson,  west  of  Fort  Green. 
Ponkiesburg,  now  Fort  Swift,  was  fortified,  and  a  fort  built  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Hicks  on  Brooklyn  heights.  Such  were  the  defences  of 
Brooklyn  in  1776^  while  a  dmoaux  db  /WiMb  vbui  sunk  in  the  main 
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ohannel  of  the  river  below  New  York.  The  troops  of  both  divisions 
of  the  British  army  were  landed  on  Staten  Island  after  their  arrival 
in  the  bay,  to  recruit  their  strength  and  prepare  for  the  coming  con- 
flict. It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  August,  that  a  first  landmg  oo 
Long  Island  was  made  by  them  at  New  Utrecht  Here  they  were 
joined  by  many  royalists  from  the  neighborhood,  who  probably  acted 
the  infamous  part  of  informers  and  guides  to  the  enemy.  Generiil 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  about  the  same  time,  with  the  troops  re- 
conducted from  the  expedition  to  Charleston. 

**  Commodore  Hotham  already  appeared  there  with  the  reinforce- 
ments under  his  escort ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  hostile  army 
amounted  to  about  twenty-four  thousand  men, — English,  HessianSt 
and  Waldeckers.  Several  regiments  of  Hessian  infantry  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  shortly,  when  the  army  would  be  swelled  to  the 
number  of  thirty-five  thousand  combatants,  of  the  best  troops  of  Eu- 
rope, all  abundantly  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  mani* 
festing  an  extreme  ardor  for  the  service  of  their  king.  The  plan 
was,  first  to  get  possession  of  New  York,  which  was  deemed  of  most 
essential  importance. 

**  To  resist  this  impending  storm,  Gongress  had  ordained  the  construction  of  raAs,  gim. 
boats,  galleys,  and  floating  batteries,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  They  had  also  decreed  that  thirteen  thousand  of  the  provincU 
roQitia  should  join  the  army  of  Washington,  who,  being  seasonably  apprized  of  the  dangtr 
of  New  York,  had  made  a  movement  into  that  quarter ;  they  also  directed  the  organin- 
tion  of  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men,  destined  to  serve  as  a  reserve  in  the  province  of  tbt 
centre.  All  the  weakest  posts  had  been  carefully  intrenched,  and  furnished  with  artillery. 
A  strong  detachment  occupied  Long  Island,  to  prevent  the  English  from  landing  then,  9t 
to  repulse  them  if  they  should  effect  a  debarkation.  But  the  army  of  Congress  was  renr 
fitf  from  having  all  the  necessary  means  to  support  the  burden  of  so  terrible  a  war.  ft 
wanted  arms,  and  it  was  wasted  by  diseases.  The  reiterated  instances  of  the  commander* 
in^hief  had  drawn  into  his  camp  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  some  regular 
regiments  from  Maryland,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from  New  England,  which  had  swelled 
his  army  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven  thousand  men ;  but  a  fourth  of  tliese  troops  were 
composed  of  invalids,  and  scarcely  was  another  fourth  furnished  with  arms. 

**  The  American  army,  such  as  it  was,  occupied  the  positions  most  suitable  to  cover  tfie 
menaced  points.  The  corps  which  had  been  stationed  on  Long  kland,  was  commanded 
by  Miyor-general  Greene,  who,  on  account  of  sickness,  was  afterward  succeeded  by  Grene* 
ral  Sullivan.  The  main  body  of  the  army  encamped  on  the  island  of  New  York,  which,  it 
appeared,  was  destined  to  receive  the  first  blows  of  the  English. 

**  Two  feeble  detachments  guarded  Governor's  Island  and  the  point  of  Paulus*  Hook. 
The  militia  of  the  province,  commanded  by  the  American  General  Clinton,  were  posted 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Sound,  where  they  occupied  the  two  Cheaters,  East  and  West,  and 
New  Rochelle.  For  it  was  to  bo  feared  that  the  enemy,  landing  in  force  upon  the  north 
shore  of  the  Sound,  might  penetrate  to  Kingsbridge,  and  thus  entirely  lock  up  all  the  Amer- 
ican troops  on  the  island  of  New  York.  Lord  Howe  made  some  overtures  of  peace  upon 
terms  of  submission  to  the  royal  clemency,  which,  resulting  in  nothingt  decided  the  British 
general  to  attack  Long  Island.  *  Accordingly,*  says  Botta,  *  on  the  twenty-second  of  An* 
gust,  the  fleet  approached  the  Narrow$;  all  the  troops  found  an  easy  and  secure  landing- 
place  between  the  villages  of  Gravesend  and  New  Utrecht,  where  they  debarked  without 
meeting  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  A  great  part  of  the  American  army, 
imder  the  command  of  General  Pumam,  encamped  at  Brooklyn  in  a  part  of  the  island  whidi 
fbnnt  a  sort  of  peninsula.  He  had  strongly  fortified  the  entrance  of  it  with  moats  and  in* 
tranchmants ;  his  left  wing  rested  upon  the  WaUabout  bay,  and  his  right  was  covered  by  a 
marsh  contiguous  to  Gmoanut^  Cove,  Behind  him  he  had  Governor's  Island,  and  the  am 
uf  the  sea  which  separates  Long  Island  from  the  Island  of  New  York,  and  which  gave  hha 
a  direot  communication  with  the  city,  where  the  other  part  of  the  army  was  stationed  under 
WashiofioD  himself.  The  commandar-in^hief,  perceiving  tba  battle  was  approachiqgy 
comiiiuallv  AakaftBd  hia  men.  to  keaB  their  rank^  wsd  snmman  all  their  eonnee  s  he  re* 
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minded  diem  that  in  their  valor  rested  the  only  hope  that  remained  to  American  libeitf ;  that 
upon  their  resistaDce  depended  the  preservation  or  the  pillage  of  their  property  by  beirkMriani ; 
chat  they  were  about  to  combat  in  defence  of  their  parents,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
from  the  outrages  of  a  licentious  soldiery ;  that  the  eyes  of  America  were  fixed  npon  her 
champions,  and  expected  from  their  success  on  this  day  either  safety  or  total  destruciioii.* 

**  The  English  having  effected  their  landing,  marched  rapidly  for- 
ward. The  two  armies  were  separated  by  a  chain  of  hills,  covered 
with  woods,  called  the  heights,  and  which,  running  from  west  to  east, 
divide  the  island  into  two  parts.  They  are  only  practicable  upon 
three  points  :  one  of  which  is  near  the  Narrows ;  the  road  leading  to 
that  of  the  centime  passes  the  village  of  Flatbush ;  and  the  third  is  ap- 

!)roached,  far  to  the  right,  by  the  route  of  another  village  called  Fkii'- 
ands.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  hills  is  found  a  road,  which  follows 
the  length  of  the  range,  and  leads  from  Bedford  to  Jamaica^  which  is 
intersected  by  the  two  roads  last  described :  these  ways  are  all  in- 
terrupted by  precipices,  and  by  excessively  difficult  and  narrow 
defiles. 

*•  The  American  general,  wishing  to  arrest  the  enemy  upon  these 
heights,  had  carefully  furnished  them  with  troops ;  so  that,  if  all  had 
done  their  duty,  the  English  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  the 
passages  without  extreme  difficulty  and  jdanger.  The  posts  were  so 
frequent  upon  the  road  from  Bedford  to  Jamaica,  that  it  was  easy  to 
transmit,  from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other,  the  most  prompt  in- 
telligence of  what  passed  upon  the  three  routes.  Colonel  Miles,  with 
his  battalion,  was  to  guard  the  road  of  Flatland,  and  to  scour  it  con- 
tinually with  his  scouts,  as  well  as  that  of  Jamaica,  in  order  to  recon- 
noitre the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  British  army 
pressed  forward,  its  left  wing  being  to  the  north  and  its  right  to  the 
south ;  the  village  of  Flatbush  was  found  in  its  centre.  The  Hes- 
sians, commanded  by  General  Heister,  formed  the  main  body ;  the 
English,  under  Major-general  Grant,  the  left ;  and  the  other  corps,  con- 
ducted by  General  Clinton,  and  the  two  lords,  Percy  and  Comwallis, 
composed  the  right  In  this  wing  the  British  generals  had  placed 
their  principal  hope  of  success ;  they  directed  it  upon  Flatland.  Their 
plan  was,  that  while  the  corps  of  General  Grant,  and  the  Hessians 
of  General  Heister,  should  disquiet  the  enemy  upon  the  two  first  de- 
files, the  left  wing,  taking  a  circuit,  should  march  through  Flatland, 
and  endeavor  to  seize  the  point  of  intersection  of  this  road  with  that 
of  Jamaica ;  and  then  rapidly  descending  into  the  plain  which  extends 
at  the  foot  of  the  heights  upon  the  other  side,  should  fall  upon  the 
Americans  in  flank  and  rear.  The  English  hoped,  that  as  this  post 
was  the  most  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  army,  the  advanced 
guards  would  be  found  more  feeble  there,  and  perhaps  more  negli- 
gent :  finally,  they  calculated  that,  in  all  events,  the  Americans  would 
not  be  able  to  defend  it  against  a  force  so  superior.  This  right  wing 
of  the  English  was  the  most  numerous,  and  entirely  composed  of  se- 
lect troops. 

**  The  evening  of  the  twenty.sixth  of  Aiiguat,  General  Clinton  commanded  the  Tanfoard, 
which  consisted  in  light  infanuy ;  Lord  Percy  the  centre,  where  were  found  the  granaidien^ 
the  artillery,  and  the  otYalry;  and  CornwaJha,  the  rBW^ard,  foUowad  bf  the 
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tome  regiments  of  infantry  and  of  heavy  artillery ;  all  this  part  of  the  English  army  pni 
itself  in  motion  with  admirable  order  and  eilence,  and  leaving  Flatland,  traversed  the  coun* 
try  called  New  Lots.  Colonel  Miles,  who  this  night  performed  his  service  with  little  ex. 
actneas,  did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  so  that  two  hours  before  day  the 
English  were  already  arrived  within  a  half  mile  of  the  road  to  Jamaica,  upon  the  heights. 
Then  General  Clinton  halted,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  attack.  He  had  met  one  of  the 
enemy's  patrols,  and  made  him  prisoner.  General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  all  the  troope 
in  advance  of  the  camp  of  Brooklyn,  had  no  advice  of  what  passed  in  this  quarter.  He 
neglected  to  send  out  fresh  scouts ;  perhaps  he  supposed  the  English  would  direct  their 
principal  efforts  against  his  right  wing,  ss  being  nearest  to  them. 

**  General  Clinton,  learning  from  his  prisoners  that  the  road  to  Jamaica  was  not  guarded, 
hastened  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstance,  and  occupied  it  by  a  rapid  movement. 
Without  loss  of  time  he  immediately  bore  to  his  left  towards  Bedford,  and  seixed  an  im» 
portant  defile,  which  the  American  generab  had  left  unguarded.  From  this  moment  the 
success  of  the  day  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  English.  Lord  Percy  came  up  with  bis 
corps;  and  the  entire  column  descended  by  the  village  of  Bedford  from  the  heights  into 
the  plain  which  lay  between  the  hills  and  the  camp  of  the  Americans.  During  this  tune 
General  Grant,  in  order  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  divert  his  attention  from  the  eventa 
which  took  place  upon  the  route  of  Flatland,  endeavored  to  disquiet  him  upon  his  right: 
accordingly,  as  if  he  intended  to  force  the  defile  which  led  to  it,  he  had  put  himself  in  moL 
tion  about  midnight,  and  had  attacked  the  militia  of  New  York  and  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
guarded  it.  They  at  first  gave  ground ;  but  General  Parsons  being  arrived,  and  having 
occupied  an  eminence,  he  renewed  the  combat,  and  maintained  his  position  till  Brigadier, 
general  Lord  Stirling  came  to  his  sssistance  with  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  action  be- 
came extremely  animated,  and  fortune  favored  neitlier  the  one  side  nor  the  other.  The 
Hessians,  on  their  part,  had  attacked  the  centre  at  break  of  day ;  and  the  Americans,  conu 
manded  by  General  Sullivan  in  person,  valiantly  sustained  their  ciforts.  At  the  same  time 
the  English  ships,  after  having  made  several  movements,  opened  a  very  brisk  cannonade 
against  a  battery  established  in  the  little  island  of  Red  Hook,  upon  the  right  fiank  of  the 
Americans,  who  combated  against  General  Grant.  This  also  was  a  diversion,  the  ol^jeet 
of  which  was  to  prevent  them  from  attending  to  what  passed  in  the  centre  and  on  life  lel^ 
The  Americans  defended  themselves,  however,  with  extreme  gallantry,  ignorant  that  ao 
much  valor  was  exerted  in  vain,  since  victory  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
General  CUnton  being  descended  into  the  plain,  fell  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  centre,  which 
was  engaged  with  the  Hessians.  He  had  previously  detached  a  small  corps,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  Americans. 

•*  As  soon  as  the  appearance  of  the  English  light  infantry  apprized 
them  of  their  danger,  they  sounded  the  retreat,  and  retired  in  good 
order  towards  their  camp,  bringing  off  their  artillery.  But  they  soon 
fell  in  with  the  party  of  royal  troops  which  had  occupied  the  ground 
on  their  rear,  and  who  now  charged  them  with  fury ;  they  were 
compelled  to  throw  themselves  into  the  neighboring  woods,  where 
they  met  asain  with  the  Hessians,  who  repulsed  them  upon  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  Uius  the  Americans  were  driven  several  times  by  the  one 
against  the  other  with  great  loss.  They  continued  for  some  time  in 
this  desperate  situation,  till  at  length  several  regiments,  animated  by 
an  heroic  valor,  opened  their  way  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  gained  the  camp  of  General  Putnam ;  others  escaped  through 
the  woods.  The  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  great  numbers  of  po- 
sitions which  it  offered,  and  the  disorder  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  line,  were  the  cause  that  for  several  hours  divers  partial  combats 
were  maintained,  in  which  many  of  the  Americans  fell. 

"  Their  left  wing  and  centre  being  discomfited,  the  English,  desir- 
ous of  a  complete  victory,  made  a  rapid  movement  against  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing,  which,  in  ignorance  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  the  other  corps,  was  engaged  with  General  Grant.  Finally, 
having  received  the  intelligence,  they  retired.     But,  encountering 


die  Eni^ish,  who  cut  off*  their  retreat,  a  part  of  the  soldiers  took 
shelter  in  the  woods ;  others  eadeavored  to  make  their  way  through 
the  marshes  of  Gowan's  Cove;  but  here  mirny  were  drowned  in  uBe 
waters  or  perished  in  the  mud  ;  a  very  small  number  only  escaped 
the  hot  pursuit  of  the  victors,  and  reached  the  camp  in  safety.  The 
total  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this  battle,  was  estimated  at  more  tlian 
three  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Among  the 
last  were  found  General  Sullivan,  and  Brigadier-general  Lord  Ster- 
ling. Almost  the  entire  regiment  of  Maryland,  consisting  of  young 
men  of  the  best  families  in  that  province,  was  cut  to  pieces.  Six 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  very  inconsiderable ;  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
it  did  not  amount  to  four  hundred  men. 

"  The  enemy  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  lines ;  and  on  the 
succeeding  night  broke  ground  within  six  hundred  vards  of  a  redoubt 
<ai  the  lett,  and  threw  up  a  breast-work  on  the  Wallabout  heights, 
upon  the  Debcvoice  farm,  commenced  firing  on  Fort  Putnam,  and 
reconnoitred  the  American  forces.  The  Americans  were  here  pre- 
pared to  receive  them  ;  and  orders  issued  to  the  men  to  reserve  their 
fire  till  they  could  see  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  A  few  of  the  British 
officers  reconnoitred  the  position,  and  one,  on  coming  near,  was  shot 
W  William  Van  Cotts,  of  Bushwick.  The  same  anemoon  Captain 
Rutgers,  brotlier  of  the  late  Colonel  Rutgers,  also  fell.  Several  other 
British  troops  were  killed,  and  the  column  which  had  incautiously 
advanced,  fell  back  beyond  the  range  of  the  American  fire.  In  this 
critical  state  of  the  American  army  on  Long  Island — in  front  a  nu- 
merous and  victorious  enemy  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  the 


Washington's  Qtuniers  at  Cfowamtj,  Brooklyn.* 

6eet  indicating  an  intention  of  forcing  a  passage  up  the  East  river, 
the  troops  lying  without  shelter  from  neavy  rams,  fatigued  and  dis- 
pirited—-General  Washington  determined  to  withdraw  toe  army  from 

•  Thia  dwelling,  the  b«id.<iuaTtcn  of  WHbiogloD  wban  oo  Long  Uuid,  u  now  owswj 
b;  Mr.  Cortelfou,  and  ii  aitualed  on  ihi  GuwiniM  nud  near  the  •»  iban,  a  mil*  ud  ■ 
lulf  (UManl  from  the  math  terrj. 
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the  island ;  and  this  difficult  movement  was  effected  with  great  akfll 
and  judgment,  and  with  complete  success.  The  retreat  was  to  have 
commenced  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  29th,  but  a  strong 
northeast  wind  and  a  rapid  tide  caused  a  delay  of  several  hours ;  a 
southwest  wind  springing  up  at  eleven,  essentially  facilitated  its  pas- 
sage from  the  island  to  the  city ;  and  a  thick  fog  hanging  over  Long 
Island  towards  morning,  concealed  its  movements  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  so  near  that  the  sound  of  their  pick-axes  and  shovels  were 
distinctly  heard  by  the  Americans. 

•*  General  Washington,  as  far  as  possible,  inspected  every  thing 
from  the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  morning  of  the  27th ; 
till  the  troops  were  safely  across  the  river,  he  never  closed  his  eyes, 
and  was  almost  constantly  on  horseback.  After  this  the  British  and 
their  allies,  the  tories  and  refugees,  had  possession  of  Long  Island ; 
and  many  distressing  scenes  occurred,  which  were  never  made  pub- 
lic, and  can  therefore  never  be  known.  The  whigs,  who  had  been 
at  ail  active  in  behalf  of  independence,  were  exiled  from  their  homes, 
and  their  dwellings  were  objects  of  indiscriminate  plunder.  Such  as 
could  be  taken,  were  incarcerated  in  the  church  of  New  Utrecht 
and  Flatlands ;  while  royalists,  by  wearing  a  red  badge  in  their  hats, 
were  protected  and  encouraged.  It  is  believed  that  had  Lord  Howe 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  he  possessed  by  passing  his  ships 
up  the  river  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  the  whole  American 
army  must  have  been  almost  inevitably  captured  or  annihilated. 
General  Washington  saw  but  too  plainly  the  policy  which  might 
have  been  pursued,  and  wisely  resolved  rather  to  abandon  the  island 
than  attempt  to  retain  it  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  his  army." 

BusHwicK  is  situated  in  the  NE.  extremity  of  Kings  county.  Pop- 
ulation of  the  town,  including  Williamsburg,  6,389.  The  settlement  of 
the  town  was  commenced  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  joined  many  years 
after  by  a  number  of  Huguenot  families,  whose  descendants  are  nu- 
merous and  respectable  in  this  and  the  neighboring  towns.  The  name 
is  of  Dutch  origin,  indicating  that  the  territory  was  remarkable  for 
the  woods  which  covered  its  surface  in  early  times.  From  the  or- 
ganization of  the  town  till  1690,  it  was  for  certain  civil  purposes 
associated  with  the  otlftr  towns  in  the  county,  except  Gravesend, 
constituting  a  separate  district  under  the  appellation  of  the  '*  Five 
Dutch  Towns^  and  for  which  a  secretary  or  register  was  specially 
commissioned  by  the  governor  to  take  proofs  oi  wills,  of  marriage 
settlements,  &c.  These  five  towns  formed  but  one  ecclesiastical 
congregation.  The  population  of  Bushwick  was  inconsiderable  at 
the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  vicinity  of  its  forests  to  the 
garrisons  and  barracks  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  led  to  the  entire 
waste  of  the  valuable  timber,  which  abounded  at  the  commencement 
of  the  contest. 

**  On  the  12tb  of  May,  1664,  the  magistrates  of  this  town  sentenced  one  John  Van  hj 
den,  convicted  of  publishing  a  libel,  to  be  fastened  to  a  stake,  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
eight  rods  under  his  arm,  and  a  label  on  his  breast  with  the  words,  *  writer  of  lampoanB^ 
/aUe  aecuter,  and  defamer  of  magistratett*  upon  it,  and  then  to  be  banished  from  the  cola, 
ny.    An  instance  also  occurred,  of  a  cloigTman,  who  had  impioperiy  maixied  a  oouple, 
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bnng  MnlntMd  te  'Jlegging  and  hamUlimait,'  but  which,  on  iceonnt  of  (be  advaitai  agt 
al  Ih*  delinqueDt,  •>'*«  miiiguied  b>-  Ihp  En(enu)l  lo  iaauAnMBf  only.  Anoibn'  ptnon, 
Mnvicted  of  ihefi,  vu  eompellfd  ii>  gland  fT  ihc  epnct  of  [hne  haun  iindrr  a  gsUowi, 
with  a  Tape  arouad  hi^  nrck  nnd  an  pnipry  KaEitiard  in  his  handn.  In  1664  penniffion  wu 
giTen  by  ihr  lown  to  Abmham  Janwin  id  end  a  mill  an  Marprih  Kill,  which  wsa  probably 
iba  fini  wtirr.mill  buili  wliliin  lh«  town,  *nd  [in  giinding  of  thf  (oicr'*  ^ain  he  wu  to 
receive  ihe  'cutfomary  ilBtitt.'  NavFrnlipr  13,  mSS.  ihc  court  oracniana  of  Kinga  counlf 
Uidc  on  urdiT  '  Thai  Mail  Jame  shuiild  be  kf  pi  al  ihe  eipense  of  the  county,  aad  Alt 
AadcKomofeach  tuwncH'iibin  thr  aamr  Joe  furthwiih  meet  together,  and  eonnder  aboat 
their  pra^rcent  Tor  uiaintaineiiee  ufsaid  Jtmea.'" 


Western  view  of  Williamxhurg,  New  York. 

The  above  shows  the  appeiiraiicc  of  the  central  part  of  the  village 
of  Wiliiajnsburg,*  as  seen  fi^m  the  New  York  side  of  the  East 
river.  This  flourishing  Village  was  till  within  a  few  years  an  incon- 
■idcrable  place,  although  it  was  commenced  by  a  few  spirited  indi- 
viduals nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  crcciin<;  a  tew  houses  and  estab- 
lishing a  ferry  between  it  and  the  fojt  of  Grand-street.  In  1817.  a 
ferry  Doat,  impelled  by  horse  power,  gave  Williainsbin-g  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  in  1S27,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained.  The  vil- 
lage has  a  bold  water  front  upon  the  East  river,  one  mile  and  a  half 
in  extent,  and  a  snfficient  depth  of  water  for  all  commercial  purposes. 
Several  large  and  substantial  wharves  and  docks  liave  been  cod- 
Btructcd,  affording  safe  and  convenient  moorings  for  vessels  even  of 
the  largest  class.  Its  ferry  is  the  nearest  approximation  lo  the  uppet 
parts  of  the  city  of  New  ^  ork  from  the  eastern  towns  of  Long  Island, 
Dv  two  lines  of  steam  ferry  boats.  So  great  has  been  the  progress 
of  improvement  that  the  ancient  village  of  Bushwick  can  scarcty  be 
identified,  having  been  amalgamated  with  Williamsburg.  The  vil- 
lage has  now  upwards  of  70  streets  pennancntly  laid  out,  about  thirty 
of  which  have  been  graded  and  regulated,  some  paved,  and  one  mac- 
adamized. There  are  upwards  of  sjx  hundred  dwellings,  5  churches — 
8  Methodist,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  and  1  Episcopal — a  newspaper 
minting  office,  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds. 
Population  of  the  village  5,004. 

*  WittiMHbm  b>*  raeantlr  bwn  ttteui  iato  •  Mpwua  tows. 
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Flatbush,  called  by  the  Dutch  Midwout,  or  Middle  WaodSf  was 
first  settled  in  1651.  In  Dec,  1654,  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  who  seems  to 
have  exercised  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  and  military  authority^ 
gave  orders  that  a  house  of  public  worship  should  be  erected  in  this 
town,  "  sixty  feet  loni;,  thirty-eight  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  in  height 
below  the  beams."  In  1655,  he  issued  his  commands  that  the  people 
of  Brooklyn  and  Amersfort  should  assist  the  people  of  Midwout  in 
getting  timber  for  the  house.  This  building  cost  4,637  guilders.  This, 
it  appears,  was  the  first  church  erected  on  the  island.  The  Rev. 
Johannis  Polliemus  was  employed  to  preach  soon  after  its  erection, 
with  a  salary  of  1,040  guilders,  (about  $460,)  raised  by  assessment 
upon  the  towns  in  which  he  officiated.  "  He  was  required  by  the 
governor  in  1 05G,  to  preach  every  Sunday  morning  at  Midwout ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  alternately  at  Amersfort  and  Brooklyn. 

The  soil  in  this  township  is  generally  of  a  good  quality,  and  by 
careful  cultivation  is  made  highly  productive.  The  village  of  Flat- 
bush  is  about  four  miles  from  the  City  Hall  of  New  York,  and  has 
several  splendid  private  residences  finely  situated.  The  courthouse 
of  the  county  was  erected  here  in  16S5,  and  the  courts  continued  to 
be  held  therein  till  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1832.  Erasmus  Hall^  an 
academical  institution,  was  incorporated  in  1787,  and  has  ever  main- 
tained a  high  reputation.     Pop.  2,009. 

Flatlands  was  originally  called  by  the  Dutch,  New  Amersfort 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  1636;  and  one  of  the  first  granti 
for  land  was  that  for  Barren  Island,  which  at  that  time  was  much 
larger  than  at  present,  and  covered  with  cedar  and  other  timber 
which  has  long  since  disappeared.  Ex-governor  Van  Twiller  had 
a  farm  in  this  town  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement.  The  village 
of  Flatlands,  situated  about  8  miles  from  Brooklyn,  is  a  pleasant 
spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Dutch  church,  originally  erected 
in  1661,  and  has  been  since  twice  rebuilt.     Pop.  810. 

**  The  surface  of  the  town  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  perfect  level ; 
the  soil,  a  light  sandy  loam,  warm  and  pleasant  to  till ;  and  from  the 
skill  and  industry  of  its  farming  population,  yields  a  large  amount  over 
and  above  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  peojple,  generally,  are 
conspicuous  for  habits  of  economy ;  and  modem  fashions  have  not 
yet  extinguished  their  love  of  simplicity  and  substantial  comfort." 

I  "  An  extraordinary  interview  took  place  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1691,  between  the  fo*- 
^emor  of  New  York  and  a  sachem  of  Loner  Island,  attended  by  his  two  sons  and  SK)  other 
Inriiana.  The  sachrni,  on  being  introduced,  congratulated  Gov.  Slaughter,  in  an  eloquent 
manner,  upon  his  arrival,  and  solicited  his  friendship  and  protection  for  himself  and  faii 
people ;  observing  that  he  had  in  his  own  mind,  fancied  his  excellency  was  a  mighty  taU 
tree,  ufith  uiide  spreading  branches ;  and  therefore  he  prayed  leave  to  stoop  under  tks 
shadow  thereof.  Of  old  (said  he)  the  Indians  were  a  great  and  mighty  people,  but  now 
they  are  reduced  to  a  mere  handftU.  He  concluded  his  visit  by  presenting  the  governor 
with  30  fathoms  of  wampum,  which  he  graciously  accepted,  and  desired  the  sachem  to  ymC 
him  again  in  the  afternoon.  On  taking  their  leave,  the  youngest  son  of  the  sachem  handed 
a  bundle  of  brooms  to  the  officer  in  attendance,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *  that  as  Leialer 
and  his  party  had  left  the  house  very  foul,  he  had  brought  the  brooms  with  him  for  the  pur. 
poee  of  making  it  clean  again.'  In  the  afternoon  the  sachem  and  his  party  again  vMCid 
the  governor,  who  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  on  receiving  a  few  presence  they  deperted." 
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Graveskni)  occapies  the  most  southerly  part  of  Kings  county. 
Much  of  this  town  consists  of  salt  marsh,  not  more  than  one  third 
being  under  cultivation ;  the  surface  is  ffenerally  level,  but  near  the 
seashore  there  are  some  ridges  of  sand  liills.  Coney  Island,  which 
covers  the  town  on  the  ocean,  is  about  5  miles  long  by  1  in  breadth. 
The  central  part  of  the  town  is  about  10  miles  from  the  city  of  Xew 
York.  Pop.  799.  This  place  was  settled  by  English  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1640,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Gravesend, 
they  having  sailed  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  England,  on  their 
departure  for  America.  Diey  were  isoon  after  joined  by  Lady 
Deborah  Moody,  a  woman  of  rank,  education,  and  wealth,  who,  with 
her  associates,  were  obliged  to  leave  Lynn,  and  other  places  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments. 

"  Considering  the  eituation  of  this  town  calculated  it  for  the  site  of  a  commercial  village, 
they  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  lay  out  10  acres  of  ground  near  the  centre,  into  streets 
«nd  squares,  which  they  enclosed  with  a  palisado  defence.  The  plan  of  the  village  is  still 
preserved  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  town,  and  is  worthy  admiration  for  its  simplicity  and 
beauty.  It  seems  the  project  was  soon  after  abandoned  on  discovering  the  insufficient 
depth  of  the  water  for  the  approach  of  large  vessels.  One  of  the  original  squares  of  the 
contempla'ed  city  was  occupied  by  the  courthouse  of  the  county  so  long  as  the  courts  coo. 
tinued  to  be  held  here ;  another  contained  the  first  Du.ch  church ;  and  a  third  has  long 
been  used  for  a  public  cemetery.  On  the  same  plot  are  a  considerable  number  of  graves 
of  the  first  Quakers,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  levelled  by  the  plough,  eicept  that  of 
Peter  Sullivan  and  his  wife,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  large  granite  slab,  containing  only  tbe 
mmes  of  the  deceasc<l.  As  this  particular  sect  make  no  use  of  such  mcmoruJs,  it  was 
pcobably  placed  here  by  some  friend  or  relative  who  was  not  a  Quaker." 

In  1645,  a  general  patent  for  this  town,  written  in  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, was  obtained  from  Gov.  Kieft.  The  patentees  named  therein  are 
Lady  Deborah  Moody^  Sir  Henry  Moody,  Baronet,  Ensign  George 
Baxter,  and  Sergeant  James  Hubbard  with  their  associates.  \Ve 
find  in  Mr.  Lewis's  "  History  of  Lynn,"  that  Lady  Moody  came  to 
that  town  in  1G40  ;  also, 

**  That  in  1635,  she  went  from  one  of  the  remote  counties  in  England  to  London,  where 
•he  remained  in  opposition  to  a  statute  which  directed  that  no  person  should  reside  beyond 
a  limited  time  from  their  own  homes.  On  the  21st  of  April  in  that  year,  the  court  of  star, 
chamber  ordered  that  *  Dome  Deborah  Mowdie,*  and  others,  should  return  to  their  heredita- 
ments  in  40  days,  as  a  good  example  necessar)'  for  the  poorer  class.  Soon  after  her  arrival 
at  Ljrnn,  she  united  with  the  chiu-ch  of  Salem;  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  court  granted 
her  400  acres  of  land.  In  1641,  she  purchased  the  farm  of  the  deputy^ovemor,  John 
Humphf)',  called  Swamscut,  for  which  she  paid  £1,100.  Some  time  after  she  became  tm. 
bued  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  sinful  ordinance,  and  ahe 
was  therefore  excommunicated ;  and  in  1643,  she  removed  tu  Long  Island.  Governor 
Winthrop,  in  his  journal  says,  that  *  in  1643,  Lady  Moody  was  in  the  colony  of  Massachulip 
aetts,  a  wise  and  anciently  religious  woman ;  and  being  taken  with  the  error  of  denying 
haptism  to  infants,  was  dealt  with  accordingly  by  many  of  the  elders  and  otheis,  and  ad. 
monishcd  by  the  church  of  Salem,  whereof  she  was  a  member ;  but  persisting  still,  and  to 
avoid  further  trouble,  &.c.,  she  removed  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  against  the  advice  of  her 
firiends.'  *  After  her  arrival  at  Long  Island,  (says  Mr.  Lewis,)  she  experienced  much  trouble 
from  the  Indians,  her  house  being  assailed  by  them  many  times.  Her  wealth  enabled  her 
to  render  assistance  to  Gov.  Stu>Tesant,  in  some  trouble  with  the  neighboring  settlers,  in 
1654 ;  and  so  great  was  her  influence  over  him,  that  he  conceded,  in  part,  the  nomination 
td  the  magistrates  to  her.  In  the  quarterly  court  records,  her  son  is  styled  Sir  Henry 
Moody.'  *  At  the  same  court,  14th  December,  1642,  the  Lady  Deborah  Moody,  Mrs. 
King,  and  the  wife  of  John  Tilton,  were  presented,  for  holding  that  the  baptism  of  infants 
ie  no  ordinance  of  God.*  From  these  historical  records  we  learn  the  reason  why  the  Lidy 
Moody,  her  son  ^  Henry  Moody,  Elnsign  Baxter,  Sergeant  Hubbard,  John  Tilton,  and 
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otiwn  of  her  UBOciates  and  friends,  left  New  England,  and  located  themselves  at  GraTes. 
end,  where  they  hoped  to  ei^'oy  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  opinion,  unawed  by  the  civil 
power,  and  be  allowed  unmolested  to  propagate  those  religious  opinions  which  to  them 
seemed  most  agreeable  to  their  principles  of  reason  and  justice. 

'*  On  the  first  of  January,  1643,  a  soldier  was  convicted  before  the  court  of  sessions  at 
Gravesend  of  having  left  his  station  while  on  guard,  and  was  punished  by  being  compelled 
to  sit  upon  a  wooden  horse  during  the  parade,  with  a  pitcher  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn 
•word  in  the  other,  to  show  that  he  liked  beer  better  than  his  duty,  and  that  his  courage 
was  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantify  of  beer  he  connumed.  *  At  a  town  meetings  held 
September  the  27(h,  1G44,  it  was  votedy  that  those  who  have  boworie:),  (farms,)  should 
have  50  morgcn  of  upland,  with  meadow  proportionable  to  their  stock ;  and  it  was  further 
ordered^  that  if  any  did  not  build  a  habitable  house  upon  it  before  the  last  d<iy  of  May  next, 
shoukl  be  defaulted,  and  forfeit  their  land  to  the  town.'  The  records  of  this  town,  whieh 
were  uniformly  kept  in  the  English  language,  are  still  preserved  almost  entire.  They  com. 
mence  with  the  year  1645  and  for  a  series  of  ycors  arc  chiefly  occupied  with  the  recoids 
of  wills,  inventories,  letters  of  administration,  and  a  variety  of  private  contracts,  bargaina, 
sales,  &c.  In  January,  1648,  the  town  elected  Sergeant  James  Hubbard,  a  man  of  respec. 
tability  and  influence,  tu  execute  tiie  office  of  sohout,  or  constable,  which  was  considered  as 
one  of  much  imporUince.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1W9,  John  Fiinnan  agreed  wiih  the  town 
to  keep  their  calves  three  months  for  20  guilders  a  montli,  to  be  paid  in  money^  tobacco,  or 
com^  and  some  bitters^  if  desired." 

"Coney  Island,  on  the  seaboard,  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
strangers  in  the  summer  season,  is  constantly  fanned  by  cool  breezes, 
and  affords  an  unlimited  view  of  the  ocean. 

"  It  is  separated  from  the  main  of  Long  Island  by  a  narrow  creek  or  inlet,  over  which  a 
handsome  bridge  has  been  erected.  There  is  a  fine  spacious  hotel  here,  called  the  Ocean 
House,  which  is  conducted  in  a  superior  manner ;  a  railroad  is  attached  to  the  establishment, 
and  cars  leave  the  hotel  for  the  beach,  a  distance  of  80  rods,  at  panicular  intervals  during 
the  day.  The  bathing  at  this  place  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States.  The 
beach  is  a  beautiful  white  sand.  The  island  is  about  5  miles  long  and  1  wide,  and  is  en- 
tirely an  alluWal  formation.  The  destructive  effect  of  ocean  stonns  has  long  been  very  visi- 
Ue  here,  for  much  of  what  was  once  Coney  Island  has  now  disappeared.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  persons  that  Coney  Island  proper.  200  years  ago,  lay  at  the  entrance 
of  Sandy  Hook,  and  was  separated  fi-om  the  present  Coney  Island  by  a  channel  oi  consid- 
erable width,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  demolished  by  a  storm  about  1715. 
It  is  well  ascertained  that  in  1643  there  was  a  convenient  harbor  for  vessels  of  a  laq|e 
size,  which  is  now  in  a  great  measure  filled  up.  The  exposed  situation  of  this  bland  sab. 
jects  it  to  great  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  probability  that  at  some  future  (though 
perhaps  distant)  period  it  will  be  entirely  destroyed.  In  a  terrible  gale  which  occurred 
npon  the  coast  on  the  26th  of  January,  1839,  the  whole  of  Coney  Island,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  sand-hills,  was  completely  inundated  by  the  sea ;  the  basement  of  the  Ocean 
House  was  filled  with  water ;  the  bridge  was  carried  away,  several  small  vessels  were  cast 
on  shore,  and  one  was  driven  a  considerable  distance  towards  Fiatlands." 

New  Utrecht  is  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite  the  Nar- 
rows ;  9  miles  S.  from  Brooklyn.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  mostly 
a  light  loam  or  sand.  Pop.  1,283.  Bath  House  and  village  are  upon 
the  margin  of  the  bay,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Narrows,  having  a 
full  view  of  the  military  works  at  that  place.  It  is  quite  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  during  the  warm  season.  It  was  near  this  delightful 
spot  that  the  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
effected  a  landing,  August  22,  1776,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Long  Island.  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  Narrows,  has 
become  an  important  military  station ;  several  handsome  buildings, 
with  an  Episcopal  church,  have  been  erected  at  this  place,  and  few 
situations  can  boast  of  a  finer  prospect.  The  town  appears  to  have 
been  first  settled  in  1654,  by  about  20  families  from  Holland,  and  a 
few  Palatines,  who  at  first  erected  a  blockhouse,  as  well  for  security 
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against  the  natives,  as  firom  the  hordes  of  wandering  savages,  robbers^ 

and  pirates,  which  for  some  time  infested  the  country  and  this  part 
of  the  coast 

**  Some  yean  ago,  on  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  at  tlie  Narrowa,  more  than  a 
wagon  load  of  Indian  atone  arrow.beads  were  discovered  lying  together,  under  cireumstaii. 
oca  calculated  to  induce  the  belief,  that  a  large  manufactory  of  those  indispensable  articles 
of  Indian  warfare  once  existed  at  this  place ;  they  were  of  all  sizes,  from  one  to  six  inches 
in  length,  some  perfect,  others  only  partly  finished.  There  was  also  a  number  of  blocks 
of  the  same  kind  of  stune  found  in  the  same  rough  state  as  when  brought  from  the  qnanj ; 
ifaey  had  the  appearance  of  ordinary  flint,  and  were  nearly  as  hard ;  not  only  arrow-heads, 
but  axes,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  utility,  were  made  from  these  stones.  It  will  per. 
baps  forever  remain  a  matter  of  surprise  and  conjecture,  how  these  native  artiBcen,  desci. 
tuie,  as  they  were,  of  iron  tools,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  them,  could  fonn  mud 
poiiah,  with  such  exquisite  art,  so  many  various  instruments  from  so  hard  a  material." 


LEWIS  COUNTY, 

Lewis  county  was  taken  from  Oneida  in  1805,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Gov.  Morgan  Lewis.  Centrally  distant  NW.  irom  New 
York  275,  and  from  Albany  130  miles.  Greatest  length  N.  and  S. 
54 ;  ^atest  breadth  E.  and  W.  35  miles.  The  whole  of  this  county 
was  mcluded  in  the  patent  from  the  state  to  Alexander  Macomb,  and 
was  sold  by  him  to  William  Constable,  and  by  the  latter  in  parcels : 
the  portion  west  of  the  Black  river,  to  capitalists  in  New  York  city, 
amon?  whom  Nicholas  Low,  Richard  Harrison,  and  Josiah  Ogden 
Hofiman,  were  principal  purchasers  ;  and  the  portion  on  the  east  of 
the  Black  river,  to  a  French  company  in  Paris.  From  these  sources 
the  present  possessors  derived  their  title.  The  first  settlements  com- 
menced here  in  1795,  by  pioneers  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, who  with  characteristic  enterprise  and  perseverance  entered  the 
wilderness  with  a  determination  to  surmount  the  most  formidable 
obstacles.  There  were  at  this  time  small  settlements  at  Utica  and 
Fort  Stanwix,  (now  Rome,)  whence  the  settlers  made  their  way  into 
this  county,  by  a  line  of  marked  trees,  to  the  High  Falls,  on  Black 
river ;  and  thence  floated  with  the  stream  to  the  town  of  Lowville, 
where  they  established  themselves.  Their  families  followed  in  the 
succeeding  winter,  shod  with  snow  shoes ;  mothers  making  their  way 
with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  whilst  their  husbands  and  fathers 
trod  paths  through  the  snow  for  their  cattle  and  teams.  It  was  not 
unusual,  some  time  after,  for  farmers  to  go  forty  miles  to  mill,  and  to 
carry  the  grist  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  Black  river  divides  the  county  into  two  not  very  unequal  por- 
tions. Upon  this  river  are  broad  alluvial  flats,  of  easv  cultivation 
and  highly  productive.  Of  the  Black  river  we  may  observe  here, 
that  bek>w  tne  High  Falls  at  Leyden,  which  are  03  feet  in  altitude, 
it  haa  a  traaquil  course  of  nearly  40  miles  through  the  country ;  in 
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all  which,  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  The  Black  river  canal,  the 
construction  of  which  was  authorized  in  May,  1836,  commences  at 
Rome  in  Oneida  county. 

The  county  is  at  present  thinly  inhabited,  but  it  merits  attention 
from  the  great  forests  of  useful  timber  which  incumber  the  soil,  the 
beds  of  iron  ore  which  lie  beneath  it,  and  the  vast  water-power 
which  the  streams  supply.  The  staple  products  are  wheat,  rye, 
Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  oats,  and  barley,  and  the  whole  country  is 
adapted  to  grass.    It  is  divided  into  11  towns.     Pop.  17,849. 

DsNBiAaK,  taken  from  Harrisburg  in  1807 ;  NW.  from  Albany  148 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Deer  river,  which  has  at  one  place  a  fall 
of  175  feet,  nearly  perpendicular.  Denmark,  14  miles  N.,  and  Copen- 
hagen, 12  miles  NW.  of  Martinsburg,  are  small  villages.  Pop.  2,398. 
.Diana,  taken  from  the  northern  part  of  Watson  in  1830;  from 
Albany  150,  and  NE.  from  Martinsburg  22  miles.  Louisburg  is  a 
post-office.     Pop.  883. 

Grbig,  taken  from  Watson  in  1828,  by  the  name  of  Brantingham; 
NW.  from  Albany  150,  SE.  from  Martinsburg  18  miles.  Branting* 
ham  and  Lyonsdale  are  post-offices.     Pop.  592. 

Harrisburg,  taken  from  Turin  as  part  of  Oneida  county  in  1808, 
and  settled  that  year;  NW.  from  Albany  150,  centrally  distant  NW, 
from  Martinsburg  1 1  miles.  Harrisburg  post-office  is  on  the  Low- 
ville  and  Whitesville  road.     Pop.  850. 

Letdbn,  taken  from  Steuben  when  part  of  Herkimer  county,  in 
1797 ;  NW.  from  Albany  116,  from  Martinsburg,  S.,  centrally  distant 
14  miles.  Leyden  Hill  and  Talcottville  are  small  villages.  Pop. 
2,438. 

LowviLLE,  taken  from  Mexico  when  part  of  Oneida  county,  in 
1800;  and  named  after  Mr.  Nicholas  jLow.  Pop.  2,047.  This 
place  is  distant  from  Albany  132  miles.  The  first  settler  was  Jona* 
than  Rogers,  who  emigrated  from  Branford,  Ct.,  in  the  spring  of  1795. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  settlements  between  here  and  the  Canada 
line.  Many  others  emigrated  in  the  succeeding  summer  and  fall, 
among  whom  were  Moses  Waters,  James  Bailey,  Isaac  Perry,  Wil- 
liam and  Charles  Davenport,  Judge  Kelly,  Silas  Stow,  Esq.,  Moses 
Coffin,  and  David  Cobb.  Rev.  Isaac  Clinton,  a  Presbyterian,  was  the 
first  settled  clere\'man.  During  the  early  settlement,  a  few  hundred 
of  the  St.  Regis  Indians  were  accustomed  to  hunt  in  this  vicinity,  and 
were  of  much  assistance  to  the  settlers.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  the  county,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  rich  lowlands 
of  the  Black  river.  Lowville,  on  the  great  road  from  Utica  to  Sack- 
etts  Harbor,  3}  miles  from  Martinsburg,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  hand- 
somely laid  out  in  squares,  is  the  largest  village  in  the  county,  and 
contains  1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist  church,  and  1  Or- 
thodox Friends  meeting-house,  a  flourishing  incorporated  Academy, 
a  printing  office,  publishing  a  weekly  paper,  1  large  grist  and  saw- 
n^ill^  and  60  neat  dwellings.  Stowe's  Square  has  1  Presbyterian 
churchy  and  a  few  dwellings.  There  is  a  post-office  called  West 
Lev  iinu 
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Southeastern  view  of  Lowuilk. 


The  above  engraving  is  from  a  drnwing  taken  on  the  road  to  Mar- 
tinsburg  in  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  village.  The  Presbyterian 
church  is  at  the  head  of  the  street,  and  the  spire  of  the  Baptist  at  the 
left.  The  steeples  of  the  Academy  and  Methodist  church  are  seen 
on  the  right. 

AlABTi\diii-Eo,  taken  from  Lowville,  Champion,  and  Mexico,  as  part 
of  Oneida  county,  22d  of  February,  1803 :  IS'W.  from  Albany  129, 
and  N.  from  Utica  48  miles.  The  first  settler  was  Elijah  Baldwin, 
who  came  here  with  his  family  in  July,  1801,  from  Washington 
coimty.  The  first  week  they  encamped  in  the  forest,  and  their  mid- 
night slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the  howling  of  bears  and  .other 
wild  animals.  Baldwin  was  in  the  employ  of  Gen.  Walter  Martin, 
who  came  shortly  af^or  him,  and  whose  wealth  and  enterprise  soon 
placed  the  settlement  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Eherd  Stevens  and 
Nathan  Clieney  came  about  the  same  time  with  Gen.  Martin,  afier 
whom  the  place  was  named.  Rev,  James  Murdock,  a  IVesbyterian, 
was  the  first  settled  clerpvman.  Martinsburg.  post  village  and  county 
town,  is  situated  upon  a  hi;^h  and  commanding  site,  contains  a  court- 
house and  prison  "f  wood,  1  cfilton,  and  1  wofillen  factory,  40 
dwellinsrs.  the  Lewis  ("ouiity  Bank,  and  a  printing  office.  West 
Hartinsl]Urg  has  about  a  dozen  dwellings  and  a  post-office.  This 
town  has  5  churches — viz :  2  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian. 
Pop.  2.4S8. 

About  two  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  village  of 
Martinsburg  is  a  remarkable  chasm,  near  the  junction  of  two  forks 
of  the  Whetstone  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Black  river.  This  chasm 
it  about  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  of  a  bowl-IIke  shape.  On 
the  north  and  west  sides  the  rocks  are  nearly  perpendicular,  but  on 
the  south  sloping  and  covered  with  lofty  trees.  It  derives  its  name, 
that  of  Cliir/iJiet)  Point,  from  the  resemblance  which  a  prominence  in 
the  slate  rock  bears  to  the  termination  of  a  conical  pointed  chimney, 
while  the  horizontal  strata  increase  the  likeness  by  their  similarity  to 
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tiles.  The  above  drawing  was  taken  on  the  south  side,pdrt  of  the  way 
down  the  chasm.  The  point  opposite,  about  six  or  eight  rods  distant, 
is  the  one  from  which  Its  name  Is  derived,  and  the  beautiful  cascade 
of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  fall  is  one  of  the  forks  of  the  creek,  the 
valley  of  llie  other  bein^  seen  in  the  distance.  The  two  unite  a  few 
rods  tothee.ist  of  the  Cliininey  Point.  The  visiter  usually  approaches 
this  spot  fnini  thn  south.  The  surface  of  the  ground  in  tlie  vicinity 
is  nearly  level,  and  as  he  comes  upon  its  brink  suddenly,  its  wildnesi 
strikes  him  with  awe.  Opposite  and  on  the  left  are  dark,  massy,  per- 
pendicular rocks ;  before  him  are  lofty  pines  and  hemlocks,  and  far.  far 
Delow,  as  it  were  In  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  througli  the  opcii- 
ings  in  the  foliage,  indistinct  glimpses  are  CLiught  of  the  foaming  rivu- 
let, while  the  roar  of  the  waterfall  and  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding 
landscapf  add  an  intorcst  to  the  scene  rarely  experienced.  Although 
unknown  to  Ihc  fashionable  tourist,  this  place  is  not  without  Incident 
About  30  rods  below,  and  on  the  same  side  where  the  drawing  wbj 
31 
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taken,  is  a  rock  called  Peebles  Slides  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
following  circumstance.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  as  Mr.  Chilius  L.  D. 
Peebles,  of  Martinsburg,  was  drawing  logs  near  the  precipice,  which 
here  generally  forms  the  boundary  oi  the  river,  his  foot  slipped,  and 
he  fell.  For  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  feet  he  slid,  then  descended 
from  the  precipice  perpendicularly  for  nearly  one  hundred  feet,  when 
striking  some  loose  rock  and  sand,  he  rolled  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  He  was  enabled  to  walk  to  a 
neighboring  house,  and  although  badly  bruised,  he  soon  recovered. 

riNCKNEv,  taken  from  Harrisburg  and  Harrison  in  1808;  NW. 
from  Albany  153,  and  from  Martinsburg  centrally  distant  NW.  14 
miles.  The  town  was  settled  by  William  Henderson,  Esq.,  the  ori- 
ginal proprietor.     Pop.  907. 

Turin,  organized  as  part  of  Oneida  county  in  1800;  NW.  from 
Albany  121,  centrally  distant  SB.  from  Martinsburg  6  miles.  Turin 
Four  Comers  and  House ville  are  small  villages.     Pop.  1,704. 

Watson,  taken  from  Leyden  in  1821;  NW.  from  Albany  136 
miles.  Dayanville  is  a  small  village  founded  by  Charles  Dayan,  Esq., 
on  the  &lls  of  the  Crystal  creek,  9  miles  N.  of  Martinsburg.  Bel- 
fort  and  Carter  are  post-offices.     Pop.  1,707. 

West  Turin,  taken  from  Turin  in  1830 ;  NW.  from  Albany  130, 
centrally  distant  SW.  from  Martinsburg^  15  miles.  Constableville 
and  Collinsville  are  small  post  villages.    Pop.  2,042. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

LrviNOBTON  COUNTY  was  taken  from  Ontario  and  Genesee  counties 
in  1821.  Greatest  length  N.  and  S.  30 ;  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W. 
28  miles.  Centrally  distant  N  W.  from  New  York  360,  and  from  Al- 
bany W.  224  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  in  some  parts 
hilly,  in  others  quite  level,  or  but  gently  undulated.  Flats  of  rich 
alluvion  border  the  Genesee  river  in  its  course  through  the  county 
from  1  to  2  miles  in  width,  but  a  gravelly  loam  predominates  on  the 
upland.  The  great  staples  are  wheat,  pork,  and  cattle.  Of  the  first, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  is  an  annual  surplus  of  over  a  million  of 
bushels.  The  Genesee  Valley  canal  enters  the  county  at  Caledonia, 
and  following  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  crosses  the  same  near  Mount 
Morris,  and  passing  along  the  valley  of  the  Cashqua  creek,  leaves  the 
county  in  the  southern  portion  of  Mount  Morris.  Four  miles  south 
of  Mount  Morris  village,  a  branch  runs  to  Dansville.  The  county  is 
part  of  the  tract  ceded  to  Massachusetts,  and  is  divided  into  12  towns. 
Pop.  35,710. 

Avon,  originally  named  Hartford,  and  organized  by  general  ses- 
sions pf  Ontario  county  in  1789 ;  from  Albany  220  miles.     This  town 
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was  settled  in  1790,  by  five  families  from  Farmington  in  Connecticut 
Avon  is  a  village  upon  the  upper  bank  of  the  (Jenesce,  10  miles  NW. 
from  Geneseo.  It  was  laid  out  in  1826,  by  James  Wadsworth,  Esq., 
and  contains  an  academy  and  about  70  neat  dwellings.  The  river  ii 
navigable  20  miles  for  boats  to  the  Erie  canal,  at  Rochester,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  feeder.  "  The  situation  of  the  village  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  portions  of  western  Ne^T  York, 
and  the  valuable  medicinal  qualities  of  its  springs,  combine  to  render 
this  one  of  the  most  attractive  watering-places  in  the  state.  Three 
springs  have  already  been  discovered  here,  and  as  their  chemical 
composition  does  not  differ  materially,  it  is  probable  that  they  exert 
similar  effects  on  the  animal  economy.  The  first,  called  the  New 
Avon  Bath  Spring,  was  discovered  in  1835.  Its  depth  is  about  36 
feet,  and  the  formation  through  which  the  water  passes  is  limey  slate. 
Its  water,  when  heated,  assumes  a  beautiful  green  color.  Theie 
waters  were  known  to  the  Senecas,  who,  until  within  a  few  years, 
inhabited  a  village  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  called  Canawa- 
gus.  The  Indian  chief.  Red  Jacket,  held  them  in  high  estimation. 
These  springs  are  rapidly  rising  in  public  favor,  and  the  place  ere 
long  is  clestined  to  become  a  second  Saratoga.  Upon  the  flats  there 
is  a  smgular  pond  about  2  miles  in  diameter,  in  an  irregular  circular 
form ;  a  neck  of  land  runs  into  and  expands  within  the  circle  occupy- 
ing the  centre,  on  which  are  remains  of  ancient  Indian  works."  EaM 
Avon,  1 1  miles  NE.,  and  Littel's  Mills,  8  miles  N.  from  Geneseo,  are 
small  villages.     South  Avon  is  a  post-oflice.     Pop.  2,998. 

The  Genesee  in  the  early  French  histories  is  called  the  Seneca 
river,  probably  from  the  circumstance  that  its  rich  valleys  were  stud- 
ded with  the  villages  of  the  Senecas.  This  tribe,  one  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  English,  while  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  upper  lakes  were  strongly  attached  to  the  French.  The 
subjects  of  these  rival  nations  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Indian  trade,  which  both  endeavored 
to  monopolize.  Hence  hostilities  between  these  parties  often  occur- 
red. In  1787,  Monsieur  De  la  Barre,  the  governor  of  Canada,  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  Five  Nations,  the  Marquii 
De  Nonville,  his  successor,  resolved  to  retrieve  the  fallen  honor  of 
his  countrymen.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  messengers  to  the  tribes 
around  the  northern  lakes,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable 
body  of  Indians  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise  against  the  Senecas. 

"  Preparatory  to  this  expedition,  De  Nonville  collected  large  supplies  at  Cadarackiu,  ^now 
Kingston,)  in  anticipation  of  the  inarch  of  his  troops,  and  the  Indians  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Quebec,  to  that  post.  The  advance  of  his  anny,  consisting  of  two  or  three  hundrad 
Canadians,  were  commanded  by  M.  Campagnie,  who  surprised  two  villages  of  the  Fin 
Nations,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cadarackui,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  death  with  grett 
cruelty,  to  prevent  them,  as  it  was  said,  from  conveying  intelligence  of  the  movoments  of 
the  French  to  their  own  people,  as  it  was  supposed  they  had  done  in  regard  to  the  last  ox. 
pedition  under  M.  De  la  Barre.  These  people,  however,  had  settled  there  at  the  invitatum 
of  the  French,  and  anticipating  no  hann,  were  the  more  easily  surprised.  *  They  won 
evriod  in  cold  blood  to  the  fort,*  (says  Dr.  Golden,)  *  and  tied  to  stakes  to  be  tormented  1^ 
the  French  Indians,  (Christians  as  they  were  called,)  and  during  the  torture  continued  mag 
inf  in  their  country  manner,  and  upbraiding  tho  FVench  with  their  perfidy  and  ipgntiladt ' 
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'*•.....  Sevenl  attempts  of  tbc  Enginh  to  sow  dimensions  among  the  upper  lake  Indi. 
ABB,  and  divert  them  from  their  purpose,  hnviiig  proved  unavailing,  and  De  Nonville's  pre. 
parations  for  the  expedition  beiug  completed,  lie  departed  from  Cadarackui  for  the  entrance 
of  the  Genesee  river  on  the  23d  of  June,  1687,  embarking  his  uniiy  in  canoes,  and  i>ending 
ooe  half  thereof  along  the  northern 'shore  of  the  lake,  while  he,  with  the  other  half,  passed 
coastwise  by  the  southern  shore,  that  no  accidents  by  wind  might  altitj;;€ther  defeat  the  ex- 
pedition. So  punctually  were  the  arrangements  executed,  that  buth  di\isions  arrived  at 
irondeqnoit  on  the  same  day,  where  their  Indian  allies  apj)eur  to  have  been  already  aasem- 
Med.  Immediately  after  landing,  the  canoes  were  hauled  up,  and  a  mihtary  defence  was 
coDstructcd,  in  which  a  guard  of  four  hundred  men  was  left,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
fOTCes  advanced  upon  the  principal  town  of  the  Sonecas — the  site  of  wliich,  at  that  time, 
was  upon  the  Genesee  river,  within  the  territory  now  furniing  the  town  of  Avon.  Before 
departing  from  Irondequoit,  however,  a  young  Canadian  Frenchman  was  shot  fur  the  crime 
of  having. conducted  a  party  of  Englishmen  to  the  upper  lakes  The  charge  was  that  of 
being  a  spy,  although  France  and  England  w^e  dien  at  peace. 

"  During  the  march,  the  Indians,  led  by  a  party  of  Indian  traders,  formed  the  van,  while 
the  regular  troops  and  Canadian  militia  composed  the  main  body  of  the  forces.  They  ad. 
Yinced  four  leagues  on  the  first  day,  without  discovering  an  enemy.  On  the  morning  of 
the  second,  scouts  were  despatched  in  advance,  who  approached  the  cornfields  of  the  vil. 
lages  without  making  any  discoveries— .a  circumstance  not  ver\'  creditable  to  the  sagacity 
oTDe  Nonville's  Indians,  since  they  passed  within  pistol  shot  o(  an  ambuscade  of  five  hun. 
dred  Senecas.  Supposing  the  warriors  had  all  fied,  De  Nonville  pushed  rapidly  forw*ard, 
for  the  purpose  at  least  of  coming  up  with  and  capturing  the  women,  children,  and  old  men. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  French  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  (a  short  distance  north  of  Com. 
•lock's  hotel,  between  the  present  village  of  Avon  and  the  river,)  than  the  war-whoop  of 
tbe  ambuscade  rang  in  their  ears,  while  a  weU-directed  volley  of  musketry  brought  many 
of  them  to  the  gronnd. 

"  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  the  panic  so  great  that  the  divisions  of  the  French 
separated  in  the  woods,  and  in  their  confusion  fired  upon  each  other.  Availing  themselves 
of  the  adi'antage,  the  Senecas  rushed  in  upon  their  foes  with  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  the 
battle  was  fierce  and  bloody  until  De  Nonville's  regtUAa  had  time  to  rally  and  move  again 
in  phalanx.  The  brave  Senecas  were  then  repulsed ;  but  it  was  an  empty  victory  to  De 
Nonville.  He  was  so  dispirited  by  the  surprise  he  had  met,  that  even  his  Indians  could  not 
penuade  him  to  a  puisuit  that  day.  On  the  following  day  he  marched  upon  the  villages, 
with  a  view  of  burning  them ;  but  that  labor  had  been  performed  to  his  hands  by  the  Sene. 
cat  themselves.  Two  prisoners  only  were  made  by  the  invaders— old  men,  who  were  dis- 
covered in  the  castle — and  who  were  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled  into  soup  for  De  Nonville's 
Allies.  The  invaders  remained  five  or  six  days,  traversing  the  valley  of  the  river  for  a  few 
milea,  and  destroying  the  growing  com  in  the  fields.  They  then  returned  to  their  canoes, 
and  back  to  Canada — stopping  awhile  at  Niagara,  where  a  small  fort  was  erected,  in  which 
B  garrison  was  left  of  one  himdrcd  men.  The  Indians  from  the  upper  lakes  were  gratified 
with  the  erection  of  tliis  post,  believing  that  it  would  be  of  essential  senice  in  their  opera. 
tioDS  against  the  Five  Nations,  whom  De  Nonville  promised  yet  to  assist  them  in  subduing. 
But  that  promise  was  never  fulfilled.  On  the  contrary,  the  fort  at  Niagara  was  so  cloeely 
invested  by  the  Five  Nations,  that  eighty.eight  of  the  hundred  died  of  hunger,  and  but  for 
the  aid  of  a  party  of  French  Indians,  the  others  would  have  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
Five  Nations,  moreover,  afterward  carried  the  war  into  Canada,  even  to  Montreal  and  Que. 
bee:  Ths  loes  of  the  French,  killed  in  the  battle,  was  one  hundred  men  and  ten  Indiana. 
The  Senecas  had  about  eighty  warriors  slain.  In  the  course  of  the  expedition,  De  Non. 
▼iUe  contrived  to  make  thirteen  captives,  who  were  sent  to  France  as  trophies,  and  thence 
as  slaves  to  the  galleys."* 

Caledonia,  originally  named  Southampton,  and  organized  as  part 
of  Genesee  county  in  1802;  from  Albany  228,  from  Geneseo  cen- 
trally distant  N.  12  miles.  Pop.  1,985.  Caledonia  village  has  about 
50  dwellings. 

CoNEsus,  originally  named  Freeport,  afterward  changed  to  Bow- 
ersville,  and  finally  to  its  present  name,  was  taken  from  Livonia  and 

*  The  above  account,  amd  that  relating  to  Creneseo,  are  extracted  firom  a  series  of  hittari. 
€•1  and  descriptive  letters,  published  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  during  the 
■Ad  autumn  oi  1840.  Tbej  w«rt  written  by  the  editor,  William  L.  Stone,  Eiq. 


Groveland  m  1819,  from  Albanv  Sai  contnllv  diMiuit  SK  from 
Gencseo  10  milei  ronc*5iif  nti'l  West  <  meaus  ^^(  jioat  office*. 
Conesus  Centre  IS  a  smill  villdgp      I'op  1651 


Geneseo,  from  the  residence  of  James  Wadswortk,  Esq. 


Gf.n>:!>eo  is  n  largo  township,  having  an  area  of  30  square  miles. 
Pop.  2,8!»a.  The  rich  alluvial  bottom-lands  of  the  river  are  spread 
out  in  tills  section  to  their  broadest  expansion.  The  villajje  of  Gen- 
eseo, the  seat  of  justice  of  Livingston  coimty,  about  one  mile  from 
the  river,  was  incorporated  in  lS'6'i.  It  contains  about  120  dwell- 
ings, tlie  county  buildings,  3  churches,  the  Livingston  county  high 
scnool,  a  newspaper  printing  olBces.  and  a  bank.  Distant  ti-om  Al- 
bany aafi.  from  Washington  34,5,  and  from  Rochester  about  27  miles. 
■*  The  village  is  pjeasiintjy  situated  ujion  a  site  sloping  to  the  west, 
and  enjoys  a  delightful  pros|H:ct,  stretching  across  the  valley,  and  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Leicester.  The  landscajte,  embracing  an  area 
of  perhaps  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  agreeably  undulated  with  gentle 
hills  and  valleys — rich  in  the  garniture  of  fields,  agreeably  interrupted 
by  masses  of  woods,  ami  enlivened  by  villas,  bespeaking  the  comfort- 
able circumstances  of  their  owners — f«)r[ns  a  prospect  of  matchless 
beauty.  It  is  rendered  still  more  pictures<|uc  by  the  river,  which 
flows  lazily  through  the  valley,  but  disclosini,'  only  here  and  there  a 
section  of  the  stream,  breaking  through  the  bower  of  trees  and  clus- 
tering vines  by  which  its  bright  waters  are  overarched. 

"This  town  was  first  settled  by  William  and  James  Wadsworth 
in  1790.  Lands  being  cheap,  and  they  being  gentlemen  of  sagacity, 
who  foresaw  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  in  no  distant  prospect- 
ive, thcv  were  enabled  to  accumulate  splendid  estates.  The  fonner, 
Gen.  Vvilliara  Wadsworth,  served  with  his  militia  command  upon  the 
Niagara  frontier  during  the  last  war  with  England,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  gallantry.  Mr.  James  Wadsworth  yet  survives  in  a 
green  old  age,  the  patriarch  of  the  Genesee  country.  The  whole  valley 
of  the  Genesee  was  studded  witii  Indian  towns,  when  the  white  meo 
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made  their  advances  thither,  and  the  countiT  was  full  of  Indians 
when  he  planted  himself  down  among  them.  His  mansion,  the  abode 
of  refinement  and  elegant  hospitality,  is  finely  situated  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  principal  street  of  the  village,  embosomed  in 
groves  of  ornamental  trees,  thickly  sprinkled,  among  which  are  the 
elm,  locust,  and  willow,  and  looking  out  upon  a  princely  domain  of 

his  own,  including  a  broad  sweep  of  flats Adjacent  to  the 

mansion  is  a  large  garden,  rich  with  every  description  of  fruit  which 
the  climate  will  allow,  and  adorned  with  flowers  of  every  variety  and 
class  of  beauty. 

'^  ....  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  memorable  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  in  1779  was  brought  to  a  close.  In  setting  this  expe- 
dition on  foot,  4t  was  the  intention  of  Washington  that  the  American 
forces  should  pass  through  to  the  great  Indian  and  loyalist  rendez- 
vous at  Niagara ;  but  having  ravaged  the  most  populous  portions  of 
the  Indian  country,  Sullivan,  for  reasons  never  fully  explained,  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  Genesee — sending  a  detachment  across  the 
river,  however,  to  Little  Beardstown,  (now  the  town  of  Leicester.) 
The  Indian  town  of  Genesee,  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
was  the  largest  of  their  populous  places,  containing  according  to  Sul- 
livan's official  report,  *  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  houses,  most  of 
them  very  elegant  It  was  beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with 
a  clear  flat,  extending  for  a  number  of  miles ;  on  which  extensive 
fields  of  corn  were  growing,  together  with  every  kind  of  vegetable 
that  could  be  conceived.'  This  and  the  neighboring-  towns,  together 
with  thousands  of  acres  of  com,  were  destroyed.  The  Indians  were 
disposed  to  make  a  stand  for  the  protection  of  their  towns,  but  the 
numbers  and  discipline  of  Sullivan's  army  were  too  much  for  them. 
At  no  great  distance  south  of  the  village  a  consider- 
able stream,  called  Fall  Brook,  crosses  the  road,  and  descends  into 
the  river.  Before  it  reaches  the  flats  it  plunges  abruptly  into  a 
chasm  one  hundred  feet  deep.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  neighborhood 
that  in  one  of  the  fights  with  Sullivan,  many  of  the  Indians  were 
driven  to  the  brink  of  this  precipice,  whence  they  leaped  into  the  gulf, 
and  were  killed  by  the  fall.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  such  inci- 
dent in  the  oflicial  account  of  Sullivan,  or  in  the  other  chronicles  of 
the  day."  Sullivan's  army  encamped  on  or  near  this  spot,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  initials  of  some  of  his  soldiers  are  now  plainly  to  be  seen 
carved  on  the  trees,  to  the  left  of  the  cataract. 

Groveland,  taken  from  Sparta  in  1812;  from  Albany  237,  from 
Geneseo  S.  7  miles.  Pop.  1,993.  Groveland  Hill  and  Groveland 
are  hamlets. 

Leicester,  organized  in  1802  as  part  of  Genesee  county ;  since 
changed ;  from  Albany  232,  from  Geneseo  W.  5  miles.  Moscow  is 
a  village,  Gibson ville  a  post-oflice.     Pop.  2,419. 

During  Sullivan's  expedition,  Lieut  Boyd  with  a  scouting  party 
had  a  severe  battle  with  a  superior  force  of  Indians  in  this  vicinity. 
Boyd  and  a  man  named  Parker  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  former 
tortured  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  The  following  account  is 
from  Wilkinson's  Annals  of  Binghamton : — 
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**  FVomCanandaigQA  the  army  proceeded  to  Honeoye  which  they  destroyed ;  and  paesiiig 
by  Hemlock  Lake,  they  came  to  the  head  of  Conniaeiua  Lake,  where  the  army  encamped 
lor  the  night,  on  the  ground  which  is  now  called  Henderson's  Flan. 

^  Soon  after  the  army  had  encamped,  at  the  dusk  of  evening,  a  party  of  twonty.one  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  William  Boyd,  was  detached  from  the  rifle  corps,  which  wai 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  Morgan,  and  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  rcconnoitering  the 
ground  near  the  Genesee  river,  at  a  place  now  called  Wiltiamsbuigh,  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  encampment  of  about  seven  miles,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  faithful  Indian 

Eilot.     The  place  was  then  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
ndians  and  rangers,  as  their  allies  were  called,  might  be  there,  or  in  its  vicinity. 

**  When  the  party  arrived  at  Williamsburgh,  they  found  that  the  Indians  had  very  i^ 
cently  left  the  place,  as  the  Arcs  in  their  huts  were  still  burning.  The  night  was  so  far  spent 
when  they  got  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  that  the  gallant  Boyd,  considering  the  fatigue 
of  his  men,  concluded  to  remain  quietly  whore  he  was,  near  the  village,  sleeping  upon  their 
arms,  till  the  next  morning,  and  then  to  despatch  two  messengers  with  a  report  to  the  camp. 
Accordingly,  a  little  before  daybreak,  he  sent  two  men  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  with 
information  that  the  enemy  had  not  been  discovered,  but  were  supposed  to  be  not  far  die* 
tantf  from  the  fires  they  found  burning  the  evening  before. 

"  After  daylight,  Lieut.  Boyd  and  his  men  cautiously  crept  from  the  place  of  their  con- 
cealmentf  and  upon  getting  a  view  of  the  village,  discovered  two  Indians  lurking  about  the 
settlement.  One  of  whom  was  immediately  shot  and  scalped  by  one  of  the  riflemen,  by 
the  name  of  Murphy.  Lieut.  Boyd — supposing  now  that  if  there  were  Indians  near  they 
would  be  aroused  by  the  report  of  the  rifle,  and  possibly  by  a  perception  of  what  had  just 
taken  place,  the  scalping  of  the  Indian — thought  it  most  prudent  to  retire  and  make  his  betC 
way  back  to  the  main  army.  They  accordingly  set  out,  and  retraced  the  steps  they  had 
taken  the  evening  before. 

**  On  their  arriving  within  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  main  army,  they  were  ear- 
prised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  body  of  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  live  hundred,  un- 
der the  command  of  Brant,  and  the  same  number  of  rangers,  commanded  by  the  in&mooe 
Butler,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in  a  ravine  of  considerable  extent,  which  lay  acrtm 
the  track  that  Lieut.  Boyd  had  pursued.  These  two  leaders  of  the  enemy  had  not  loet 
sight  of  the  American  army  since  their  appalling  defeat  at  the  narrows  above  Newtown, 
though  they  had  not  shown  themselves  till  now.  With  what  dismay  they  must  have  wit. 
nessed  the  destruction  of  their  towns  and  the  fruits  of  their  fields,  that  marked  the  progreM 
of  our  army !  They  dare  not,  however,  any  more  come  in  contact  with  the  main  army, 
whatever  should  be  the  consequence  of  their  forbearance. 

**  Lieut.  Boyd  and  his  little  heroic  party,  upon  discovering  the  enemy,  knowing  that  the 
only  chance  for  their  escape  would  be  by  breaking  through  their  lines,  an  enterprise  of 
most  desperate  undertaking,  made  the  bold  attempt.  As  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  the 
fint  onset,  though  unsuccessful,  was  made  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the 
heroic  band,  though  several  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  Two  attempts  more  were  made, 
which  were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  in  which  the  whole  party  fell,  excepting  Lieut.  Boyd 
and  eight  others.  Boyd  and  a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Parker,  were  taken  prisoners  on  the 
spot;  a  part  of  the  remainder  fled,  and  a  part  fell  on  the  ground  apparently  dead,  and  were 
overiooked  by  the  Indians,  who  were  too  much  engaged  in  pursuing  the  fugitives  to  notice 
those  who  fell. 

"  When  Lieut.  Boyd  found  himself  a  prisoner,  he  solicited  an  interview  ydih  Brant, 
preferring,  it  seems,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  clemency  and  fidelity  of  the  savage  leader 
of  the  enemy,  rather  than  trust  to  his  civilized  colleague.  The  chief,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment near,  immediately  prrsentcd  himself,  when  Lieut.  Boyd,  by  one  of  those  appeab  and 
tokens  which  are  known  only  by  those  who  have  been  initiated  and  instructed  in  certain 
mysteries,  and  which  never  fail  to  bring  succor  to  a  distressed  brother,  addressed  him  as  the 
only  source  from  which  he  could  expect  respite  from  cruel  punishment  or  death.  The  ap. 
peal  was  recognised,  and  Brant  immediately,  and  in  the  strongest  language,  assured  him 
that  his  life  should  be  spared. 

**  Boyd  and  his  fellow.prisoner  were  conducted  immediately  by  a  party  of  the  Indians  to 
the  Indian  village  called  Beardstown,  after  a  distinguished  chief  of  that  name,  on  the  weet 
side  of  the  Genesee  river,  and  in  what  is  now  called  Leicester.  After  their  arrival  at 
Beardstown,  Brant,  being  called  on  service  which  required  a  few  hours*  absence,  left  them 
in  the  care  of  Col.  Butler.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  Brandt  had  left  them,  commenced  an  in* 
terrogaUon,  to  obtain  from  the  prisonere  a  statement  of  the  number,  situation,  and  intention! 
of  the  army  under  Sullivan  ;  and  threatened  ihem,  in  case  they  hesitated  or  prevaricated 
b  their  anawere,  to  deliver  them  up  immediately  to  be  maasacred  by  the  Indiam ;  who,  in 
Brmnt*!  absence,  and  with  the  encouragement  of  their  more  savage  commander,  Butler, 
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were  ready  to  commit  the  ^g^reatest  cruel  tics.  Relying  probably  upon  the  pronuMS  which 
Brent  had  made  thrm,  and  which  he  most  likely  intended  to  fulfil,  they  refused  to  give 
Butler  the  desired  infonnution.  Upon  this  refuflul,  burning  with  revenge,  Butler  hastened 
to  put  hin  ihrout  into  execution.  Ije  delivered  them  to  some  of  their  moet  ferocioua  ene- 
micfi,  among  which  the  Indian  chief  Liiile  Beard  wau  diHtinguishcd  for  his  inventive  fi»- 
rocity.  In  this,  that  win*  about  tt)  take  place,  as  well  w  in  nil  the  other  scenes  of  cruelty 
that  were  periietruted  in  his  town.  Little  Btmrd  wus  master  of  ceremonies.  The  stoutest 
heart  quuil.s  under  the  appn  hen<ion  of  immediate  and  certain  torture  and  death  ;  where 
too,  there  in  not  on  eye  tliat  piiies,  nor  a  heart  that  feels.  Tho  suiTcring  lieutonant 
was  first  i^tripped  of  his  clothing,  and  then  tied  to  a  sapling,  when  the  Indians  menaced 
his  life  by  throwing  their  lomahuwks  at  the  tree  directly  over  his  head,  brandishing  their 
■oalping-knives  around  him  in  the  most  frigliiful  manner,  and  accompanying  their  ceremo- 
nics  with  terrific  shouts  of  joy.  Having  [ninished  him  sufficiently  in  this  way,  they  made 
a  small  opening  in  his  al  id  unun,  took  out  an  intestine,  which  they  tied  to  a  sapUng,  and 
then  unbound  liim  from  the  tne,  and  by  scourges,  drove  him  around  it  till  he  bad  drewn 
out  the  whole  of  his  inti-stints.  He  wan  then  beheaded,  ond  his  head  was  stuck  upon  a 
pole,  with  a  dog's  head  just  a^^nve  it,  and  his  body  left  un buried  upon  the  ground.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  his  Bufieriiiirs,  the  brave  Boyd  neither  asked  for  mercy,  or  uttered  a  word 
of  complaint. 

**  Thus  perished  William  Boyd,  o  young  oflicer  of  heroic  virtue  and  of  rising  talents ;  and 
in  a  manner  tliat  will  touch  the  sympathies  of  all  who  read  the  story  of  his  death.  His 
fellow-soldier,  and  fellow^uiferer,  Parker,  was  obliged  to  witness  this  moving  and  tragical 
■ceno,  and  in  lull  expectation  of  passing  the  same  ordeal.  According,  however,  to  our  in- 
formation,  in  relation  to  tiie  death  vf  these  two  men,  which  has  been  obtained  incidentally 
from  the  Indian  account  of  it,  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  the  two  bodies  bj  the 
American  anny,  Parker  was  only  beheaded. 

"  The  main  army,  immediately  after  hearing  of  the  situation  of  Lieutenant  Boyd^  de. 
tachment,  moved  towards  GeucM>c  river,  and  finding  die  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  in 
the  heroic  attempt  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  line,  buried  Uiem  in  what  is  now  the  town  ot 
Grovoland,  near  the  bank  ol'  Beord*s  creek,  under  a  bunch  of  wild  plum-trees,  where  the 
graves  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day." 

Lima,  originally  named  Charleston,  and  organized  by  general  ses- 
sions of  Ontario  county  in  1789;  t'roni  Albany  213  miles.  Pop. 
2,186.  Lima  village,  centrally  situated  on  the  great  western  road, 
has  about  100  dwellings,  remarkable  for  their  neatness.  The  Gen- 
esee Wesleyan  University,  a  highly  flourishmg  and  well-endowed  in- 
stitution, is  situated  liero. 

Livonia,  taken  from  Piltstown  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  217  miles. 
Livonia  Centre,  Lakeville,  (5  miles  E.  from  Geneseo,  Jacksonville, 
and  South  Livonia,  are  villages.     Pop.  2,719. 

Mount  MoRRiJ^.  taken  from  Leicester  in  1818;  from  Albanv  236 
miles.  Pop.  4,517.  "  On  the  bank  of  the  river  in  this  town,  an  an- 
cient mound  was  discovered  and  opened  in  1835,  in  wliieh  were  some 
human  skeletons  in  a  very  decayed  state,  and  unconmionly  large, 
with  some  stone  arrow-heads,  stone  knife  and  cleaver,  and  a  copper 
skewer,  about  the  size  of  a  pipe  shank,  flattened  at  one  end  and 
slightly  twisted.  The  knife  was  of  tine  hard  stone  of  the  thickness 
of  a  quire  of  pajjer,  with  sharpened  edges.  The  cleaver  was  of  slate. 
These  articles  were  of  the  rud(^st  workmanship."  There  was  for- 
merly an  Indian  vilhifrc  here  called  Allenshill.  It  was  named  after 
Ebenezer  Alh^n,  the  first  miller  in  Rochester,  a  monster  in  human 
shape.  Many  are  the  tales  related  of  his  wickedness,  almost  too 
painful  for  recital.  One  will  suffice.  "  During  the  revolution  he  was 
a  tory,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  on  a  scouting  party  with  some  In- 
dians in  the  Susquehannah  country,  they  entered  a  dwelling  where 


they  Ibund  a  maa,  and  hit  wife,  and  one  child,  in  bed.  Ai  thev  en- 
tered, the  man  sprang  upon  the  floor  to  defend  himielf^  but  Allen  felled 
him  at  a  blow,  struck  on  his  head,  and  totsed  it  bleedijut  into  the  bed 
with  the  hapless  woman.  He  then  snatched  the  infant  from  its 
mother's  bosom,  and  duhed  it*  head  Bgaintt  the  iamb  of  the  fire- 
place." Allen  died  in  1814,  on  the  river  De  Trencn,  in  Upper  Can- 
ada— three  of  his  wives  and  their  children  surviving  him. 


Walem  view  of  Mount  Worrii  villagt,  Livingtbm  cminty. 

The  Indians  sold  out  this  country  to  Messrs.  Phelp*  &.  Gorhan^ 
malting,  however,  the  reservation  known  as  the  Gardeau  reservation. 
This,  cominonly  called  the  White  Woman's*  land,  is  jwrtly  in  this 
town,  and  partly  in  Nunda,  and  in  Castile,  Wyoming  county,  Mr. 
Thomas  Morris  from  Philadelphia,  from  whom  the  town  is  named, 
bought  out  Allen,  and  in  1804  the  village  was  founded,  mostly  by 
ftunilies  from  Connecticut.  Mount  Morris  villa^,  incorporated  in 
1835,  is  at  the  head  of  the  boat  navigation  on  Genesee  river,  86  miles 
S.  of  Rochester,  and  by  the  Genesee  valley  canal  38i,  from  Geneseo 
8W.  6  miles.  The  site  is  beautiful,  being  elevated  above  the  fertile 
flats  which  border  the  river.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Starkey.  The  three  churches  seen  in  front 
are  respectively  the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist ;  the  spire  on 
the  lefi  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  hills  in  the  distance 
are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Genesee  flats.  The  villBfe  contain* 
about  120  dwellings.  The  post-offices  are  River  Road,  River  Road 
Forks,  Tuicarora,  at  Brushville  village,  and  Brooks  Grove. 

Sfaita,  organized  as  part  of  Ontario  county  in  1789;  ares  since 
reduced ;  from  Albany  331  miles.  Pop.  5,841.  Dansville  village, 
18  miles  SE.  from  Geneseo,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Genesee  valley,  4ft 
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Western  view  in  Dansvilk,  Livingston  county. 


tnilefl  from  Rochester.  A  side-cut  connects  this  village  and  the 
nlley  of  the  Canascraga  with  the  Olean  and  Rochester  canal.  The 
•bore  is  a  central  view  in  Dansville.  There  is  a  Lutheran  and  a 
Methodist  church  besides  the  one  shown,  which  is  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  flourishing  Academy.  This  is  a  thriving  place  and  rapidly 
iocreasing.  Wifliin  the  circle  of  8  miles,  there  are  no  less  than  60 
MW-mills.  There  are  now  in  the  village  about  200  dwellings.  The 
find  settler  in  the  village  was  Amariah  Hammond,  originaliv  from 
New  London,  Conn.  He  came  here  in  1795,  and  erected  in  June  of 
that  year  the  first  log  cabin,  which  stood  a  few  rods  south  of  his  pre- 
•ent  residence.  Shortly  after  came  Samuel  Stillwell,  Alexander  Ful- 
lerton,  Frederick  Covert,  Richard  Porter,  and  others.  The  village 
TBS  laid  out  in  1796,  hy  Daniel  Faulkner  from  Dansville,  Penn..  after 
which  it  was  named.  He  was  a  wealthy  enterprising  man,  and 
DiRking  large  purchases  of  land,  held  out  inducements  to  emigrants. 
When  Mr.  Hammond  came,  there  was  no  blacksmith  nearer  than  40 
miles,  at  Bath.  The  usual  price  for  laborers  was  62,  and  some,  by 
jobbing,  would  earn  4  or  .5  a  day.  In  the  spring  of  1796,  the  settlers 
■were  alarmed  by  a  loud  noise  like  the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  was 
immediately  ascertained  to  be  the  bursting  out  of  a  stream  on  the  hill 
east  of  the  village.  The  water  came  with  such  force  as  lo  throw 
forth  earth  and  stones  weighing  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  An 
oak  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  was  cast  butt  foremost  down  the 
hill.  The  stream  is  supposed  to  be  the  outlet  of  a  pond  one  and  a 
half  mile  distant,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  It  continues  to 
flow  to  the  present  day,  and  is  used  to  turn  the  wheels  of  a  tannery. 
Before  the  revolution,  according  to  tradition,  a  batde  took  place  on  a 
hill,  a  few  miles  distant,  between  the  Canisteo  Indians  and  those  liv- 
ing in  this  vicinity,  during  which  a  chief  of  the  laller  was  killed. 
When  the  whites  first  settled  here,  the  spot  where  he  fell  was  marked 
by  a  large  hole  dug  in  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  man  with  arms  ex- 
tended. An  Indian  trail  led  by  the  place,  and  the  Indians,  on  passing, 
were  alwavs  accustomed  to  clear  away  the  dry  leaves  and  brush 
which  had  l}lown  in.     This  chief  was  buried  in  an  old  Indian  bury- 
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ing  ground  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  was  thickly  covered  with  graves  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
acres.  His  monumcDt  consisted  of  a  large  pile  of  small  stones  gath- 
ered from  time  to  time  by  the  natives  from  a  hill  a  mile  distant ;  who, 
on  passing,  were  accustomed  to  take  one  in  their  hand  and  add  to 
the  heap.  His  bones  were  afterward  disinterred  by  the  settlers,  and 
judging  from  them,  and  the  length  of  the  hole  on  the  hill,  he  must 
have  iSen  7  feet  or  more  in  height  Scottsburg,  Byersville,  Kysor- 
ville.  and  Union  Comers,  are  small  villages.     Sparta  is  a  post-office. 

Spring  WATER,  taken  from  Sparta  and  Naples  in  1816 ;  from  Gene- 
SCO,  SE.,  18  miles.  Springwater  valley  is  a  small  village.  Pop. 
2,832. 

York,  taken  from  Caledonia  and  Leicester  in  1819;  from  Albamr 
237  miles.  Pop.  3,644.  Fowlersville,  on  the  Genesee,  10  miles  N., 
Greggs  ville,  4  miles  NW.  from  Geneseo,  and  York  Centre,  are  small 
villages. 


LONG  ISLAND.* 

^  Long  Island  may  be  described  as  the  southeasterly  portion  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  extending  from  about  40*^  34'  to  41*^  IC 
north  latitude,  and  from  2°  58'  to  5°  3'  east  longitude  from  Washing- 
ton city ;  being  in  length  from  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the  Narrows,  to 
Montauk  Point,  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  with  a  mean 
ranee  north,  90°  44'  east.  Its  breadth  from  the  Narrows,  as  far  east 
as  the  Pcconic  bay,  varies  from  1 2  to  20  miles  in  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles."  A  ridge  or  chain  of  hills  commences  at  New  Utrecht,  in 
Kings  county,  and  extends  with  occasional  interruptions  to  near 
Ojster  Pond  Point,  in  Suffolk  county.  The  surface  of  the  island 
north  of  the  ridge  is  in  general  rough  and  broken,  while  the  surface 
south  of  the  range  is  almost  a  perfect  plain,  with  scarce  a  stone  ex- 
ceeding in  weight  a  few  ounces. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island  is  the  great  South  bay,  extending 
from  Hempstead  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Brookhaven — a  distance 
of  more  than  seventy  miles  of  uninterrupted  inland  navigation.  It 
varies  in  width  from  two  to  five  miles,  communicating  with  the  sea 
by  a  few  openings  in  the  beach,  the  principal  of  which  is  opposite 
the  town  of  Islip,  called  Five  Island  Inlet  In  this  bay  are  very  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  salt  marsh,  and  islands  of  meadow  furnishing  im- 
mense quantities  of  grass ;  while  its  waters  contain  great  quantities 
of  shell  and  scale  hsh.  Wild-fowl  of  manv  kinds  and  in  almost 
countless  numbers  arc  found  here,  and  many  hundreds  of  people  are 
engaged  in  taking  them  for  the  New  York  market.     The  north  shore 

*  A  history  of  Long  Island  in  an  octavo  volume  of  536  pages,  by  B.^F.  Thompaon,  Eaq., 
has  been  recently  published ;  it  is  to  this  valuable  and  interesting  work  that  the  aatfaonan 
deeply  indebted  for  the  account  giTea  of  dM  Tuions  towns  on  Long  Uaod. 
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of  the  island  is  very  irr^ular,  and  where  not  protected  by  masaes  of 
rodi  and  stone,  has  been  worn  away  by  the  sea  to  a  considerable 
eitent  The  soil  on  the  north  side  generally  consists  of  loam,  on  the 
south  side  it  consists  more  of  sand,  while  through  the  middle  of  the 
island  it  consists  chiefly  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  soil  on  the  high 
ffrounds  is  in  most  cases  better  than  that  upon  the  plains,  yet  that 
found  upon  the  necks  or  points  on  both  sides  is  better  than  either. 
The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  highly  productive  and  valua^ 
Ue,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  island  it  is  naturaUy  light  and  poor. 
Much  of  the  land  in  the  central  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a 
vast  pine  forest,  in  which  wild  deer  are  still  to  be  found. 

^  Long  Island  Sound  is  a  bay,  or  inland  sea,  with  two  outlets.  If 
considered  as  extending  from  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Fisher's 
kdand,  its  length  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  island.  Proceeding  from 
the  city,  easterly,  it  has  a  tortuous  course  of  16  miles,  in  whicii  it 
varies  firom  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  width.  From  the  Battery  to 
Harlaem  river,  the  course  is  NNE.  8  miles,  and  thence  to  Throg's 
Point,  nearly  E.,  8  more.  This  portion  is  known  as  the  East  river. 
At  the  beni^  opposite  to  Harlaem  river,  is  the  noted  pass  of  HeUe  Oat 
(Dutch)  or  the  gut  of  hell,  narrow,  crooked,  and  to  the  inexperienced, 
dangerous.  Tne  water  here,  when  the  tide  is  rising  or  falling,  forms 
cataracts  and  vortices,  which  may  dash  to  pieces  or  swallow  up  the 
hffgest  vessel  coming  within  their  mfluence.  The  best  times  for  pass- 
iqg  it  are  at  high  and  low  water. 

*  Above  Throe's  Point,  the  Sound,  properly  speaking,  commences, 
and  turns  to  the  NE.  18  miles,  between  Lloyd's  neck  and  Stamford,  in 
Connecticut  Thus  iar  the  shores  are  rueged  and  the  channel  rocky, 
and  much  interrupted  by  small  islets  and  projecting  points ;  but  be- 
yond Uoyd's  neck  it  opens  into  a  noble  elliptical  expanse,  from  8  to 
9b  miles  wide,  and  with  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels  of 
commerce  or  war ;  presenting,  along  its  northern  shore,  a  continued 

C'cture  of  gradually  rising  hiUs,  bola  promontories,  and  commodious 
tvens,  which  is  chased  &fore  the  eye  like  a  brilliant  phantasmago- 
ria, in  the  rapid  passage  of  the  steamboats." 

Long  Island  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch  and  English  nations  re- 
nectively  by  right  of  discovery.  The  Dutch  commenced  their  set- 
tlements as 'early  as  1625,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  In  1633, 
the  Plvmouth  company,  by  order  of  Charles  I.,  issued  letters  patent 
to  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  for  the  whole  of  the  island. 
The  English  made  settlements  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  but  they 
were  for  a  season  resisted  by  the  Dutch.  The  settlements,  both  at 
the  E.  and  W.  end,  were  nearly  cotemporary.  In  the  Dutch 
towns,  the  Indian  title  was  bought  by  the  governor,  and  the  lands 
granted  to  individuals  by  him ;  in  the  Englisn  towns  lands  were  ob- 
tained under  the  license  of  the  agent  of  Lord  Stirling,  and  after  his 
death,  by  the  people  of  the  several  towns  for  their  common  benefit 
The  line  of  divisunt  between  the  two  nations  was  a  source  of  much 
contenticm  and  many  complaints.  The  several  English  towns  united 
themselves  with  the  coloniea  of  Conaacticut  and  New  Haven.    After 


Conaecticnt  received  her  royal  charter,  in  1662,  she  exercised  juris- 
diction, and  gave  each  of  the  towns  who  united  with  her,  permission  to 
send  a  deputy  to  the  general  court.  But  before  these  measures  could 
be  fully  completed  they  were  frustrated  by  the  grant  of  Long  Island 
to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  following  account  of  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  is  taken 
from  **  WoocTs  History  tf  Lang  Island,*'  published  in  1828, 

**  When  the  first  settlementB  were  made  on  the  iaUuid  by  the  Dutch  and  English,  it  ap- 
peals, from  the  original  Indian  deeds,  that  the  principal  tribes  that  occupied  it,  were  m 
fbtlows: — 

**  The  Canarse,  the  Rockaway,  the  Merikoke,  the  Marsapeague,  the  Secatague,  and  ibm 
Patchague,  on  the  south  side — the  Matinecoc,  the  Nissaquague,  the  Satauket,  and  the  Ckv- 
chaug,  on  the  north  side ;  the  Shinecoc,  the  Manhanset,  and  the  Montauk,  from  the  Canoe 
Place  on  Montauk  Point. 

**  The  Canarse  appears  to  have  been  the  only  tribe,  or  the  only  tribe  of  any  conaeqaence, 
in  Kings  county.  This  tribe  claimed  the  chief  part  of  the  lands  in  Kings  county,  and  i 
part  of  the  lands  in  Jamaica. 

**  The  Rockaway  tribe  claimed  the  territory  around  Rockaway,  and  more  or  less  of  tb» 
lands  in  Newtown  and  Jamaica. 

**  The  Merikoke  and  Marsapeague  tribes  extended  from  Rockaway  through  Queens 
coonty  into  Suffolk,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  island. 

**  The  territory  of  the  Matinecoc  tribe  extended  fixim  Flushing  through  ftiieone  ooualy 
to  Fresh  Pond  in  Suffolk,  on  the  north  side. 

**  The  Nissaquague  tribe  extended  from  Fresh  Pond  to  Stonybrook. 

**  The  Satauket  tribe  claimed  from  Stonybrook  to  the  Wading  river. 

**  The  Corchaug  tribe  extended  from  the  Wading  river  through  South  Old  on  the  aorfb 
■de. 

**  The  territory  of  the  Manhanset  tribe  was  Shelter.Island. 

**  The  territory  of  the  Secataug  tribe  adtjoined  that  of  the  Maitapeagues,  and  extended  to 
Petehogue. 

**  The  territory  of  the  Patchogue  tribe  extended  to  South  Hampton. 

^  The  Shinecoc  tribe  extended  from  the  Canoe  Point  to  Montauk,  and  that  penineulfe 
was  the  seat  of  the  Montauk  tribe. 

**  There  are  one  or  two  other  tribes  named  in  the  old  records,  but  the  place  they  ooeo. 
pied  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  it  is  evident  from  that  circumstance,  that  they  must  have 
been  very  small,  perhaps  the  mere  remnants  of  tribea  which  had  been  destroyed  in  theit 


**  Those  above  enumerated  are  the  principal  tribes  that  occupied  the  ialand  when  the 
Kngtish  and  Dutch  commenced  their  settlements  there,  and  the  original  pnrehasee  of  tbe 
several  towns  were  made  of  these  tribes. 

**  The  Indian  settlements  were  all  on  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors  on  the  north  and 
eoQlh  sides  of  the  island,  and  their  territories  were  divided  from  each  other  by  the  middle 
of  the  island. 

**  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  island,  the  whole  Indian  population  wae  eon. 
•decable,  but  by  no  means  as  great  as  the  facilities  of  subsistence  would  have  authorixed  us 
to  expect,  nor  as  great  as  it  probably  had  formerly  been. 

**  The  ahell  banks  which  indicate  the  sites  of  their  villages,  on  the  weeteni  half  of  the 
island,  are  large  and  numerous,  and  beds  of  shells  of  some  sixe  or  other  are  found  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  miles  all  around  the  margin  of  the  island.  From  these  it  would  seem  that 
tks  p(^Hilation  of  some  parts  of  the  island  was  once  very  nnmeroos,  of  must  have  been  otn. 
tionary  there  a  long  time.* 

**  The  state  of  the  Indian  population  must  be  ascribed  to  their  perpetual  wan,  by  whick 
they  had  been  diminished. 

^  All  savage  nations  are  addicted  to  war.  The  causes  of  war  among  them  are  numerona^ 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on  deatructive  to  their  numbeia. 


*  ^  The  shell  banks  in  the  western  towns  of  Suffolk  county  are  much  larger  and  more 
mmierous  than  in  the  eastern  towns,  where  shell  fish  are  as  abundant :  which  proves  that 
the  weotem  part  of  the  island  had  been  the  longett  aettled,  end  that  the  Indian  enigflrtMi 
BMoeeded  fiDm  want  to  esat.** 
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**  It  appean  that  Loqg  Iriand  had  been  ovemin  by  boedle  tribea,  and  many  of  the  naiivea 
Bniit  have  been  destroyed  by  them. 

**  The  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  extended  their  conquests  as  far  south  as  Manhattan 
Uand,  and  had  passed  over  to  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  and  subdued  the  Canaiae 
IndianB. 

**  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Dutch,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
iafauid,  the  Canaree  tribe  paid  the  Mohawks  an  annual  tribute  of  wampum  and  dried  clams, 
•ad  that  they  discontinued  the  payment  of  it  on  tiie  persuasion  of  the  wliitcs,  in  conae- 
quence  of  which  a  party  of  the  conquerors  came  and  destroyed  the  whole  tribe,  except  a 
&w  who  happened  to  be  from  home. 

**  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  conquest  of  the  Mohawks  extended  to  the  whole 
Uand,  but  there  is  no  tradition  to  support  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  conquest  never 
•itended  beyond  the  territories  of  the  Canorse  Indians.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
fret,  that  all  the  other  Indians  were  in  subjection  to  the  Pequots.  It  is  well  known  that 
tlua  tribe  never  was  subdued  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  their 
rules  of  warfare,  to  have  turned  their  arms  against  a  tributar>'  people,  when  they  had  not 
anbdued  the  power  that  held  them  in  subjection. 

**  The  Montauks  had  probably  been  the  most  warlike  tribe  on  Long  Island,  had  overrun 
iha  other  tribes  on  the  island  east  of  the  Canarse  territory,  and  had  reduced  them  to  some 
kind  of  subjection.  At  the  time  of  the  firett  st^ttlement  of  the  island,  the  Montauk  sachem 
daimed  and  exercised  some  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory,  ond  it  is  stated 
diat  he  justified  his  claim  before  the  governor  and  council  in  virtue  of  a  fumu-r  conquest  of 
Ae  eoantry.  In  1659,  he  conveyed  the  territor>'  which  constitutes  the  town  of  Smithtown, 
dben  occupied  by  the  Nissaquague  Indians,  to  Lyon  Gardiner. 

*  It  was  ander  a  belief  o(  his  superiority  over  the  chiefe  of  the  other  tribes,  that  the  first 
■ettlers  were  anxious  to  have  their  purchase  deeds  signed  by  that  chief,  as  well  as  by  the 
sachem  of  the  tribe  of  whom  the  land  was  purchased. 

''The  confirmation  deed  of  Hempstead  in  1657,  the  deed  for  Lloyd's  neck,  and  others, 
an  ezeented  in  this  manner,  and  in  some  of  the  original  deeds  the  Mantauk  chief  is  styled 
ths  sachem  of  Long  Island. 

**  The  superiority  ascribed  to  the  chief  of  that  tribe  afler  the  settlement  of  the  countr}-, 
■Bght  have  arisen  in  part  fix)m  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  or  recognised  by  the  com. 
oyssioners  of  the  united  colonies.  In  1651  it  is  stated  in  some  of  our  early  records,  that 
tfiey  constituted  one,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Montauk  chief,  grand  sachem  of 
ihs  Long  Island  Indians.  It  is  probable  that  the  commissioners  only  recognised  or  con- 
finned  an  authority  with  which  they  found  him  invested. 

**  It  is  evident  from  the  early  writers  of  New  England,  that  the  Pequots,  who  occupied 
liie  country  around  New  London,  and  was  the  most  warlike  tribe  in  Connecticut,  had  sub. 
dued  the  Montauks  with  their  tributaries,  and  that  at  the  time  oi'  the  first  settlement  of 
New  England,  the  Long  Island  Indians  were  in  subjection  to  the  Pequots,  and  paid  them 
•  tribute.  The  ^-ictory  over  the  Montauks  involved  the  subjection  of  all  the  tribes  that 
were  under  them,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Pequots  must  have  embraced  all  the  tribes  on 
the  iaiand  east  of  the  Canarsc  territor>'. 

**  In  1637,  the  New  Enj^and  colonies  made  war  on  the  Pequots,  to  avenge  the  murders 
■od  other  hostile  aggressions  which  they  had  committed  on  the  whites,  and  subdued  and 
dtq>ereed  the  whole  tribe.  The  Long  Island  Indians  who  had  been  subject  to  the  Pequots, 
immediately  repaired  to  the  English  to  make  their  peace  with  them.  Winthrop,  in  his 
journal,  states  that  on  the  reduction  of  the  Pequots  in  1637,  *  sachems  fi-om  Long  Island 
came  voluntarily  and  brought  a  tribute  to  us  of  twenty  fathom  of  wampum  each  of  them.* 

**  From  this  time  they  aeem  to  have  considered  themselves  to  be  in  subjection  to  the 
En^^h,  and  to  have  paid  them  tribute,  perhaps  the  same  they  had  paid  the  Pequots.  In 
1644,  they  applied  to  the  commissioners  for  some  evidence  of  their  relation  to  them,  and 
the  commissioners  gave  them  a  certificate  in  writing,  in  efilect  promising  them  security 
from  injury  by  the  English,  and  all  others  in  friendship  with  them  ;  at  which  time  tliey  as. 
snrsd  the  commissioners  *  that  they  had  been  tributaries  to  the  English  ever  since  the  Pe. 
quot  war,  and  that  they  had  never  ii\jured  the  English  or  Dutch,  but  had  been  friendly  to 
both,'  which  implied  that  they  had  been  subject  to  the  Pequots  and  followed  their  fate.  In 
16M),  the  commissioners  sent  Captain  Mason  to  Long  Island  to  require  payment  of  the 
tribute  due  from  the  Indians  there,  and  to  settle  a  way  in  which  it  might  be  punctually 
discharged  in  future. 

"  In  1656,  the  Montauk  chief  visited  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  and  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  whether  he  had  paid  the  tribute  due  fixim  him,  stated  that  he  had  paid  it  at  HardFord 
for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  that  it  was  in  arrear  for  the  four  last  yearp,  which  tliey  re. 
nutted  in  considenuion  of  his  distressed  condition  by  the  late  war  in  which  he  had  beea 
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wgtiged  widi  the  Namgaxisetts.  In  1653,  Ninnignte,  the  chief  of  die  f^ehantic  Indiam, 
who  were  either  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansetts  or  closely  connected  with  them,  mode  war  oa 
the  Long  Island  Indians,  which  lasted  several  years,  and  reduced  them  to  great  extremity. 
He  inraded  the  territory  of  the  Montauks,  and  would  have  extirpated  the  whole  tribe,  if 
they  had  not  found  protection  in  the  humanity  of  the  people  of  East  Hampton. 

"  They  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  villages,  and  to  flee  for  refuge  to  East  Hampton, 
where  they  were  kindly  received,  sustained,  and  protected.  They  continued  to  reside  in 
that  town  for  several  years,  before  they  deemed  it  safe  to  return  to  Montauk. 

Long  Island  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Kings,  Queens,  and 
Suffolk.  An  account  of  the  various  towns  on  the  island,  with  his- 
torical notices,  &c.,  is  given  under  the  head  of  these  counties  in  their 
alphabetical  order. 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

Madison  county  was  taken  from  Chenango  county  in  1806,  and 
named  after  James  Madison,  president  of  the  United  States.  Great- 
est length  N.  and  S.  33,  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  32  miles.  Cen- 
trally distant  from  New  York  250,  from  Albany  108  miles.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  much  diversified.  The  middle  and  southern 
towns  are  more  or  less  uneven  and  hilly ;  but  the  northern  is  more 
level.  In  the  northern  part  much  wheat  is  produced :  the  southern 
is  better  adapted  to  grass.  The  county  is  generally  well  watered. 
The  route  of  the  Chenango  canal  follows  up  the  Oriskany,  and  crosses 
thence  into  the  Chenango  valley.  The  Erie  canal  runs  westerly 
through  the  northern  towns  of  Lenox  and  Sullivan.  The  county  is 
divided  into  14  towns.     Pop.  40,032. 

Brookfield,  taken  from  raris  when  part  of  Herkimer  county,  in 
1795;  from  Albany  90  miles.  Pop.  3,695.  C larks vi lie,  incorporated 
in  1834,  has  about  60  dwellings.  Lconardsville,  on  the  Unadilla 
river,  22  miles  SE.  from  Morristown,  is  a  small  settlement. 

Cazenovia,  taken  from  Whitestown  and  Paris  when  part  of  Her- 
kimer county,  in  1795;  from  Albany  113  miles.  When  erected,  this 
town  comprised  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  county.  Pop. 
4,153.  It  was  first  setiled  in  1793,  by  Col.  John  Linklaen,  from  Am- 
sterdam, agent  for  a  company  in  Holland,  who  were  owners  of  large 
tracts  in  this  and  the  adjacent  towns,  and  sold  them  out  in  farms 
principally  to  New  Englanders.  Cazenovia  village  was  founded  by 
Col.  Linklaen,  about  1695,  and  incorporated  in  1800. 

It  is  situated  upon  the  margin  of  Cazenovia  lake  and  its  outlet,  and 
upon  Chittenango  creek,  8  miles  S.  of  the  Erie  canal,  1 1  from  Morris- 
ville,  40  from  IJtica,  and  113  from  Albany.  The  following  engraving 
is  a  S  W.  view  of  the  village  as  seen  from  the  bridge,  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake.  The  village  contains  upwards  of  200  dwellings,  1  Presby- 
terian, 1  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Congregational  church,  a  bank, 
2  printing  offices,  and  the  "  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,"  incorpo- 
rated in  1825.    This  institution  was  established  under  the  patronage 
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South  IVesiem  view  of  Caxenovia. 

of  the  Methodist  denominatioo  for  the  education  of  youth  of  both 
•exes.  It  has  ever  maiDtained  a  high  standing.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  1840  was  337.     Woodstock  is  a  small  village. 

Dk  Rvytu,  taken  from  Cazenovia  in  179S;  from  Albany  123 
miles.  Pop.  1,790.  De  Ruyter  village  is  17  miles  SW.  Irom  Mor- 
risville,  ana  was  incorporated  in  1833.  It  contains  about  80  dwell- 
ings and  the  De  Ruyter  Institute,  a  flourishing  literaiy  seminary,  e«- 
toolished  a  few  years  since  under  the  patronage  of  the  Seventh-dey 
Baptists.  The  annual  catalogue  for  1840  gives  I6S  as  the  numbei 
of  pupils  male  and  female.  A  newspaper  entitled  the  "  Seventh-day 
Baptist  Register,"  is  published  in  the  village. 

Eaton,  named  in  honor  of  General  William  Eaton,  settled  in  1794, 


Northeatt  view  of  the  public  bvildingt  in  MorrisviUe. 
1  taken  from  Hamilton  in  1B07 :  frnn  Albany  100  ouIm.     Fopu 
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894O8.  Morrisville,  the  county  seat,  on  the  three  great  western  turn- 
pikes* 102  miles  from  Albany,  15  S.  of  the  Erie  canal  at  Canastota, 
was  founded  in  1803  by  Thomas  Morris,  and  incorporated  in  1833: 
settled  principally  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut  The  above  view 
shows  the  county  buildings  and  all  the  churches  in  the  village  ex- 
cepting the  Baptist  The  first  building  on  the  left  is  the  jail ;  the 
second,  with  a  cupola,  the  county  house ;  the  third,  the  county  clerk's 
office ;  the  fourth,  the  Methodist  church ;  and  the  two  on  the  rightt 
are  respectively  the  academy  and  the  Presbyterian  church.  Thcre'are 
in  the  village  and  vicinity  about  100  building  Eaton  village,  some- 
times called  the  Log  City,  4  miles  SE.  from  Morrisvillc,  was  founded 
in  1790  by  Mr.  Joseph  Morse,  and  has  about  as  many  dwellings  as 
Morrisville,  and  1  Baptist  and  1  Presbyterian  church,  rratts  H0II0W9 
9ii  miles  N.  of  Morrisville,  is  a  small  village. 

In  September,  1823,  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Abram  Antone  was 
executea  at  this  place  for  murder.  The  following  narration  is  drawn 
from  a  memoir  published  at  that  time. 

Abram  Antone  waa  bom  in  the  year  1750,  on  the  bankfl  of  the  Snsquehaniiah.  When 
a  boy,  his  parents  removed  to  Chenan^.  During  the  revolution  he  took  up  arma  in  favor 
of  the  Americans,  and  besides  being  in  several  battles,  it  is  said,  was  employed  on  a  secret 
mission  by  Governor  Clinton.  Bold,  adventurous,  and  revengeful,  few  dared  to  encounter 
his  wrath.  Years  might  elapse  before  the  opportunity  for  revenge  was  afforded :  but  then, 
when  perhaps  the  hapless  offender  least  expected,  he  paid  the  price  of  his  temerity  widi  hb 
bfc.  ^  But  the  most  atrocious  deed  of  all,  was  one  at  which  humanity  starts  with  horror*- 
the  murder  of  an  infant  child,  and  that  child  his  own  !  The  circumstances  of  this  event  art 
almost  too  horrible  to  relate.  It  appears  from  the  accomit  of  his  wife,  that  returning  from 
an  assembly  of  Indians  one  evening  to  his  wigwam,  he  found  his  little  child  of  four  or  five 
months  old  vociferously  cnring.  Impatient  at  the  noise,  the  monster  snatched  the  child 
from  its  mother's  arms,  and  raking  open  a  hot  bed  of  coals,  buried  the  infant  beneath 
them." 

The  following  aro  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  nnirder  for  which  he  was  executed. 
— "  In  the  year  1810,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Antone,  formed  a  connection  with  a  young 
Indian,  it  is  said  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe ;  however,  the  connection  was  soon  broke  off,  and 
the  young  savage  left  his  former  mistress  for  one  more  agreeable.  This  so  enraged  the  he. 
roine,  that  she  determined  to  kill  her  rival,  which  she  effected  by  stabbing  tier  with  an 
Indian  knife.  When  arrested,  and  on  her  way  to  prison,  she  manifested  a  remarkable 
indifference  as  to  her  fate,  justifying  herself  concerning  the  murder  of  the  squaw,  by  obeenr. 
ing  that  the  had  got  away  her  Indian,  and  deferred  to  die.  She  was  executed  in  Smith, 
field,  in  this  county.  John  Jacobs  was  the  principal  evidence  against  her.  He  had  also 
been  very  active  in  her  arrest.  In  short,  ho  was  considered  by  Antone  as  the  principal 
cause  of  his  daughter's  death,  and  both  before  and  af^er  her  execution  ho  openly  threatened 
to  kill  him  the  Srst  opportunity.  Jacobs  hearing  of  it,  left  the  country,  and  did  not  return 
tffl  Antone  sent  him  word  that  he  would  not  molest  him,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
him  into  his  power.  The  circumstances  of  the  poor  fellow^  death  are  these :  Reljring  on 
AnCone*s  promise,  he  did  not  take  all  the  precaution  which  seems  to  have  been  necessary. 
He  was  hoeing  corn  in  a  field,  with  a  number  of  men,  when  Antone  came  up  in  a  fnendly 
way,  shaking  hands  with  each  one  until  he  came  to  Jacobs,  and  while  grasping  his  hand 
in  apparent  friendship,  slipt  a  long  knife  from  out  the  frock  sleeve  of  his  left  arm,  pronouncing 
*  Smo  if*ye  do,  brother ."  and  quicker  than  lightning  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  Jacobs^ 
striking  him  three  times  under  the  short  ribs.  He  fiell  at  the  fiiat  blow.  Antone  givin^f  a 
terrific  yell,  bounded  off  before  any  one  had  recovered  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  pursue 
him. 

**  The  same  night,  the  Indians,  learning  where  he  had  seereted  himself,  to  the  niun. 
her  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pursued  him.  He  had  encamped  in  a  thick  copse  of  under* 
brush,  and  had  provided  himself  with  dogs  that  might  give  the  alarm  in  case  he  was  dis. 
covered.  He  had  also  with  much  labor  cut  a  path  through  the  thicket,  which  was  almost 
fanpaasable.  On  the  approach  of  the  pursuers  the  dogs  gave  the  alarm,  and  Anfone,  flying* 
widi  the  speed  of  a  deer  through  the  nanow  path  which  he  hed  eat,  ssceped.    Shoctiy 
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■ftfTi  m  ocMBpay  rvrnf"^^  of  ■bout  thiity  white  mon  ind  Indiaiis,  foDowed  him  to 
hUioc-phMe.  They  approecbed  within  twelve  yards  before  tbey  discovered  him.  Again 
yw  hie  agility  he  escaped,  the  night  also  favoring  him.  He  went  constantly  armed  with  a 
iiAb,  two  or  three  knives,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  wore  pistols  in  his  belt ;  this,  bow. 
•far  is  not  certain.  His  two  sons  were  almost  constantly  with  him,  well  armed,  and,  as 
they  declared,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  father.  One  of  the  brothen,  called  Charles, 
wu  a  most  powerful  and  desperate  fellow.  He  was  eaid  to  be  the  strongest  Indian  of  bis 
tribe.  He  died  some  years  since  in  Chenango  county,  having  undertaken  to  drink  a  quart 
«f  mm  on  a  wager. 

**  There  was  an  attempt  made  to  take  Antone  while  encamped  on  a  Mr.  John  Guthrie*s 
lufed,  in  the  town  of  Sherburne.  Two  large  and  resolute  Indians  having  obtained  informa. 
tkm  that  Antone  was  alone  in  his  camp,  his  two  sons  having  left  him  for  a  few  days  on  a 
banling  tour,  went  with  the  full  determination  of  securing  him.  They  approached  bis  camp 
DBdiscovered.  Antone  was  making  a  broom  ;  but  the  ever  watchful  Indian  hearing  a  rusu 
ling  at  the  entrance  of  his  camp,  seized  his  riHe,  and  as  they  suddenly  entered,  pointing  at 
the  feremust,  declared  if  he  advanced  a  step  further  he  would  shoot  him  dead.  His  deter. 
mned  manner  appalled  the  pursuers,  and  after  parleying  with  him  a  short  time,  they  with, 
drew,  very  much  mortified  at  the  remilt  of  their  enterprise.  But  the  most  curious  circam. 
■taace  of  all  was  that  Antone*s  rifle  was  not  loaded  at  the  time.  He  has  frequently  boasted 
liiiee  of  having  scared  two  Indians  with  an  empty  rifle.  He  at  length  grew  so  fearless  that 
he  marehed  through  our  towns  and  villages  in  open  day,  without  any  fear  of  being  taken. 
It  is  even  said,  that  in  the  village  of  Sherburne  bo  entered  a  store  in  which  were  about 
twenty  men,  and  drank  till  ho  was  completely  intoxicated. 

**  There  was  nothing  remarkably  interesting  in  his  trial.  His  honor  Judge  Williams,  of 
Uliea,  presided.  The  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  plead  not  guilty.  The  wit. 
DBwes  against  him  were  principally  uncultivated  sons  of  the  forest.  But  it  was  remarked 
ibat  their  testimony  was  given  with  a  carefulness  and  precision  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
The  testimony  was  clear  and  decirive.  The  court  appointed  Judge  Piatt  and  General 
Kirkland  his  eounael.  They  rested  their  defence  altogether  on  this,  that  the  state  of  New 
York  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  her  territory.  The  court,  however, 
ovefnilcd  the  objection,  and  Antone  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  Sep. 
Imaber,  1823.  The  prisoner  has  always  objected  to  a  trial,  except  by  his  own  people.  He 
nys  that  he  has  paid  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  to  die  ditJTerent  tribes  for  a  rsinsom, 
and  thinks  it  hard  that  he  should  die  when  he  has  made  his  peace  with  the  Indiana.  He 
putieulariy  objects  to  the  mode  of  ezccutiun,  which  he  thinks  \m  very  degrading.  *  As 
g9od  way*  said  he,  putting  bin  hands  around  his  neck — *  No  good  way,*  and  then  pointing 
to  bia  heart,  he  oheerved  that  he  should  be  willing  to  be  shot. 

**  Two  or  three  different  tribes  have  sent  petitions  praying  for  his  release ;  but  the  Oneida, 
•f  which  tribe  he  is  said  by  aome  to  be  a  chief,  have  neglected  it.  This  is  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  head  chief,  who  is  the  enemy  of  Antone.  Without  doubt  the  IndH 
■as  generally  would  be  pleased  with  his  release ;  though  it  is  certainly  a  very  singular  cir. 
cWDBtance  that  the  same  ones  who  volunteered  in  pursuit  of  him  after  the  murder  of  John 
Xaooba,  and  to  whom  he  was  always  a  particular  object  both  of  dread  and  fear,  shuuld  now 
tttm  and  petition  for  him.  The  natives  do  not  generally  assent  to  our  jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  petition  for  Antone  on  this  principle. 

**  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  what  ideas  of  religion  are  entertained  by  An. 
tone.  As  is  usual,  pious  people  have  talked  with  him  and  endeavored  to  explain  the  prin. 
ei^lea  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  he  either  cannot  or  will  not  understand  them.  He 
has  no  idea  of  a  Savioui^ — indeed  he  appean  to  be  uttcriy  ignorant  of  every  principle  of 
Christianity.  He  mentioned  through  the  interpreter  that  he  put  his  trust  in  God,  or  more 
properly  the  Great  Spirit.  He  was  then  asked  whetlier  it  was  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or 
the  Spirit  which  was  wonhipped  by  his  fathers.  The  eye  of  the  warrior  sparkled  as  he 
feedily  replied,  *  Tk€  God  of  my  Paikero  /*  Until  within  a  short  time  he  has  nourished 
eome  hopes  of  being  reprieved,  but  they  seem  to  have  &iled  him.  He  saya  that  he  is  will. 
mg  to  die,  and  only  complains  of  the  nunmer.  He  is  very  anxious  respecting  his  body, 
beiog  fearftU  that  it  will  be  obtained  for  dissection. 

**  To  look  at  the  old  warrior,  one  would  acareely  auppose  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so 
enormous  a  crime.  He  has  a  noble  coimtenance,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  expression 
of  malice.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  something  placable,  and  bordering  on  serenity  in  bis 
fcitiiiis.  His  eye  is  penetrating,  but  jret  expresses  no  cruelty.  His  voice  is  somewhat 
fetioken  by  age,  but  pleasant  and  sonorous." 

Fennes,  taken  from  Cazenovia  and  Smithfield  in  1623 ;  from  Alba- 
ny 11-5  milet.    Popi  ly897.    PerryiviUe,  on  the  Sullivan  line  16  nulet 


NW.  from  Morriavillc,  and  Feoner  centrafly  lituated,  are  imall  aet- 
tlements. 

Geoegetown,  taken  from  De  Ruyter  in  1815;  from  Albany  106 
miles,  and  from  Morrisville  centrally  distant  SW.  12  miles.  George- 
town is  a  small  set tlomeut,  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Fop.  1,130. 
Hamilton  was  originally  taken  from  Paris,  when  part  of  nerkioter 
county  in  IBOl.  At  the  period  of  its  iacorp.'>ration  it  compriaed 
townships  No.  3,  3,  4,  and  5,  Eaton,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Lebt^ 
non.  1  lie  surTuce  of  the  township  is  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  of  a  lup^ 
rior  qiinlitv :  it  is  drained  on  the  south  by  the  Chenango  river  and  ita 
branches.  '  Pop.  3,739. 


Northern  view  of  Hamilton  village,  Maditon  county. 

Hamilton  village  is  8  miles  SW.  of  Morrisville,  28  from  Utica,  and 
98  from  Albany  ;  it  contains  nearly  100  dwellings,  1  Baptist,  1  Prea- 
byti-rian,  and  1  Metliodist  church,  and  a  newspaper  printing  office. 
The  al>ove  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  seen 
from  a  jwint  near  the  burying  ground.  The  buildings  of  the  "  Ham- 
ilton Literary  and  Theological  Seminary"  are  seen  on  the  elevated 
ground  on  the  left.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1819,  and 
commenced  operations  In  1820.  The  principal  buitdiug,  which  waa 
enacted  in  1827,  is  of  stone,  100  by  00  feet,  4  stories,  containing  34 
rooms  for  study,  34  lodging  rooms,  a  reading  roum,  library,  and  a 
large  chapel.  Another  large  stone  edifice,  100  feet  by  00,  was  erect- 
ed Ml  1834.  There  is  a  boarding-house,  a  joiner's  shop,  and  a  farm 
<if  130  acres  belonging  to  the  society.  The  regular  course  of  studies 
is  six  years ;  four  in  the  collegiate,  and  two  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment. This  scminarv  was  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Baptists,  and  it  is  said  to  bo  the  largest  theological  institution  of  that 
denomination  in  the  world.  "  The  institution  is  open  to  young  men 
having  the  ministry  in  view  from  every  deaomJnBtion  of  evangelical 
Christians."  Poolville,  Hamilton  Centre,  and  Colchester,  are  small 
aettlements. 
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Lbbawon,  taken  from  Hamilton  in  1807;  from  Albany  110,  from 
Morrisville  centrally  distant  S.  9  miles.  Lebanon,  Smith's  Valley, 
and  the  ^Centre,**  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  1,794. 

LsNox,  taken  from  Sullivan  in  1809;  from  Albany  118  miles. 
Pop.  5,441.  Clockville,  10  miles  NW.  from  Morrisville,  has  about  BO 
dwellin|[8.  Canastota,  post  village,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
great  Western  railroad,  15  miles  from  Morrisville,  has  1  Dutch  Re- 
lonned  and  1  Methodist  church,  7  mercantile  stores,  and  750  inhab- 
itants. The  village  takes  its  name  from  a  cluster  of  pine  trees  that 
united  their  branches  over  the  creek  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  village  and  bears  its  name,  called  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Qneidas,  Kniste.  The  tract  on  which  the  village  is  located  was  pa- 
tepted  in  1810  by  the  state  of  New  York  to  Capt.  Reuben  Perkms. 
its  first,  and  now  its  oldest  inhabitant  The  present  site  of  the  village 
was  a  wheat  field  when  the  Erie  canal  was  laid  out  and  constructed. 
The  first  framed  house  was  erected  by  Capt.  Perkins  on  an  eminence 
where  it  now  stands,  near  the  cluster  of  pines.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Young 
was  the  first  settled  minister.  Wampsville,  13  miles  from  Morris- 
villei  Lenox,  and  Lenox  Basin,  are  small  villages. 

Madison,  taken  from  Hamilton  in  1807 ;  from  Albany  94  miles. 
Madison,  Bouckvillc,  6  miles  E.  from  Morrisville,  Madison  Centre, 
and  Solesville,  arc  small  settlements.     Pop.  2,344. 

Nelson,  taken  from  Cazenovia  in  1807  ;  from  Albany  109  miles. 
Erieville,  9  miles  SW.  from  Morrisville,  has  about  45  dwellings. 
Nelson  Flats  is  7  miles  W.  from  Morrisville.     Pop.  2,100. 

SrocKBRiDGE,  recently  taken  from  Smithfield ;  centrally  distant  7 
mfles  NE.  from  Morrisville.  Cooks  Comers  and  MunsonvUle  are 
small  settlements.     Knoxville  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  2,344. 

SmithfIeld,  taken  from  Cazenovia  in  1807;  from  Albanv  108,  cen- 
trally distant  N.  from  Morrisville  5  miles.  Pop.  1,699.  ^eterboro, 
centrally  situated,  has  about  60  dwellings,  2  churches,  and  a  school 
for  the  education  of  colored  persons.  ISiloam  and  Stockbridge  are 
villages.  The  principal  part  of  this  town  and  Stockbridge  was  Teased 
of  the  Oneida  Indians  by  Peter  Smith  in  1794,  and  purchased  by  the 
state  in  1795.  These  towns  comprise  the  larger  part  of  the  New 
Petersburg  tract,  and  a  portion  of  the  Oneida  reservation  and  New 
Stockbridge  tract 

Sullivan  was  first  erected  in  1803,  then  in  Chenango  county ;  and 
in  1809  the  eastern  and  largest  part  was  erected  into  the  town  of 
Lenox.  Canascraga  and  Bridgeport  are  villages.  Joslin's  Comers 
is  a  post-office.     Pop.  4,390. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Chittenango  village  as  it  is 
entered  from  the  SE.  The  village  consists  of  upwards  of  100  dwell- 
ings, 3  churches — 1  Dutch  Reformed,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist — a 
large  woollen  factory,  and  several  other  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  Methodist  church  is  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving ;  the 
woollen  factory,  built  of  stone,  is  seen  on  the  left;  the  spire  of  the  Baptist 
church  is  seen  towards  the  right,  near  which  is  the  spire  of  the  youths' 
Bethel.    The  Dutch  Reformed  church,  a  large  stone  structure^  is  a  pro- 
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SoutkeasUm  view  of  ChiUenanga. 


nent  object  as  the  village  is  entered  on  the  road  from  the  Erie  canal, 
but  it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  spot  from  whence  the  above  view 
was  taken.  The  site  of  the  village  was  probably  at  a  former  period 
a  lake ;  i1  is  surroimdcd  on  almost  every  side  by  elevated  grounds, 
in  which  are  found  numerous  petrifactions  of  trees,  branches,  &c., 
in  various  stages  of  conversion.  In  the  valley  of  the  Chittenango 
creek,  about  a  mile  above  the  village,  arc  two  mineral  springs,  one 
mostly  sulphur;  the  other  has  a  large  portion  of  magnesia:  both 
have  been  found  efficient  in  some  diseoses.  The  village  is  situated 
one  mile  S.  of  the  Erie  canal,  2  from  the  Utica  and  Syracuse  rail- 
road, 8  from  Cazcnovia,  16  from  MoiTistown,  34  from  Utica,  and  15 
from  Syracuse.  Canesaraga  and  Bridgeport  are  post  villages.  The 
latter  is  20  miles  from  Morrlsvillc,  and  has  grown  within  a  few  years 
from  a  hamlet  to  a  thriving  village. 

The  murder  of  Robert  Barl)cr,  by  Lewis  Wilber,  on  the  line  of  the 
Erie  canal  in  this  town,  August  30th,  1837,  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Kobcrt  Barber  was  from  Coleraine,  in 
the  nortliGrn  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  man  of  respectabihtv, 
and  in  easy  circumstanrcs.  He  was  a  widower  of  upwards  of  fifty 
vears  of  age,  and  had  children  and  numerous  respectable  rclalivca  in 
toleraine.  He  left  home  on  the  28th  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of 
marrying  a  lady  residing  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y,  On  his  journey  to 
Utica  he  became  aoiuainted  with  Wilber,  who  was  about  21  yeara 
of  age,  a  native  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  This  person  was  of  a  low  and 
vicious  character,  and  in  the  habit  of  thieving  from  his  childhood. 
The  following  account  of  the  murder  is  from  a  pamphlet  published  in 
Horrisville  in  1839. 

**  At  L'licD,  Willwr  linl  cnlcrtiined  ibe  thought  of  murdering  ifae  old  man.  For  that 
olqect,  or  any  similsr  one,  hr  purchBH'd  ■  cumnum  ahue-knife,  as  he  Hid, — hui  nch  a  ana 
aa  ia  wTlrn  called  a  bread-kaifc,  wiib  a  aharp  puiiil  and  a  turned  wuuden  handle  ;  ii  coal  eigb- 
taan  pence.    Thu  he  wripped  in  a  paper,  and  carried  it  in  a  pocket  in  the  akin  of  hi>  coat. 

"  Boaielimv  luwards  evening  of  [he  aaine  day,  (ihe  99ih,}  tbey  both  look  ■  line  boat  to 
(»  waM,  of  which  Edwiu  H.  Munyer  mm  capuin ;  the  turn*  of  tha  boat  ha  could  nat  n- 
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ooUeeC.  •  Night  coining  on,  they  lodged  together  in  the  same  berth.  I^tde  of  interest  oc« 
enired  during  the  paasage  until  morning,  when  they  arrived  very  early  at  Burr^  TaTem, 
on  the  canal,  in  Sullivan,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Chittennngo  Landing.  There,  the 
host  having  stopped,  Wilber  and  his  companion  (for  they  had  by  this  time  become  conaid. 
enbly  acquainted,  and  the  old  gentleman  familiar  with  him)  stepped  off  from  the  boat, 
went  into  the  house,  and  drank  something  at  the  bar  that  they  called  for,  which  was  handed 
to  diem  by  a  woman. 

''They  then  walked  along  the  towpath  to  Lee*s  Bridge  (so  called,)  about  eighty  rods 
WMNa  and  had  some  conveisation  about  going  on  foot  to  Chitienango  Landing ;  and  at  the 

3gMtion  of  Wilber,  they  crossed  over  Lee*s  Bridge,  and  took  a  westerly  direction  in  the 
Eway  leading  to  Chittenango  Landing.  They  passed  the  crotch  of  the  road  that  leads 
towards  Cancsaraga,  and  turning  west,  went  on  bevond  all  the  houses  and  buildings. 
VHmu  they  reached  the  last  open  field  on  the  right,  before  entering  the  woods,  Wilber  in. 
fomed  the  M  gentleman  that  it  would  lessen  the  distance  to  turn  to  the  right  fimn  the 
rond,  and  crosa  the  woods  in  that  direction.  They  accordingly  got  over  the  fence,  and 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  woods,  which  they  soon  reached  and  entered.  In  the  direc- 
tion they  were  travelling  at  the  time,  the  woods,  where  they  entered  them,  were  about 
tiiif  rods  from  the  hi^way,  and  the  distance  through  the  woods  to  the  canal  (towards 
whuh  they  were  going  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to  the  general  course  of  the 
eamlj  must  be  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

**  When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  body  of  the  old  gentleman  was  subsequently 
found,  (eighteen  or  twenty  rods  distant  from  the  canal,)  Wilber  said  he  took  from  his 
pocket  the  knife  before  described,  and  a  pistol  that  he  carried,  which  at  the  time  was  not 
cfaaigied — and  presenting  the  pistol  to  the  old  gentleman,  demanded  of  him  his  money,  at 
the  eMne  time  showing  him  the  knue.  Here  he  said  he  became  much  agitated,  and  appcu 
isntly  more  so  tlian  the  old  gentleman.  The  latter  deliberately  took  his  pocket-book  from 
n  aide.pocket  in  his  coat,  and  a  purse  from  his  pantaloons  pocket — saying  at  the  same  time, 
*  I  did  not  think  that  of  you — I  thought  you  was  my  friend.*  Wilber  then  told  him  to  throw 
down  the  pocker.bo(^  and  purse,  which  he  did.  *  I  was  afraid  tu  take  them  up,'  said  he, 
'  and  told  him  to  lie  down  and  hide  his  face,  and  not  look  up  for  half  an  hour.*  He  then 
laid  down  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  lay  when  found,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses.  Here  Wilber  resolved  to  take  the  money  and  leave  him.  He  took  the 
poclLet.book  and  purse,  and  seciu^d  them.  Then,  standing  by  the  right  side  of  the  old 
gentleman,  who  lay  on  his  face,  with  his  right  hand  under  his  eyes  and  his  hat  on  his  head, 
a  second  thought  warned  Wilber  of  the  danger  of  detection  if  tlie  old  gentleman  should 
live ;  and  throwing  up  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  with  a  back-handed  stroke  he  plunged  the  knife 
into  his  body,  near  the  back-bone  and  below  the  ribs.  Tliis  he  repeated  several  times. 
He  atid  that  from  the  time  he  struck  the  first  blow  with  the  knife,  no  signs  of  life  appeared. 
Indeed,  he  never  moved  from  the  original  position  in  which  he  laid  down. 

"  But  this  seemed  not  enough.  He  then  stepped  a  few  paces  to  the  west,  and  thinking 
that  by  poesibiMty  his  victim  might  survive,  he  picked  up  n  large  stone,  and  approaching 
him  as  be  lay,  threw  it  at  him,  and  it  struck  his  head.  This  he  thought  made  the  fracture 
in  the  skull  above  the  left  ear,  on  the  back  of  the  head,  which  appeared  when  the  body 
was  found,  and  also  a  similar  corresponding  hole  in  the  hat. 

**  In  describing  this  scene — which  he  did  with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy  and  minuteness — 
his  feehngs  frrquentiy  overcame  his  utterance,  and  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  choked  him 
to  silence.  He  would  pause,  and  groan  and  weep ;  and  when  he  spoke  again,  it  would  be 
by  exclamations  uiid  ejaculations,  accompanied  by  the  most  frightful  writhings,  manifesting 
the  greatest  mental  suffering.  He  declared  that  if  the  old  gentleman  had  made  the  least 
resistance  or  noise,  he  should  have  fled,  and  left  him  untouched." 

Wilber  after  the  murder  proceeded  on  to  Buffalo,  and  from  thence 
to  Cleavcland,  Ohio,  where  he  was  arrested  in  April,  1838.  After 
Mr.  Barber  was  missed  by  the  captain  of  the  boat,  from  which  he 
went  with  Wilber,  his  trunk  was  kept  on  board  through  to  Buffalo 
and  back  again  to  Albany,  where  he  saw  a  notice  respecting  the  dis- 
appearance of  Mr.  B.  His  suspicions  now  rested  on  W^ilbcr  as  his 
murderer.  Search  was  made  lar  and  near  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canal ;  this  was  in  October,  and  the  winter  passed  away  without  any 
discovery.  In  March,  1838,  the  body  was  accidentally  discovered, 
which  immediately  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Wilber.  He  was  ex- 
ecuted at  Morrisville,  October  8d,  1889. 
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•    MONROE  COUNTY. 

Monroe  county  was  taken  from  Ontario  and  Genesee  in  1821. 
Distant  from  New  York  by  way  of  Albany  NW.  865,  and  from 
Albany  W.  219  miles.  Greatest  length  E.  and  W.  34,  greatest 
breadth  N.  and  S.  24  miles.  The  surface  is  level,  or  gently  wav- 
ing. The  mountain  ridge,  a  high  terrace  of  land  nearly  parallel  with 
Lake  Ontario,  extends  across  the  county,  as  also  the  alluvial  way,  ' 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  that 
lake  at  some  former  period.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  mould  and 
very  productive.  "  It  is  said  that  an  analysis  of  the  Genesee  wheat, 
for  which  this  county  is  so  celebrated,  exhibits  more  saccharine  than 
that  of  the  southern  states ;  whilst  the  latter  combines  with  a  larger 
portion  of  uoicr  in  the  composition  of  bread.  This  may  explain  why 
southern  flour  is  more  acceptable  to  the  baker,  and  Genesee  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  common  for  extensive  farmers  to  sow  from  60  to 
200  acres  with  wheat,  and  to  reap  an  average  crop  of  20  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  product  is  sometimes  30,  40,  and  even  50  bushels  to 
the  acre."  The  long  level  of  the  Erie  canal  continues  2i  miles  E. 
of  the  Genesee  river.  In  the  towns  of  Rochester,  Mendon,  and  GateSf 
there  are  sulphur  springs.  "  The  towns  of  Parma,  Offden,  Chili,  Rigtv 
Gates,  and  Greece,  E.  of  the  Triangle,  belonged  to  the  great  tract  of 
Phelps  and  Gorham,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  county  E.  of 
the  Genesee  river.  Clarkson  and  Sweden,  part  of  the  Triangle,  and 
Wheatland,  were  of  the  tract  purchased  by  Robert  Morris  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Phelps  and  Gorham  sold  out  Greece  and  Gates,  in  frac- 
tional parts  to  settlers ;  and  Parma,  Ogden,  Riga,  and  Chili,  in  mass 
to  Robert  Morris.  The  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  were  sold 
by  them  in  parcels,  consisting  of  whole  and  parts  of  townships.  The 
county  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  New  England,  with  a 
few  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  lower  parts  of  New  York.**  It  con- 
tains the  city  of  Rochester  and  19  towns.     Pop.  64,912. 

Brighton  was  taken  from  Smallwood  and  Penfield  in  1814;  NW, 
from  Albany  216,  from  Rochester  E.  3  miles.  Pop.  2,337.  Blos- 
somsville,  situated  on  the  canal,  is  a  small  settlement. 

Chili  was  taken  from  Riga  in  1802 ;  NW.  from  Albany  230,  from 
Rochester  S W.  1 1  miles.  Chili,  North  Chili,  South  Chili,  and  aCon- 
nelsville,  are  post-offices ;  around  which  are  small  settlements.  Pop. 
2,174. 

Clarkson  was  taken  from  Murray  in  1819;  NW.  from  Albany 
238  miles.  Clarkson  on  the  Ridge  road,  18  miles  W.  of  Rochester, 
is  a  small  village.     Pop.  3,486. 

Gates,  originally  named  Northampton,  and  organized  in  1802; 
from  Albany  225,  from  Rochester  W.  6  miles.     Pop.  1,728.  , 

Geeecb  was  taken  from  Gates  in  1802 ;  NW.  from  Albany  225 
miles.  Pop.  3,6^^9.  Port  Genesee,  formerly  called  Charlotte,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee  nver,  on  Lake  Ontario,  7  miles  N.  of  Rochet- 


ta%  It  a  hmD  TiDagB.  It  Imi  «  enilonhaiiie,  a  pier  owm  KdC  #flrib 
ialenfltbi  fer  the  protection  of  the  harbor,  with  a  li^tilKWW  MMj 
tto  United  States.  Hanford's  Landing,  3  miles  N.  of  Rocheittr  oil 
the  tveit  bank  of  the  Genesee,  was  formerly  a  place  of  conaiderabla 
hvMlBVI^  ^  It  was  the  first  landing  on  the  river  for  lake  navigatioiit 
ad^honi  in  1798  was  built  the  urst  dwelling,  and  in  1810  the  fint 
^)tomt,43B  the  river  below  Avon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Geoetee  rir- 
er/' .  i3raece  is  a  small  settlement  on  the  ridge  road»  9  miles  NW. 
^Bochester.  North  Greece  is  a  post-office.  The  following 
ivi^  to  Hanford's  landing  is  from  Mr.  O'Reill/s  History  of  Rocb- 


:  *4  A^lstdoDent  wm  formed  hen  in  1796.  In  1800,  the  Ekigliih  triTeUer  MtodB  men. 
lipMliti  •>  ^  could  not  find  aov  aecommodationf  for  refraehment— >'  not  evea  m  elibie 
l^tMi  k(m*— «t  *he  piece  where  the  city  of  Rochester  has  since  apmog  inCs  erisfpce,  ks 
^ISW  ol4ged  to  proceed  to  Gideon  King's,  at  the  Genesee  Landings  where  [he]  got  m  good 
tMnM  on  wild  pigeons.  Mr.  King  is  the  onlf  respectable  settler  in  fhii  towniliip,  (No. 
i^pht  nng")  in  which  there  are  at  present  twelve  fiunilies,  four  of  wbom  have  esubJBihsd 
AMfslvas  at  the  Landing.  King,  though  the  proprietor  of  9,000  acreo^  Irres  in  an  in. 
oKvBt  log  house :  one  reason  for  this  is,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procnra  boards, 
tttf 'Landing  is  the  port  from  whence  all  the  ahipments  of  the  Genesee  river  most  bo 
miilf ;  but  fonher  improvements  are  much  cheeked  in  coDsequenee  of  the  titles  to  tbs 
todtMoS  in  dispute.  The  circumstances  are  as  follow :  Mr.  Phelps  sold  3,000  acres  m 
iip  Bslshborfaood  to  Zsdok  Granger  for  about  $10,000,  the  payment  being  second  by  m 
Mcj^gige  on  the  land.  (Granger  cued  aoon  after  his  removal  hera ;  and  having  aold  part  of 
Ihs  WH,  the  roMdne  would  not  dear  the  mortgage,  whidi  prevented  hie  hdn  fifom  admis- 
kHaiAif  on  bis  eetate.  Phelps  foreclosed  the  mor^gsge  and  entered  on  possession,  even  oa 
W0t  part  which  had  been  already  sold  and  improved.  Some  setdeni,  in  conseqnenec,  left 
Itoir  forms— others  repaid  the  porchMe  money — and  others  again^  are  endeavoring  to  mah^ 
•IBM  accommodation  with  Mr.  Phelps.    A  son  of  Mr.  Granger  naides  here,  and  Mr. 

Svei^  bis  nepbew,  became  also  a  settler,  erected  the  fiame  of  a  good  honse,  and  died. 
Landing  is  at  prssent  an  unhealthy  residence,  but  when  the  woods  get  more  openedic 
iriB  no  doubt  become  ss  heslthy  as  any  other  part  of  die  Grenesee  countiy.  I  went  to  see 
te  aew  stole  and  wharf.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  goods  conveyed  to  sod  from  die  wbui, 
i^.ooDsenuence  of  the  great  height  and  steepness  of  the  bank.' 

**  As  illustrative  of  tbe  condition  of  things  in  the  way  of  roads  as  well  as  nav%able.focilU 
tal  we  may  note  a  remark  of  the  traveller,  that  *  yesterday,  August  18, 1800,  a  schoonar 
of  forty  tons  sailed  from  this  Landing  for  Kingston,  U.  C^  laden  with  potash,  which  hsd 
baea  sent  from  Canandarqua  to  Rundicut  Bay,  and  from  thence  round  about  in  boats  to 
tip  (Genesee)  Lending.* 

*^  *  Tins  Landing,*  adds  Maude,  *  is  fom'  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  two 
kg  hnts  sre  built  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario.  At  this  Landing  the  channel  mns 
dose  alongshore,  and  has  thirty  feet  depth ;  but  upon  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the 
water  ahoals  to  'Sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  This  place  is  about  equally  distant  from  the  easU 
«m  and  western  limits  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  oppoaite  to  its  centre  and  widest  parts,  being 
here  about  eighty  [sixty]  miles  across.' 

**  In  January,  1810,  Frederic  Hanford  opened  a  store  of  goods  at  what  was  called  the 
Upper  Landing  or  Falltown— the  name  of  Genesee  Landing  was  no  longer  strictly  appfica* 
Me,  as  another  Landing  had  been  established  at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  lake,  at  ilio 
village  called  Charlotte.  Hanford's  was  the  first  merchant's  store  on  the  river  betweott 
Avon  and  Lake  Ontario— a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  milee.  Hence  the  place  has  since 
been  termed  *  Hanford*e  Landing.* 

*'  In  the  same  year  Silas  O.  Smith  opened  a  store  at  Hanford*s  Lsnding,  but  in  1813  rs» 
moved  to  the  new  villsge  of  Rochester,  where  be  built  the  first  merchant's  stom ;  the  plal 
of  Rocheeter  having  been  planned  only  the  previous  season. 

**Asat  the  present  ateamboat  landing  on  the  river  at  the  north  part  of  tbe  city  of  Roches- 
ter, railways  were  used  to  fodlitate  the  transit  of  fireight  between  the  top  of  the  bank  at 
Hanford's  Iianding  and  the  warehouses  or  vessels  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  railwcTt 
the  warehoosee,  and  the  wharves  at  Hanford's  were  burned  in  1835." 

HxNftisTTA  wai  taken  from  Pittsford,  when  part  of  Ontario  coun^r 
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in  1818 ;  from  Albany  228  miles.  Henrietta  Corners  is  a  small  post 
village  8  miles  S.  of  Rochester.  West  Henrietta  is  a  post-omce* 
Pop.  2,085. 

iRONDEauorr,  recently  taken  from  Brighton,  of  which  it  formed  the 
northern  part  It  receives  its  name  from  Irondequoit  bay,  which 
extends  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.     Pop.  1,252. 

**  This  bay,  [Irondequoit,]  well  known  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  is  now  wholly 
unfitted  for  navigation,  owing  to  the  sandbar  formed  at  its  junction  with  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  now  much  frequented  by  parties  from  Rochester, -for  gunning,  fishing,  &,c.  The  geolo- 
gist also  has  many  attractions  for  a  visit  thither ;  for  *  on  the  borders  uf  tiie  bay,  and  of  the 
creek  of  the  same  name  which  discharges  itself  there,  the  surface  of  the  earth  presents  a 
most  extraordinary  and  picturesque  appearance — a  multitude  of  conical  or  irregular  moundi 
of  sand  and  light  earth,  sometimes  insulated  and  sometimes  united,  rising  to  an  average 
height  of  200  feet,  form  a  perfectly  level  meadow  of  the  richest  alluvial  loam/ 

**  The  history  of  Iroudequuit  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Military  and  Trad- 
ing  Poets  of  western  New  York.  A  station  was  established  there  in  1726,  to  aid  the  Brit, 
iih  in  securing  the  trade  with  tlie  western  Indians,  to  the  eiclusion  of  tho  French  at  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

**  In  connection  with  the  fact  that  there  was  a  city  laid  out  at  Irondequoit  bay,  it  mi^^ 
be  mentioned  that  formerly  supplies  from  New  York,  destined  for  our  western  poets,  wert 
eent  to  the  head  of  that  bay,  (instead  of  the  Genesee  river,)  there  freighted  in  butteaujt,  to 
proceed  through  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara  river — thence  to  be  taken  across  the  portage  to 
Fort  Schlosscr ;  and  there  re-embarked  to  proceed  up  the  Niagara  river,  through  Lake  Erie, 
iLC,  The  city  was  laid  out  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  near  the  route  of  the  present  road  be- 
tween Canandaigua  and  Rochester. 

**  It  may  amuse  some  readers  to  learn  that  Maude,  a  traveller  in  1800,  mentions  that  tbt 
cargo  of  a  schooner  which  sailed  from  Genesee  river  for  Kingston,  U.  C.,  had  *  been  sent 
from  Canandarqua  for  Rundicut  bay,  and  from  thence  in  boats  round  about  to  Geneaet 
HTer  landing,'  for  shipment  in  the  above  schooner.  [The  cargo  thus  circuitoufly  forwarded 
from  Canandaigua  was  potash — and  *  no  potash  was  then  made  about  Irondequoit  or  Gen- 
esee landings  for  want  of  kettles*  in  1800.] 

'*  The  mouth  of  Irondequoit  is  about  four  miles  eastward  of  Genesee  river  on  Lake  On- 
tario ;  and  the  bay  extends  southwardly  about  five  miles,  nearly  to  the  present  main-travelled 
route  through  Brighton  between  Rochester  and  Canandaigua. 

**  *  The  Teoronto  bay  of  Lake  Ontario,*  says  Spafibrd,  *  merits  more  particular  notice,  if 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  spenk  of  Gerundegut,  Irondequoit,  and  Rundicut — names  by 
which  it  is  also  known.  The  Indians  called  it  *  Teoronto' — a  sonorous  and  purely  Indian 
name,  too  good  to  be  supplanted  by  such  vulgarisms  as  Gerundegut  or  Irondequoit !  The 
bay  is  about  five  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  communicating  with  the  lake  by  a  very 
narrow  opening— or  such  it  used  to  have — and  Teoronto,  or  Tche-o-ron-tok,  perhaps  rather 
nearer  the  Indian  pronunciation,  is  Me  place  where  the  wares  breathe  and  die^  or  gaep  and 
eMpire.  Let  a  person  of  as  much  discernment  as  these  savages  watch  the  motion  of  the 
waves  in  this  bay,  and  he  will  admire  the  aptimdo  of  its  name,  and  never  again  pronounce 
Gerundegut,  Irondequoit,  or  Rundicut.*  ** 

Mendon  was  taken  from  Bloomfield  in  1812;  from  Albany  209 
miles.  Pop.  3,435.  Mendon,  incorporated  in  1833.  is  a  small  village 
near  the  eastern  line  of  the  town.  West  Mendon  is  10  miles  S.  of 
the  Erie  canal,  on  the  Honeoye  creek,  which  has  here  a  fall  of  60 
feet,  on  which  are  extensive  manufacturing  establishments.  There 
are  here  upwards  of  100  dwellings.     North  Mendon  is  a  hamlet. 

OoDEN,  taken  from  Parma  in  1817;  from  Rochester  10,  and  Alba- 
ny 230  miles.  Pop.  2,404.  Adams  and  Spencers  basins,  on  the 
canal,  are  post-offices,  and  small  settlements.  At  Ogden,  post-office* 
2  miles  S.  from  the  canal,  10  W.  from  Rochester,  are  1  Presbyterian 
and  1  Baptist  church,  and  a  small  number  of  dwellings. 

Parma,  organized  as  part  of  Genesee  county  in  1808,  and  taken 
from  Northampton,  the  original  name  of  Gates ;  frxHn  Albany  2S0 
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nailef.  Pop.  2»65L  Parma  village,  on  the  ridffe  road,  12  miles  W. 
bom  Rochester,  is  a  small  village.  At  Parma  Centre,  15  miles  from 
Rochester,  there  is  a  small  collection  of  dwellings. 

Pbr FIELD,  taken  from  Boyle  in  1810  ;  NW.  from  Albany  211  miles. 
IPop.  2,842.  Penfield  village,  on  the  Irondequoit  creek,  8  miles  SEL  of 
Rochester,  has  about  30  dwellings.  The  creek  in  passing  through 
the  village  has  a  descent  of  00  feet,  forming  the  high  faJls  of  Ube 
Irondequoit,  affording  a  valuable  water-power. 

Pbrrinton,  taken  from  Boyle  in  1812 ;  NW.  from  Albany  209 
miles.  Pop.  2,513.  Bushnells,  Fulloms,  and  Fairport,  are  basins  and 
■ettlements  on  the  canal.  At  Bushnells  basin,  11  miles  SB.  from 
Rochester,  is  the  great  embankment  over  the  Irondequoit  creek. 
This  embankment  is  the  greatest  work  on  the  canal ;  it  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  len^h  and  from  40  to  76  feet  in  height  It  is  partly  natural, 
partly  artihcial,  and  extending  in  a  winding  direction  across  the  val- 
fey.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  journal  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
while  on  his  exploring  tour  with  the  canal  commissioners  in  1810. 

**  W«  wrived  at  the  tavern  at  Perrin*8,  in  the  town  of  Boyle,  [now  Perrinton,]  twenty^ne 
malm  from  Canandaigua,  four  and  a  half  from  Genindegut  or  Irondequoit  landing,  and 
fiiwteen  from.  Chariottesburgh.  A  vessel  of  thirty  tons  can  go  to  the  head  of  this  landing 
[from  Lake  Chitario ;  but  the  sandbar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  now  prevents  all  intercourse 
oC  that  sort.]  The  sign  of  the  tavern  contains  masonic  emblems,  and  is  by  S.  Felt  &  Co. 
Felt  is  m  man  in  the  landlord's  employ ;  and  the  object  of  this  masked  sign  is,  as  the  land- 
kid  saya,  to  prevent  his  debtoia  from  avoiding  his  house.  •  «  •  We  drew  lots  ibr  the 
dioiee  of  beds ;  and  it  turning  out  in  my  favor,  I  chose  the  worst  bed  in  the  house.  I  was 
VBiUe  to  sleep  on  account  of  the  fleas,  dec.  •  *  *  At  this  place  we  eat  the  celebrated 
wiatafiah,  salted ;  it  is  better  than  shad,  and  cost  at  Irondequoit  landing  (12  per  barreL 

"  We  departed  from  here  at  seven  o'clock,  after  breakfast ;  and  after  a  ride  of  ei^^t  and 
a  iMlf  miles,  arrived  at  a  ford  of  the  Genesee  river  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Great  Falls, 
mA  seven  and  a  half  from  Lake  Ontario.** 

PrrrsFORD  was  taken  from  Small  wood  in  1814  ;  NW.  from  Albany 
S15  miles.  Pop.  1,983.  Pittsford,  a  thriving  village  on  the  canal,  6 
miles  SE.  from  Rochester,  was  incorporated  in  1827 ;  it  has  about 
100  dwellings. 

Riga  was  taken  from  Northampton  in  1808;  from  Albany  230 
miles.  Pop.  1,983.  Churchville  and  Riga  are  the  post-offices.  The 
pleasant  little  village  of  Churchville  is  on  the  Rochester  and  Batavia 
railroad,  15  miles  SW.  from  Rochester. 

Rochester,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  a  rapid  and  vig- 
orous growth  as  a  village  or  city  in  this  country,  is  situated  in  lat  N. 
48^,  long.  W.  40' ;  distant  from  Albany  217  miles,  Buffalo  73,Canan- 
daigua  28,  Batavia  85,  S.  from  Lake  Ontario  7,  and  361  miles  from 
Washington.  In  the  year  1810  there  was  not  a  house  where  Roch- 
ester now  stands.  The  first  allotments  for  a  village  were  made  in 
1812,  when  Nathaniel  Rochester,  Charles  H.  Carroll,  and  William 
Fitzhugh,  surveyed  the  hundred-acre  tract  for  a  settlement,  under  the 
name  of  **  Rochester^  after  the  senior  proprietor.  This  tract  was  a 
**  mill  lot,"  bestowed  by  Phelps  and  Gorham  on  a  semi-savage  called 
Indian  Allen,  as  a  bonus  for  building  mills  to  ^;rind  com  and  saw 
iKNurds  for  the  few  settlers  in  this  region  at  the  time.  The  mills  de- 
cayed, as  the  business  of  the  country  was  insufficient  to  support  thenv 
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and  Allen  sold  the  property  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  whose  estate 
then  included  a  large  section  of  the  ^  Genesee  country."  The  sale 
to  Rochester,  Fitzhugh,  and  Carroll,  took  place  in  1802,  at  the  rate 
of  915.50  per  acre,  or  91,750  for  the  lot,  with  its  *' bettermoiti**' 
Some  of  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Genesee  in  Rochester,  (the 
hundred-acre  tract  being  on  the  west  side,)  was  sold  by  Phelps  and 
Gorham  in  1790,  for  eighteen  pence  an  acre. 

The  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  produced  much  distreM  m 
this  frontier  region,  impeded  the  progress  of  Rochester  to  such  a  de* 
gree  that  the  population  at  the  commencement  of  1816  amounted  to 
only  331.  By  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  Rochester  became  the 
great  thoroughfare  between  the  seaboard  and  the  inland  waters.  On 
the  incorporation  of  the  village  in  1817,  about  750  acres  were  includ- 
ed within  its  limits.  The  city  charter,  in  1834,  extended  the  bounds 
so  as  to  embrace  upwards  of  4,000  acres.  The  staple  product  of  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Genesee  is  wheat,  remarkable  for  its  quantity  as 
well  as  its  quality.  Its  celebrity  is  increased  by  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  prepared  for  market  By  the  immense  water-power  formed  by 
the  falls  of  the  Genesee,  Rochester  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  beit 
flour  manufactory  in  the  world.  There  are  now  within  the  city  110 
mills,  (exclusive  of  ^rist-mills,)  with  nearly  100  runs  of  stone.  Tneae 
mills  are  capable  ot  manufacturing  5,000  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and 
when  in  full  operation,  require  about  20,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily. 
About  half  a  million  barrels  of  flour  are  yearly  manufactured.  There 
are  12  saw-mills,  and  various  other  establishments  that  use  the  water- 
power,  such  as  turning,  stone-cuttinff,  grinding  dye-woods  and  bark. 
There  are  1  cotton  and  3  woollen  mills.  Carpets,  edge  tools,  and  vaxi* 
ous  other  articles  are  here  manufactured.  The  business  portion  of 
the  city  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  many  splendid  houses  and 
stores  four  stories  hi^h.  The  east  and  west  portions  of  the  city  are 
connected  by  several  bridges,  and  by  the  great  aqueduct  of  the  Erie 
canal,  upwards  of  800  feet  long.  There  are  3  banks,  having  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  about  one  million  of  dollars ;  6  newspapers,  and 
numerous  religious,  benevolent,  and  literary  associations.  Population 
in  1840  was  20,202. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  churches  in  Rochester,  with  the  date 
of  their  organization.^* 


Fint  Presbyterian, 1815 

St  Luke's,  (Episcopal,) 1817 

Friends, 1817 

rint  Baptist, 1818 

Fiitft  Methodist  Episcopal, 1830 

Bt.  Patrick's,  (Catholic,) 1890 

Third  Presbyterian 1837 

Orthodox  Friends 1898 

Reformed  Presbyterian, 1831 


Brick,  formerly  second,  (PresbyteriaiiJ  181$ 

Second  Baptist, iaS4 

Zion  church,  (African,)... 18S6 

Grerman  Evangelical  Lutheran, MS 

Grerman  Roman  Catholic, ISM 

Second  Methodist  Episcopal, 18N 

Free  WiU  Baptist, 18N 

Bethel  Free,  (Presbyterian,) I8N 

Free  Congregational, 1816 


Free  Presbyterian, 1839 1  Univeisalist, 1897 

Grace,  formeriy  St.  Paul's,  (Episcopal,)  1833  ■  Aincan  Methodist  Episcopal  church,...  1887 

*  For  this  and  most  other  facts  respecting  this  place,  the  authors  are  indebted  to  a  woifc 
entitled  ^*  Sketches  of  Roeketter;  with  ineidentml  Ntiieu  •/  WeaUm  New  Ymrk^ki^ 
by  Henry  O'Reilly.**  This  volume  was  published  in  1888;  it  is  a  doodeeinio  flf  4m 
pSgM,  full  of  inteietting  historical  dttaili,  and  iUattiatad  by  48  tqgraviqfk 
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No  longer  ago  than  1818,  pagan  rites  were  performed  on  the  spot 
where  so  many  Christian  temples  have  been  since  erected.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  last  sacrifice  of  the  Senecas,  near  where  the 
Bethel  church  now  stands,  is  from  Mr.  O^Reill/s  History. 

**  It  may  be  prenused  that  the  Senecu,  and  probably  othefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  have 
ife  feasts  annually ;  on  whicli  occasions  it  is  customaiy  to  return  thanks  to  Nauwanew  for 
feds  blessings,  or  to  deprecate  his  wrath.  At  these  times  also  the  chie6  conversed  upon  the 
■flairs  of  the  tribes,  and  generally  uiged  upon  the  people  the  duty  of  demeaning  theoMehves 
•6  as  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  favor  which  had  attended  them  in  their  pursuits  of 
peace  or  war.  These  feasts  followed  the  consummation  of  the  mattera  usually  watched 
with  most  interest  by  Indians  in  peaceful  times— one  of  the  ceremonies  occurring  after 
*sQgar.time;*  another  after  planting;  a  third  called  the  green^com  feast,  when  the  maise 
first  becomes  fit  for  use ;  the  fourth  after  the  conuharvest ;  and  the  fifth  at  the  close  of  their 
yifrar,  late  in  January  or  early  in  February,  according  to  the  moon. 

**  The  latter  ceremonial  was  performed  for  the  last  time  in  Rochester  in  Jsnuary,  1813. 
The  concluding  rites  were  seen  by  some  of  the  few  persons  then  settled  in  *  these  parts.' 
IVom  Mr.  Edwin  Scrantom,  now  a  merchant  of  the  city,  who  was  amoilg  the  spectators, 
we  have  had  an  account  of  the  ceremonial,  as  far  as  he  beheld  it,  which  corresponds  with 
te  aecoonts  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  long  a  missionary  among  the  Six  Nations, 
and  by  the  *  White  Woman,*  that  remarkable  associate  of  the  Senecas.  The  latter  person. 
Mge  related,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from  hunting,  ten  or  twenty  of  their  number 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  great  *'  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.*  Preparations  were 
mde  at  ^e  coundUhouse  or  other  place  of  meeting  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tribe 
daring  the  ceremonial.  Nine  days  was  the  period,  and  two  white  dogs  the  number  and 
kind  of  animals  formerly  required  for  the  festival ;  though  in  these  latter  dayn  of  reform  and 
retrenchment  (for  the  prevailing  spirit  had  reached  even  the  wigwams  and  the  altars  of  the 
Benecas)  the  dme  haa  been  curtailed  to  seven  or  five  days,  and  a  single  dog  was  made  the 
•etpeguat  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  tribe !  Two  dogs,  as  nearly  white  as  could  be  pro. 
enied,  were  usually  selected  from  those  belonging  to  the  tribe,  and  were  carefully  killed  at 
the  door  of  the  counciUhouse  by  means  of  strangidation ;  for  a  wound  on  the  animal  or  an 
efiueion  of  Mood  would  spoil  the  victim  for  the  sacrificial  purpose.  The  dogs  were  then 
fiuitastiealiy  painted  with  various  colors,  decorated  with  feathers,  and  suspended  sbont 
twenty  feet  Iqgh  at  the  counciUiOttse  or  near  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The  ceremonial  is 
dien  commenced,  and  the  five,  seven,  or  nine  days  of  its  continuance  are  marked  by  feast. 
big  and  dancing,  as  well  as  by  sacrifice  and  consultation.  Two  select  bands,  one  of  men 
•ad  another  of  women,  ornamented  with  trinkets  and  foathers,  and  each  person  fomisbed 
widi  an  ear  of  com  in  the  right  hand,  dance  in  a  circle  around  the  council.fire,  which  is 
kindled  for  the  occasion,  and  regulate  their  steps  by  rude  music.  Hence  they  proceed  to 
tirwy  wigwam  in  the  camp ;  and,  in  like  manner,  dance  in  a  circle  around  each  fire.  Af. 
(erward,  on  another  day,  several  men  clothe  themselves  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  cover 
^ir  foces  with  hideous  maaks  and  their  hands  with  the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  and  in  this 
garb  they  go  among  the  wigwams,  making  horrid  noises,  taking  the  fuel  fixmi  the  fire,  and 
scattering  the  embers  and  ashes  abont  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  evil  spirits. 
The  persons  performing  these  operations  are  supposed  not  only  to  drive  ofl!'  the  evil  spirit, 
bat  to  concentrate  within  themselves  all  the  sins  of  their  tribe.  These  sins  are  afterward 
all  transfused  into  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  by  some  msgical  dexterity  or  sleight.of. 
hand,  works  off  firora  himself  into  the  dogs  the  concentrated  wickedness  of  the  tribe !  The 
Soapegoat  dogs  are  then  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  to  which  fire  is  applied,  while  the  sur- 
.  roonding  crowd  throw  tobacco  or  othey  incense  upon  the  flame,  the  scent  of  which  is 
deemed  to  cOi4>perete  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  animals  in  concihating  the  favor  of  Nauwa. 
new  or  the  Great  Spirit  When  the  dogs  are  partly  consumed,  one  is  taken  ofl"  and  put 
into  a  large  kettle  with  vegetables  of  various  khids,  and  all  around  devour  the  contents  of 
the  '  reeking  caldron**  A^r  this  the  Indians  perform  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  and 
flnoke  the  edumet :  then,  free  from  wickedness,  they  repair  to  their  respective  places  of 
•bode,  prepared  for  the  events  of  the  new  year.** 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  middle  or  main  falls,  as  seen  from  the 
east  bank  of  we  Grenesee.  The  Rochester  and  Auburn  railroad 
bridge  is  viewed  a  few  rods  north  of  the  fells.  The  perpendicular  fall 
of  the  water  at  this  place  is  96  feet ;  towards  the  right  of  the  enspraT* 
mg  k  seen  a  tmaH  tabular  projection  from  the  g^yeral  line  of  the 
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Geneiee  Falls  tU  Rochester, 

verge  of  the  precipice.  From  this  projection,  in  the  fall  of  18SB, 
Sam  Patch  took  a  last  leap,  and  perisned,  not  much  ualike  many  oth- 
ers before  him, 

"  aeeking  the  bubble  repuUtiaD,  «vca  m  the  cannaa'B  iDOulh." 
The  river  below  this  fall  ia  broad  and  deep,  with  occasional  randi 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  Lower  Falls,  the  nrst  25,  the  other  84  leet, 
making  a  total  descent  of  109  feet  in  a  few  rods.  Just  below  this  place 
stood  the  celebrated  Carthage  bridge,  remarkable  in  its  fate  as  m  it! 
construction.  It  was  completed  in  Februaiy,  1819 ;  it  consisted  of 
an  entire  arch,  the  chord  of  which  was  352  feet,  and  the  versed  sine 
54  feet.  Its  entire  length  was  718  feet,  and  the  width  30  ;  the  sum- 
mit of  the  arch  was  19tt  feet  from  the  water.  "  The  most  lofty  single 
arch  at  present  in  Europe,  is  IIG  feet  less  in  length  than  this  was, 
and  the  arch  not  as  high  by  96  feet."  This  daring  work  stood  but 
one  year,  and  one  day ;  whicli  latter  period  saved  the  builders  from 
loss,  as  they  guarantied  that  the  structure  should  endure  for  one  year. 
It  contained  about  70,000  feet  of  timber,  running  measure,  besides 
64,620  feet  of  board  measure,  "Theimmense  weight  of  timber  prew- 
ing  unequally  upon  the  arch,  threw  up  the  centre  from  its  equilibrium, 
and  the  whole  tumbled  into  ruins."  A  port  of  entry  was  established 
at  what  is  now  known  as  the  harbor  of  Rochester,  in  1805 ;  when 
Samuel  Latta,  residing  at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  lake,  was  aiv 
pointed  the  first  collector.  The  Rochester  or  Genesee  revenue  dis- 
trict has  a  frontier  of  about  70  miles  on  Lake  Ontario,  extending 
westward  from  Sodus  bay,  Wayne  county.  The  port  of  Rochester, 
at  the  Ontario  steamboat  landing,  is  situated  at  the  north  line  of  the 
city,  about  five  miles  from  the  lake.  The  largest  vessels  on  the  lake 
can  ascend  the  river  to  this  point  There  are  three  railways  for 
facilitating  the  business  between  the  vessels  and  the  warehouses  on 
the  upper  banks,  which  are  here  about  160  feet  high. 
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**  A  ■eriouB  alarm,  attended  by  some  amusing  consequences,  occurred  in  May,  1814, 
wlien  Sir  Janes  Yeo,  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  of  various  sizes,  appeared  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee,  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  rude  improvements  in  and  around  Ro. 
lIichIhi  Messengers  were  despatched  to  arouse  the  people  in  the  surrounding  country  for 
dalence  against  the  threatened  attack.  There  were  then  but  thirty.three  people  in  Roches. 
tar  capable  of  bearing  arms.  This  little  band  threw  up  a  breastwork  called  Fort  Bender, 
near  the  Deep  Hollow,  beside  the  Lower  Falls,  and  hurried  down  to  the  junction  of  the 
Oaoesee  and  Lake  Ontario,  five  miles  north  of  the  present  city  limits,  where  the  enemy 
threatened  to  land ;  leaving  behind  them  two  old  men,  with  some  young  lads,  to  remove 
the  women  and  children  into  the  woods,  in  case  the  British  should  attempt  to  land  for  the 
capture  of  the  proviaions  and  destruction  of  the  bridge  at  Rochester,  d&c.  Francis  Brown 
■ad  Elisha  EUy  acted  as  captains,  and  Isaac  W.  Stone  as  major  of  the  Rochester  forces, 
iHiich  were  strengthened  by  the  addidons  that  could  be  made  from  this  thinly^setded  region. 
Though  the  equipments  and  discipline  of  these  troops  would  not  form  a  brilliant  picture  for 
m  wamke  eye,  their  very  awkwardness  in  those  points,  coupled  as  it  was  with  their  sagacity 
■nd  courage,  accomplished  more  perhaps  than  could  have  been  effected  by  a  larger  force 
of  regular  troops  bedixzened  with  the  trappings  of  military  pomp.  The  nulitia  thua  hastily 
collected,  were  marched  and  countermarched,  disappearing  in  the  woods  at  one  point  and 
■uddenly  emerging  elsewhere,  so  as  to  impress  the  enemy  with  the  belief  that  the  force 
eoUected  for  defence  was  far  greater  than  it  actually  was.  (The  circumstances  here  related 
mm  aabstantially  as  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  one  who  was  then  and  is  now  a  resident 
of  Rochester.)  An  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  British  fleet.  A  militia 
officer  marched  down,  with  ten  of  the  most  soldierlike  men,  to  receive  him  on  Lighthouse 
Point.  These  militiamen  carried  their  guns  as  nearly  upright  as  might  be  consistent  with 
fiNrir  plan  of  being  ready  for  action  by  keeping  hold  of  the  triggers !  The  British  officer 
was  astonished :  he  *  looked  unutterable  things.'  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  do  you  receive  a  flag  of 
truce  under  arms,  with  cocked  triggers  7*  *  Excuse  me,  excuse  me,  sir ;  we  backwoodsmen 
■re  not  well  versed  in  military  tactics,'  replied  the  American  officer,  who  prompdy  sought 
to  rectify  his  error  by  ordering  his  men  to  *  ground  artnt  /'  The  Briton  was  still  more  as. 
UNUshed ;  and,  after  dehvering  a  brief  message,  immediately  departed  for  the  fleet,  indicau 
ia§  by  his  countenance  a  suspicion  that  the  ignorance  of  tactics  which  he  had  wimessed 
waa  all  feigned  for  the  occasion,  so  as  to  deceive  the  British  commodore  into  a  snare  \ 
Shoitly  afterward,  on  the  same  day,  another  officer  came  ashore  with  a  flag  of  truce  for 
further  pariey,  as  the  British  were  evidently  too  suspicious  of  stratagem  to  attempt  a  hostile 
landing  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  compromising  for  the  spoils.  Capt.  Francis  Brown 
was  deputed  with  a  guard  to  receive  the  last  flag  of  truce.  The  British  officer  looked  sus. 
pidously  upon  him  and  upon  his  guard  ;  and,  after  some  conversation,  familiariy  grasped 
the  pantaloons  of  Capt.  B.  about  the  knee,  remarking,  as  he  firmly  handled  it,  *  Your  cloth 
ii  too  good  to  be  spoiled  by  such  a  bungling  tailor ;'  alluding  to  the  width  and  clumsy  ss. 
pect  of  that  garment.  Brown  was  quickwitted  as  well  as  resolute,  and  replied  jocosely, 
that  *  he  was  prevented  from  dressing  fashionably  by  his  baste  that  morning  to  salute  such 
diaiinguished  visiters !'  The  Briton  obviously  imagined  that  Brown  was  a  regular  officer 
of  the  American  army,  whose  regimentals  were  masked  by  clumsy  overclothes.  The  pro. 
pontion  was  then  made,  that,  if  the  Americans  would  deliver  up  the  provisions  and  military 
■tores  which  might  be  in  and  around  Rochester  or  Charlotte,  Sir  James  Yeo  would  spare 
tiM  settlements  from  destruction.  *  Will  you  comply  with  the  offer  7'  *  Blood  knee^deep 
fani  /'  was  the  emphatic  reply  of  Francis  Brown. 

**  While  this  parley  was  in  progress,  an  American  officer,  with  his  staff,  returning  from  the 
Kiagare  frontier,  was  accidentally  seen  passing  from  one  wooded  point  to  another ;  and 
duB,  with  other  circumstances,  afforded  to  the  British  *  confirmation  strong'  that  their  suspi. 
cions  were  well  founded ;  that  there  was  a  considerable  American  army  collected ;  and  that 
the  Yankee  officen  shammed  ignorance  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  ashore  the  commodore 
and  his  forces  1  The  return  of  the  last  flag  to  the  fleet  was  followed  by  a  vigorous  attack  in 
bombs  and  balls,  while  the  compliment  was  spiritedly  returned,  not  without  some  effect  on 
at  least  one  of  the  vessels,  by  a  rusty  old  six.pounder,  which  had  been  frirbished  and  mount, 
od  on  a  log  for  the  important  occasion.  After  a  few  hours  spent  in  this  imavailing  manner. 
Admiral  Yeo  run  down  to  Pulteneyville,  about  twenty  miles  eastward  of  Genesee  river* 
where,  on  learning  how  they  had  been  outwitted  and  deterred  from  landing  by  such  a 
handful  of  militia,  their  mortification  could  scarcely  restrain  all  hands  firom  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  *  Yankee  trick.' " 

Rush  was  taken  from  Avon  in  1818  ;  from  Albany  229  miles.  Pop. 
I9929.  Rush,  12  S.,  Sibley's  Comers  and  Greens  Comers,  each  16 
miles  from  Rochester,  Hartweil's  Comers  and  Davis'  Comers,  are 
•mall  settlements. 


CoUegiate  btalding  at  BrockporL 

'  SmcDsii,  taken  from  Murray  in  181S ;  from  Albany  S41  adMk 
Pop.  8,138.  Brockport  village  waa  incorporated  in  1829.  Itiaiitih 
ated  on  the  Erie  canal.  SO  milea  SE.  from  RocbeMor,  and  38B  hum 
Albany.  The  village  conaiaU  of  about  900  dwellings,  aome  of  (kaa 
three  and  four  itoriea  high,  built  of  brick  or  freealone.  The  cftiMM 
bare  erected  a  noble  stone  building  five  storiei  high,  for  a  coU^giati 
imtitution,  at  &n  expense  of  tSMOO,  of  which  ibe  above  engr*viii«iM 
a  representation.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  parohaaeM^ 
this  village  for  the  Rochester  mills ;  451,000  bushda  were  bo 
herein  1836.  The  firat  buildiogt  in  the  viUage  were  erected  m  11 
tfaepopulatimi  is  now  mnnuida  of  1,SQ0. 
.  Wnn-KM.  14  mtlee  NB.  fivm  Bocfaeater,  waa  recentiy  taken  ftaa 
Fenfield,  of  which  it  fonned  the  northwn  part  The  toworinp  ii 
bounded  on  the  north  by  I«ke  Ontario.    Pop.  S^US. 

Wheatland,  original^  named  Inverness,  and  taken  from  Calodo*, 
nia  in  1881 ;  from  Albany  383  miles.  Pop.  S^'^l-  Scottsvilla,  OB 
Aliens  creek.  13  rnUei  SW.  from  Rocbester.  near  Geneaae  river,  oaa> 
tains  several  churches,  and  upwards  of  IM  dwdlings.  The  watar- 
Dower  here  has  been  lately  much  improved  by  a  canal  (me  mile  a 
length,  taken  from  the  creek  to  the  Cfenesee  river,  by  which  a  head 
of  about  16  feet  it  obtained.  Indian  Allen,  so  called,  was  the  fint 
settler  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  which  goes  by  his  name.  In  tba 
year  1800,  Isaac  Scott  located  himself  wboe  the  village  is  now  bdU, 
From  this  [Honeer  of  the  wilderness  the  village  derives  its  i  ~  ~ 
There  are  within  three  miles  of  this  [dace  the  remains  of  fbm-  ar 


fortifications.  Trees  have  grown  on  these  monnds  indicating  a 
of  firom  four  to  five  hundred  years  since  they  were  eoDStmeted.  1 
(findsville,  also  on  Aliens  creek,  18  miles  8W.  firom  Rochester,  is  A 
small  aetUemenL  There  is  a  small  cdlection  of  dwdliogs  in  dia  Hf' 
doity  of  Wheatland  poat-<^ce  and  at  Garbetis  nalfa. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


MoitTGOMEKv  COUNTY  was  named  afler  Uie  lamented  Gen.  Montgom- 
ery, who  fell  at  the  attack  oq  Quebec,  in  the  revolution.  Its  greatest 
length  is  34  E.  and  W.,  greatest  breadth  N.  and  S.  13  miles.  It  was 
originallj'  taken  from  Albany  and  named  in  honor  of  William  Tryon, 
then  governor  of  the  province.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1784.  It 
embraced  all  that  part  of  the  state  lying  west  of  a  line  running  north 
and  south  nearly  thruugh  the  centre  of  the  present  county  of  Schoharie. 
It  was  divided  into  five  districts — subdivided  into  precincts.  The  Mo- 
hawk district  included  Fort  Hunter,  Caugnawaga,  Johnstown,  and 
Kingsboro' ;  Canajoharic  district  embraced  the  present  town  of  thai 
name,  with  all  the  country  southward,  comprehending  Cherry  Valley 
of  Otaego,  and  Harpersfield  of  Delaware  counties ;  Palatine  district, 
nonh  of  the  Mohawk,  extended  over  the  region  so  called,  and  Stone 
Arabia,  &.c. ;  German  Flats  district  and  Kingsland  covered  the  most 
western  settlements.  The  Erie  canal  crosses  the  county  on  the  south 
nde  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  railroad  on  the 
north  side.  The  Eric  canal  passes  the  Schoharie  creek  through  a 
pond  formed  by  a  dam  across  the  stream  below.  Its  fall  within  this 
county  is  86  feet,  by  13  locks.  The  county  is  divided  into  ten  towns. 
Pop.  35,801. 


Southern  view  of  Sir  Guy  Joknson'i  house,  Amsterdam. 


Amstbkdah,  taken  from  Caugnawaga  in  1793.  It  has  a  rolling 
surface  and  fertile  soil.  Pop,  5,329.  Amsterdam  village,  incorpo- 
rated in  1830,  upon  the  Moliawk  river  and  turnpike  and  Utica  rail- 
road, 16  miles  W.  of  Schenectady,  contains  several  churches,  an 
academy,  and  about  TOO  inhabitants.  The  Erie  canal  is  on  the  south '« 
side  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  commodious  bridge. 

The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  mansion  house  of  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  is  built 
of  stone,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  a  mile  from  Am- 
sterdam village.  The  western  railroad  now  passes  a  few  rods  north, 
and  in  front    It  is  a  beautiful  situation,  and  was  formerly  called  "Guy 
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VFac-mmiU  of  the  tignaturea  of  the  Johnmm$,  and  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  hit 
Walter.] 

Park.**  The  house  occupied  by  Sir  John  Johnson  is  further  to  the 
west,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  These  men  lived  here  essen- 
tially in  the  rank  and  splendor  of  noblemen,  till  their  possessions  were 
confiscated  by  the  state  for  their  adherence  to  the  British  cause.  Sir 
John  was  not  as  popular  as  his  father,  Sir  William  Johnson,  being 
less  social  and  less  acquainted  with  human  nature.  He  accompanied 
his  father  on  some  of  his  military  expeditions,  and  probably  saw 
considerable  service.  After  his  flight  from  Johnstown  to  Canada,  he 
in  the  month  of  January,  1777,  found  his  way  into  New  York, 
then  in  possession  of  the  British  troops.  **  From  that  period  he  be- 
came not  only  one  of  the  most  active,  but  one  of  the  bitterest  foes  of 
his  own  countrymen  of  any  who  were  engared  in  the  war,  and  re- 
peatedly the  scourge  of  his  own  former  neighbors.  He  was  unques- 
tionably a  loyalist  from  principle,  else  he  would  scarcely  have 
hazarded,  as  he  did,  and  ultimately  lost,  domains  larger  and  fairer 
than  probably  ever  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor  in  America,  Wil- 
liam Penn  only  excepted. 

After  the  flight  of  Sir  John  from  Johnson  Hall,  [see  Johnstown] 
lady  Johnson,  his  wife,  was  removed  to  Albany^  where  she  was  re- 
tained as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  good  conduct  of  her  husband. 
"  She  wrote  to  Gen.  Washington  complaining  of  this  detention,  and 
asking  his  interference  for  her  release ;  but  the  commander-in-chief 
left  the  matter  with  Gen.  Schuyler  and  the  Albany  committee.  After 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Sir  John,  the  furniture  of  the 
hall  was  sold  at  auction  at  Fort  Hunter.  The  lata  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  John  Taylor,  purchased  several  articles  of  the 
'  furniture  ;  and  among  other  things,  the  bible  mentioned  in  the  text 
Perceiving  that  it  contained  the  family  record,  which  might  be  of 
great  value  to  Sir  John,  Mr.  Taylor  wrote  a  civil  note  to  Sir  John, 
oflering  its  restoration.  Some  time  afterward  a  messenger  from  the 
baronet  called  for  the  bible,  whose  conduct  was  so  rude  as  to  give 
oflence.    '  I  have  come  for  Sir  William's  bible,'  said  he,  '  and  there 

35 
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are  four  guineas  which  it  cost.*  The  bible  was  delivered,  and  tb« 
ruaner  was  asked  what  message  Sir  John  had  sent.  The  reply  was, 
*  Pay  four  guineas  and  take  the  book  !* " — Sloiu's  Life  of  Brant. 

"  Abaui  ■  mile  and  ■  hijf  above  cbe  villoge  of  AmBterdun  under  a  jutting  rock,  oa  dw 
nortli  hiIb  or  ihe  Moliauk  river,  are  still  to  be  Keen  the  mnainii  oT  an  Indian  paiiiliiic.  If 
wail  the  runlom  of  llu  Muliawks,  nod  doubllen  of  all  the  different  nribej  of  the  Iroqaoit, 
wbtn  they  contemplated  •  military  eipediiion,  lu  make  a  n^prcaentaiiuin  tlicreof,  \tj  paint- 
ing on  iri'eB  or  roclu  the  ti^rea  of  ihe  warriura,  with  hieroglyphics  di;nenating  the  deaign 
of  (he  eipeditiun.  When  they  went  by  water,  cunoea  were  painted,  and  aa  many  fi^oras 
placed  in  ihem  u  there  were  men  eonaiilulin;;  ihe  party — iheir  facca  locking  lowonla  the 
place  whiiher  they  were  bound.  The  painting  in  queatiun  was  executed  lo  commeiiionl* 
ati  expedi'ion  undertaken  hy  a  party  at  Mohawkf,  against  the  French  Indians,  about  lbs 
year  1T3U.  We  know  live  or  aii  individuals,  who  taw  the  painting  fifty  yeaia  igo, 
when  the  outlines  were  very  distincily  to  be  aeen.  It  waa  done  with  red  chalk,  and  icp. 
naented  five  or  nx  canoea,  wiih  lU  or  aeren  men  in  each." — &htiucladii  Btfieelar,  OU. 
»a,  1835. 


Eastern  view  of  Canajoharie. 

Canajoharie*  was  organized  in  1788.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  considerably  uneven,  but  the  hills  are  generally  arable  and 
have  a  strong  soil.  The  early  inhabitants  were  Germans.  Pop. 
6.150.  The  village  of  Canajoharie  was  incorftorated  in  1829.  It  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  Bowman's  creek  with  the  Mohawk, 
and  on  the  Erie  canal,  "55  miles  from  Albany.  It  consists  of  about 
100  houses,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  an  aradcmy.  The  Radii, a  newspa- 
per, edited  and  printed  by  Mr.  L.  S,  Bnckus,  a  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
son, is  published  in  this  place.  "  The  Cannjoharie  and  Palatine  man- 
ufacturing company"  was  incorporated  in  1833.  The  accompanying 
eiigravin;£r  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  viewed  from  the  ele- 
vated bank  of  the  Mohawk,  a  few  rods  from  the  bridge  seen  passing 

"  *  Tbii  nante  ii  of  Indian  origin ;  and  Cana-joJiBrie,  aa  spoken  by  ihe  Mohawks,  ai^ifiea 
die  p.il  or  ketUc  ihnt  Asshea  itself.  This  name  was  given  by  tbe  Mohawk  Indians  to  a> 
deep  hole  of  foaming  water,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  tae  Mk  of  Canajahorie  creek  ;  from 
which  ii  became  the  comnun  name  of  (bat  alreiin,  ud  an  ■zteniive  tnut  of  uuauuy 
■nuud  ii."—3p^J*net  Oairlltrr. 
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over  the  river,  connecting  the  village  of  Palatine  Bridge  with  Cana^ 
joharie.  Central  Canajoharic,  Ames,  and  Freysbush,  are  post-offices 
in  this  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  the  Indians  again  made  their  appearance  in 
the  Mohawk  valley.  Gen.  Clinton  hearing  of  their  movements,  sent 
orders  to  Col.  Gansovoort  on  the  6th  of  June,  to  repair  to  Fort  Plank 
with  his  regiment,  to  take  charge  of  a  quantity  of  stores  destined  for 
Fort  Schuyler.  These  stores  were  to  be  transported  in  batteaux, 
and  carefully  guarded  the  whole  distance.  Joseph  Brant,  the  cele- 
brated chieftain,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred  Indians,  was  in 
the  vicinity,  and  he  artfully  caused  a  rumor  to  be  circulated  that  he 
intended  to  capture  the  batteaux,  in  order  to  divert  attention  from 
other  points  of  attack.  This  artifice  proved  too  successful ;  the  mili^ 
tia  of  the  lower  section  of  the  county  were  drawn  off  to  guard  the 
convoy.  Brant  now  made  a  circuit  through  the  woods,  and  coming 
in  the  rear  of  them,  laid  waste  the  whole  country  around  Canajoharie. 
On  the  first  approach  of  Brant  in  Canajoharie  a  few  miles  eastwardly 
of  the  fort,  the  alarm  was  given  by  a  woman,  who  fired  a  cannon  for 
that  purpose.  The  following  account  of  this  incursion  is  eiven  by 
Col.  Samuel  Clyde,  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  George  Clinton,  datecTat  Can- 
ajoharie, Aug.  6,  1780 : — 


"*  I  here  Bend  you  an  account  of  the  fate  of  our  diitrict.  On  the  second  day  of  tfaii  in- 
aCant,  Joaeph  Brant,  at  the  head  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  Indians  and  tones,  brolM  IB 
upon  the  settlements,  and  laid  the  best  part  of  the  dbtrict  in  ashes,  and  killed  sixteen  of 
the  inhabitants  that  we  have  found ;  took  between  fifty  and  sixty  prisoners,  mostly  women 
and  children,  twelve  of  whom  they  have  sent  back.  They  have  killed  and  drove  away 
with  them  upwards  of  three  hundred  head  of  catde  and  hones;  have  burnt  fifty.thrse 
dwelling-houses,  besides  some  outJiouses,  and  as  many  bams,  one  very  elegant  church,  aid 
one  grist-mill,  and  two  anmll  forts  that  the  women  fled  out  of.  They  have  burnt  all  the  in- 
habitants* wespons  and  implcnientB  for  husbandry,  so  that  they  are  leil  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition. They  have  nothing  left  to  support  themselves  but  what  grain  they  have  growing, 
and  that  (bey  cannot  gel  saved  for  want  of  tools  to  work  with,  and  very  few  to  be  got  hem. 

**  This  affair  happened  at  a  very  unfortunate  hour,  when  all  the  militia  of  the  county 
were  called  up  to  Fort  Schuyler  to  guard  nine  batteaux  about  half  laden.  It  wa^  said  tha 
enemy  intended  to  take  them  on  their  passing  to  Fort  Schuyler.  There  was  scarce  a  man 
left  that  was  oble  to  go.  It  seems  that  every  thing  conspired  for  our  destruction  in  tUa 
quarter ;  one  whole  district  almuet  destroyed,  and  the  best  regiment  of  militia  in  the  eoanty 
rendered  unable  to  help  themselves  or  the  public.  This  I  refer  you  to  Gen.  Rensselaer  fat 
the  truth  of, 

**  This  spring,  when  we  found  that  we  were  not  likely  to  get  any  assistance,  and  kiMW 
that  we  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  enemy,  we  were  obliged  to  work  and  build  onr* 
selves  foru  for  our  defence,  which  we  had  nesirly  completed,  and  could  have  had  our  livea 
and  eifects  oecure,  had  we  got  liberty  to  have  made  use  of  them.  But  that  must  not  be, 
we  must  turn  out  of  th(>m  ;  not  that  we  have  any  thing  against  aasisting  the  general  to  open 
the  communicaiion  to  Fort  Schuyler,  but  atill  doubtal  what  has  happened  while  we  w%n 
gone.  But  i'  was  still  insisted  on,  that  there  was  no  danger  when  we  were  all  out ;  that  in 
my  opinion  there  never  has  been  such  a  blunder  committed  in  the  county  since  the  war 
commenced,  nor  the  militia  so  much  put  out ;  and  to  send  generals  here  without  men,  la 
like  sending  a  man  to  the  woods  to  chop  without  an  axe.  I  am  sensible  had  the  genstal 
had  sufiicioni  men,  that  he  would  have  bieen  able  to  have  given  satis£u:tiQn  both  to  the  pub- 
lic and  inhabitants  here.** 

The  parents  of  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  Mohawk  chieftain^ 
resided  at  the  Canajoharie  castle,  the  central  of  the  three  castles  of 
the  Mohawks,  in  their  native  valley.  He  appears  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  year  1742,  on  the  banks  of  the  Onio,  while  his  parentf 
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were  on  a  hunting  excurrion  in 
that  part  of  the  country.*  **  In 
July,  1761,  he  was  sent,  by  Shr 
William  Johnson,  to  the  *  Moor's 
yy  )    Charity  school/  at  Lebanon,  Con- 

^  necticut,  established  by  the  Rev. 

Fkc^imiu.fBr^^.mn^iur^  j)^  Wheclock,  which  was  after- 

ward  removed  to  Dartmouth,  and  became  the  foundation  of  Dart* 
mouth  College.  The  following  mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  me- 
moirs of  that  gentleman : — 

**  Sir  William  Johnson,  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  North 
America,  was  very  friendly  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Wheelock,  and,  at 
his  request,  sent  to  the  school,  at  various  times,  several  boys  of  the 
Mohawks  to  be  instructed.  One  of  them  was  the  since  celebrated 
Joseph  Brant ;  who,  after  receiving  his  education,  was  particularly 
noticed  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  employed  by  him  in  public  busi- 
ness. He  has  been  very  useful  in  advancing  the  civilization  of  his 
countrymen,  and  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  a  military  officer  of 
extensive  influence  among  the  Indians  in  Upper  Canada." 

In  confirmation  of  these  statements  it  may  be  added,  that  he  trans- 
lated into  the  Mohawk  language  the  gospel  of  St  Mark,  and  assisted 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  episcopal  missionary,  in  translating  a  num- 
ber of  religious  works  into  the  Indian  tongue.  Brant  being  a  neigh- 
bor, and  under  the  influence  of  the  Johnson  family,  he  took  up  arms 
against  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionarv  contest  ^  Combining 
the  natural  sagacity  of  the  Indian,  with  the  skill  and  science  of 
the  civilized  man,  he  was  a  formidable  foe.  He  was  a  dreadful 
terror  to  the  frontiers.  His  passions  were  strong.  In  his  inter- 
course he  was  affable  and  polite,  and  communicated  freely  rela- 
tive to  his  conduct  He  often  said  that  during  the  war  he  had  killed 
but  one  man  in  cold  blood,  and  that  act  he  ever  afler  regretted.  He 
said,  he  had  taken  a  man  prisoner,  and  was  examining  him ;  the  pris- 
oner hesitated,  and  as  he  thought  equivocated.  Enraged  at  what  he 
considered  obstinacy,  he  struck  him  down.  It  turned  out  that  the 
man's  apparent  obstinacy  arose  from  a  natural  hesitancy  of  speech. 

^  In  person,  Brant  was  about  the  middling  size,  of  a  square,  stout 
build,  fitted  rather  for  enduring  hardships  than  for  quick  movements. 
His  complexion  was  lighter  than .  that  of  most  of  the  Indians,  which 
resulted,  perhaps,  from  his  less  exposed  manner  of  living.  This  cir- 
cumstance, probably,  gave  rise  to  a  statement,  which  has  been  oflen 
repeated,  that  he  was  of  mixed  origin.  He  was  married  in  the  win- 
ter of  1779  to  a  daughter  of  Col.  Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman. 
The  circumstances  of  his  marriage  are  somewhat  singular.     He  was 

*  The  lodUa  name  of  Brant  was  Thayendaiugea,  a  word  signifying,  it  is  said,  twoa-stiekSm 
cf'.tDOod-boun(Ltogetherf  denoting  strength.  The  life  of  Brant,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  haf 
been  recently  wntten  by  William  L.  Stone,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
New  York.  This  valuable  and  highly  interesting  worii  is  one  of  great  research,  and  enu 
braces  a  fiiU  hisUMy  of  the  bonier  wan  of  the  mvolulioii,  and  mnoh  other  matter  coniiected 
wiliiliidivifaiitoiy. 
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present  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Moore  from  Cherry  Valley,  who  had 
oecn  carried  away  a  prisoner,  and  who  married  an  officer  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Niagara. 

Brant  had  lived  with  his  wife  for  some  time  previous,  according  to 
the  Indian  custom,  without  marriage ;  but  now  insisted  that  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  should  be  performed.  This  was  accordingly  done  by 
Col.  Butler,  who  was  still  considered  a  magistrate.  Alter  the  war 
he  removed,  with  his  nation,  to  Canada.  There  he  was  employed  in 
transacting  important  business  for  his  tribe.  He  went  out  to  Eng- 
land after  the  war,  and  was  honorably  received  there.  He  died  about 
ten  or  fifteen  years  since,  at  Brantford,  Haldiman  county.  Upper 
Canada,  where  his  family  now  reside.  One  of  his  sons,  a  very  in- 
telligent man,  has  been  returned  to  the  Colonial  Assembly." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the  three  Mohawk 
castles,  which  were  situated  in  this  vicinity,  by  the  French  and  Indi- 
ans, in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country.  It  is  drawn  from  Colden's 
History  of  the  Six  Nations. 

In  January,  1692-3,  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians,  amounting 
to  six  or  seven  hundred,  started  on  an  expedition  from  Canada,  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  the  Five  Nations,  who  had  the  previous 
summer  carried  the  war  into  Canada,  and  in  small  parties  had  rav- 
aged the  whole  country.  Count  de  Frontenac  chose  the  winter  sea- 
son for  this  incursion,  when  the  enemy  could  not,  without  great  hard- 
ship, keep  scouts  abroad  to  discover  them,  or  their  allies,  the  English, 
give  assistance. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  they  set  out  from  la  Prairie  de  Magda^ 
kine,  and  endured  innumerable  hardships.  The  ground  was  at  that 
time  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  and  the  foremost,  marching  on  snow- 
shoes,  beat  a  track  for  tnose  which  followed.  At  night  the  army  was 
accustomed  to  divide  itself  into  small  groups,  and  each  party  to  dig 
a  hole  in  the  snow,  throwing  up  the  snow  all  around,  but  highest  to- 
wards that  side  from  whence  tne  wind  blew.  The  ground  was  then 
covered  with  the  small  branches  of  fir-trees,  and  each  man  wrapped 
in  his  cloak  with  his  feet  pointed  towards  a  fire  in  the  centre,  would 
thus  pass  the  night 

They  passed  by  Schenectady  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  two 
first  forts  of  the  Mohawks  being  in  the  neighborhood  ot  the  English 
settlements,  were  not  fortified,  and  were  therefore  easily  taken.  At  the 
last  Mohawk  fort,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned,  they  met  with  con- 
siderable resistance,  and  the  French  lost  thirty  men  before  the  Indi- 
Hm  submitted.  The  Indians  at  Schenectady  having  obtained  infer-* 
mation  of  the  capture  of  their  castles,  sent  to  Albany  for  assistance 
to  pursue  the  enemy.  Col.  Peter  Schuyler,  with  a  body  of  militia, 
regulars,  and  Indians,  pursued  the  enemy  on  their  retreat,  and  had  a 
severe  skirmish  with  them.  On  the  20th,  Col.  Schuyler  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  pursuit,  the  weather  being  very  cold  and  provisions 
scarce.  Schuyler  lost  only  8  men  killed  and  14  wounaed.  The 
French  lost  59  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  several  by  deser- 
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tion.  Schuyler's  Indians  ate  the  bodies  of  the  French  whom  they 
found.  The  colonel  was  invited  to  partake  of  broth  with  them  :  he 
ate  quite  hearty  until,  putting  the  ladle  into  the  kettle  to  draw  out 
more,  he  brought  up  a  Frenchman's  hand,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
appetite. 

The  French  arrived  at  their  settlements  in  a  state  of  starvationy 
having  been  obliged  to  eat  their  shoes  on  their  march. 

Charleston,  organized  in  1788,  by  the  name  of  Mohawk;  part 
erected  into  a  separate  town,  and  the  residue  called  Charleston* 
in  1793 ;  from  Fonda  S.  8  miles,  from  Albany  40.  Charleston, 
Charleston  Four  Comers,  and  Bensonville,  are  post-offices.  Pop. 
2,103. 

Florida,  taken  from  Mohawk  in  1793;  from  Albany  35  miles. 
Pop.  5,162.  The  town  was  settled  by  some  Dutch  families  from 
Schenectady,  who  in  1750  were  joined  by  some  Germans,  subse- 
quently by  Irisli  and  Dutch,  and  lastly  by  New  Englanders.  Fort 
Hunter,  5  miles  SB.  of  Fonda,  is  a  small  settlement.  Port  Jack- 
son, on  the  Eric  canal,  is  a  flourishing  village.  Minaville,  4  miles  S. 
of  the  canal,  is  a  village  of  about  40  dwelling.  Fort  Hunter,  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  line  of  the  canal  in  this  town,  was  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  colonial  history.  At  this  place  also  stood  Queen 
Anne's  ChapeL  a  stone  structure,  built  by  Queen  Anne  of  England 
for  the  use  of  the  Mohawk  Indians.  The  English  Episcopal  mis- 
sions to  the  Mohawks  appear  to  have  been  commenced  as  early  as 
1702,  and  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Glen,  taken  irom  Charleston  in  1823;  from  Albany  43  miles. 
Pop.  3,697.  This  town  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch.  Ful- 
tonville,  on  the  canal,  1  mile  S.  from  Fonda,  57  from  Albany,  and  53 
from  Utica,  has  about  50  dwellings,  and  a  Dutch  Reformed  church. 
Auriesville  or  Smithtown,  on  the  canal,  3  miles  E.  of  Fultonville,  and 
Voorheesville,  are  small  settlements. 

"Somewhere  between  this  [Schoharie]  creek  and  Caughnawaga,  commenced  an  Indiui 
road  or  fooupath,  which  led  to  Schoharie.  Near  this  road,  and  within  the  northern  bounds 
nf  Schoharie  county,  has  been  seen  from  time  immemorial  a  large  pile  of  scones,  whieh  has 
given  the  name  *  stone  heap  patent'  to  the  tract  on  which  it  occurs,  as  may  be  seen  from  ancMiit 
deeds.  Indian  tradition^saith  that  a  Mohawk  murdered  a  brother  (or  two  of  them)  on  tbii 
spot,  and  that  this  tumulus  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  event.  A  similar  practice  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  vogue  among  the  Hebrews ;  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  many 
heaps  of  stones,  called  *  cairns,*  are  to  be  found,  probably  constructed  for  a  similar  purpose^ 
May  not  the  bones  of  this  Indian  Abel  be  found  here  sepulchred  7  Every  indiWUnsI 
passing  this  way  made  an  offering  to  propitiate  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  or  the  Mioetts 
of  the  place ;  which  was  performed  by  the  act  of  adding  another  stone  to  the  pile ;  sad  a 
person  was  but  a  few  years  since  living,  who  had  witnessed  this  ceremony.  It  waaoHi- 
fidently  believed  by  the  Indians  that  those  who  neglected  to  do  it  would  mset  with  ssiflb 

misfortune In  the  eariy  settlement  of  the  province,  Benoni  Van  Corlear,  a  grett 

ftivorite  and  friend  of  the  Indians,  on  a  certain  occasion,  passed  this  stone  heap  in  company 
with  a  party  of  Mohawks  on  their  way  to  Canada.  They  all  east  a  stone  upon  the  pile 
except  Van  Corlear,  who  refused,  alleging  that  it  would  be  foUy  for  him  to  comply  with 
an  idle  superstition.  His  Indian  companions  considered  the  matter  in  a  more  aericnis  ligh^ 
and  exproned  great  alarm  lest  some  mishap  might  befall  him  or  the  party.  These  presages 
were  not  unreal,  for  by  one  of  those  coincidences  which  the  Almighty  sometimes  perauis. 
Van  Corlear  lost  his  life  before  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  Ha  was  drowaad  ia 
the  lake  now  called  Lake  Champlain.  The  Indians  in  memory  of  diis  event  called  it  Van 
Corisai^  Lake,  which  ntme  it  retained  for  some  tims,  until  called  by  the  Canadian  CallMw 
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Be  priaoM  '  Lk  SacnnunC  ft  *tie  rawoD  the;  hsd  wlected,  uid  mad  id  ntera  for  w- 
enmennt  purpoaea." 

MiNDEM  waff  taken  from  Canajoharie  in  1798.  The  town  was 
•ettled  at  an  early  period  by  Germana,  who  suflcred  severely  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  and  lories  during  the  revolutionary  wnr. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  agreeably  diversified  by  gentle  hills 
and  fertile  valleys  fiiTMohawk  river  and  Otsquake  creek.  Pop,  3,507. 
The  village  of  Fort  Plain  is  situated  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  Erie 
caoal,  15  miles  from  Fonda,  12  miles  from  Cherry  Valley,  22  from 
Cooperstown,  and  <tO  from  Albany :  it  consists  of  about  80  houses, 
2  churches — 1  Presbyterian,  1  UniversaUst — a  printing  office,  and  a 
Dumber  of  mills. 


Aitcient  Blockhoute,  Fort  Plain, 


The  above  is  said  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  Fori  Plain,  from 
which  the  village  derives  its  name. 

"  The  Ibn  wia  (ilualed  an  the  brow  of  iha  hill,  sboat  half  ■  mils  DocthweM  oT  iht  *tt< 
Ugt,  so  u  lo  camiDuid  n  full  view  of  the  vtlley,  and  the  riae  oT  iha  ground,  (br  aaranl 
Dulaa  in  any  dimclion  ;  and  bcnce  it  doabilen  derived  iM  name,  bacauae  ila  bemliliil  loca- 
don  commanded  a  '  plain'  view  of  ibe  aurrouDding  country.  It  wba  enaeled  \>y  the  gor- 
■ninwni,  a*  a  furireu,  and  place  of  retreat  and  aafety  for  the  jnhabitinta  and  ^luilicB  in 
case  of  iacnniona  train  the  Indiana,  who  were  than,  and,  indeed,  mure  or  leo  during  the 
whole  ravolnlianuT  war,  infeaiing  the  aetilemanta  uf  ihi«  whole  regiun.  Ila  form  wa«  aa 
oelafoii,  haiiag  port-hoiea  for  heiTy  ordnance  and  muakela  on  every  aide.  It  Mrotainad 
thrM  aOmaa  or  apartmenu.  The  fam  tiorj  wu  thirty  feel  in  diameter ;  Ibe  aecond,  forty 
faei;  Ibe  third,  fifty  feet;  the  laat  two  aiuriea  projecting  five  feet,  aa  repraKnled  by  the 
drawing  afumaid.  It  wa*  consirurtcd  throughout  of  hewn  timber  about  lifteen  incbea 
aquare ;  and.  brsidca  ilie  pon-hidpK  aiiiresBid,  the  second  and  third  sloiiea  had  perpendicular 
port.holen  through  ihusc  puna  that  prajpcicd,  bo  aa  to  tSard  the  rcgulara  and  militia,  or  aat. 
Ikia  garriioncd  in  the  fun,  annoying  fnciliiiea  of  defence  fur  thonwelvea,  wivea,  and  chil- 
dren, in  cane  of  claw  aaaault  frum  the  rrlentleaa  lavage.  Whenever  acoula  came  in  wiA 
Adioga  that  a  hostile  party  woa  appniaching,  a  cannon  was  fired  from  tho  fort  aa  a  aignal  to 
Bee  to  it  fin  aafpty. 

"  la  ihv  carJy  part  of  the  war  there  waa  built,  by  the  inhabitania  probablf,  at  or  near  the 
^ta  of  the  one  Bb.ivc  di-Hcribeii,  a  fuilificalion,  of  nrnterialB  and  conairuction  that  ill  com. 
ported  with  the  iiae  and  purpose!  for  which  ii  waa  intended.  Thia  induced  gavemment  to 
erect  another,  (Fur'  Plain,)  under  the  aupciintendence  of  an  experienced  French  engineer. 
Aa  a  iriaca  of  architecture,  it  waa  well  wrought  and  neatly  finiahed.  and  aurpuaed  all  lb* 
farta  in  that  region.  After  the  termtnatian  of  the  raTalutionaiy  war.  Fort  Plain  waa  uaad 
fcr  aome  yean  aa  a  depoait  uf  military  atorea,  under  the  direction  uf  Captain  B.  Hudaoa. 
ThiM  Man*  Kara  finally  oidarad  by  the  Uaiiad  Slalaa  goraiBBaiil  Id  b«  vatBOTcd  to  Al. 
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kan;.  Tfas  fori  i«  demoli^ed.  Nathin|[  of  it  renuiiu  aicept  ■  drcmtnallatiaD  v  trmdi, 
wUch,  although  nearly  objilented  by  the  plough,  alill  indicate!  to  th*  auioim  tiueUar 
■qSeicDl  evidcDC*  oft  fartilicaiion  in  da)-B  bygone." — Part  FiaiH  Jnirifl,D*e.  36,  IBST. 

Hcndrick,  a  celebrated  Indian  chietlain,  lived  in  this  town.  He  ia 
sometimes  called  old  King  Hendrick,  and  the  great  Hendrlck. 

"  *  The  ajte  of  his  house,'  snyii  Dr.  Dwighi,  '  ii  a  hondaome  elpTBDon,  canunBnding  ■ 
MMuidcTHble  prospect  of  ibe  neighboring  rouniry.  Ii  will  be  aufHcient  (o  ohaerre  here, 
that  for  capacity,  bravery,  vigor  of  mind,  and  immavcBble  inieghiy  united,  he  excelled  all 
the  aborieinat  inhabilanls  of  the  United  Statca  of  whom  any  knowledge  hsa  come  down  to 
the  prreent  time.  A  ficnileman  of  very  reaprclable  character,  who  was  proem  al  a  comu 
eil  hatd  H'iih  ilie  Sii  NaiioiiK,  by  the  goicmur  of  New  York,  and  aeireral  agtnia  of  diaiiDe- 
tioD  friim  N*w  England,  informed  ine  thai  hia  figure  and  countenance  were  ■ogtilarl]'  inw 

rMVc  and  ciiinnmnding ;  that  hia  eluqutMice  was  of  the  aanic  aupeiior  cbarscler,  and  that 
apppar<-il  ui^  it'  lurn  io  coiiirul  other  men,  and  posscMcd  an  air  of  majeny  norivilled 
within  hill  knowledge.'  In  the  Frem-li  ware  he  leil  forth  bn  Molinwk  warriora  and  fought 
lida  by  eidc  wiih  Sir  William  Jahn<>on.  Thiuu^h  nil  the  inuiguea  of  die  French  be  le- 
mained  faithful  to  his  alliance.  He  waa  also  higblf  ealremed  by  the  white  inhabtianB. 
During  B;)nie  of  the  negutiuliona  with  the  IndinoB  of  FcntwylTaniu  and  the  infaabilanti  of 
thai  slate,  Hunilrick  wus  prrsenl  al  Philadelphiit.  His  likeness  was  taken,  and  a  wax  figure 
■flerward  made  which  was  a  very  good  itniialion.  AlUr  lbs  death  of  Hendrick,  an  old 
friend,  a  white  man,  viailcd  Philadelphia,  and  among  other  thinga  was  ahown  Ihia  wax 
fignre.  It  occupied  a  niche,  and  wut  uol  observed  by  him  until  he  had  appntaehei)  within 
a  hw  feel.  The  riiendahip  of  former  daya  came  freiih  over  his  memoi?,  and  foiKetling  for 
the  moment  Ilvndrick's  death,  he  rushed  forward  and  clasped  in  his  axiiia  the  frail,  ie; 
image  of  the  chieRain." 

MoHAiTK,  the  ancient  Cauehnawaga,  recently  organized,  was  form- 
erly the  southern  section  of  the  town  of  Johnstown,  from  which  it 
was  taken  in  1637.  Pop.  3,106.  Since  the  formation  of  the  new 
county  of  Fulton,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Montgomery  county  has  been 


East  view  of  the  Courthouse  and  Hotel  in  Fonda. 


located  in  this  town.  The  above  is  an  engraving  of  the  courthouse 
and  hotel  recently  erected  in  the  new  village  of  Fonda.  The  railrosid 
passes  between  these  two  buildings.  The  central  part  of  the  village 
of  Caughnawa^  is  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  courthouse, 
and  consists  of  about  30  dwelling-houses,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mohawk,  40  miles  from  Albany,  and  4  miles  S.  from  Johnstown. 
The  village  occupies  tho  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  tht;  Mohawk  tribe.'  Its  name,  Caughnawaga,  is 
laid  to  signify  "  a  coffin,"  which  it  received  from  the  circumatonce  of 
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there  being,  in  the  river  oppoaite  the  place,  a  laree  black  stone,  {still 
to  be  seeni)  resembling  a  coffin,  and  projecting  above  the  surface  at 
low  water. 

The  annexed  is  a  representation  of 
the  ancient  Dutch  church  in  Caughna- 
waga.  It  is  a  massive  stone  structure, 
and  is  believed  lo  have  been  erected  in 
1763.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  the  stone  tablet  which 
was  iormerly  placed  over  the  door. 

"  Komt  iaett  ons  op  gaen  tot  den 
Bergh  des  Heereo,  to  den  huyse  dei 
Godes  Jacobs,  op  dat  hy  ons  ieere  van 
syne  wegen,  en  dat  wy  wandele  in 
syne  pa  den." 

["  Come  ye,  inil  let  ua  go  tip  to  ttw  monnUiinof 
the  Lord  ;  lo  ihe  honM  of  ihe  God  of  Jacob,  uid 
bo  will  [each  ui  hiawiyi,  uid  w«  will  walk  in  hii 

Church,  Mohaak 

The  followmg.  relating  to  the  history  of  this  town,  is  taken  from 
a  newspaper  published  m  Schenectady  a  few  years  since, 

**  The  Caughnowsga  6«u  eilend  from  ihe  weslera  bsH  of  Tripe'i  HiiJ  lo  ihe  CiyaduUa 
eraek,  ■  dbunce  of  four  miles.  A  patent  foi  2,500  Bcres  of  theae  fliis,  h'bs  gnnted  in  the 
TNT  1713,  10  Jobn,  Euwird,  and  Margaret  Collins.  These  individuals  stiened  lo  Myndert 
Womple,  Douw  Fonda,  and  Hepdhck  A.  Viooman ;  and  many  of  their  descendants  an 
pn^rielore  at  the  present  day. 

"  Unnl  1696,  there  were  no  buildings  on  Ihe  rite  where  Caughnawiga  now  stands,  ex. 
cept  a  Dutch  chutch  edifice  and  a  parsonage.  This  church  waa  founded  in  1762.  by  the 
patronage  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Its  principal  benefariore  were  the  Fonda,  Vrooman, 
Wemple,  snd  Veedcr  ftmilies.  The  church  edifice  is  eiill  standing,  but  in  a  dilapidaisd 
condition.  Iia  lirsi  pastor  was  the  Rev,  Thomas  Romeyn,  who  died  in  1794.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Van  Home,  of  New  Jersey,  who  continued  hia  paitotal 
dntiea  until  a  few  years  since. 

"Caughnawago  hardly  deserved  io  be  called  a  hamlet  until  1795,  when  Mesa™.  Douw 
and  Hem;  Fonda,  of  Albany,  erected  several  buildings. 

"  TTiis  place  (uHercd  much  during  the  revolution.  Al  Ihe  western  eitromity  of  the  flali, 
is  *  small  hill  called  by  the  Dutch  '  Tfaburg"  ur  Teahill.  It  waa  i  place  of  reson,  dtiring 
the  tune  of  die  French  war,  by  the  Ctugbnawaga  ladies  during  the  absence  rf  their  bus. 
bands,  to  indulge  in  their  delicious  beverage  of  lis.  Il  was  considered  a  good  place  of  re- 
treat from  danger,  and  from  which  the  approach  of  the  enemy  might  be  seen.  The  Mo. 
hawk  name  of  ihia  elcvn'ion  is  '  Kahtia-nanda,'  or  *  hil)  of  berriea  f  probably  because 
manyberriea  arc  found  there.  The  ancient  Mohawks  required  their  male  papooses  to  nm 
up  and  down  this  hill,  and  those  who  flagged  under  the  exercise,  were  deemed  unqualified 
10  endure  ihe  fatigues  of  war. 

"The  first  settlers  of  Tripe's  Hill,  were  respectable  yeomen.  Nicholss  Hanson's  family 
emigrsied  Ihiihrr  abont  1795,  from  Albany.  His  son  Hendiick  wss  the  first  while  child 
bom  in  the  Mohawk  valley  west  of  Schenectady,  on  the  north  side  of  ibe  river.  About 
1738,  a  New  Englandcr  by  the  name  of  Bowen,  and  a  Mr.  Putnam  from  Schenectady,  took 
Bp  their  residence  hero.  The  descendants  of  the  Hansons  and  Pulnama  are  lo  found  lo 
thia  day  iii  Ihis  region,  and  the  creek  on  the  easteni  side  of  Tripe'a  Hill  received  its  tmhw 
Inim  the  circumetance  uf  the  Puinam  family  owning  the  )snd  through  which  it  passes. 

"About  the  time  the  colonies  declared  their  independence,  ihe  Bowen,  with  several 

other  families,  took  part  wiih  ibi>  mother  caunti7  and  moved  to  Canada.    They  were  in. 

daced  lo  take  this  cour<e  in  consequence  of  ifaeir  atlachmenl  to  Sr  William  Johoaon,  who, 

whaievEr  his  Isalts  might  have  been,  pwwratad  anvch  irannJtewiediMM  and  braerolaod*. 
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Hid  he  lived  during  tlu  nvoludonu;  eonleet,  it  h  genenllj  belieTad  ha  wimld  han  doo* 

much  lOK'ards  leslraining  [he  ferocity  of  ihe  bloodlbint]'  luties  itid  their  mvica  allka, 
whiMe  murdeiou!  iiiackB  on  ihc  ilpfencelese  inhabitanle  of  ibr  vdky,'  ire  no  famam  in 
mdiiion.  Bui  the  irmnds  of  Sir  WiUiam  did  not  descend  on  his  hod  Sir  John  Jobnon. 
The  latter  nitb  >  putf  of  tones,  moat  of  whom  hod  fomierly  rpsided  ii  Tripc'ii  Hill,  and 
■mong  whom  Henry  and  William  Bowen  held  conspicuous  stsiiuns,  mide  nn  Errangemeal 
Eh-  ■  deaceni  un  (his  seiiUmeni.  The  mosi  imIoub  uhi^  «t  the  '  Hill'  wu  Girrei  Puuiui^ 
e^iuin  ofa  company  of  rangers.  He  had  rendered  himself  particularly  obnuiiuus  to  the 
Briiiah  in  consequence  of  the  frarleaa  and  lealous  siaod  which  he  had  taken  a^iBitiat  ihen> 
On  the  liflh  of  May,  ITeO,  he  received  orders  to  repair  lo  Fort  Hunter;  uhiih  he  diJ, 
Uhiii^'  hi!  family  along  with  him.  He  leased  bis  house  lo  William  Gort  anJ  Jun>,»  Plateau, 
two  ilTit^lishmen,  who,  althouijh  torics,  took  no  active  pan  auii  were  iherefuia  unmolested 
by  the  whifiii.  About  midnight  on  the  SOlh  of  May,  Sir  John's  party  reached  the  '  Hill,' 
and  ■[eahh]ly  enlering  Mr.  Pulnatn's  liouse,  lOBlantly  Itilled  and  scalped  ita  inmates.  The 
hapli'ifl  riciims  had  not  an  opportunity  to  reveal  ihemselTe*.  The  enemy  supposed  tb<-y 
had  the  BcalpB  of  Captain  Putnam  and  his  son,  and  were  not  undeceived  nnlil  ibe  murning 
light  reveal,  d  to  them  the  corpses  of  their  two  brother  (oriea,  Gorl  and  Plateau.  "Tha 
•■mo  night  Henry  Hanson,  a  lealoua  whig,  was  also  murdered." 

The  annexed  is  a  represratation 
of  the  house  of  Col.  Butler  the  loyal- 
ist, and  is  probably  the  oldest  dwell- 
ing in  the  town ;  it  is  now  owned 
;  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilson.     It  is 
t  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence 
I  about  one  mile  in  a  NE.  direction 
from  the  courthouse,  in  Fonda,  over- 
BuiUr't  Heutt,  Mnhatpi.  looking  the  beautiful  Mohawk  val- 

ley at  this  place.  At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  revolutionary  war, 
John  Butler  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  Trjon  county 
militia,  of  which  Guy  Johnson  was  the  colonel,  and  Jelles  Fonda  the 
major.  Sir  John  Johnson  had  been  commissioned  a  general  after 
the  decease  of  his  father.  "  Colonel  John  Butler,"  says  Mr.  Tryon, 
in  his  Annals,  "  had  some  pood  traits  of  character,  and  in  his  calmer 
moments  would  regret  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Indians  and 
torics;  but  Walter  Butler  was  distinguished  from  youth  fur  his  severe 
acrimonious  disposition.  After  the  massacre  at  Cherry  Valley  he 
went  lo  Quebec ;  but  Gen.  Ilaldiman,  governor  of  Canada,  gave  out 
.  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him." 

Palatine,  organized  in  1782;  from  Fonda,  W.,  14  miles.  This 
town  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  in  1724,  and  though  constantly 
under  cultivation,  ever  since  that  time  its  choice  lands  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  lost  any  of  their  original  fertility !  Palatine  is  13  miles 
W.  of  Johnstown,  on  the  river,  turnpike,  and  Utica  railroad.  Pala- 
tine Bridge  is  also  on  the  river,  turnpike,  and  railroad,  immediately 
opposite  Canajoharie  village,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
(See  view  of  Canajoharie.)  Stone  Arabia  is  3  miles  N.  trom  Cana- 
joharie. The  above  are  all  small  villages.  Pop.  2,S45.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  there  was  a  small  stockade  erected  in  this  town, 
at  Stone  Arabia,  called  Fort  Paris.  When  Sir  John  Johnson  was 
ravaging  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  in  1780,  this  fort  was  in  command 
of  Col.  Brown,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  Gen. 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  pursuing  Sir  John  up  the  valley,  having 
received  information  that  he  intended  to  attack  Fort  Paris  on  the 
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1  ©th  of  Oct,  despatched  orders  to  Col.  Brown  to  march  out  and  check 
liis  advance,  while  he  fell  upon  his  rear.  Col.  Brown  accordingly 
sallied  forth,  and  gave  Sir  John  battle  near  the  site  of  a  former  work, 
oalled  Fort  Keyser.  Van  Rensselaer  having  failed  to  advance  at  the 
appointed  time.  Brown's  force  was  too  feeble  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  Col.  Brown  fell  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  little  divi- 
sion, of  which  from  forty  to  forty-five  were  also  slain,  and  the  re- 
mainder sought  safety  in  flight.* 

Root,  taken  from  Canajoharie  and  Charleston  in  1823;  from 
Albany  51  miles.  Sprackers  Basin,  on  the  canal,  9  miles  W.  of 
Fonda,  and  Curry  town,  are  small  villages.  **  In  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the 
Nose,  near  the  river,  is  a  remarkable  cavern  known  as  Mitchell's 
Cave.  Fourteen  apartments,  some  it  is  said  at  the  depth  of  500  feet, 
have  been  visited.  The  ceilings  are  ornamented  with  stalactites,  the 
walls  with  incrustations,  and  the  floors  with  stalagmites.  On  the 
Plattekill,  a  mile  from  the  river,  there  is  a  waterfall  of  about  80  feet 
in  10  rods,  with  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  50  feet."     Pop.  2,000. 

St.  Johnsville,  recently  taken  from  Oppenheim  of  Fulton  county. 
The  township  is  small  in  its  territorial  limits,  being  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk.  Pop.  1,923.  The  village 
of  St  Johnsville  is  about  20  miles  from  Fonda,  and  77  from  Albany. 
In  the  fall  of  1780,  when  Sir  John  Johnson  ravaged  the  Mohawk 
valley,  he  made  a  stand  near  the  western  line  of  this  town,  when  pur- 
sued by  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer.  This  was  at  Fox's  mills,  about  eight 
miles  above  Fort  Plank,  (or  as  it  is  now  called.  Fort  Plain,)  and  two 
miles  below  the  upper  Mohawk  castle.  \ 

"  On  the  north  side  and  on  a  flat,  partly  surrounded  by  a  bend  of 
the  river,  he  posted  his  regiment  of  regulars  and  tories.  A  small 
breastwork  was  thrown  across  the  neck  of  land.  The  Indians  occu- 
pied a  tract  of  elevated  land  to  the  north,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  which  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  shrub  oak%     In 

*  Colonel  Brown  was  a  brave  soldier  of  high  moral  worth.  He  was  early  in  the  senrice, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Canada.  Col.  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Bnuit, 
states  that  Col.  Brown  detected,  or  believed  he  detected,  a  design  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Ar. 
nold  to  play  the  traitor  when  the  American  army  was  at  Sorcl,  by  an  attempt  to  run  off 
with  the  American  flotilla  and  sell  out  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  During  the  winter  of  1776-7, 
while  Arnold  and  many  other  officers  were  quartered  in  Albany,  a  difficulty  arose  between 
him  and  Col.  Brown.  The  latter  published  a  handbill  severely  reflecting  on  Arnold,  and 
concluded  with  these  remarkable  words — **  Money  is  this  maiCs  God,  and  to  get  enough 
of  it  he  would  sacrifice  his  country."  This  publication  produced  qtiile  a  sensation  among 
the  officers.  Arnold  was  greatly  excited ;  he  appUed  a  variety  of  course  and  harsh  epithets 
to  Col.  Brown,  calling  him  a  scoundrel,  and  threatened  to  kick  him  wherever  he  shoald 
meet  him.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  latter,  he  proceeded  to  the  dining  place  of  Ar- 
nold,  where  a  company  of  officers  were  assembled  ;  going  directly  up  to  Arnold  he  stopped, 
and  looked  him  in  the  eye.  After  a  pause  of  a  moment,  he  observed :  "  /  understand,  sir, 
that  you  have  said  you  would  kick  me:  I  now  present  myself  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  put  your  threat  into  execution  !"  Another  brief  pause  ensued.  Arnold  opened  not  his 
lips.  Brown  then  said  to  him — **  Sir^/ou  are  a  dirty  scoundrel .'"  Arnold  still  remained 
silent.  Col.  Brown,  after  apologizing  to  the  gentlemen  present  for  his  intrusion,  left  tiie 
room.  Arnold  appears  to  have  kept  an  unbroken  silence  on  this  occasion,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  fur  on  the  supposition  that  he  feared  to  provoke  inquiry  on  the  charges  of  CoL 
Brown.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Brown  has  recently  been  erected  by  bis  son* 
It  Sume  Aimbis. 
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this  position  Sir  John  awaited  the  approach  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  was  joined  by  the  Canajoharic  militia  and  the  tories  from  Fort 
Plain  under  Col.  Du  Bois.  After  a  slight  skirmish,  the  Indians  were 
driven  from  their  position,  and  lied  up  the  river  to  the  fording  place, 
near  the  castle,  where  they  crossed,  and  directed  their  course  towards 
the  Susquehannah.  Sir  John's  troops  made  a  more  effective  resist- 
ance, though  they  were  almost  exhausted  by  the  forced  marches 
which  they  had  made  and  the  labors  they  had  performed.  The  at- 
tack had  been  commenced  late  in  the  day.  Though  it  was  conducted 
witli  considerable  spirit,  night  came  on  before  the  works  of  Sir  John 
were  carried.  In  this  situation  Gen.  A'an  Rensselaer  ordered  his 
troops  to  fall  back  a  mile  and  encamp.  Many  of  the  militia  were  en- 
raged on  account  of  this  order,  and  refused  to  obey  it.  They  re- 
mained during  most  of  the  night,  and  took  several  prisoners,  who 
informed  them  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  offering  to  capit- 
ulate, when  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  ordered  his  troops  to  fall  back. 
A  detachment  of  the  Canajoharie  militia  under  Col.  Clyde  took  one 
of  their  field-pieces  during  the  night. 

**  On  tlie  following  morning,  when  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  advanced 
with  his  troops,  the  enemy  had  entirely  disappeared.  They  had  left 
their  ground,  and  retreated  up  the  river  a  short  distance,  and  then 
crossed  to  the  south.  The  river  was  deep  and  rapid  where  it  formed 
the  bend,  which  would  have  ensured  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  a  com- 
plete victory  had  he  prosecuted  his  attack  with  more  vigor.  A 
detachment  was  sent  in  pursuit,  who  discovered  in  the  trail  of  the 
enemy  evidence  of  the  extreme  state  to  w-hich  they  were  reduced 
by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  whole  country  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  from  Caughnawaga  to  Stone  Arabia  and  Palatine,  had  been 
devastated — which,  with  the  ravages  of  Brant  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  in  the  previous  August,  almost  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  Mohawk  settlements. 

"  If  here  and  there  a  little  settlement  escaped  their  ravages,  each 
were  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  affording  temporary  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, and,  like  them,  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  buried  up  by  the 
next  whirlwind  which  should  sweep  over  tne  land." 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY. 

The  county  and  city  of  New  York  are  of  the  same  extent,  com- 

|)rising  the  whole  of  New  York,  or  Manhattan  Island,  about  14i  miles 
ong,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two  mUes  in  width ;  area  21 J  square 
miles,  or  13,920  acres.  It  is  bounded  <m  the  north  and  east  by  liaer- 
lem  and  East  rivers,  south  and  west  by  the  Hudson,  or  by  New  York 
bay  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  legal  subdivisions  of  the 
county  and  city  are  the  wards,  17  in  number,  of  various  extent^  ac^ 
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cording  to  local  convenience.  Agreeable  to  the  charter  of  New  York 
its  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  lands  under  the  adjoining  waters  as  far 
as  to  low-water  mark  on  the  opposite  sides.  The  compact  part  of 
the  city  is  at  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  covers  about  one 
sixth  part  of  its  surface.  Its  latitude  and  longitude,  reckoned  firom 
the  City  Hall,  were  determined  in  1817,  by  order  of  the  corporation, 
as  follows :  N.  lat.  40°  42'  43"  ;  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  En^and, 
73°  69'  46",  and  E.  long,  from  the  city  of  Washmgton  3°  1'  13". 

A  table  of  tlu  poptdation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the  ttate  of  New  Tork,  amd  of  the 

Unitea  I^UUeOf  at  varioue  periode. 


Yewre. 
1656.. 
1697.. 
1731.. 
1750.. 


State, 


City. 

...1,000. 

...4,302. 

..8,622 .49,819. 


United  State§. 


10,000 100,000 1,000,000 

1774 22,750 .250,000 3,000,000 

1800 60,489 .586,000 5,309,750 

1810 96,373 959,320 7,238,903 

1820 123,706 1,372,812 9,638^6 

1830 JW)2,589 1,918,608 12,852,858 

1835 J870,089 .2,174,517 

1840 .312,932 J8,429,481 17,068,113 

The  relatiTe  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  city  to  that  of  the  whole  etate^  htm  gen- 
eimlly  been  from  one-eight  to  one4etUk  ;  and  the  etaU  of  New  York  hat  borne  the  Mine  re- 
latiTe  proportion  also  to  the  whole  United  States. 

**  The  number  of  buildings  in  the  compact  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  33,116 ;  of 
which  there  are  used  as  breweries,  dvttilieries,  tanneries,  and  the  like  46 ;  ss  dwelling 
houses  exclusively,  16,458 ;  as  dwellings  with  shops  6,614 ;  aa  stores  and  offices  exclusiTely 
3355 ;  as  taverns  and  private  boarding-houses  736 ;  as  baths  9 ;  as  &ctories,  with  engines 
equal  to  1100  horse  power,  74 ;  as  large  factories,  with  labor-saving  power,  172 ;  as  private 
stables  2,603 ;  as  livery  subles  137 ;  as  dairy  stables  57 ;  miscellaneous  1,355. 

**  The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  city,  as  corrected  by  the  board  of  supervisots  in 
1840,  is  $187,223,714;  and  of  personal  estate  $65,013,801.    Aggregate  $3^,235,515. 

**From  1810  to  1841,  the  corporation  hasezpended  for  opening,  widening,  and  improving 
streets,  &c.,  $6,275,317.  ^^- 

"  The  total  amount  derived  from  the  city,  by  the  state,  from  auction  duties,  from  1816  to 
1840  inclusive,  is  $4^249,527. 

"  The  receipts  into  the  general  Treasury  during  the  year  1840,  from  the  ordinary  rev. 
«nues  of  the  city,  from  the  negotiation  of  its  stocks,  and  from  the  management  of  its  *  trust 
accounts,*  including  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  amounted  to 
$6,004,610  12. 

**  The  amount  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
eity  government,  the  payment  of  its  preexisting  debts,  for  its  disbursements  on  the  public 
works,  and  on  its  *  trust  accounts,'  including  the  warrants  outstanding  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  amounted  to  $6,007^260  54 ;  from  which  lb  to  be  deducted  the  warrants  out. 
standing  and  unclaimed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  amounting  to  $176,829  50.  The  result 
showing  the  actual  amount  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  during  the  year  to  be  $5330,431  04 ; 
•ad  the  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  January  1st,  1841,  to  be  $174,179  08." 

Population  of  the  oeveral  Warde  in  New  York, 


Ist  wsrd 10,629 

2d  ward 6,408 

3d  ward 11,581 

4th  ward 15,770 

5th  ward 19,159 

6th  ward 17,199 

7th  ward J83,985 

Sihward .39,173 

9th  wild JM,795 


10th  ward .39,093 

11th  ward .4.17,058 

I3ihward ...11,678 

13th  ward ...18,516 

Uihward ...30,330 

15th  ward .17,769 

16th  ward. 83,375 

17th  ward ...18/ 


1 


The  ^tty  of  New  Yorit  Bpnadi  to  the  •outhward,  and  it  kboot  8 
■iUm  long,  umI  from  1}  to  bi  broBd.  It  u  «ie  of  the  finest  hariwn 
m  the  world,  generally  open  for  vessek  at  all  Beasoiu  of  the  year, 
hmt  ia,  at  rare  intervals,  obstructed  for  a  few  dajrs  in  very  aeven 
winters  by  ice.  The  curreati  in  the  bay  are  rapid  and  strow,  cii^ 
eumilances  that  are  of  great  importance  in  keeping  the  port  of  New 
York  open,  while  others  further  to  the  south  are  ohatnicted  by  frosL 
The  usual  tides  at  New  York  ore  about  six  feet,  and  the  depth  of 
water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  The  bay  contains  Govemor'i, 
Bedlow's,  and  Ellis'  islands,  opon  which  are  strong  fortiScatioai 
guarding  the  approach  to  the  city.  There  are  also  ioitificatimis  cm 
Long  and  Staten  islands,  commanding  the  narrows. 


Stadt  Buyt,  hviU  1643— rawif  1700. 

:  New  Ycrk  derives  its  origin  from  the  colonizing  and  commercial 
wpaix  of  the  Hollanders,  and  the  general  spirit  of  adventure  which 
prevailed  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  after  the  discovery 
of  the  western  continent  by  Columbus.  The  Dutch  immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  Hudson  in  1600,  began  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which  his  discoveries  presented  to  their  view.  Id 
1614  or  1615,  a  kind  of  fort  and  trading-house  was  erected  cm  the 
southwest  point  of  Manhattan  or  New  York  Island,  which  was  named 
New  Amsterdam.  In  1614,  on  expedition  from  South  Virginia,  under 
Capt.  Argal,  was  sent  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Dole,  and  took  possessioa 
of  New  Amsterdam.  At  that  time  there  were  onlv /iwr  houxet  out- 
■de  of  the  fort.  But  an  arrangement  was  soon  after  made  with  the 
English  goveromenL  by  which  the  Dutch  remained  in  possession  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  neighboring  country  for 
fifty  years. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  ancient  " StaA  Huys"  or 
City  Hall,  which  was  built  eariy  in  the  Dutch  dynasty,  in  1642.  It 
was  built  of  stone  at  the  head  of  Coenties  slip,  facing  Pearl-street. 
About  the  year- 1 700,  it  became  «o  weakened  ana  impaired,  that  it  was 
•old,  and  a  new  one  erected  by  the  head  of  Broad-street,  which  was 
afterward  the  Congress  HoU,  «i  (he  ccner  oi  Wall-street. 
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The  city  was  laid  out  in  streets,  some  of  them  crooked  enough,  in 
1656.  It  then  contained  by  enumeration  '  120  houses,  with  extensive 
garden  lots,'  and  1000  inhabitants.  In  1677  another  eatimate  of  the 
city  was  made,  and  ascertained  to  contain-.-;  368  houses.  In  the 
year  1674,  an  assessment  of  '  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants'  having 
been  made,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  total  of  134  estates  amounted 
to  £95.000. 


Nieuw  Anuterdam,  in  1659. 

[  A,  U)'  ran.    B,  the  chorch.    0,  Iha  wlnd-i 
E,  tin  prlnn.    F,  the  Ihjum  of  tbc  mmnl.    ( 

During  the  military  rule  of  Governor  Colve,  who  held  the  city  for 
one  year  for  the  states  of  Holland,  after  its  re-capture  from  the  British, 
every  thing  partook  of  a  mihtary  character,  and  the  laws  stiU  in 
preservation  at  Albany  show  the  energy  of  a  rigorous  discipline. 
Then  the  Dutch  mayor,  at  the  head  of  the  city  militia,  held  his  daily 
parades  before  the  City  Hall,  (Stadt  Huys,)  then  at  Coenties  slip ;  and 
every  evening  at  sunset,  he  received  from  the  principal  guard  of  the 
fort,  called  the  hoafd-Kagt,  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded with  a  guard  of  six  to  lock  the  city  gates ;  then  to  place  a 
Burger-wast — a  citizen-guard — as  night-watcnos  at  assigned  places. 
The  same  mayors  also  went  the  rounds  at  sunrise  to  open  the  gates, 
and  lo  restore  the  keys  to  the  olHccr  of  the  fort.  All  this  was  surely 
a  toilsome  service  fur  the  domestic  habits  of  the  peaceful  citizens  of 
that  day,  and  must  have  presented  an  irksome  honor  to  any  mayor 
who  loved  hia  comfort  and  repose. 

"  II  mnj'  nmui'p  aome  of  tlie  preaenl  (fentralion,  to  litlla  used  to  Datch  nsmca,  lo  leun 
■cmc  <jf  ihe  tiilci  oni-e  so  familiar  ia  New  York,  and  now  ao  liltle  nndentood.  Buch  u — 
De  Hetr  QfficUr,  or  //on/i^ioiK— Higb-SherifT.  Dt  Fitcart,  or  Ftocutiut  Gen—Aum 
Key  Generul.  Wtti-Mte'lrrt — Guardiiini  of  orpKsns.  Soy-Meetttrt- — Regulatora  of 
(enres.  Gnnl  Bargrrrrrkt  and  Klein  Bargerrreht — The  great  and  amall  ciiiiemhip, 
which  ihen  ninriiod  ihe  [wo  order*  oT  aocieir.  EytkJIJtttta^-'Tha  Weigh  Muler.  Til* 
Schoul,  (ihe  SheriiT.)  Boargmnotten  tnd  Selitptnt  than  ruled  Iha  cilf  '  u  in  all  dtlei  of 
the  Falhcrland.'  Gthiim  &ArjfMr— Recartfer  of  ucreD."— ITatani't  Olitm  J^ut, 
!te»  Tark. 
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The  preceding  cut  shows  the  principal  boildings  standing  on  the 
present  site  of  3ie  city  of  New  York  in  1659.  The  following  de- 
flcription  of  New  York  at  about  that  period,  is  copied  from  "  Ogtlby*s 
America^  a  large  folio  volume  illustrated  by  engravings,  published  in 
London  in  1671.  This  work  contains  a  view  of  Novum  Amsteroda- 
wnun^  (as  it  is  called,)  similar  to  the  engraving  from  which  the  annexed 
cut  is  copied. 

**  It  is  placed  upon  the  neck  oi  the  Island  Manhatans  looking  towards  the  Sea ;  encom. 
paai*d  with  Hudson's  River,  which  is  six  Miles  broad,  the  town  is  compact  and  oval,  with 
very  fair  streets  and  several  good  Houses ;  the  rest  are  built  much  after  the  manner  of 
Holland,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred  Houses,  which  in  those  parts  are  held  con. 
aiderable :  Upon  one  side  of  the  Town  is  James-Fort,  capable  to  lodge  three  hundred  soul. 
dien  and  Officers ;  it  hath  four  bastions,  forty  Pieces  of  Cannon  mounted  ;  the  Walls  oS 
Btone,  lined  with  a  thick  Rampart  of  Earth,  well  accommodated  with  a  spring  of  Fresh 
Water,  always  fumish*d  with  Arms  and  Ammunition  against  Accidents :  Distant  from  the 
Sem  seven  Leagues,  it  affords  a  safe  entrance,  even  to  unskilful  Pilots ;  under  the  Town 
aide,  ships  of  any  burthen  may  ride  secure  against  any  Stonns ;  the  Current  of  the  River 
being  broken  by  the  interposition  of  a  small  Island,  which  lies  a  mile  distant  from  the  Town. 

**  Abont  ten  Miles  from  New  York  is  a  place  calPd  Hell  Gate,  which  being  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, there  runneth  a  violent  Stream  both  upon  Flood  and  Ebb ;  and  in  the  middle  lie  some 
Rocky  lalands,  which  the  Current  sets  so*  violently  upon,  that  it  threatens  present  Ship, 
wrack ;  and  upon  the  Flood  is  a  large  Whirlwind,  which  continually  sends  forth  a  hideous 
roaring ;  enough  to  afFKgbt  any  Stranger  from  passing  farther ;  and  to  wait  for  some  Charon 
to  coiiduct  him  through ;  yet  to  those  who  are  acquainted  little  or  no  danger :  It  is  a  place 
of  great  Defence  against  any  Enemy  coming  in  that  way,  which  a  small  Fortification  wotdd 
abeoltitely  prevent,  and  necessitate  them  to  come  in  at  tlie  West  End  of  Long  Island  by 
Sandy  Hook,  where  Statten  Island  forces  them  within  the  Command  of  the  Fort  ai  New 
York,  which  is  one  of  the  best  Pieces  of  Defence  in  the  North  parts  of  America,  It  is 
built  moet  of  Brick  and  Stone  and  cover'd  with  Red  and  Black  Tyle,  and  the  Land  being 
high,  it  gives  at  a  distance  a  most  pleasing  prospect  to  the  Spectators.  The  inhabitants 
consist  moet  of  English  and  Dutch,  and  have  a  considerable  trade  with  Indians  for  Beaver, 
OUar  and  Rackoon  Skins  with  other  Furrs ;  as  also  for  Bear,  Deer,  and  Elke.Skins ;  and 
are  aupply*d  with  Venison  and  Fowl  in  the  winter,  and  Fish  in  the  Summer  by  the  Indians, 
which  they  buy  at  an  easie  Rate ;  and  having  the  Countrey  round  about  them,  and  are 
coiltiDually  fumish'd  with  all  such  provisions  as  are  needful  for  the  Life  of  Man,  not  onely 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  within  their  own,  but  likewise  by  the  adjacent  Colonies. 

**  The  Manhattans,  or  Great  River  being  the  chiefest,  having  with  two  wide  Mouths 
waah'd  the  mighty  Island  Watonwaks,  falls  into  the  Ocean.  The  Southern  Mouth  is  call'd 
Port  May,  or  Godyns  Bay.  In  the  middle  thereof  lies  an  Island  call'd  *  The  States  Island ; 
•Od  a  little  higher  the  Manhattans,  so  call'd  from  the  Natives  which  on  the  East  aide  of  the 
River  dwell  on  the  Main  Continent.  They  are  a  cruel  people,  and  enemies  to  the  Holland, 
dera,  as  also  of  the  Sarhians  which  reside  on  the  Western  Shore.  Farther  up  are  the 
Mackwacfl  and  Mahikans  which  continually  War,  one  against  another.  In  like  manner 
all  the  Inhabitants  on  the  West  Side  of  the  River  Manl^ttan,  are  commonly  at  enmity 
with  those  that  possess  the  Eastern  Shore  ;  who  also  us*d  to  be  at  variance  with  the  HoL 
landeiv,  when  as  the  other  People  at  the  Westward  kept  good  correspondency  with  them. 
On  a  small  Island  near  the  Shore  of  the  Mackwaes,  lay  formerly  a  Fort,  provided  with  two 
Drakes  and  eleven  Stone  Guns,  yet  was  at  laat  deserted.*' 

**  The  settlement  and  fort  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Nieuw 
Amsterdam,  by  the  Dutch,  down  to  the  time  of  the  surrender  by 
Governor  Stuyvesant  to  the  English,  in  1664.  Then  for  ten  years 
under  the  rule  of  Cols.  Nicoils  and  Lovelace,  acting  for  the  Duke  of 
York,  it  was  called  New  York\  but  in  August,  1673,  a  Dutch  fleet,  in 
time  of  war,  re-captured  it  from  the  British,  and  while  exercising 
theu-  rule  for  their  High  Mightinesses  of  Holland,  to  the  time  pf  the 
peace  in  1674,  they  called  uie  place  New  Orange^  in  compliment  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  fort  they  called  Willem  Hendrick. 

"  The  city  bemg  restored  to  the  British  by  the  treaty,  was  re-deliv- 
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ered  to  the  British  in  October,  1674.  The  fort  then  took  the  name 
of  Fort  James,  being  built  of  quadrangular  form,  having  four  bastions, 
two  gates,  and  42  cannon.  The  city  again  took  the  name  of  New 
York,  once  and  forever. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  pamphlet  publication  by  J.  W. 
Moulton,  Esq.,  entitled  "  View  of  the  city  of  New  Orange  (now  New 
York)  as  it  was  in  the  year  1673." 

*'  Fort  Amsterdam^  gmaamt  JameB^Fort  by  de  EngeUche,  Fort  Amaterdam,  otherwise 
called  James-Fort  by  the  English.  The  name  officially  given  to  the  fort  in  1G73,  waa  *  fort 
Wiilem  Hendrick.*  It  waa  first  erected  and  finished  in  1635,  by  Gov.  Van  T wilier,  nog. 
lected  by  Governor  Kieft,  repaired  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wail  by  Governor  Stuyve. 
suit,  and  demolish^'d,  and  the  ground  levelled  in  1790  and  *91.  It  waa  situated  directly 
south  of  the  Bowling  ^een,  on  high  ground,  was  in  shape  of  a  regular  square,  with  ibur 
bastions,  hnd  two  gnie<^  and  mounted  forty.two  cannon. 

**  Gerfformeerde  Kerck.  The  reformed  Dutch  church  was  erected  within  the  fort,  by 
Governor  Kieft,  in  1642.  It  was  of  stone,  and  covered  with  oak  shingles,  which  exposed 
to  the  weather,  soon  resembled  slate.  The  r.iotives  tliat  induced  Governor  Kieft  to  become 
the  founder  of  the  fu^t  church  in  this  city,  may  be  best  related  in  the  words  of  captain  Da. 
vid  FieterFz  de  Vriez  *  artillery  meester  van  't  noorder  Quartier,*  who  performed  tliree  voy- 
ages to  New  Nethrrlunds,  associated  with  Kiliiaen  Van  Rensalaer  and  others,  in  1630,  to 
colonize  this  region,  uttcinpted  a  colony  at  the  Hore-Kill  on  the  Delaware,  in  the  time  of 
Van  Twiller,  and  another  on  '  Staatcn  Eylundt,'  which  he  sustained  till  the  troubles  with 
the  Indians  in  the  latter  time  of  Kieft  drove  him  to  abandon  the  country.  De  Vriei  ob. 
serves :  '  As  I  was  every  day  with  Commander  Kieft,  dining  generally  at  his  house  when  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  fort,  he  told  me  one  day  that  he  had  now  made  a  fine  tavern,  built 
with  atone,  for  the  English,  by  whom,  as  they  passed  continually  with  their  vessels  from 
New  England  to  Virginia,  he  had  suifcrcd  much,  and  who  now  might  take  lodgings  there. 
I  told  him  this  was  very  good  for  travellers,  but  that  we  wanted  very  badly  for  our  people 
a  church.  It  was  a  shame  that  when  the  English  passed,  they  should  see  notliing  but  a 
mtan  barn,  in  which  we  performed  our  worship ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  thing #iat  they 
in  New  England  did,  when  they  had  built  fine  dwellings,  was  to  erect  a  fine  church :  we 
ought  to  do  the  same,  it  being  supposed  that  the  West  India  Company  were  very  zealous  in 
|Ht>tecting  the  Reformed  church  (Calvinist)  against  the  Spanish  tyranny,  that  we  had  good 
materials  for  it,  fine  oak  wood,  fine  building  stone,  good  lime  made  of  oyster  shells,  being 
better  than  our  lime  in  Holland.  Kieft  asked  me  then  who  would  like  to  attend  to  this 
building  7  I  replied  the  lovers  of  the  reformed  religion,  as  certainly  some  of  them  could  be 
found.  He  told  me  that  he  supposed  I  myself  was  one  of  them,  as  I  made  the  proposition, 
and  be  supposed  I  would  contribute  a  hundred  guilders !  I  replied  that  I  agreed  to  do  so, 
and  that  as  he  was  Governor,  he  should  be  the  first.  We  then  elected  Jochem  Pietem 
Kuyter,  who  having  a  set  of  good  hands,  would  soon  procure  good  timber,  he  being  also  a 
devout  Calvinist.  We  elected  also  Jan  Claesz  Damen,  because  he  Hved  near  the  fort,  and 
thus  we  four  **  Kerk  meetsters"  formed  the 'first  consistory  to  superintend  the  building  of  the 
church.  The  governor  should  furqish  a  few  thousand  guilders  of  the  company*a  money, 
and  would  try  to  raise  the  remainder  by  subscription.  The  church  should  be  built  in  the 
fort,  where  it  would  be  free  from  the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  The  building  was  soon 
started  of  stone,  and  was  covered  by  English  carpenters  with  slate,  split  of  oakwood,*  (that 
is,  with  oak  shingles,  which  by  rain  and  wind  soon  became  blue,  and  resembled  slate.) 

'*  The  contract  for  the  erection  of  this  church  is  upon  record.  It  was  made  in  May, 
1643,  before  the  secretary  of  the  New  Netherlands,  between  *  William  Kieft,  church, 
warden,  at  the  request  of  his  brethren,  the  church- wardens  of  the  church  in  New  Nether, 
land,  and  John  Ogden  of  Stanford,  and  Richard  Ogden,  who  contracted  to  build  the  church 
of  rock^tone,  72  feet  long,  52  broad,  and  16  feet  high  above  the  soil,  for  3,500  guilders 
(J6416  13  4)  "  in  beaver,  cash  or  merchandize,  to  wit,  if  the  church. wardens  are  aatis. 
fied  with  the  work,  so  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  3,500  guilders  shall  have  been  earned — 
then  said  church.wanlens  will  reward  them  with  oue  hundred  guilders  (X16  13  4)  more,** 
in  the  mean  time  assist  them  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  and  allow  them  the  use,  for  a 
month  .or  six  weeks,  of  the  Company*s  boat,  to  facilitate  the  canying  of  the  atone  thither.* 

"  The  church  was  not  completely  finished  until  the  first  year  of  Governor  Stuyvesanfs 
administration.  In  July,  1647,  he  and  two  others  were  appointed  kerk-meeaters,  (church, 
wardens,)  to  superintend  the  work,  and  complete  it  the  ensuing  winter. 

**  The  town  bill  was  removed  to  this  church.    Besides  the  office  of  calling  the  devout  to 
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momJTig.  and  annoanciiig  the  hour  of  retiroment  at  night,  the  bell  was  appropriated  fo. 
Tarious  singular  uses.  In  October,  1638,  a  female,  for  slandering  the  Rev.  E.  Bogardus, 
WM  condemned  to  appear  at  fort  Amsterdam,  and  before  the  governor  and  council,  *  to 
declan  in  public,  at  the  sounding  of  the  6eii,  that  she  knew  the  minister  was  an  honest 
and  pious  man,  and  that  she  lied  falsely.* 

**in  1639,  all  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  service  of  the  Company  commenced  and 
left  work  at  the  ringing  of  the  bellf  and  for  every  neglect  forfeited  double  the  amount  of 
tlieir  wages,  to  the  use  of  the  attomey^encral. 

••In  1647,  all  tavern  keepers  were  prohibited,  by  the  placards  of  Governor  Stuyvesant 
and  council,  from  accommodating  any  clubs,  or  selling  any  ardent  liquor,  after  the  ringing 
9f  tki  bellj  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  1648,  two  runawa>'s  were  summoned  into  court  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  to  defend 
tfieoiselves.  And  in  1677,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  common  council  of  New  York, 
imposing  a  fine  of  six  shillings  on  any  members  of  the  corporation  and  jurymen,  who  should 
neglect  to  appear  in  court  at  the  third  rir^ng  of  the  bell.  The  bcIUringcr  was  an. 
eienUjr  the  court  messenger.  In  1661,  amid  his  multifarious  official  duties,  he  was  to  *  as- 
sist in  burying  the  dead  and  attend  to  toll  the  bell* 

"The  proclamation  of  governor  Lovelace,  issued  December  10,  1672,  is  a  document  too 
eozions  to  be  omitted.     It  was  in  the  following  words : — 

"•Whereas  it  is  thought  convenient  and  necessar}',  in  obedience  to  his  Sacred  Msjesty's 
Cbsunands,  who  ei\joynes  all  his  subjects,  in  their  distinct  colonyes,  to  enter  into  a  strict 
Allyance  and  Correspondency  with  each  other,  as  likewise  for  the  advancement  of  Nego. 
tiation,  Trade  and  Civill  Commerce,  and  for  a  more  speedy  Intelligence  and  Dispatch  uf 
•Aiyres,  that  a  messenger  or  Poet  bee  authorised  to  sett  forth  from  this  City  of  New.Yorke, 
mofitiUy,  and  thence  to  travailo  to  Boston,  from  whence  within  that  month  bee  shall  re. 
tome  againe  to  this  City :  These  are  therefore  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  concerned. 
That  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  (1673)  the  messenger  appointed  shall  proceed  on  his 
Journey  to  Boston :  If  any  therefore  have  any  letters  or  small  portable  goods  to  bee  con. 
▼eyed  to  Hartford,  Connecticott,  Boston,  or  any  other  parts  in  the  Road,  they  shall  bee 
omfully  delivered  according  to  the  Directions  by  a  swome  Messenger  and  Post,  who  is 
porpoeely  imployed  in  that  Aifayre ;  In  the  Interim  those  that  bee  disposed  to  send  Let  tent, 
lett  them  ^ng  them  to  the  Secretary t  office,  where  in  a  lockt  Box  they  shall  bee  prcscrv'M 
tin  the  Messenger  calls  for  them.  All  persons  paying  the  Post  before  the  Bagg  bee  seald 
up.    Dated  at  New  Yorke  this  10th  day  of  December  1672.* 

**  Stuyveoant  Huys,  Governor  Stusrvesant's  house  or  dwelling  was  built  about  four 
Y^UB  before  he  surrendered  his  government  to  the  English.  It  fronted  the  public  wharf  and 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  Whitehall.street,  nearly  opposite  the  commencement 
ci  the  present  Water.street. 

••The  public  wharf  and  harbor  or  dock,  were  built  by  the  burgomasters  of  the  city  about 
the  year  1658.  Here  vessels  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  a  wharfage  duty  was  exacted  at 
fint  of  eight  stivers  per  last.  The  harbor  was  constructed  to  accommodate  vessels  and 
yachts,  in  which,  during  winter,  the  barques  stationed  there  might  be  secured  against  the 
floating  ice ;  for  which  large  vessels  paid  annually  *  one  beaver,  and  smaller  in  proportion, 
to  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  order.*  This  wharf  and  harbor  are  now  a  part  of  Whitehall.street, 
Whitehall  slip  having  since  been  formed  into  the  river. 

**  De  Waegh,  The  weigh,  or  balance.  This  was  erected  in  1653,  by  Governor  Stuy. 
Ysaant,  and  the  standard  weight  and  measure  kept  in  the  balance-house,  was  according  to 
thope  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  To  this  standard  merchants  were  obliged  to  conform,  and 
to  pay  the  eyclcmeeeter  for  marking  their  weights  and  measures.  Goods  were  here  also 
brmigfat  in  bulk  and  weighed,  before  they  were  stored  in  the  public  store-houses. 

•*  In  front  of  the  City.Hall  were  also  the  stocks  and  whipping.post.  The  ducking.stool, 
or  rather  cucking-stool,  was  not  yet  erected,  notwithstanding  the  Lutheran  minister  in  1673 
ploaded  in  bar  to  a  public  prosecution  against  him  for  striking  a  female  that  she  *  provoked 
lum  to  it  6y  scolding,*  The  Dutch  had  the  credit  of  introducing  the  wooden.horse,  but  the 
eiidting.stool  was  reserved  for  the  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Enghsh,  who  deriving  a  sane 
tioQ  for  their  want  of  gallantry  from  the  immemorial  authority  of  their  Common  Law,  or. 
dared  in  February,  1692,  *  at  a  meeting  of  a  grand  Committee  of  the  Common  Council,  a 
piUocy,  cage  and  ducking.stool  to  be  forthwith  built.*  *' 

The  following  relation  from  Knickerbocker's  N^w  York,  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  early  Dutch  inhabitants  of  this  city,  al- 
though humorously  exaggerated,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  historical 
truth. 
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**  I  will  not  grieTe  their  patience,  however,  by  describing  ndnntely  the  increase  and  im. 
provemcnt  of  New  Amsterdam.  Their  own  imaginationB  will  doubtless  present  to  them 
the  good  burghers,  like  so  many  pains-taking  and  perdevering  beaTers,  slowly  and  surely 
pursuing  their  labors — they  will  behold  the  proeperous  transformation  from  the  rude  log.hut 
to  the  stately  Dutch  mansion,  with  brick  front,  glazed  windows,  and  tiled  roof— lirom  the 
tangled  tliicket  to  the  luxuriant  cabbage  garden ;  and  from  the  skulking  Indian  to  the  pon- 
derous  burgomaster.  In  a  word,  they  will  picture  to  themselves  the  steady,  silent,  and  on. 
deviating  march  to  prosperity,  incident  to  a  ciry  destitute  of  pride  or  ambition,  cherished  by 
a  fat  government,  and  whose  citizens  do  nothing  in  a  hurry. 

**  The  sage  council,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  not  being  able  to  de- 
termine upon  any  plan  fur  the  building  of  their  city — ^the  cows,  in  a  laudable  fit  of  patriot, 
ina,  took  it  under  their  pecuUar  charge,  and  as  they  went  to  and  from  pasture,  established 
paths  through  the  bushep,  on  each  side  of  which  the  good  folks  built  their  houses ;  whieh 
is  one  cause  of  the  rambling  and  picturesque  turns  and  labyrinths,  which  distinguish  certain 
streets  of  New  York  at  this  very  day. 

**  The  houses  of  the  higher  class  were  generally  constructed  of  wood,  excepting  the  gable 
end,  which  was  of  small  black  and  yellow  Dutch  bricks,  and  always  faced  on  the  street,  as 
our  ancestors,  like  their  descendants,  were  very  much  given  to  outward  show,  and  were 
noted  fur  putting  the  best  leg  foremosL  The  house  was  always  furnished  with  abundance 
of  large  doors  and  small  windows  on  every  floor ;  the  date  of  its  erection  was  curiously 
designated  by  irun  figures  on  the  front,  and  on  the  top  of  the  roof  was  perched  a  fierce 
litde  weathercock,  to  let  the  family  into  the  important  secret,  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
These,  like  the  weathercocks  on  the  tops  of  our  steeples,  pointed  so  many  diflferent  ways, 
that  ever>'  man  could  have  a  wind  to  his  mind  ; — the  most  stanch  and  loyal  citizens,  how. 
ever,  always  went  according  to  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  governor's  house,  which 
was  certainly  the  most  correct,  as  he  had  a  trusty  servant  employed  every  morning  to  climb 
up  and  set  it  to  the  right  quarter. 

"  In  those  good  days  of  simplicity  and  sunshine,  a  passion  for  cleanliness  was  the  leading 
principle  in  domestic  economy,  and  the  universal  test  of  an  able  housewife, — a  character 
which  furrac'd  tlie  utmost  ambition  of  our  unenlightened  grandmothers.  The  front  door 
was  never  opened  except  on  marriages,  funerals,  new  year's  days,  the  festival  of  St.  Nich- 
olas, or  some  such  great  occasion.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  gorgeous  brass  knocker, 
curiously  wrought,  sometimes  in  the  device  of  a  dog,  and  sometimes  of  a  lion's  head,  and 
was  daily  burnished  with  such  religious  zeal,  that  it  was  ofttimes  worn  out  by  the  very 
precautions  taken  for  its  preservation.  The  whole  house  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  inun- 
dation, under  the  discipline  of  mops  and  brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes ;  and  the  good 
housewives  of  those  days  were  a  kind  of  amphibious  animal,  delighting  exceedingly  to  be 
dabbling  in  water — insomuch  than  an  historian  of  the  day  gravely  tells  us,  that  many  of  his 
townswumen  grew  to  have  webbed  fingers  like  unto  a  duck ;  and  some  o{  them,  he  had 
little  doubt,  could  the  matter  be  examined  into,  would  be  found  to  have  the  tails  of  mer- 
maids — but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  a  mere  sport  of  fancy,  or  what  is  worse,  a  wilHd  misrep. 
resentation. 

**  The  grand  parlor  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  the  passion  for  cleaning  was 
indulged  without  control.  In  this  sacred  apartment  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter,  except, 
ing  the  mistress  and  her  confidential  maid,  who  visited  it  once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  putting  things  to  rights — always  taking  the  precaution  of 
leaving  their  shoes  at  the  door,  and  entering  devoutly  on  their  stocking  feet.  After  scrub- 
bing the  floor,  sprinkling  u  with  flne  white  sand,  which  was  curiously  stroked  into  angles, 
and  curves,  and  rhomboids  with  a  broom — after  washing  the  windows,  rubbing  and  polish, 
ing  the  furniture,  and  putting  a  now  bunch  of  evergreens  in  the  fireplace — the  window 
shutters  were  again  closed  tu  keep  out  the  flies,  and  the  room  carefully  locked  up  until  the 
revolution  of  time  brought  round  the  weekly  cleaning  day. 

**  As  to  the  family,  they  always  entered  in  at  the  gate,  and  most  generally  lived  in  the 
kitchen.  To  hnvc  seen  a  numerous  household  assembled  around  the  fire,  one  would  have 
imagined  that  he  was  transported  back  to  those  happy  days  of  primeval  simplicity,  which 
float  before  our  imaginations  like  golden  visions.  The  fireplsces  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal 
magnitude,  where  the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  master  and  servant,  blaek  and  white, 
nay,  even  the  very  cat  and  dog,  enjoyed  a  community  of  privilege,  and  had  each  a  right  to 
a  comer.  Here  the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect  silence,  puffing  his  pipe,  looking  in 
the  fire  with  half.shut  eyes,  and  thinking  of  nothing  for  hours  together;  the  goede  vrouw 
on  the  opposite  side  would  employ  herself  diligently  in  spinning  yam,  or  knitting  stockin|pk 
The  young  folks  wuuld  cruwd  around  the  hearth,  listening  with  breathless  attention  to 
some  old  crone  of  a  necro,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who,  perched  Hke  a  laven 
in  a  corner  of  the  chmmey,  would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter  aftmoon  a  atrinf  of  in- 
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credible  ttoriM  about  New  Eogluid  witohet— grialy  ghodts — hoitee  without  hadb— and 
Ittirbreadtb  escapee  and  bloody  encuunten  among  the  Indiana. 

**  In  thoae  happy  days  a  welLregulated  &mily  always  rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven, 
aod  went  to  bed  at  sundown.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal,  and  the  fat  old 
burghers  showed  incontestible  symptoms  of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  aurphsed 
by  a  visit  from  a  neighbor  on  such  occasions.  But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus 
singularly  averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social  bands  of  intimacy  by  occa. 
Monal  banquetings,  called  tea  parties. 

'*  These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblesse,  that 
is  to  say,  such  as  kept  their  own  cows,  and  drove  their  own  wagons.  The  company  com. 
monly  assembled  at  three  o^clock,  and  went  away  about  six,  unlens  it  was  in  winter  time, 
when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a  hitle  earlier,  that  the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark. 
The  tea  table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish,  well  stored  with  slices  of  &t  pork, 
£ried  brown,  cut  up  into  morsels,  and  swinmiing  in  gravy.  The  company  being  seated 
aroutiJ  the  genial  board,  and  each  furnished  with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in  launch- 
ing at  the  fatiesit  pieces  in  this  mighty  dish — in  much  the  same  manner  as  sailora  harpoon 
porpoises  at  sea,  or  uur  Indiana  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes  the  table  was  graced 
with  immense  apple  pies,  or  saucers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pcais ;  but  it  was  always 
eure  to  boast  an  enormous  dish  ot  balls  of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called 
doughnuts,  or  oly  koeks — a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at  present  scarce  known  in  this  city, 
•xcepting  in  genuine  Dutch  families. 

"  The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delft  teapot,  ornamented 
with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tending 
pigs — with  boats  sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouds, 
and  sundry  other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasies.  The  beaux  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  adroitness  in  replenishing  this  pot  from  a  huge 
copper  tea-kettle,  which  would  have  made  the  pigmy  macaronies  of 
these  degenerate  days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.  To  sweeten  the 
beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside  each  cup — and  the  com- 
pany alternately  nibbled  and  sipped  with  great  decorum,  until  an 
improvement  was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady, 
which  was  to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly  over  the  tea  table,  by  a 
string  from  tlie  ceiling,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  from  mouth  to 
mouth — an  ingenious  expedient,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  fami- 
lies in  Albany ;  but  which  prevails  without  exception  in  Communi- 
paw,  Bergen,  Flat  Bush,  and  all  our  uncontaminated  Dutch  villages. 

"  At  these  primitive  tea  parties  the  utmost  propriety  and  dimity  of 
deportment  prevailed.  No  flirting  nor  coquetting — no  gambolling  of 
old  ladies  nor  hoyden  chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones — no 
self-satisfied  struttings  of  wealthy  gentlemen,  with  their  brains  in 
their  pockets — ^nor  amusing  conceits,  and  monkey  divertisements,  of 
smart  young  gentlemen,  with  no  brains  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
young  ladies  seated  themselves  demurely  in  their  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings ;  nor  ever  opened  their 
lips,  excepting  to  say,  yah  Mynher,  or  yah  ya  Vrouw,  to  any  question 
that  was  asked  them  ;  behaving,  in  all  things,  like  decent,  well-edu- 
cated damsels.  As  to  the  gentleman,  each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles 
with  which  the  fireplaces  were  decorated  ;  wherein  s:andry  passages 
of  scripture  were  piously  portrayed — Tobit  and  his  dog  figured  to 

reat  advantage;  Haman  swung  conspicuously  on  his  gibbet,  and 

onah  appeared  most  manfully  bouncing  out  of  the  whale.  like  Har^ 
Icquin  through  a  barrel  of  fire* 
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*  The  p&rties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without  confusion.  They 
were  carried  home  by  tneir  own  carriages,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  ve- 
hicles nature  had  provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  as 
could  afford  to  keep  a  wagon.  The  gentlemen  gallantly  attended 
their  fair  ones  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  took  leave  of  them  with 
a  hearty  smack  at  the  door ;  which,  as  it  was  an  established  piece  of 
etiquette,  done  in  perfe9t  simplicity  and  honesty  of  heart,  occasioned 
no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should  it  at  the  present — if  our  great 
grandfathers  approved  of  the  custom,  it  would  argue  a  great  want  of 
reverence  in  their  descendants  to  say  a  word  against  it. 

**  In  this  dulcet  period  of  my  history,  when  the  beauteous  island  of 
Manna-hatta  presented  a  scene,  the  very  counterpart  of  those  glowing 

Pictures  drawn  of  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn,  there  was,  as  I  have 
efore  observed,  a  happy  ignorance,'^  an  honest  simplicity  prevalent 
among  its  inhabitants,  which,  were  I  even  able  to  depict,  would  be  but 
little  understood  bv  the  degenerate  age  for  which  I  am  doomed  to 
write.  Even  the  temale  sex,  those  arch  innovators  upon  the  tranquil- 
lity, the  honesty,  and  greybeard  customs  of  society,  seemed  for  a 
while  to  conduct  themselves  with  incredible  sobriety  and  comeliness. 

**  Their  hair,  untortured  by  the  abominations  of  art,  was  scrupu- 
lously pomatomed  back  from  their  foreheads  with  a  candle,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  little  cap  of  quilted  calico,  which  fitted  exactly  to  their 
heads.  Their  petticoats  of  linsey  woolsey  were  striped  with  a  var 
riety  of  gorgeous  dyes — though  I  must  confess  these  gallant  garments 
were  rather  short,  scarce  reaching  below  the  knee ;  but  men  they 
made  up  in  the  number,  which  generally  equalled  that  of  the  gentle- 
men's small-clothes ;  and  what  is  still  more  praiseworthy,  they  were 
all  of  their  own  manufacture — of  which  circumstance,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  they  were  not  a  little  vain. 

**  These  were  the  honest  days,  in  which  every  woman  staid  at  home, 
read  the  Bible,  and  wore  pockets — ay,  and  that  too  of  a  goodly  size, 
fashioned  with  patch- work  into  many  curious  devices,  and  ostenta- 
tiously worn  on  the  outside.  These,  in  fact,  were  convenient  recep- 
tacles, where  all  good  housewives  carefully  stored  away  such  things 
as  they  wished  ^to  have  at  hand ;  by  which  means  they  oflen  came 
to  be  incredibly  crammed — and  I  remember  there  was  a  story  cur- 
rent when  I  was  a  boy,  that  the  lady  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller  once 
had  occasion  to  empty  her  right  pocket  in  search  of  a  wooden  ladle, 
and  the  utensil  was  discovered  lying  amon^  some  rubbish  in  one  cor- 
ner— but  we  must  not  give  too  much  faith  to  all  these  stories ;  the 
anecdotes  of  those  remote  periods  being  very  subject  to  exaggera- 
tion. 

**  Besides  these  notable  pockets,  they  likewise  wore  scissors  and 
pincushions  suspended  from  their  girdles  by  red  ribands,  or  among 
the  more  opulent  and  showy  classes,  by  brass,  and  even  silver  chains 
— indubitable  tokens  of  thrifty  housewives  and  industrious  spinsters. 
I  cannot  say  much  in  vindication  of  the  shortness  of  the  petticoats ; 
it  doubtless  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  stockings  a 
chance  to  be  seen,  which  were  generally  of  blue  worsted  with  mag** 
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nificent  red  clocks — or  perhaps  to  display  a  well-turned  ankle,  and 
a  neat,  though  serviceable,  ioot,  set  off  by  a  high-heeled  leathern 
shoe,  with  a  large  and  splendid  silver  buckle.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  gentle  sex  in  all  ages  nave  shown  the  same  disposition  to  infringe 
a  Uttle  upon  the  laws  of  decorum,  in  order  to  betray  a  lurking  beauty, 
or  gratify  an  innocent  love  of  finery. 

**  From  the  sketch  here  giTen,  it  will  be  teen  that  our  good  grandmothen  differed  conaid. 
Mmbly  in  their  ideas  of  a  fine  figure  from  their  scantily  dressed  descendants  of  the  present 
4Mf,  A  fine  lady,  in  those  times,  wsddled  under  more  clothes,  even  on  a  fair  summei's 
day,  than  would  have  clad  the  whole  bevy  of  a  modem  ball4t>om.  Nor  were  they  the  less 
admired  by  the  gentlemen  in  consequence  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatness  of  a 
lover's  passion  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object — and  a  vo. 
Inminous  damsel,  arrayed  in  a  dozen  of  petticoats,  was  declared  by  a  Low  Dutch  sonnetteer 
of  the  province  to  be  radiant  as  a  sunflower,  and  luxuriant  as  a  full  blown  cabbage.  Cer. 
tain  it  is,  that  in  those  days,  the  heart  of  a  lover  could  not  contain  more  than  one  lady  at  a 
time ;  wheress  the  heart  of  a  modem  gallant  has  often  room  enough  to  accommodate  half 
%  doxen.  The  reason  of  which  I  conclude  to  be,  that  either  the  hearts  of  the  gendemen 
IiaTe  grown  larger,  or  the  penons  of  the  ladies  smaller — this,  however,  is  a  question  for 
pbjrsiologistB  to  determine. 

**  fiat  there  was  a  secret  charm  in  these  petticoats,  which  no  donbt  entered  into  the  coo. 
tideration  of  the  prudent  gallantp.  The  wardrobe  of  a  lady  was  in  those  days  her  only  for. 
tone ;  and  she  who  had  a  good  stock  of  petticoats  and  atockings,  was  as  absolutely  an 
heiress  as  is  a  Kamschatka  damsel  with  a  store  of  bear  skint,  or  a  Lapland  belle  with  a 
plenty  of  reindeer.  The  ladies,  therefore,  were  very  anxious  to  display  these  powerfiU 
attractions  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  instead  of  being 
odomed  with  caricatures  of  dame  nature,  in  water  colors  lAd  needle.work,  were  always 
hong  round  with  abundance  of  homespun  garments,  the  manufacture  and  the  property  of 
the  females— a  piece  of  laudable  ostentation  that  still  prevails  among  the  heiresses  of  oar 
Patch  villsges. 

,  "  The  gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  figured  in  the  circles  of  the  gay  world  in  these  ancient 
times,  corresponded,  in  most  particulars,  with  the  beauteous  damsels  whose  smiles  they 
were  ambitious  to  deserve.  True  it  is,  their  merits  would  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
impression  upon  the  heart  of  a  modem  fair ;  they  neither  drove  their  curricles  nor  sported 
their  tandems,  for  as  yet  those  gaudy  vehicles  were  not  even  dreamt  of — neither  did  they 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  brilliancy  at  the  table,  and  their  consequent  rencontres  with 
watchmen,  for  our  forefathers  were  of  too  pacific  a  disposition  to  need  those  guardians  of 
the  night,  every  soul  throughout  the  town  being  sound  asleep  before  nine  o'clock.  Neither 
did  they  establish  their  claims  to  gentility  at  the  expense  of  their  tailors — for  as  yet  those 
offenders  against  the  pockets  of  society,  and  the  tranquillity  of  all  aspiring  young  gende. 
men,  were  unknown  in  ^few  Amsterdam ;  every  good  housewife  made  tli^  clothes  of  her 
hisband  and  family,  and  even  the  goede  vrouw  of  Van  Twiller  himself  thought  it  no  dis. 
paragement  to  cut  out  her  husband's  linsey  woolsey  galligaskins. 

**  Not  but  what  there  were  some  two  or  three  youngsters  who  manifested  the  first  davnu 
ings  of  what  is  called  fire  and  spirit  Who  held  all  labor  in  contempt  ^skulked  about  docks 
and  market  places ;  loitered  in  the  sunshine ;  squandered  what  Uttle  money  they  could  pro. 
cure  at  hustle.cap  and  chuck-farthing,  swore,  boxed,  fought  cocks,  and  raced  their  neigh. 
hoi's  horses — in  short,  who  promised  to  be  the  wonder,  the  talk,  and  abomination  of  the 
town,  had  not  their  styUsh  career  been  unfortimately  cut  short  \fy  an  affair  of  honor  with  a 
whipping-poet. 

^  Far  other,  however,  was  the  truly  fashionable  gentleman  of  those  days— his  dress^ 
which  served  for  both  morning  snd  evening,  street  and  drawing-room,  was  a  linsey  wool. 
■ey  coat,  made,  perhaps,  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  mistress  of  his  affections,  and  gallantly 
bedecked  with  abundance  of  large  brass  buttons. — Haifa  score  of  breeches  heightened  the 
proportions  of  his  figure — his  shoes  were  decorated  by  enormous  copper  buckles — a  low. 
orowned  broad-brimmed  hat  overshadowed  lus  burly  visage,  and  lus  hair  dangled  down 
lua  back  in  a  prodigious  queue  of  eel  akin. 

**  Thus  equipped,  he  would  manfully  sally  forth  with  pipe  in  mouth  to  besiege  some  fair 
damsel's  obdurate  heart — not  such  a  pipe,  good  reader,  as  that  which  Acis  did  sweetly  tune 
in  praise  of  his  Galatea,  but  of  one  of  tme  delft  manufacture,  and  furnished  with  a  charge 
of  fi'agrant  tobacco.  With  this  would  he  resolutely  set  himself  down  before  the  fortress^ 
■ad  rarely  failed,  in  the  prooess  of  time,  to  amoke  the  fair  enemy  into  a  smrender,  upon 
iMionbla  tannib 
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**8iwk  WW  dM  hupff  imga  oTWcmw  Yao  Twill«r,  ealebratsd  i&  maoy  ft  kofioivoow 
■ong  as  the  real  folden  age,  the  rest  betng  nothing  but  coanterieit  ncippar  ariihon  <  riiiL  Jh 
dbat  delightliil  period,  a  sweet  and  holy  caUn  reigned  over  the  whole  prorinee.  Tha  hu^ 
gomaeter  smoked  hie  pipe  in  peace— the  substantial  solace  of  his  domeatic  cares,  after  hir 
daily  toils  were  done,  sat  soberly  at  the  door,  with  her  arms  crossed  over  her  apfon  if 
snowy  white,  without  being  insulted  by  ribald  street  walkers  or  TSgabond  boya— tho« 
unlucky  urchina,  who  do  ao  infest  our  sireets,  displaying  under  the  roees  of  youth  1|m 
thorns  and  briers  of  iniquity.  Then  it  was  that  the  lover  with  ten  breeehea,  and  the  daa^ 
eel  with  petticoats  of  half  a  score,  indulged  in  all  the  innocent  endearments  of  virtuoua^loffii 
without  fear  and  without  reproach ;  for  what  had  that  virtne  to  fear,  which  was  defoidad 
by  a  ahield  of  good  linsey  woolseya,  equal  at  least  to  the  aeven  bull  hidea  of  the  invimoiUs 
igaz. 

**  Ah,  bliasAil,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  age !  when  every  thing  waa  better  than  it  hM 
ever  been  since,  or  ever  will  be  again — when  Buttermilk  Channel*  was  quite  dry  at 
water-— when  the  shad  in  the  Hudson  were  all  salmon,  and  when  the  moon  shone 
pure  and  resplendent  whiteness,  instead  of  that  melancholy  yellow  light  which  is  the 
quence  of  her  sickening  at  the  abominations  she  eveiy  njght  witnesses  in  this  degenamt 
city !  .    I 

**  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  New  Amsterdam  cotdd  it  always  have  existed  in  Ihii 
state  of  blissful  ignorance  and  lowly  simplicity ;  but  alaal  the  days  of  childhood  are  tao 
sweet  to  last !  Cities,  like  men,  grow  out  of  them  in  time,  and  are  doomed  aUke  to  gnm 
into  the  bustle,  the  cares,  and  niiseriee  of  the  world.  Let  no  man  congtatulato  himasi£ 
when  he  beholds  the  child  of  his  bosom  or  the  oity  oChis  birth  increasiiig  in  mag^utodbnal 
importance — let  the  history  of  his  own  life  teach  him  the  dangem  of  the  one,  and  this  as. 
eeUent  little  history  of  Mannahatta  convince  him  oCthe  oalaniitisa  of  the  other." 

'I    .•. 

«  -c 
TEE  msBo  Tun» 

The  celebrated  Negro  Plot,  1741,  ooeurred  when  there  were  about  tan  dionsand  tnhilk 
tests  in  this  city,  of  which  one  sixth  part  were  negro  slayea.  ^''- 

**  After  a  l^pee  of  a  century,  we  look  back  with  astonishment  on  the  panic  oecasiotted  bf 
die  Negro  Plot,  and  the  rancorous  hatred  that  prevailed  here  against  the  Reman  Catholifli. 
To  judjge  from  tradition,  and  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  against  the  conspiimton,  an 
doubt  can  be  had  of  the  actual  eziMence  of  a  plot ;  but  its  extent  could  never  Iwve  been  aft 
great  ae  the  terror  of  those  times  depicted.  The  very  mode  adopt«i  to  disocnrer  abetloi* 
1^  mutual  criminations  and  confessions,  tended  in  die  progress  of  the  trials  to  inculpaia 
every  negro  slave  in  the  city.  We  accordingly  find,  that  the  number  of  conspirators  daij 
increased.  As  it  was  impossible  to  prove  all  equally  guilty,  the  rii^leeden  only  were  a^ 
ecttted ;  and  those  who,  to  save  their  lives,  plead  guilty,  and  threw  themselvee  on  tha  msMf 
of  the  court,  were  transported. 

**  Insurrections  and  conspiracies  were  at  diis  juncture  fieqnent  in  the  Weat  India  isbndii 
and  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  invasion  by  the  Frendi  and  Spaniaidi. 
Theee  circumstances  sggnvated  tha  horror  of  a  domeatie  plot  to  suefa  a  degree,  that  dw 
white  inhabitents,  regarding  every  negro  slave  ae  an  inoendiary  and  an  aasasain,  cani<d 
dieir  apprehensions  and  resentment  beyond  all  boonds. 

**  A  holy  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholica  waa  at  that  period  inenlcated  by  choreh  tad 
state.  Our  Dutch  forefathers,  glowing  with  all  the  xeal  of  the  early  reformers,  emignind 
to  this  country  shortly  after  the  emancipation  of  the  United  Netherlanda  from  the  BpaoMh 
yoke,  and  foetered  all  the  rancor  of  their  race  against  P^piitti  and  ^paniarda.  It  waa  fkm 
policy  of  the  English  government,  after  the  conqueat,  to  cherish  this  animoaity,  and  theas 
of  our  readers  who  were  bom  and  educated  before  the  American  rerofaition,  will  reeoUett 
how  religiously  they  were  teught  to  abhor  the  Pope,  Devil,  and  Pretender.  The  act  of  onr 
Provincial  Assembly,  sgainst  Jeeuits  and  Papist  priests,  passed  9d  William  and  Bfaiy,  nd 


which  continued  in  full  force  until  our  indqiendenee,  waa  owing,  not  only  to  theae  pm^ 

bonndad 


dices,  but  to  the  expoeed  simation  of  the  ookmy,  the  northern  frontier  of  which ' 
by  Canada,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Fkance,  the  natnnl  and  ever>daiing  enemy  to  Eng. 
land.  The  intolerant  epirit  of  tins  act  abowa  the  horror  and  dateaiatkm  in  whieh  the  RonMB 
Catholics  were  held,  and  will  accoont  why  ao  few  of  thia  profeasion  existed  in  due  city  and 
colony  befere  the  revolution. 

*  In  oklen  times  the  channel  wis  bat  n  fittle  creak  wUdi  gepirttid  te  iH*'***i'  tni^ 
Governors  Island.  ....       < .  m 
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**  In  eilimttiiig  tfait  iingiiltr  event  in  oar  colonial  history,  the  ciicmuitaacen  of  dft  t 
ihoukl  be  duly  conndered,  before  we  too  hastily  condemn  the  bigotry  and  cmdii>  wf  < 
imdeceesora.  The  advantages  of  a  liberal,  indeed  of  the  plainest  education,  waa  fht  haypjr 
lot  of  very  few.  Intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  betveen 
province  and  province,  was  very  rare.  Ignorance  and  illiberal  prejudices  umveraaUy  pre. 
tailed.  Their  more  &vor«^d  and  enlightened  posterity  will  therefore  draw  a  veH  of  fifial 
■flection  over  the  involun'nry  errors  of  their  forefathers,  and  emulating  their  simple  vntaea, 
endeavor  to  transmit  a  brighter  example  to  their  successors.'* — Hist,  of  Ntgrv  Flmt^  8ni. 
New  York,  1810. 

^  The  first  suspicion  of  a  plot  among  the  negroes,  and  which  subsequently  led  to  a  fidl 
investigation  and  discovery,  was  caused  by  frequent  alarms  of  fire,  and  a  robbery  committed 
at  a  Mr.  Hogg*8,  *  from  whence  were  taken  divers  pieces  of  linen,  and  other  gooda.  and 
•everal  silver  coins,  chiefly  Spanish,  and  medals,  and  wrought  silver,  dtc,  to  the  valne,  ia 
the  whole,  of  sixty  pounds  and  upwards.*  The  scene  of  this  famous  robbery  was  in  a  boose 
in  Broad  street.  On  Wednesday,  the  18th  March,  1740,  about  1  o*clock,  a  fire  broke  out 
of  the  roof  of  His  Majesty*s  house,  at  Fort  George,  within  this  city,  near  the  chapel,  on  the 
oast  aide,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  violent  gale  at  southeast,  it  soon  became  impossible  to  stop 
its  progress.  The  citizens  and  engines  assembled  promptly  on  the  ringing  of  the  chapel 
boll,  and  asnsted  in  saving  the  records  and  papers  in  the  ofllice  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
over  the  fort  gate,  which  fortunately  were  preserved,  although  in  the  hurry  they  were  toased 
oot  at  the  windows,  and  the  papers  blown  and  scattered.  An  alarm  being  given,  the  peo. 
pis  were  soon  after  fearful  d  an  explosion,  and  stood  aloof,  although  assured  by  the  Gov. 
omor  that  it  was  groundless.  In  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  Govemor'a  house,  and  the 
Tooerable  old  Dutch  Church,  were  thus  consumed.  A  plumber  had  that  morning  been  at 
work,  with  his  pot  of  coals  and  soldering  iron,  to  mend  a  leak  in  the  gutter,  between  the 
house  and  the  chapel,  and  the  high  wind  had  no  doubt  blown  some  sparks  on  the  dry  shin- 
gies,  or  under  the  eaves.  On  the  25th  of  March,  a  week  aAer  the  fire  at  the  fort,  another 
broke  out  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  town,  and  on  the  Ist  of  April,  another  at  the  east 
pnd  of  the  town,  at  Van  Zandt*s,  comer  of  Bnrling*s  slip  and  Water^streeL  On  the  4th  of 
April,  two  other  alarms  were  made,  and  fire  discovered ;  and  on  the  5  th,  being  Sunday, 
Mr.  Murray*8  haystack,  standing  near  some  stables  and  houses  in  Broadway,  had  some  live 
ooals  put  under  it,  which  went  out  of  themselves.  On  Monday,  three  more  fires  occurred, 
and  the  panic  commenced.  Many  negroes  were  arrested,  and  the  investigations  were  long 
and  intricate.  By  the  course  of  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  city  was  destined  to  be 
fired,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  on  coming  out  of  the  English  Chiurch  in  Broadway. 

**  St  Patrick*s  night  was  selected  to  begin  the  bloody  scene,  and  many  Irish  Catholics, 
lately  arrived,  enlisted  in  the  gang,  were  even  detected  as  being  concerned.  The  negroes 
were  led  on  by  a  villian  named  Hughson,  at  whose  house  they  were  finely  entertained, 
and  brought  their  stolen  goods,  and  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  Ury,  a  priest,  was  also  deeply 
ooncemed. 

**  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  London  has  had  its  Popish  Plot  and  fire ;  Boston  and 
Salem  its  delusions  of  witchcraft,  and  New  York  its  Negro  Plot :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  innocent  persons  were  at  those  limes  accused,  and  suflfered. 

**  One  hundred  and  fifty^four  negroes,  and  twenty  white  persons,  were  committed  to  pri- 
OQo,  of  which  fifty.five  were  convicted,  and  sevsnty.eight  confessed.  Thirteen  negroes 
were  burnt  at  the  stake,  at  a  place  then  out  of  town,  but  situated  near  the  present  in- 
tersection  of  Peari  and  Chatham  streets,  where  there  formerly  was  a  hollow  place,  as  recoU 
lected  by  one  of  our  oldest  citizens,  who  was  present  at  the  execution,  and  declares  that 
the  horrible  ahrieks  and  cries  of  the  miserable  victims  still  dwell  on  bis  memory.  Twenty 
were  hung,  (one  in  chains,  *  on  the  island,  by  the  powder-house,*  where  the  Arsenal  now 
is,  in  Elm  street.)  Seventy  were  transported  to  foreign  parts,  viz.  Newfoundland,  Madeira, 
Hispaniola,  Cape  FFan9oi8,  Curra9oa,  Surinam,  dec,  dec,  and  fifty  were  discharged. 

**  Although  the  black  population  has  increased  from  that  period  to  the  present,  in  this 
city,  yet  the  proportion  they  now  bear  to  the  whitea  is  much  lest  than  at  that  time,  being 
only  one-twelfth  part ;  then  they  were  oncsixth.** 

The  following  extracts  are  from  newspapers  published  previous  to 
and  during  the  revolution :  they  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  times. 

**  New  York^  November  4, 1765. — ^The  late  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  prepara. 
tions  in  Fort  Gooige,  and  the  securing  of  the  Stamped  Paper  in  that  garrison,  having  greatly 
•fatfmed  and  displeased  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  a  vast  number  of  them  assembled  last 

evening  in  the  conaona,  firom  whonce  they  marched  down  the  Fly,  preeodod  by  a  a 
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■vmVer  of  Ug^ts,  and  having  stopped  a  few  miimtM  at  the  Cofiee  Hoow,  proceeded  to  the 
Fort  Walls,  where  they  broke  open  the  stable  of  the  L — t  G  r,  took  out  his  coach,  and 
after  canying  the  samo  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  in  triumph  marched  to  the 
commons,  where  a  gallows  was  erected ;  on  one  end  of  which  was  suspended  the  effigy  of 
the  person  whoee  property  the  coach  was.  In  his  right  hand  be  held  a  stamped  BiU  of 
Lading,  and  on  his  breast  was  affixed  a  paper  with  this  following  inscription,  *  The  RtM 
Drummer  in  the  year  1715 :'  at  his  back  was  affixed  a  drum,  the  badge  of  his  protession; 
at  the  other  end  of  the  gallows  hung  the  figure  o(  the  devil,  a  proper  companion  for  the 
other,  as  *tis  supposed  it  was  entirely  at  his  instigation  he  acted:  after  they  had  hung  there 
ft  considerable  time,  they  carried  the  effigies,  with  the  gallows  entire,  being  preceded  by 
the  coach,  in  a  grand  procession  to  the  gate  of  the  foH,  where  it  remained  for  some  time, 
from  whence  it  was  removed  to  the  Bowling  Green,  under  the  muzzles  of  tlie  fort  guns, 
where  a  bon>fire  was  immediately  made,  and  the  drummer,  devil,  (tnd  coach,  d^c,  were 
consumed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  some  thousand  spectators,  and  we  make  no  doubt, 
but  the  L — t  G r,  and  his  friends,  had  the  mortification  of  viewing  the  whole  proceed- 
ing from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort :  But  the  business  of  the  night  not  being  yet  concluded, 
the  whole  body  proceeded  with  the  greatest  decency  and  good  order  to  Vauxhall,  the  house 

of  M — r  J fl,  who,  it  was  reported,  was  a  friend  to  tlie  Stamp  Act,  and  had  been  over 

officious  in  his  duty,  from  whence  they  took  every  individual  article  to  a  very  considerable 
amount ;  and  having  made  another  bon.lire,  the  whole  was  consumed  in  the  flames,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  every  person  present ;  after  which  they  dispersed,  and  every  man  went 
to  his  respective  habitation.  The  whole  affiur  was  conducted  with  such  decorum,  that  sot 
the  least  accident  happened. 
**  The  next  evening  another  very  considerable  body  assembled  at  the  same  place,  having 

been  informed  that  the  L — t  G r  had  quaUfied  himself  for  the  distribution  of  the  Stampea 

paper,  were  determined  to  march  to  the  fort,  in  order  to  insist  upon  his  delivering  into  their 
hands,  or  to  declare  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  distribute  the  aame ;  but  before  this 
resolution  could  be  executed,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  eased  by  the  L — t  G— r*a 
sending  the  following  declaration  from  the  fort,  viz : — 

''TJIHE  Lieut  Governor  declares  he  will  do  nothing  in  Relation  tq  the  Stamps,  but  leave 
-L    it  to  Sir  Henry  Moore,  to  do  as  he  pleases  on  his  arrival.    Council  Chamber,  Nem 

York,  Nov,  2,  1765.    By  Order  of  Hi$  Honor.  Ww.  Bantar  D.  CI.  Con. 

^ '  We  can  assure  the  Gentlemen  of  the  neighboring  Provinces,  That  every  Importer  of 

tfUropean  Goods  in  this  City,  have  agreed  not  to  Import  any  Goods  from  Cngland  next 

Spring,  unless  the  Sugar  Act,  and  the  Oppressive  and  Unconstitutional  Stamp  Act  m 

tepealed.' " 

^  NetB  York,  Jan,  8th,  1763. — Thursday  next  is  appointed  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  there  is  to  be  a  treble  discharge  of  sll  the  artillery  in  this  place,  and 
the  evening  is  to  be  concluded  with  the  play  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  by  the  officers  of  th^ 
army,  in  a  theatre  built  for  that  purpose." 

**  NetB  York,  Dec.  13,  1765. — ^We  are  credibly  informed  that  there  were  married  last 
Sunday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Auchmuty,  a  very  respectable  couple,  that  had  been  pub- 
lished at  three  different  times  in  Trinity  church.  A  laudable  example  and  worthy  to  be 
followed.  If  this  decent,  and  for  many  reasons,  proper  method  of  publication  was  onc^ 
generally  to  take  place,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  save  the  eJU 
pense  of  licenses,  no  inconsiderable  sum  these  hard  and  distressing  times.** 


**  New  York,  March  13th,  1766^ — ^Upon  a  supposition  that  the  cannon  upon  the  Batterjr 
in  this  city  were  spiked  by  order  of  Lieutenant^ovemor  Colden,  his  effigy  was  exhibited 
last  Thursdsy,  sitting  upon  a  piece  of  ordnance,  properly  mounted  with  a  drill  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  continually  working ;  at  his  back  huQg  a  drum  as  a  badge  of  his 
former  profession  :  On  his  breast  was  fixed  a  paper  on  which  were  the  following  lines : 

*  I*m  deceived  by  the  devil  and  left  in  the  lurch ; 
And  am  forced  to  do  penance,  tho*  not  in  the  chureb.' 

**  After  it  had  appeared  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  attended  by  many  thousand 
spectators,  (although  it  rained  great  part  of  the  time,)  it  was  carried  to  the  common,  where 
t  fire  was  immediately  made,  and  the  whole  oonaioned  by  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  dispersed  dinctly  th«— ftw.  .  •  •  •  Thm 
ai£dr  was  conducted  with  such  order  and  decomm,  that  no  peiMO  ■amimd  the  btil 
damage.  • 
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** N.  B.  The  publie  «rs  defired  to  tak«  notice,  that  the  etnaon  etil  rannn  qdtod;  nri 
it  k  expected  that  no  further  hint  will  be  necenery.** 


"  New  York,  May  3,  1766. — ^The  plmy  advertieed  to  be  acted  last  Monday  eveningt 
having  given  ofTence  to  many  of  the  inhabitant!  of  this  city,  who  thought  it  highly  improper 
that  Buch  entertainments  should  be  exhibited  at  this  time  of  public  distress,  when  great 
numbers  of  poor  people  can  scarce  find  means  of  subsistence,  whereby  many  peraoos  might 
be  tempted  to  neglect  their  business,  and  squander  that  money  which  is  necessary  to  the 
payment  of  their  debts  snd  support  of  their  families,  a  rumour  was  spread  about  the  town 
on  Monday,  that  if  the  play  went  on,  the  audience  would  meet  with  some  disturbance  from 
the  multitude.  This  prevented  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  intended  to  hove  been  theia 
fi^m  going ;  however,  many  people  came  and  the  play  was  begun :  but  soon  interrupted  by 
the  multitude,  who  burst  open  the  doors,  and  entered  with  noise  and  tumulL  The  audi, 
ence  escaped  in  the  best  manner  they  could ;  many  lost  their  hats  snd  other  parts  of  dress, 
A  boy  had  his  skull  fractured,  and  was  yesterday  trepanned ;  his  recovery  is  doubtful :  aeveial 
others  were  dangerously  hurt,  but  we  heard  of  no  lives  lost.  The  multitude  immediatelf 
demolished  the  house,  carried  the  pieces  to  the  common,  where  they  consumed  them  in  a 
bonfire." 


Prom  the  New  York  Ouxetie  of  Augtut  3,  1769. 

**  Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  the  city  firom  a  correspondent  in  the  country,  dated 
July  90, — *  Sir :  As  a  sincere  fiiend  I  give  you  a  caution  now  to  be  particularly  on  your 
guard  against  the  importation  of  English  goods ;  for  I  fesr  you  will  not  get  them  sold  at  any 
rate,  as  it  appears  quite  plain  from  this  hint  of  facts,  you  may  depend  upon.  Within  these 
few  weeks  I  happened  to  be  present  at  several  meetings  of  some  towns  here,  when  among 
other  things,  they  took  into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  affair  of  buving  Englisb 
goods  from  your  merchants,  and  it  vras  strongly  reasoned  thus :  We  have  gone  (said  they) 
these  several  years  past  clearing  new  lands  and  raising  grain  only,  and  have  foolishly  neg. 
lected  the  raising  of  sheep  and  flax,  because  we  vainly  thought  we  could  buy  them  cheaper 
at  the  stores  than  make  them  at  our  houses ;  until  now  our  cash  is  wholly  carried  to  E^- 
land  for  their  fineries,  and  here  it  has  got  so  scarce,  that  in  a  whole  town  one  guinea  is 
scarcely  seen  in  a  year's  time :  so  that  when  a  man  goeth  to  buy  sny  necessaries  at  a  mer. 
chant's  shop,  instead  of  his  purse,  he  must  take  a  wagon  load  of  grain,  and  seU  it  to  the  mer. 
chant's  and  take  his  Engliah  goods  at  whatever  price  he  pleases  to  aak. 

"  Wherefore  they  unanimously  and  firmly  resolved,  1st.  That  for  them  to  buy  any  hkmv 
Scotch  or  English  goods  from  merchants,  was  in  fact  a  sure  wicked  way  to  qualify  Britain 
tyrannically  and  inflexibly,  from  time  to  time  to  impose  upon  Americans  whatsoever  new 
laws,  new  admiralty  courts,  or  bishop's  courts  they  pleased,  to  take  away  our  civil  and  re. 
ligious  liberties  piecemeal,  until  we  and  our  posterior  were  finally  enslaved  as  deep  as  any 
Spaniard  or  African. 

**2d.  That  therefore,  whosoever  of  their  town,  durst  presume  to  buy  any  more  of  said 
British  goods,  before  the  restoring  of  our  liberty,  should  be  held,  reputed,  deemed,  and 
treated  by  all  his  neighbors  as  an  open  enemy  to  all  the  civil  and  reUgious  interests  of  their 
country,  dec.  d^c. 

**  I  have  heard  that  a  great  many  towns,  through  the  inland  parts  of  this,  and  the  other 
provinces,  are  beginning  to  be  greatly  alarmed  with  the  fears  of  their  new  admiralty  courts^ 
and  bishop's  courts,  dec,  and  therefore  ara  forming  reoolvea  of  the  same  nature.  Now  if 
you  do  in  these  circumstances  import  goods,  you  will  be  ruined.  Look  round  and  see 
how  many  merchants  have  been  sent  to  jail,  and  their  families  ruined  by  importing  B^ngliah 
goods,  and  not  getting  them  sold  to  any  advantage.    Yours,  dbc" 


i\t»m  tile  New  York  Gazette^  March  39, 1770. 

**  Last  Saturday  night  about  11  o'clock,  14  or  15  soldiers  were  seen  about  the  liboty- 
pole  in  this  city,  which  one  of  them  had  sscended,  with  an  intent  to  take  oflf  and  cany 
away  the  topmast  and  vane ;  as  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  five  or  six  young  men  who 
were  accidentally  crossing  the  green  at  that  time  made  up  towards  the  pole,  to  see  what 
they  were  about,  but  they  were  immediately  attacked  and  driven  off  the  green  by  the  sol. 
diers ;  who,  finding  that  they  were  discovered,  and  being  apprehensive  that  the  inhabitants 
would  be  alarmed,  they  made  oflf.  Soon  after  some  persons  went  into  town  and  acquainted 
their  friends  with  the  proceedings  of  the  soldiets,  npon  which  14  or  15  perMMis  came  up  to 
the  grseo,  and  going  to  tha  pola  wars  there  fiDroiMdad  by  40  or  50  soUben,  with  thdr  cut- 
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Wmnu  drswn ;  upon  which  4  or  5  of  them  retreated  to  the  hooie  of  Bfr.  Bicker,  and  were 
followed  bf  part  of  the  eoldiers,  who  immediately  called  ont  for  the  eoldien  from  the  bar- 
racka ;  upon  which  they  were  joined  by  a  very  considerable  body  who  came  over  the  bar- 
rack fence.  Mr.  Bicker  seeing  himself  and  family  in  danger,  and  exposed  to  the  insulta  of 
a  hcentious  and  brutal  soldiery,  stood  with  his  bayonet  fixed,  determined  to  defend  himself 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  declared  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  that  should  attempt  to 
enter ;  they  several  times  attempted  to  force  the  under  door,  the  uppei  door  being  open, 
which  Mr.  Bicker  kept  shut  by  fixing  the  point  of  his  bayonet  against  it,  while  they  kepi 
cutting  and  hacking  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  in  attempting  to  cut  him  down  with  their  cat. 
lasses, — but  he  soon  after  got  the  upper  door  shut  and  barred ;  upon  which  they  strove  to 
break  open  the  front  windows,  which  were  also  shut,  one  of  which  they  forced  open,  broke 
the  panes  of  glass,  and  cut  all  the  frame  to  pieces,  in  order  to  get  into  the  house.  Some 
people  who  were  in  the  bouse  seeing  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Mr.  Bicker  and  Ida 
family  were  exposed,  got  out  the  back  way  and  ran  to  alarm  the  citizens.  The  chapel  beQ 
was  immediately  rung,  upon  the  hearing  of  which,  the  soldiers  retreated  precipitately.  A 
number  of  the  citizens  were  up  all  night  and  under  arms,  which  probably  prevented  uxy 
mischief  being  done,  as  they  repeatedly  swore  that  they  would  set  fire  to  the  house,  and 
bum  or  destroy  every  person  in  it.  Col.  Robertson,  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  regu 
ment,  repaired  to  the  barracka,  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  of  the  disturbance ;  he  immediately 
ordered  the  ceniinels  to  be  confined,  and  remained  up  all  night  to  prevent  any  further  mia- 
chief  being  done ;  and  as  a  number  of  inhabitants  nightly  guarded  the  pole,  till  the  Trana. 
ports  with  the  soldiers  were  sailed,  they  were  disappointed  in  efi*ecting  their  designa 
against  it,  although  they  poaiiively  swore  that  they  would  carry  off  some  part  of  it  with  them.* 


Firom  the  mnne,  December  24, 1767 

**  To  be  disposed  of — the  remaining  time,  being  about  three  years,  of  three  German  aer* 
vanta,  one  a  baker  by  trade,  one  a  batcher,  and  the  other  a  laborer.  They  are  very  in. 
dostrious  good  men,  whose  honesty  haa  been  tried,  and  may  be  had  on  reaaonable  tenna. 
Inquire  of  the  printer  hereof.** 


**  Last  Thursday  being  the  anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  birth-day,  when  he  entered  hit 
3(yth  year,  the  same  was  obaerved  here  with  great  solemnity.  About  11  o'clock  the  de- 
tachment of  the  train,  with  the  17th  and  46th  regiments,  were  paraded  on  the  battery,  ami 
marched  in  order  by,  and  saluted  his  Excellency,  General  Gage ;  at  the  same  time  his  Ex. 
cellency,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  members  of  His  Majesty's  council  for  this  province,  kia 
worship  the  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  corporation,  and  moat  of  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  city,  were  assembled  in  Fort  Georoe,  whera  his  Miyesty*s  and  many  other  loyal  healths 
were  drank,  under  the  discharge  of  a  Royal  Salute  fi-om  the  Fort,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  salute  of  31  guns  from  the  Libertt  Pole,  on  which  was  suspended  a  Union  ^ 
these  were  answered  by  three  vol  lies  from  the  troops,  five  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  and  many 
other  vessels  in  our  harbor,  which  with  their  colors  displayed  made  a  very  grand  and  beautifal 
appearance ;  the  two  regiments  then  returned  to  their  barracks  and  the  train  to  the  Green, 
and  there  grounded  their  arms.  Elegant  entertainments  were  given  at  Fort  George,  and 
Head  Quarters,  by  their  Excellencies  Sir  Henry  Moore  and  General  Gage,  at  which  were 
present  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  moat  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
this  place.  In  the  evening  the  moat  magnificent  fircworka  ever  seen  in  America  wera 
played  off  before  a  very  great  number  of  spectators.  Over  the  gate  of  Fort  GeoAi  a 
number  of  lamps  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  a  Reoal  Crown  vvith  a 
Laurel  Tree  on  each  side,  and  before  the  door  of  his  Excellency  Gen.  Gage,  waa  exhib- 
ited,  by  lamps  properly  placed,  a  large  and  elegant  appearance  of  the  Rotal  Arms  ;  there 
being  a  general  illumination  throughout  the  city.  The  fire-works  were  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  showed  great  skill  and  judgment  in  the  projectors  and  operators,  every  part  be- 
log  played  off  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable,  in  the  following  order,  viz : — 

Firet  Set. — ^Two  signal  rockets,  royal  salutes  of  21  marons,  12  sky  rockets,  a  single 
vertical  wheel,  a  Chinese  fountain,  a  line  rocket  of  three  changes  and  a  swarm  box,  3 
gerbs,  2  air  balloons  of  crackers  and  serpen  ta,  a  Chineae  piece  with  a  hofixontal  wheel,  a 
yew  tree  with  a  brilliant  fire,  a  nest  of  serpents. 

"  Second  Set, — Two  signal  rockets,  a  salute  of  19  marons,  12  sky  rockets,  a  doubia 
vertical  wheel,  an  illuminated  globe,  a  fire  tree  and  swarm  box,  2  air  balloons  with  cnelu 
ars  and  stara,  3  fixed  pieces  with  dcubla  vartical  wheala,  a  raqge  of  fountaina,  a  yew  tree  of 
brilliant  fire,  2  nesta  of  serpents. 

**  Third  SeL—Two  signal  roekala,  a  aalato  of  17  marona,  19  aky  ioekata»  3  mgnl  tar. 
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Ileal  wlwfllit  &  otioMle  of  briUiant  fire,  a  liii#  rock«t  of  tfarae  dMBfes  tod  cwum  boB»  a 

nnge  of  fountains,  two  air  baUoona  with  aerpenta  and  ataia,  a  Chineoe  ineoe  wilk  a  hoii. 
lontal  wheel,  an  illuminated  yew  tree,  a  atar  with  briUiant  raya  and  glory. 
A  flight  of  rockets.** 


Frmn  the  mme,  January  S9lA,  1767. 

**  Wednesday  last  several  gentlemen  arrived  here  from  Quebec,  in  Canada,  in  19  dayi, 
They  came  over  the  mountains  on  anow^hoes  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence  down 
Lake  George  on  the  ice.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  waa  not  frozen  over  at  Quebec  when 
they  came  away ;  and  we  are  told  in  the  hardest  weather  it  aeldom  ia  frozen  there  beibra 
tfie  month  of  February.** 

**iVeio  York^  Mmy  7,  1772. — On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Montanny'a  negro  maa  who  had  aw* 
behaved,  and  was  a  remarkable  drunkard,  was  sent  to  Bridewell,  and  underwent  the  uamal 
dUeifline  s/  the  hauee  for  euch  offence»t  viz.  a  plentiful  dose  of  warm  water  and  salt  to  o|^ 
«imte  as  an  emetic^  and  of  lamp  oyl  as  a  purge,  in  proportion  to  the  constitution  of  the  pa. 
tient.  01  these  be  took  about  3  quarts  of  the  one,  and  2^  spoonfuls  of  the  other,  also  a 
IpU  of  Nem  England  rum,  which  operated  very  powerfully,  attended  with  a  violent  sidu 
uses  which  obliged  him  to  lye  down,  and  between  8  and  9  at  night  he  was  discovered  to  be 
dead.  He  had  been  drunk  three  times  that  day  before  he  was  brought  to  Bridewell,  and 
was  not  sober  when  the  diacipUne  began.  Several  physicians  and  surgeons  attended,  the 
body  of  the  negro  was  opened  and  no  marks  of  violence  external  or  internal  appeared :  the 
coro»er*8  inquest  brought  in  their  verdict  that  he  died  of  excessive  drinking,  cou>peratii)g 
with  the  effects  of  the  medicine  he  had  taken.  But  that  Mr.  Dobbs,  (the  operator,)  was 
innocent  of  his  death.** 


'*  New  York^  December  34,  1773. — His  Excellency  the  Governor  having  sent  to  White, 
head  Hicks,  E^.,  Mayor  of  this  city,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  most  mo^ 
mficently  ordered  to  be  applied  in  relieving  the  properest  objects  of  distress  confined  in  the 
city  gaol.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  near  thirty  peraona  have  been 
HQtirely  releaaed  from  imprisonment,  and  those  whose  debts  were  too  laige  to  be  cleared  by 
this  gracious  bounty  have  had  a  very  comfortable  provision  made  in  wood,  Slc^  to  cany 
tbtm  through  the  winter.** 

**  We  hear  from  Dutchess  County  that  the  High  SherifT,  having  received  the  sum  of  $hf 
pounds  from  his  Elxcellency  Governor  Tryon,  to  be  distributed  for  the  relief  of  debtois 
confined  in  hia  gaol,  baa  applied  that  money  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  cheered  many 
indigent  men  whose  misfortunes  had  reduced  them  to  melancholy  durance.  The  gratitiide 
4i  these  unhsppy  persons  on  this  gracious  attention  to  them  cannot  be  described.** 

Bt  His  £1xc£lle2«ct  WUliitm  Cosby,  Eeq,,  Captain  General  and  Govemour  in  Chief  of  the 
Provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jeraey,  and  Territories  thereon  depending,  in  America, 
Vice  Admiral  of  the  same,  and  Colonel  in  His  Majesty's  Army,  6lc, 

To  any  Froteatant  H^nUter, 

Whereas  there  is  a  Mutual  Purpose  of  Msrrisge  between  Jacob  Glenn,  of  the  City  of 
Albany,  Merchant,  of  the  One  Party,  and  Elizabeth  Cuyler  of  the  same  City,  Spinster,  of 
the  othet  psrty,  for  which  they  have  desired  my  Licence,  and  have  given  Bond  upon  Condi- 
tion4  That  neither  of  them  have  any  Lawful  Let  or  Impediment  of  Pre-Contract,  Affinity 
or  Consanguinity  to  hinder  their  being  joyned  in  the  Holy  Banda  of  Matrimony :  these  are 
therefore,  to  Authorize  and  Impower  you  to  Joyn  the  said  Jacob  Glenn  and  Elizabeth  Cuy. 
ler  in  the  Holy  Bands  of  Matrimony,  and  them  to  Pronounce  Man  and  Wife. 

^teen  Uftder  my  Hand  and  Perogative  Seal,  at  Port  George,  in  New  York,  the  Sixteenth 
Day  of  October,  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  GEORGE  the 
Secmui,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  KING,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.    Annoq :  Domini  1732. 

W.  COSBY. 
HENDK.  MORRIS,  D.  Secry. 

From  the  Conneeticut  Journal,  Nov.  90,  1775. 

**  On  the  5M)th  of  thia  month  aizteen  respecUble  inhabitants  of  this  town,  (New  HavenO 
in  company  with  Capt.  Sears,  set  out  from  this  place  for  East  and  Weat  Chester,  in  die 
Frovince  of  New  York,  to  disarm  the  principal  tories  thoie,  and  secure  the  penont  or  Par* 
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won  Sealmnr,  Judge  Fowler,  end  Lord  Underfaill.  On  their  way  thither  they  were  joined 
by  Captains  Scilltck,  Richards,  and  Mead,  with  about  80  men.  At  Marrineck  they  burnt 
m  small  sloop,  which  was  purchased  by  government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  provisions 
on  board  the  Asia.  At  East  Chester  they  seized  Judge  Fowler,  and  then  repaired  to  West 
Chester  and  secured  S4  ubury  and  Underbill.  Having  poeseesed  tiiemseives  of  these  caitiffii, 
they  sent  them  to  Connecticut  under  a  strong  guard.  The  main  body,  consisting  of  75,  then 
proceeded  to  New  York,  which  they  entered  at  noon.day  on  hureeback,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  in  the  greatest  regularity  went  down  the  main  street,  and  drew  up  in  close  order  be* 
fi>re  the  printing  office  of  the  infamous  James  RIVINGTON.  A  small  detachment  enter* 
ed  it,  and  in  about  tliroe  quarters  of  an  hour  brought  off  the  principal  part  of  his  types,  for 
which  they  offered  to  give  an  order  on  Lord  Dunmore.  They  then  faced  and  wheeled  to 
the  left  and  marched  out  of  the  town  to  the  tune  of  YANKEE  DOODLE.  A  vast  coa. 
course  of  people  assembled  at  the  coffee-house  bridge,  on  their  leaving  the  ground,  gave 
diem  three  hearty  cheers. 

'*  On  their  way  home,  they  disarmed  all  the  tories  that  lay  on  their  route,  and  yesterday  ar- 
rived  here  escorted  by  great  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  westward,  tlie  whole  makings 
very  grand  procession.  Upon  their  entrance  into  town  they  were  saluted  with  the  discharge 
of  two  cannon,  and  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  every  mark  of  approbation  and  re- 
spect. The  company  divided  into  two  parties,  and  concluded  the  day  in  festivity  and  inno. 
cent  mirth.  Captain  Sears  returned  in  company  with  the  other  gentlemen,  and  proposed 
to  spend  the  winter  here  unless  public  business  should  require  his  presence  in  New  York. 
Seabury,  Underbill,  and  Fowler,  three  of  tlie  dastardly  protesters  against  the  proceeding! 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  who  it  is  believed  had  concerted  a  plan  fur  kidnapping 
Capt.  Sears,  and  conveying  him  on  board  of  the  Asia  man.of.war,  are  (with  the  types  and 
arms)  safely  lodged  in  this  town  :  where  it  is  expected  Lord  Underbill  will  have  leisure  to 
form  die  scheme  of  a  lucrative  lottery,  the  tickets  of  which  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  aqd 
Parson  Seabury  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  compose  sermons  for  the  next  Continent, 
al  Fast.'* 


After  the  Americans  were  defeated  on  Long  Island,  August  26, 
1776,  New  York  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  annexed  account 
of  the  military  movements  on  New  York  island  is  from  Colonel 
Humphrey's  Life  of  General  Putnam. 

•*  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  masterly  retreat  from 
thence,  and  the  actual  passage  of  part  of  the  hostile  fleet  in  the  East 
river,  above  the  town,  preceded  the  evacuation  of  New  York.  A 
promotion  of  four  major-generals,  and  six  brigadiers,  had  previously 
been  made  by  congress.  After  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  the 
main  army,  consisting,  for  the  moment,  of  sixty  battalions,  of  which 
twenty  were  continental,  the  residue  levies  and  militia,  was,  conform- 
ably to  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  rather  than  to  the  rules  of  war, 
formed  into  fourteen  brigades.  Major-general  Putnam  commanded 
the  right  grand  division  of  five  brigades,  the  Majors-general  Spencer 
and  Greene  the  centre  of  six  brigades,  and  Major-general  Heath  the 
left,  which  was  posted  near  Kingsbridge,  and  composed  of  two 
brigades.  The  whole  never  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  effective 
men ;  while  the  British  and  German  forces,  under  Sir  William  Howe, 
exceeded  twenty-two  thousand ;  indeed,  the  minister  had  asserted  in 
parliament  that  they  would  consist  of  more  than  thirty  thousand. 
Our  two  centre  divisions,  both  commanded  by  General  Spencer,  in 
the  sickness  of  General  Greene,  moved  towards  Mount  Washington, 
Harlaem  heights,  and  Horn's  hook,  as  soon  as  the  final  resolution 
was  taken  in  a  council  of  war,  on  the  12th  of  September,  to  abandon 
the  city.  That  event,  thus  circumstanced,  took  effect  a  few  days 
after. 


^Oa  Scmdayy  the  15th,  the  Britiflh,  after  leiidiiig  three  ehipe  oftvar 
op  the  North  river,  to  Bloomingdale,  and  keeping  up,  far  aome  faov^ 
a  severe  cannonade  on  our  lines,  from  those  already  fai  the  East  river, 
landed  in  force  at  Turtle  bay«  Our  new  levies,  commanded  inr  a 
state  briCTdier-seneral,  fled  vrilhout  making  resistance.  Two  bri- 
gades of  General  Putnam's  division,  ordered  to  their  support,  notwitb- 
atandin^;  the  exertion  of  their  brigadiers,  and  of  the  commander-iih 
chief  hunself  who  came  up  at  the  instant,  conducted  thenwdves  k 
the  same  shameful  manner.  His  excellency  then  ordered  the  heights 
of  Harlaem,  a  strong  position,  to  be  occupied.  Thither  the  forces  ia 
the  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  fugitives,  repaired^  In  the  mean  time^ 
General  Putnam,  with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  and  the  onii> 
nary  outposts,  was  in  the  city«  After  having  caused  the  brigades  to 
begin  their  retreat  by  the  route  of  Bloomin^ale,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  enemy,  who  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  main  road  leading 
to  Kingsbridge,  he  galloped  to  call  off  the  pickets  and  guards. 
Having  myseU  been  a  volunteer  in  his  divisicm,  and  acting  adjutant  to 
the  last  regiment  that  left  the  city,  I  had  frequent  opportunities,  that 
day,  of  beholding  him,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  orders,  and  encoor* 
a^g  the  troops,  flying,  on  his  horse  covered  with  foam,  whorevor 
his  presence  was  most  necessary.  Without  his  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, the  guards  must  have  been  inevitably  lost,  and  it  is  probable 
the  entire  corps  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces.  When  we  were  not 
far  from  Bloomingdale,  an  aid-de-camp  came  from  him  at  full  speed, 
to  inform  that  a  column  of  British  infantry  was  descending  upon  oar 
rifl;ht  Our  rear  was  soon  fired  upon,  and  the  colonel  of  our  reffimeat, 
whose  order  was  just  communicated  for  the  front  to  file  on  to  the 
left,  was  killed  on  the  spot  With  no  other  loss  we  joined  the  army, 
after  dark,  on  the  heights  of  Harlaem. 

**  Before  our  brigades  came  in,  we  were  given  up  for  lost  by  all  our 
friends.  So  critical  indeed  was  our  situation,  and  so  narrow  the  gap 
bv  which  we  escaped,  that  the  instant  we  had  passed,  the  enemy 
closed  it  by  extendfing  their  line  firom  river  to  river.  Our  men,  who 
had  be«i  nfteen  hours  under  arms,  harassed  by  marching  and  coun- 
termarching, in  consequence  of  incessant  alarms,  exhausted  as  they 
were  by  h^t  and  thirst,  (for  the  day  proved  insupportably  hot,  and 
few  or  none  had  canteens,  insomuch,  that  some  died  at  the  brooks 
where  they  drank,)  if  attacked,  could  have  made  but  feeble  resistance. 

*^, , .  That  night  our  soldiers,  excessively  fatigued  by  the  sultry 
march  of  the  day,  their  clothes  wet  by  a  severe  shower  of  rain  that 
succeeded  towards  the  evening,  their  blood  chilled  by  the  cold  wind 
that  produced  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
their  nearts  sunk  within  them  by  the  loss  of  baggage,  artillery,  and 
works  in  which  they  had  been  taught  to  put  great  confidence,  lay 
upon  their  arms,  covered  only  by  the  clouds  of  an  uncomfortaUe  sky. 

^ . . .  Next  morning  several  parties  of  the  enemy  appeared  up(»i 
the  plains  in  our  firont  On  receiving  this  intelligence.  General  Wash- 
ington rode  quickly  to  the  outposts,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
against  an  attack,  if  the  coamy  abooid  advance  with  that  oesigii. 
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Knowlton'fl  ranijpera,  a  fine  fleleetion  fitmi  the 
eastetn  re^ments,  who  had  been  skinnishing  with  an  advanced  par- 
ty* came  m,  and  informed  the  general  that  a  body  of  British  were 
under  cover  of  a  small  eminence  at  no  considerable  distance.  His 
excellency,  willing  to  raise  our  men  firom  their  dejection  by  th^  splen- 
dor of  some  little  success,  ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  Eaiowltcmy  with 
his  rangers,  and  Major  Leitch,  with  three  companies  of  We^on^ 
regiment  of  Virginians,  to  gain  their  rear ;  while  appearances  should 
be  made  of  an  attack  in  firont  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  the  party 
•ent  to  decoy  them,  they  ran  precipitately  down  the  hill,  took  pos*' 
■session  of  some  fences  and  bushes,  and  commenced  a  brisk  firing  at 
lon^-shoL  Unfortunately,  Knowlton  and  Leitch  made  their  onset 
nUner  in  flank  than  in  rear.  The  enemy  changed  their  jfront,  and 
the  skirmish  at  once  became  close  and  warm.  Major  Leitch  having 
received  three  balls  through  his  side,  was  soon  borne  from  the  field ; 
and  Colonel  Knowlton,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  gallantly  at 
the  battle  of  Bunkerhill,  was  mortally  wounded  immediately  after. 
Their  men,  however,  undaunted  by  these  disasters,  stimulated  with 
the  thirst  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  and  conscious  of 
acting  under  the  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief,  maintained  the  con- 
flict with  uncommon  spirit  and  perseverance.  But  the  general,  seeing 
them  in  need  of  support,  advanced  part  of  the  Maryumd  regiments 
oi  Griflith  and  Richardson,  together  with  some  detachments  firom 
such  eastern  corps  as  chanced  to  be  most  contiguous  to  the  place  of 
action.  Our  troops  this  day,  without  exception,  behaved  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity.  So  bravely  did  they  repulse  the  British,  that 
Sir  William  Howe  moved  his  reserve^  with  two  field-pieces,  a  battal- 
ion of  Hessian  grenadiers,  and  a  company  of  Chasseurs,  to  succor  his 
retreating  troops.  General  Washington,  not  willing  to  draw  on  a 
general  action,  declined  pressing  the  pursuit  In  mis  engagement 
were  the  second  and  third  battalions  of  light  infantrv,  the  forty-second 
British  regiment,  and  the  German  Chasseurs,  of  whom  eight  officers, 
and  upwards  of  seventy  privates  were  wounded,  and  our  people 
buried  nearly  twenty,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  We  had 
about  forty  wounded ;  our  loss  in  killed,  except  of  two  valuable  offi- 
cers, was  very  inconsiderable. 

^  An  advantage  so  trivial  m  itself  produced,  in  event,  a  surprising 
and  almost  incredible  eflect  upon  the  whole  army.  Amongst  the  * 
troops  not  engaged,  who,  dunng  the  action,  were  throwing  earth  ' 
from  the  new  trenches,  with  an  alacrity  that  indicated  a  determinap 
tion  to  defend  them,  every  visage  was  seen  to  brighten,  and  to  as- 
sume, instead  of  the  gloom  of  despair,  the  fflow  of  animation.  This 
change,  no  less  sudden  than  happv,  left  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
men,  who  ran  the  day  before  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  would  now, 
to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  that  disgrace,  and  to  recover  the  confidence 
of  their  general,  have  conducted  themselves  in  a  very  diflferent  man- 
ner.* 

The  following  is  Mr.  Griip's  aopount  of  the  great  fire,  Slat  of  Sep- 
tember, 1T76.  / 
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litn  alip.  It  WW  then  occimied  by  a  mmilwr  of  men  and  women,  of  a  bnd  dmaeter.  TIm 
fin  began  late  at  nigbt.  There  being  bat  a  ytrj  few  inhabitanti  in  the  eitjr,  in  a  Aort 
tfane,  it  raged  tremradoady.  It  burned  all  the  hooeea  on  the  eaet  ade  of  WhitehaB  ilip^ 
and  the  weetddeof  Broad-atieettofieaTer-streeL  A  pnmdaotiai  and  happy  ciwiiiMfm 
oecoired  at  this  time ;  the  wind  was  then  southwesterly.  About  two  o'clock  that  mominc, 
the  wind  veered  to  the  southeast ;  this  csrried  the  flames  of  the  fire  to  Ae  northwestwara, 
•ad  burned  both  sides  of  BesTer^treet  to  the  esst  side  of  Broadway,  than  crossed  BroadaFif 
In  BaaTsrJane,  and  burning  ail  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  Broadway,  with  aorta  law 
Immmss  in  New^treet,  to  Rector^treet,  and  to  John  Hairisoo,  Esq.%  thraa  story  brick  hons% 
which  house  stopped  the  fire  on  the  esst  side  of  Broadway ;  from  thence  it  continned  bum- 
BV  all  the  booses  in  Lumber-street,  and  those  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway  to  St.  Paul's  church,  then  continued  burning  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  Pani. 
tion^treet,  and  all  the  houses  in  the  rear  (sgain)  of  the  west  side  of  Broadway  to  the  Monk 
n^er.  The  fire  did  not  stop  until  it  got  into  Mortkile-stieet,  now  Baiclay^treet.  The 
noDege  yard  and  the  tacant  ground  m  the  rear  of  the  same,  put  an  end  to  this  swfiil  and 
tnmendous  fire.  Trinity  church  being  burned,  was  occssioned  by  the  flakes  of  firo  tksit 
fcU  on  the  south  side  of  die  roof.  The  southeily  wind  fiuined  those  flakes  of  lire  in  a  shpit 
time  to  an  amaxing  blaxe,  and  it  soon  became  out  of  human  power  to  extinguish  the  saroct 
ike  roof  of  this  noble  edifice  being  so  steep  that  no  person  could  go  on  it.  St.  PauTs  cfaorek 
was  in  the  like  perikms  situstion.  The  roof  being  flat,  with  a  balostrsde  on  the  eaves,  a 
■unbar  of  the  citisens  went  on  the  same,  and  extinguished  the  flakee  of  fin  as  tbay  feU  as 
tha  rooC  Thus  happily  was  this  beautifij  church  saved  firom  the  destruction  of  this  dread- 
lal  fire,  which  threatened  the  ruin  thereof,  snd  that  of  the  whole  city.  The  Lndieiaa 
drareh  being  condguous  to  houses  a4joining  the  ssme  fire,  it  was  impossible  to  save  it  firodi 
destruciion.  This  fire  aras  so  fiirious  and  violently  hot,  that  no  peiaon  eookl  go  near  it, 
•nd  there  were  no  fire  engines  to  be  had  at  that  time  in  the  city. 

**  The  number  of  houses  that  were  burned  and  destroyed  in  this  dty  st  that  awful  eonfla. 
(ration,  were  thus,  viXd — ^From  Mortkile-street  to  Cuurtlandt«aneet,  167 ;  from  Coortlandt. 
aireet  to  Beaver-atreet,  175 ;  from  Beaver^treet  to  the  East  river,  151.  Total,  493.  Theia 
Wing  veiy  few  inhabitanta  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  many  of  those  were  afraid  to  venture 
'  At  night  in  the  streets,  for  fear  of  being  taken  up  as  8uq>icious  penons.  An  instance  to  my 
knowledge  occutred.  A  Mr.  White,  a  decent  eitixen  and  housccarpenter,  rether  too  vio^ 
itnt  a  loyalist,  and  latterly,  had  addicted  himself  to  liquor,  was,  on  the  night  of  the  fin, 
hanged  on  a  tavern  signpost,  at  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Roosevelt^Kreet.  Several  of  the 
dtixens  were  sent  to  the  provost  guard  for  examination,  and  some  of  them  remained  there 
two  and  three  dsys,  until  they  could  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  loyalty. 

**  Mr.  Hugh  Gain,  in  his  UniverBal  Register  for  the  year  1787,  page  119,  says.  New 
York  is  shout  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  containing,  before  the  fins 
an  the  91st  of  September,  1776,  and  3d  of  August,  1778,  about  4,300  houses,  and  30,000 
InhabiiantB." 

The  following  annexed  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  revolutiontr 

3'  war  in  New  York,  is  from  Watson's  Sketches  of  Olden  Times  in 
ew  York  city. 


**  Afler  the  war  hsd  commenced  snd  New  York  waa  expected  to  be  captured,  almost  aO 
die  Whig  fomiHes,  who  could  sustain  the  expense,  left  their  houses  and  homes  to  seek  pre- 
carious refuge  where  they  could  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  city  was 
possessed  by  the  Britirii,  all  the  Tory  families  who  felt  unsafe  in  the  country  made  their 
aecape  into  New  York  for  British  protection.  Painfully,  family  relations  were  broken ; 
families  as  well  as  the  rulers  took  different  sides,  and  *  Greek  met  Greek*  in  6eroe  encoiui. 
ter. 

^  Mr.  Brewer,  who  saw  the  British  force  land  in  Kip's  bay  as  he  stood  on  the  Long 
Island  heights,  says  it  was  the  most  imposing  sight  his  eyes  ever  beheld.  The  srmy  crosssl 
the  East  river,  in  open  flat  boats,  filled  with  soldieia  standmg  erect ;  their  srms  all  glitterinf 
in  the  sunbeams.  They  approached  the  British  fleet  in  Kip's  bay,  in  dto  form  of  a  crescent, 
caused  by  the  force  of  the  tide  breaking  the  intended  line  of  boat  after  boat  They  all 
dosed  up  in  the  rear  of  the  fleet,  whan  all  the  vessels  opened  a  heavy  caimonade. 

**  All  the  Presbyterian  churchea  in  New  York  were  osed  for  military  purposes  in  aoae 
form  or  other.  I  suspect  they  were  deemed  more  whiggish  in  general  than  some  of  tha 
other  churehca.  The  cleigymen  of  that  order  were  in  general,  thnnighout  the  war,  ssid  to 
be  laalous  to  pcomota  dia  cfuise  of  the  rovolation.  The  JMethodists,  on  tha  coniracy,  then 
Mw  In  Boaiber,  warn  deemed  loytfeUtfs.  dbMrfroBf  the  known  loyaiism  of  thair  fooBdff, 
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llr.  Wfldey.  Periupt  to  thii  caoM  it  wm  thtt  the  toewty  m  J^mtttMi  civojtd  to  imdi 
indttlgfenee  at  to  occupy  their  church  for  Sunday  night  aenrice,  whUa  the  TTf— nina  had  it  ia 
the  morning  aerrice  for  their  own  chaplains  and  people. 

^  The  British  troops  were  quartered  in  any  empty  houses  of  the 
Whigs  which  might  be  found.  Wherever  men  were  billeted,  they 
marked  it 

**  The  middle  Dutch  church  in  Nassau-street,  was  used  to  imprison 
9,000  Americans.  The  pews  were  ail  gutted  out  and  used  as  fiieL 
Afterward  they  used  it  for  the  British  cavalry,  wherein  they  exer- 
cised their  men,  as  a  riding  school ;  making  them  leap  over  raised 
windlasses.  At  the  same  place  they  often  picketed  their  men,  as  isi 
punishment,  making  them  bear  their  weight  on  their  toe  on  a  sharp 
goad.  At  the  same  place,  while  the  prisoners  remained  there,  Mr. 
Andrew  Mercein  told  me  he  used  to  see  the  '  dead  cart  come  every 
morning,  to  bear  off  six  or  eight  of  the  dead.  The  old  sugar-house, 
which  also  adjoined  to  this  church,  was  filled  with  the  prisoners  taken 
at  iiong  Island ;  there  they  sufiered  much,  they  beinff  kept  m  aa 
almost  starved  condition.  This  starving  proceeded  fi'om  different 
motives ;  they  wished  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  prisoners,  and  to 
cause  their  desertion,  or  to  make  the  war  imwelcome  to  their  friends 
at  home.  On  some  occasions,  as  I  shall  herein  show,  the  Britit^ 
themselves  were  pinched  for  supplfes ;  and  on  other  occasions  the 
commissaries  had  their  o¥m  gain  to  answer,  by  withholding  what 
they  could  from  the  prisoners.  I  could  not  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
Americans  in  New  York  were  allowed  to  help  their  coimtrymen 
unless  by  stealth.  I  was  told  by  eye-witnesses  of  cases,  where  the 
wounded  came  crawling  to  the  openings  in  the  wall,  and  begginff 
only  for  one  cup  of  water,  and  could  not  be  indulged,  the  sentinels 
saying,  we  are  sorry  too,  but  our  orders  have  been,  *  sufier  no  coo^ 
munication  in  the  absence  of  your  officer.' 

**  The  north  Dutch  church  in  William-street  was  entirely  gutted  of 
its  pews,  and  made  to  hold  2,000  prisoners.  The  Quaker  meeting  in 
Pearl-street  was  converted  into  an  hospital  The  old  French  church 
was  used  as  a  prison.  Mr.  Thomas  Swords  told  me  they  used  to 
bury  the  prisoners  on  the  mount,  then  on  the  comer  of  Grace  and 
Lumber  streets.    It  was  an  old  redoubt 

**  Cunningham  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty  to  the  prisoners,  even 
depriving  them  of  life,  it  is  said,  for  the  sake  of  cheating  his  king  ai^ 
country  by  continuing  for  a  time  to  draw  their  nominal  rations  I  ThM^ 
prisoners  at  the  Provost,  (the  present  debtors'  prison  in  the  Parki) 
were  chiefly  under  his  severity,  (my  father  among  the  number  for  a 
time.)  It  was  said  he  was  only  restrained  from  putting  them  to 
death,  (five  or  six  of  them  of  a  mght,  back  of  the  pnson-yard,  where 
were  also  their  graves,)  by  the  distress  of  certain  women  m  the  neigh- 
borhood, who,  pained  by  the  cries  for  mercy  which  they  heard,  went 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  made  the  case  known,  with  entreaties 
to  spare  their  lives  in  future.  This  unfeeling  wretch,  it  is  said,  came 
afterward  to  an  i^ominious  end,  being  executed  in  England,  as  was 
published  in  Half  and  SeUenT  paper  In .  Philade^phii^    II.  wM  thtf^ 
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tiid»  that  it  came  out  <m  the  trial  that  he  boasted  of  haying  IdDed 
more  of  the  king^s  enemies  by  the  use  of  his  aum  means  than  had 
been  effected  by  the  king's  arms ! — he  having,  as  it  was  there  stated. 
Used  a  preparation  of  arsenic  in  their  flour ! 

^  Loring,  another  commissary  of  prisoners,  was  quite  another  man, 
and  had  a  pretty  ffood  name.  Mr.  Lennox,  the  other,  being  now  a 
resident  of  New  YoriL,  I  forbear  any  remarks. 

^  There  was  much  robbing  in  the  city  by  the  soldiery  at  times.  In 
this.  Lord  Rawdon's  corps  and  the  king's  guards  were  said  to  have 
beenpre-eminent 

**  The  British  cast  up  a  line  of  intrenchments  quite  across  from 
Corlear's  hook  to  Bunker's  hill,  on  the  Bowery  road,  and  placed  gates 
across  the  road  there.  The  Hessians,  under  Knyphausen,  were  en- 
camped on  a  mount  not  far  from  Corlear's  hook. 

**  Mr.  Andrew  Mercein,  who  was  present  in  New  York  when  most 
of  the  above-mentioned  things  occurred,  has  told  me  several  facts. 
He  was  an  apprentice  with  a  baker  who  made  bread  for  the  army, 
and  states,  that  there  was  a  time  when  provisions,  even  to  their  own 
■oldiery,  was  very  limited.  For  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Cork  provision  fleet  over-stayins  their  time,  he  has  dealt  out  six 
penny  loaves,  as  fast  as  he  coiiid.  hand  them,  for  *  a  hard  half  dollar 
ii^piece  T  The  baker  then  gave  $20  a  cwt  for  his  flour.  They  had 
Id  make  oatmeal  bread  for  me  navy.  Often  he  has  seen  7«.  a  pound 
given  for  butter,  when  before  the  war  it  was  but  2dL 

^  When  Comwallis  was  in  difficulties  at  Yorktown,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  send  him  out  all  possible  help,  they  took  the  citizens  by 
eonstraint  and  enrolled  them  as  a  militia.  In  this  service  Mr.  Mer- 
cein was  also  compelled,  and  had  to  take  his  turns  at  the  fort  There 
they  mounted  guard,  (fee.  in  military  attire,  just  lent  to  them  for  the 
time  and  required  to  be  returned.  The  non-commissioned  ofiicers 
were  generally  chosen  as  Tories,  but  often  without  that  condition. 
Mr.  Mercein's  sergeant  was  whiggish  enough  to  have  surrendered  if 
he  had  had  the  proper  chance.  There  were  some  independent  com- 
panies of  Tories  there. 

^  It  was  really  an  afiecting  sight  to  see  the  operations  of  the  final 
departure  of  all  the  king's  embarkation ;  the  royal  band  beat  a  fare- 
well march.  Then  to  see  so  many  of  our  countrymen,  with  their 
women  and  children,  leaving  the  lands  of  their  fatlvsrs  because  they 
Jitook  the  king's  side, going  Uience  to  the  bleak  and  barren  soil  of 
Nova  Scotia,  was  at  least  afiectmg  to  them.  Their  hearts  said,  *  My 
country,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still.' 

**  In  contrast  to  this,  there  followed  the  entry  of  our  tattered  and 
weather-beaten  troops,  followed  by  all  the  citizens  in  regular  platoons. 

^*0h!  oiM  day  of  Meh  a  waleooM  ligfat, 
Were  worth  a  wlwle  ettniitj  of  loser  yean.* 

^  Then  crowded  home  to  their  own  dty,  all  those  who  had  been 
abroad,  reluctant  exiles  from  British  rule ;  now  fondly  cherithing  in 
tlMir  hearts,  *  this  is  my  om,  mj  native  UumL' 
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**  The  Heman  troops  were  peculiarly  denrous  to  deeert  to  ai  to 
remain  in  our  country,  and  hid  themselves  in  every  family  where  they 
could  possibly  secure  a  friend  to  help  their  escape. 

^ . . .  Captain  Graydon  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  left  us  amusing 
and  instructive  memoirs  of  sixty  years  of  his  observing  life,  having 
been  amonff  the  officers  and  men  ^,000)  captured  at  Fort  Washing* 
ton  near  ^w  York,  and  held  prisoners,  has  left  us  many  instructive 
pages  concerning  the  incidents  at  New  York  while  held  b}r  the  Brit- 
ish, which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  those  who  can  feel  any  interest  in 
such  domestic  history  as  I  have  herein  endeavored  to  preserve. 

'*  After  our  capture,  (says  he,)  we  were  committed,  men  and  offi- 
cers, to  the  custody  of  young  and  insolent  officers ;  we  were  affain 
and  affdin  taunted  as  *  cursed  rebels,'  and  that  we  should  all  be 
banged.  Repeatedly  we  were  paraded,  and  every  now  and  then 
one  and  another  of  us  was  challenged  among  our  officers  as  deserters  ; 
affecting  thereby  to  consider  their  common  men  as  good  enough  for 
our  ordinary  subaltern  officers.  Unfortunately  for  our  pride  and 
self-importance,  among  those  so  challenged  was  here  and  there  a 
subject  fitted  to  their  jibes  and  jeers.  A  little  squat  militia  officer, 
from  York  county,  with  dingy  clothes  the  worse  for  wear,  was  ques* 
tioned  with  *  What,  sir,  is  your  rank  V  when  he  answered  in  a  chuff 
and  firm  tone,  *a  keppun^  sir;*  an  answer  producing  an  immoderate 
laugh  among  '  the  haughty  Britons.'  There  was  also  an  unlucky 
militia  trooper  of  the  same  school,  with  whom  the  officers  were 
equally  merry,  obli|;ing  him  to  amble  about  for  their  entertainment 
on  his  old  jade,  with  his  odd  garb  and  accoutrements.  On  being 
asked  what  were  his  duties,  he  simply  answered,  *  U  was  to  Jlank  a 
little  and  bear  tidings.* 

**  At  this  beginning  period  of  the  war,  most  things  on  the  American 
side  were  coarse  and  rough.  Maryland  and  Philadelphia  county  put 
forward  young^gentlemen  as  officers  of  gallant  bearing  and  demean- 
or ;  but  New  England,  and  this,  then  seat  of  war,  was  very  deficient 
in  such  material.  In  many  cases  subaltern  officers  at  least  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  their  men  other  than  by  their  cock- 
ades. It  was  not  uncommon  for  colonels  to  make  drummers  and 
fifers  of  their  sons.  Among  such  the  eye  looked  around  in  vain  for 
the  leading  gentry  of  the  country.  General  Putnam  could  be  seen 
riding  about  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  his  han^r  over  his  open  vest: 
and  Colonel  Putnam,  his  nephew,  did  not  disdain  to  carry  his  own  ^. 

E'ece  of  meat,  saying,  as  his  excuse,  'it  will  show  our  officers  a  good 
Bson  of  humility.' 

**. . .  The  American  Mum  took  foD  ktitiide  of  dwir  parole,  ia  ttvnning  ibit  ■cmoIi  ia 
tU  directions  with  a  good  deal  of  purpoted  aMomiee.  One  of  thorn,  on  ooo  occnioB, 
wearing  his  best  uniform,  %  *  *ha  great  gase  and  woodtrmeBt  of  oianf,  aetnaUj  wnlnrad 
disdainfiilly  to  pass  the  coflee  Iiouae,  then  the  general  reeort  of  tiie  British  offioerk  At 
other  times,  when  the  Kolch  water  was  fix>ien  over,  and  was  cofered  with  British  offieeia, 
who  thought  themselves  proficients  in  skating,  it  was  the  maUcione  pleasure  of  some  of  our 
officers  to  appear  and  ectipse  them  all.  The  offieeit  oeeasiooaUjr  net  with  eoidial  dviliiies 
and  genteel  entertainment  fixHn  British  offieen  with  whom  they  came  in  contact;  for,  it 
tnith,  the  latter  Takied  their  peiBonal  geatilil^  too  imidi  to  aaam  to  ba.  in  utf  difiaa  daA» 
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dent  in  politenen  mnd  eoartBSf  when  they  met  with  those  whom  they  thought  Bufficiently 
polished  to  appreciate  their  demeanor. 

** . .  .  The  residence  of  Admiral  Dighy,  and  indeed  of  all  naval  officers  of  distinction  ar. 
riving  on  the  station,  was  Beekman's  house,  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Sloatc-lane  and 
Hanover  square.  There  dwelt,  under  the  guardianship  of  Admiral  Digby,  Frimee  WiUaim 
Henry^  the  late  king  of  England.  What  associations  of  idea  must  be  produced  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  can  still  remember  when  he  walked  the  streets  of  New  York  in  the 
common  garb  of  a  midshipman's  *  roundabout,*  or  when  they  saw  him  a  knocked.kneed  lad, 
joining -the  boys  in  skating  on  the  Kolch  pond  !** 

The  annexed  is  a  description  of  some  of  the  principal  British  officers.  "  Sir  WilUam 
Howe  was  a  fine  figure,  full  six  feet  high,  and  admirably  well  proportioned.  In  person  he 
a  good  deal  resembled  Washington,  and  might  have  been  mistaken  for  him  at  a  distance. 
His  features,  though  good,  were  more  pointed,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
less  benignant.  His  manners  were  polished,  graceful,  and  dignified.  He  hved  at  N. 
Prime's  house,  at  the  south  end  of  Broadway,  near  the  battery. 

**  Sir  Henr)'  Clinton  was  short  and  fat,  with  a  full  face,  prominent  nose,  and  animated  in 
telligent  countenance.  In  his  manners  he  was  polite  and  courtly,  hut  more  formal  and 
distant  than  Howe ;  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  officere,  was  rather  punctilious  and  not 
inclined  to  intimacy. 

**  Lord  Comwallis  in  person  was  short  and  thick  set,  but  not  so  corpulent  as  Sir  Henry. 
He  had  a  liandsome  aquiline  nose,  and  hair,  when  young,  light  and  rather  inclined  to  san. 
dy ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  here  it  had  become  somewhat  gray.  His  face  was  well 
formed  and  agreeable,  and  would  have  been  altogether  fine  had  he  not  blinked  badly  with 
his  left  eye.  He  was  uncommonly  easy  and  affable  in  his  manners,  and  aiwajrs  accessible 
to  the  lowest  of  his  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  With  his  officers  he  used 
the  utmost  cordiality. 

**  General  Knyphausen,  who  commanded  the  Germans,  Mras  a  fine-lcoking  German,  of 
tbout  five  feet  eleven,  straight  and  slender.  His  features  were  sharp,  and  Ina  appearance 
martial. 

**  Tarleton  was  below  the  middle  size,  stout,  strong,  heavily  made,  with  large  legs,  but 
tmcommonly  active.  His  eye  was  small,  black,  and  piercing ;  his  face  smooth,  and  his 
complexion  dark ;  he  was  quite  young,  probably  about  twenty.five. 

**  Colonel  Abercrombie,  who  afterward  gained  so  much  eclat  in  Egypt,  where  he  fell, 
was  one  of  the  finest  built  men  in  the  army ;  straight  and  elegantly  proportioned.  His 
countenance  was  strong  and  manly,  but  his  face  was  much  pitted  by  the  smalLpox.  When 
here  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty." 


CAPTAIN  DAVID  HALE. 

**  This  eminent  martyr  to  American  liberty  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Richard  Hale,  of 
Coventry,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  June  6, 1755 ;  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1773.  Posseted  of  genius,  taste,  and  ardor,  he  early  became  distinguished  as  a  scholar, 
and  being  endowed  in  an  eminent  degree  with  those  gifts  and  graces  which  alwa)*^  add  a 
new  charm  to  youthful  excellence,  he  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  that  knew 
him.  Being  a  patriot  from  principle,  and  enthusiastic  in  a  cause  which  appealed  equally  to 
his  tense  of  justice  and  his  love  of  liberty,  he  was  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  de^ 
fence  of  his  country,  whose  soil  had  been  invaded  by  a  hostile  force,  and  its  citizens  subjected 
to  the  alternative  of  determined  renatance  or  humiliating  »ubmiMion.  The  life  of  Captain 
Hale  was  short,  but  eventful.  Its  termination  was  under  rare  circumstances  of  intrepidity 
and  cruelty.  His  case  has  been  deemed  parallel  with  that  of  Major  Andre,  and  in  some 
respects  it  was  so— the  nature  of  the  service  was  identical.  Both  were  young,  well  edu. 
cated,  ardent  and  brave ;  one  for  his  king,  the  other  for  his  country  ;  and  each  fell  a  victim 
to  the  rigor  of  military  law.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  roused  his  martial  spirit, 
and  summoned  him  to  the  tented  field.  Before  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty.one,  a  cap- 
tain's commission  was  tendered  him,  and  he  soon  became  an  efficient  officer  in  the  conti. 
nental  army ;  where  his  activity,  zeal,  and  patriotism,  obtained  universal  approbation.  The 
company  under  his  command,  participating  in  the  same  spirit,  submitted  to  a  system  of  disci, 
piine  before  unknown  to  the  army;  and  which  produced  very  beneficial  results.  He  entered  as 
a  captain  in  the  light  infantry  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Knowlton,  of  Ashford,  and 
was  with  the  army  on  its  retreat  from  Long  Island,  in  August,  1776.  The  American  forces 
took  refuge  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  afterward  at  the  heights  at  Harlaem  ;  and  it  be. 
came  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commander  in^ief,  to  as. 
certain  the  nnmericai  Ibice  and  contemplated  operatioaB  of  the  enemy ;  for  on  that  know. 
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Wdg&  depended  the  aafety  of  the  American  amiy,  and  peihapa  the  natkm  abo.  A  conncU 
of  officers  was  aeeembled,  and  resulted  in  a  determination  to  send  some  one  competent  to 
the  task  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  Colonel  Knowlton  was  charged  with  the 
■election  of  an  individual  to  perform  the  delicate  and  haxardoua  service.  On  heing  inform, 
•d  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  Washington,  Hale,  without  hesitation,  volunteered  his  ser. 
vices,  saying  that  ho  did  not  accept  a  commission  for  fame  alone ;  that  be  had  been  some, 
time  in  the  army  without  being  able  thus  far  to  render  any  signal  aid  to  his  country ;  and 
that  he  now  felt  impcUed,  by  high  considerations  of  duty,  to  pen!  his  life  in  a  cause  of  so  vital 
importance  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  being  useful.  The  arguments  of  his 
friends  were  unavailing  to  dissuade  him  from  the  undertaking ;  and  having  disguised  him. 
•elf  as  well  as  he  could,  he  left  his  quarters  at  Harlaem  Heights,  and  having  an  order  from 
the  commander-in-chief  to  all  the  American  armed  vessels  to  convey  him  to  any  point  which 
he  should  designate,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  the  sound  from  Fairfield  to  Long  Island,  and 
arrived  at  Huntington  about  the  middle  of  September,  1776.  When  he  reached  Brookljm, 
the  British  army  had  taken  possession  of  New  York.  He  examined  with  the  utmost  cau. 
tion  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  and  ascertained  as  far  as  possible  their  number,  posi- 
lion,  and  future  intentions ;  and  having  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  mission,, 
he  again  reached  Huntington  for  the  purpose  of  re-crossing  the  sound.  While  waiting  for 
a  passage,  a  bout  come  on  shore,  which  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  from  Connecticut,  but 
proved  to  be  from  a  British  vessel,  the  Cerberus,  lying  in  the  sound ;  and  on  board  this  boat, 
it  is  said,  was  a  relative  of  Capt.  Hale,  a  tory  refugee,  who  recognised  and  betrayed  him. 
He  had  assumed  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  that  of  pretending  to  be  what  he  was 
not.  That  he  was  a  spy,  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  he  was  immediately  sent  to 
General  Howe  at  New  York.  Here  the  parallel  between  Aiifcase  and  that  of  Andre  ceases. 
The  latter  was  allowed  time  and  an  impartial  trial  before  officers  of  honorable  rank  and 
character,  and  his  last  moments  were  soothed  by  tenderness  and  sympathy.  Not  so  with 
the  former ;  he  was  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  infamous  provoet-marshal,  Cun. 
ningham,  and  ordered  immediately  for  execution,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial. 
The  order  wss  performed  in  a  brutal  manner  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1776,  and 
his  body  was  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last.  He  was,  indeed,  permitted  to 
consecrate  a  few  previous  moments  in  writing  to  his  family  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  work  of 
death  was  done,  even  tiiis  testimony  of  affection  and  patriotism  was  destroyed,  assigning 
as  the  cause,  *  that  the  rebels  should  never  know  they  had  a  man  in  their  army  who  could 
die  with  euch  firmneee.*  In  this  t«ying  hour  the  use  of  a  bible  and  the  attendance  of  a 
minister,  which  he  desired,  were  also  denied  him.  Thus  unknown  to  those  around  him, 
with  no  eye  to  pity,  or  a  voice  to  admimster  consolation,  fell  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
amiable  youths  which  America  could  boast ;  with  this  his  dying  observation,  *  that  he  only 
lamented  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  hie  country.*  Though  the  manner  of  his  execution 
will  be  abhorred  by  every  friend  of  humanity,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  question  but  that  the 
sentence  of  death  was  conformable  to  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations.  It  is,  however, 
but  common  justice  to  the  character  of  Captain  Hale  to  state,  that  his  motives  for  engaging 
in  this  service  were  entirely  different  from  those  which  sometimes  influence  o'hers  in  like 
cases.  Neither  expectation  of  promotion  or  pecuniary  reward  induced  the  attempt.  A 
high  sense  of  public  duty,  and  a  hope  of  being  in  this  way  useful  to  his  country,  and  the 
opinion  which  he  had  adopted,  that  every  kind  of  service  became  honorable  by  being  ne. 
cessary,  were  the  motives  which  prompted  liim  to  this  hazardous,  and,  to  him,  fatal  enter, 
prise.  To  see  such  an  one,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  influenced  by  the  pinest  intentions,  and 
emulous  of  doing  good  to  his  beloved  country,  fall  a  victim  to  the  poUcy  of  nations,  must 
have  been  wounding  even  to  the  feelings  of  his  enemies. 

"  Among  otluT  causes  of  distress  in  1776,  the  want  of  provisions  and  clothing  was  se. 
▼erely  felt  by  the  Ampri^^an  army.  Just  previous  to  the  battle  of  Long  Island  it  was  as. 
certained  that  an  English  sloop,  with  supplies  of  these  easeniial  articles,  had  arrived  in  the 
Eatit  river,  and  lay  there  under  the  protection  of  the  ship  Asia,  of  ninety  guns.  Coptain 
Hale  conceived  the  bold  project  of  capturing  this  sloop,  and  bringing  her  into  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  found  a  sufficient  number  of  bold  hearts  and  stout  hands  to  make  the  at. 
tempt  At  an  hour  concerted,  they  passed  in  a  boat  to  a  point  of  land  nearest  the  aloop, 
where  they  lay  till  the  moon  was  down  ;  and  when  all  was  quiet,  except  the  voice  of  the 
watchman  on  ihc  quarter.deck  of  the  Asia,  they  pulled  for  the  sloop,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  on  board.  Siie  became  their  prize,  and  the  goods  were  distributed  to  those  who 
needed  them  in  our  army. 

**  A  mccLing  of  the  citizens  of  Coventry  and  the  neighboring  towns  was  held  on  theSSlh 
of  November,  1836,  at  which  a  society  was  formed  called  the  Hali  MoinmEirr  Assoctx. 
TI05,  fur  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
the  subject  of  this  notice.    An  sloqMnt  addnst  wm  detivered  on  the  Qccirioo,  bf  Aik 
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draw  T.  JadMB,  Eiq.,  lo  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  infonnation  eontnied  in 
duB  brief  meffloir. 

**  The  following  poetical  tribute  to  the  lamented  Hale,  ia  from  the  pen  of  the  late  PMi. 
daot  Dwight : — 

*  Thus,  while  fond  Tirtae  wiahed  in  rain  to  aaye, 
Hale,  bright  and  generoua,  found  a  hapleas  gniTe ; 
With  geniut^  living  flame  hia  boeom  glow'd. 
And  •cienee  channed  him  to  her  sweet  abode ; 
In  %Dorth*9  fair  path,  adventured  far, 
The  pride  of  peace,  and  rising  grace  of  war.* 

**  As  yet  no  monument  haa  been  erected,  nor  have  hia  aahee  ever  been  recovered.  A 
aelect  committee  of  congress,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1836,  reconunended  an  appropria. 
tion  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  towards  carrying  the 
object  into  effect ;  but  no  action  was  ever  had  upon  it  afterward,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
fsared  ao  praiseworthy  a  design  will  be  suffered  to  sleep,  perhaps  forever.** — Tkompmm*9 
HUtory  of  Long  Island. 

The  annexed  account  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  entrance  of  the  American  troops,  under  Waslungton,  is 
extracted  from  Thatcher's  Military  Journal. 

**  November  25th,  1783. — The  British  army  evacuated  New  York, 
and  the  American  troops  under  General  Knox,  took  possession  of  the 
city.  Soon  after,  General  Washington  and  Governor  Clinton,  with 
their  suite,  made  their  public  entry  into  the  city  on  horseback,  fol- 
lowed by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the  members  of  council,  for 
the  temporary  government  of  the  southern  district,  four  abreast; 
General  Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  eight  abreast ;  citizens 
on  horseback,  eight  abreast ;  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  and  citizens 
on  foot,  eight  abreast.  The  governor  gave  a  public  dinner,  at  which 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  other  general  officers  were  present 
The  arrangements  for  the  whole  business  were  so  well  made  and 
executed,  that  the  most  admirable  tranquillity  succeeded  through  the 
day  and  night.  On  Monday  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment to  the  French  ambassador,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne ; 
Greneral  Washington,  the  principal  officers  of  New  York  state,  and 
of  the  army,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  were  present. 
Magnificent  fireworks,  infinitely  exceeding  every  thing  of  the  kind 
before  seen  in  the  United  States,  were  exhibited  at  the  Bowling 
Green,  in  Broadway,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  in  celebration  of 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  They  commenced  by  a  dove  descend- 
ing with  the  olive  branchy  and  setting  fire  to  a  marron  battery.  On 
Tuesday  noon,  December  4th,  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  as- 
sembled at  Francis'  tavern,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  their  much  loved 
commander-in-chief.  Soon  after,  his  excellency  entered  the  room. 
His  emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  Filling  a  glass,  he 
turned  to  them  and  said,  *  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I 
now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days 
may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been 
glorious  and  honorable.'  Havmg  drank,  he  added,  *  I  cannot  come 
to  each  of  you  to  take  mv  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  each 
of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.'  General  Knox  being 
nearesty  turned  to  him.    Incapable  of  utterance,  Washington,  in  tears. 
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grasped  his  hand,  embraced  and  kissed  him.  In  the  same  afiection- 
ate  manner  he  took  leave  of  each  succeeding  officer.  In  every  eye 
was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility ;  and  not  a  word  was  articulated 
to  interrupt  the  eloquent  silence  and  tenderness  of  the  scene.  Leav- 
ing the  room,  he  passed  through  the  corps  of  light  infantry,  and 
walked  to  Whitehall,  where  a  barge  waited  to  convey  him  to  raulus' 
Hook.  The  whole  company  followed  in  mute  and  solemn  proces- 
sion, with  dejected  countenances,  testifying  feelings  of  delicious  mel- 
ancholy which  no  language  can  describe.  Having  entered  the 
barge  he  turned  to  the  company,  and  waving  his  hat,  bid  them  a  silent 
adieu.  They  paid  him  the  pume  affectionate  compliment,  and  after  the 
barge  had  left  them,  returned  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  the  place 
where  they  had  assembled.  The  passions  of  human  nature  were  never 
more  tenderly  agitated  than  in  this  interesting  and  distressful  scene.** 

The  following,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at 
various  times  in  Ne^ijL  York,  is  from  a  publication  written  by  James 
Hardie,  A.  M .,  printed  in  New  York  in  1822. 

**  The  yellow  fever,  in  our  times,  was  first  observed  in  this  city  in  the  year  1791,  when 
General  Malcolm  and  some  other  very  respectable  citizens  fell  victims  to  its  fiiry.  Tba 
late  respectable  Dr.  James  TiUary,  at  a  meeting  </  a  number  o(  physicians,  explained  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  described  its  character,  and  gave  it  its  true  name.  To  all  present, 
excepting  two,  the  doctor  spoke  in  a  language  which  was  past  their  comprehension,  as  he 
had  described  a  disease  which  they  had  never  seen,  and  of  which  they  had  not  the  moet 
distant  conception.  But  it  was  well  remembered  by  the  late  venerable  Dr.  John  Carleton 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  who  had  seen  the  same  fell  destroyer,  spreading  havoc  and  destruc 
tion  in  this  city,  about  forty  years  before  that  period.  Since  that  time,  it  has  repeatedly 
made  its  appearance  amongst  us,  and  every  phjrsician  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  most  other 
maritime  cities  in  the  United  States  has  had  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing  it  and  of  de« 
vising,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  might  deem  the  most  effectual  means  of  its  prevention 
and  cure. 

**  As  the  sickness,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1798,  was  by  far  more  fatal  than  any 
which  has  happened  since  that  time,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  as  brief  an  account  as  possi. 
ble  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  termination. 

**  lis  first  victim,  in  all  probability,  was  Mr.  Melancton  Smith,  who  died  on  the  28th  of 
29th  of  July,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  His  case  ¥ras  said  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  malignant  symptoms ;  but  such  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  with 
respect  to  the  healthiness  of  our  city,  that  his  death  excited  little  or  no  alarm.  It  was  t>e. 
lieved  that  Mr.  Smith  had  been  taken  sick  at  his  store,  in  Front.street,  near  CoentieSi^lip, 
and  a  few  days  after  his  death,  several  persons  were  attacked  with  sickness  in  that  vicinity. 
The  symptoms  of  their  disorders,  however,  appeared  to  be  similar  to  that  of  a  common  coUi, 
They  were,  therefore,  negligent  in  obtaining  medical  aid ;  hence  the  disease  got  the  as. 
cendancy  before  they  were  aware  of  their  danger,  and  the  aaistance  of  physicians  was 
called  for  when  it  was  too  late. 

**  Whether  any  case  of  pestilential  fever  existed  in  the  earlier  part  of  August,  remote 
from  the  place  where  it  was  believed  to  have  originated,  was  not,  at  the  time,  ascertained 
to  a  certainty ;  but  of  this  there  was  no  doubt,  viz.  that  about  the  20th  o£  the  month,  cases 
of  a  highly  malignant  nature  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  city  on  the  same  day,  and  in 
the  course  of  six  or  eight  days  in  different  streets  very  remote  from  (me  another.  In  par. 
ticular,  it  began  to  rage  with  great  violence  at  the  New.8lip ;  in  Cliff^treet  and  John-street  * 
but  more  especially  in  Rider.street  and  Edon*s.aUey,  where  not  a  family  escaped  it,  nor 
was  there  a  house,  except  two,  in  which  it  did  not  terminate  fatally  to  one  or  more  indi. 
viduals. 

**  The  Health  Commissioners  began  to  be  apprehensive  respecting  the  appearance  of  this 
pestilence  so  early  as  the  6th  of  August,  on  which  day  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor.  It  was  to  the  following  purport,  vis.  that  *  the  unfinished  state  of  the  docks  in 
Front-street,  between  Coenties  and  the  Old  slips,  generally,  had  been,  in  their  opinion,  a 
source  of  disease,  in  that  neighborhood,  last  year,  and  had  occasioned  the  death  of  aevend 
valuable  citizens.    That  they  cannot  sufficiently  nfiet  that  they  had  niaoo  to  leoiew  lM^ 
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nmoDSttmiicM  on  din  mlijeet,  and  tliat  iit  pretent  ntnation  wm  likdj  to  be  prodnctivit  of 
•dU  greater  e^ils  than  those  <k  last  year.'  They  added,  that  seteral  perMuis  had  ackened 
fai  the  neighborhood  of  these  unfinished  grounds  within  a  week,  and  with  symptoms  stnk. 
iqgly  chaiacteristic  of  yellow  fever;  and  they  recommended  that  the  common  council 
would  appoint  two  of  their  members,  with  whom  they  (the  conuniasioners)  would  meet, 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  ensuing  morning,  to  concert  measures  adapted  to  the  emergency 
of  the  case.  The  board  very  cheerfully  complied  with  this  recommendation,  and  such 
measures  were  immediately  adopted  as  were  deemed  most  likely  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  growing  malady ;  but  it  had  now  taking  so  deep  root,  that  it  could  neither  be  ersdi. 
eated  nor  checked  by  human  means. 

**  On  the  same  day  (6th  August)  the  commissioners  issued  an  advertisement,  notifying 
their  determination  to  put  the  laws  in  force  against  those  who  should  neglect  to  keep  the 
atreets  clean  before  their  respective  doors,  dtc,  adding  that  the  street  inspectors  were  di- 
rected  to  report  all  offences  of  this  nature  to  the  police,  and  that  the  penalty  against  offend- 
ers would  be  rigidly  exacted. 

"  On  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  of  August,  there  were  heavy  showers  of  rain ;  that  on  the 
14th  commenced  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  continued  without  intermission  until  nine, 
with  considerable  thunder.  The  quantity  which  fell  during  these  five  houre,  was  suppused 
to  have  been  greater  than  had  at  any  time  fallen,  during  the  same  space  of  time,  for  many 
yeara.  The  streets  were  covered  with  water  in  many  places  knee.dcep,  and  a  vast  num. 
bar  of  cellars  were  filled  with  it 

**  It  was  at  the  time  generally  believed,  that  this  exce^tfve  rain  and  thunder  would 
have  BO  purified  the  air,  that  the  city  would,  in  a  few  days,  be  totally  exempt  from  any 
cases  of  this  disorder ;  but,  alas !  our  expectations  were  dreadfully  disappointed.  It  is  well 
known,  that  stagnant  water  in  confined  places,  during  hot  weather,  will,  in  a  few  daya,  ex. 
hale  a  peatiiential  vapor,  which,  if  it  does  not  generate,  will  certainly  propagate  or  throw 
into  more  extensive  circulation  dangerous  diseases  which  have  already  made  their  appear. 
ance.  To  prevent  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  the  citizens  were  repeatedly  and  most  earn, 
aady  entreated  by  the  Health  Commiasioners  to  cause  the  water  to  be  removed,  and  lime 
afteiward  to  be  liberally  acattered  in  their  cellars.  Although  it  might  have  been  reasona. 
My  expected,  that  a  regard  to  seUlpreservation  would  have  produced  a  prompt  compliance 
with  this  recommendation,  it  ia  well  known  that  many  neglected  it,  and  of  those  not  a  few 
ware  amongst  the  first  victims  to  the  disease.  From  this  time,  the  number  of  deaths  almost 
daily  increased. 

**  About  the  24th  of  August,  numbers  began  to  leave  the  city,  and  many  of  thoee  who 
had  offices  for  the  transaction  of  business  towards  the  East  river,  moved  to  Broadway, 
which  was  deemed  more  healthy.  The  customhouse,  in  Mill.strcet,  and  the  Insurance 
Office,  in  Water.street,  were  fixed,  for  the  time,  in  the  Tontine  City  Tavern,  in  Broadway. 

**  During  the  whole  month  of  August,  the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty.nine.  As  particular  attention  was  not  paid  by  the  sextons,  during  this  month, 
to  distinguish  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  fever  from  those  who  had  died  of  other  disor. 
ders,  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  their  pretise  numbers.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  by 
fixing  it  at  one  hundred,  it  would  not  be  far  fi'om  the  truth.  On  the  15th  of  August,  the 
deaths  were  14 — from  which  day  the  number  continued  .to  progress,  so  that  on  the  1st  of 
September  they  amounted  to  23.    The  daily  averages  during  August  was  about  12. 

**  On  the  15th  of  September  the  number  of  funerals  was  38,  on  the  19  th  they  were  no 
less  than  63,  and  on  each  of  the  two  following  days  they  were  reduced  to  40 — from  which 
circumstance  hopes  were  entertained  that  our  mortal  (oe  was  about  to  leave  us ;  but  we 
were  again  disappointed,  for  the  next  four  daya  it  kept  fluctuating  between  41  and  50,  and 
on  the  26th  roee  up  to  60.  The  total  numl>er  of  deaths  during  this  month  was  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  .two,  fj^  whom  nine  hundred  and  fifty  .four  died  of  fever.  The  daily  aver, 
age  through  the  month  was  about  38. 

**  The  number  of  the  dead  on  the  1st  of  October  was  43,  and  this  was  the  greatest  num- 
ber during  the  whole  month.  On  the  18th  it  was  reduced  to  16,  and  on  the  2l8t  it  only 
amounted  to  9.  After  this  the  number  of  deaths  on  any  one  day,  during  the  existence  of 
the  calamity,  did  not  exceed  15 ;  and  it  is  almost  certain,  that  had  our  absent  citizens  au 
tended  to  the  advice  of  the  Health  Committee,  dissuading  them  from  a  premature  return, 
the  death  warrant  of  the  disorder  might  have  been  dated  from  that  day.  The  whole  num. 
ber  of  funerals  in  October  was  five  hundred  and  twenty.two,  of  whom  four  hundred  and 
thirty.one  died  of  fever.    The  average  of  the  deaths,  during  this  month,  was  about  17. 

**  On  the  10th  of  November  the  deaths  were  5,  and  on  each  of  the  preceding  daya  they 
ware  only  4.  The  total  number  during  theae  ten  daya  were  63,  ti  whom  thirty.mne  died 
of  yellow  fever.  Tha  following  addre«  of  tba  Conunittaa  to  the  poblie  now  made  its 
appftaranfff^T 
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**  *  The  Health  Committee  for  the  relief  of  the  eick  and  indigent  in  the  dty  of  New  York, 

a;  leare  to  congratulate  their  feUow-citizene,  that  under  Divine  Proridence,  this  long 
icted  city  is  once  more  restored  to  its  usual  state  of  general  health,  and,  with  the  most 
heartfelt  pleasure,  inform  those  who  yet  remain  in  exile,  that  although  a  few  cases  of  the 
pestilential  fever  exist,  yet  that  by  the  laie  cM  wemther  and  frott,  the  contagion  is  so  ^ 
deetrojred,  as  to  render  the  return  of  their  families  to  the  city  perfectly  safe,  provided  they 
take  the  necessary  previous  measures  of  cleansing  and  ventilating  their  long  unaired  dwelL 
inga,  and  purifying  the  bedding  and  clothing,  which  may  have  been  leA  therein  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  fever. 

**  *  It  would  have  afforded  the  Committee  much  satisfaction,  could  they  have  given  this 
invitation  at  an  earlier  period,  but  they  did  not  conceive  thenMelves  warranted  by  the  then 
existing  circumstances.  There  have,  until  the  present  moment,  been  several  new  cases 
of  fever,  partieuhtrly  among  thote  eitizent  who  returned  earlier  than  the  committee  thought 
frudent^  many  of  whom  har>e  fallen  vietimo  to  the  devouring  pewtilenee.  This,  among 
other  circumstances,  has  induced  the  committee,  to  withhold  this  invitation  until  the  pre- 
sent time,  &.C.* 

**  The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  this  awful  calamity,  was  two  thousand  and  eighty, 
six,  viz.  eleven  hundred  and  ten  men,  ^ve  hundred  and  eighty.nine  women,  and  eight  hun. 
dred  and  eighty  .five  children.  Of  these,  if  we  admit  that  one  hundred  died  of  the  fever  in 
August,  its  victims  would  amount  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty.four.  A  great 
many  of  our  citizens,  too,  who  fled,  were  likewise  cut  off  by  it.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  would  be  between  2,400  and  2,500.  An  awful  number  in* 
deed ;  particularly  if  we  consider  that  more  than  one  third,  some  suppose  that  one  half,  of 
the  inhabitants  had  leA  the  city. 

**  An  opinion  generally  prevailed,  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  varied  according  to  the 
state  of  the  stmoRphere ;  but  from  my  observations  on  this  subject,  in  the  years  1798, 1799, 
1800,  1803,  1805,  and  also  in  the  present  year,  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 
The  pestilence  walketh  in  darkneoo^  and  the  wisest  of  men,  as  yet,  know  very  little  of  the 
nature  of  its  progress.  Of  this,  however,  we  may  be  certain,  that  cool  mornings  and  even- 
ings, accompanied  by  hot  days,  contribute  greatly  to  spread  infection ;  that  in  case  of  yal- 
low  fever  having  for  some  time  existed  in  a  city,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  those  who 
have  fled  to  return  to  their  houses  till  the  hard  frost  shall  set  in,  and  that  a  keen  black  frott 
has  uniformly  and  almost  instantaneously  put  an  end  to  the  further  progress  of  the  disorder." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1803,  as  given 
in  an  official  letter  by  Dr.  Miller. 

"  The  commencement  of  the  disease  took  place  about  the  20th  of  July,  and  from  that 
time,  it  continued  to  prevail,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  till  the  end  of  October.  The  num. 
ber  of  deaths,  in  this  city,  amounted  to  Ave  hundred  and  three ;  those  at  the  Hospital  of 
Bellevuc,  to  one  hundred  and  three,  and  those  at  the  Marine  Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  to 
sixty^ight,  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  seventy.four.  To  this  should  be  added  an 
indefinite  number,  about  fifty  or  sixty,  who  fled  from  the  city,  and  died  of  this  disease  in 
the  neighboring  country  and  villages. 

**  The  first  public  alarm  arose  from  some  fatal  cases  at  the  Coffee-House  Slip,  and  in  that 
neighborhood.  About  the  same  time,  the  disease  was  discovered  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  city,  without  any  known  intercourse  or  communication  between  the  persons  who  fell 
iick.  Alrhouirh  the  number  of  cases,  even  at  the  worst  periods  of  the  epidemic,  could  not 
be  pronounced  to  be  great,  especially  if  compared  with  some  preceding  seasons,  they  were 
certainly  more  generally  diffused,  and  lefl  fewer  parts  of  the  city  exempt  than  on  any  former 
occasions.  Broadway  and  some  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  town  retained  their  healthy 
character.  The  streets  lying  near  the  margins  of  the  two  rivers,  and  some  of  those  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  which  are  principally  inhabited  by  indigent,  uncleanly,  and  dissolute 
classes  of  ihc  cuinmunity,  suffered  the  worst  ravages  of  the  disease.  The  alann  of  the  in. 
habitants  was  very  suddenly  produced,  and  the  suspension  of  business  and  the  desertion  of 
the  city  far  exceeded  what  had  been  ever  experienced  in  former  seasons.** 

The  following  respecting  the  yellow  fever  in  1806,  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  Miller  to  Gov.  Lewis. 

**  111  former  eeasonf*,  it  has  been  usual  to  observe  sporadic  cases  of  this  disease,  for  several 
weeks,  before  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic.  This  was  remarkably  verified  in  the 
late  season ;  and  such  cases  deserve  the  more  attention,  ss  they  furnish  the  best  means  of 
calculating  the  probability  of  approaching  pestilence.  Accordingly,  one  case  of  a  decidedly 
malignant  character  was  observed  in  the  month  of  June ;  several  took  place  in  July ;  a  atiu 
greater  number  in  August :  and  at  tfa«  befburiog  of  S^ptambor*  they  had  baotMM  wo  m 
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at  to  MCOTtain  tbt  eziftenoc  of  the  epidemic.  Tfaroagfaoot  September  and  October, 
die  diaease  continued  to  prevail  with  more  or  leaa  aeverity,  according  to  the  fluctuating 
■tate  of  the  weather ;  but  towarda  the  cloae  of  the  latter  month,  the  coldneaB  of  the  aeaaon 
had  evidently  checked  ita  pr^greaa ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  November,  the  city  waa  nearly 
raatored  to  ita  uaual  health. 

**  During  the  early  period  of  the  epidemic,  nearly  all  the  caaea  took  place  on  the  eaatem 
aide  of  the  city,  in  Front,  Water,  and  Pearl  atreets,  and  principally  below  Burling^lip. 
They  afterwaid  became  more  generally  difiiiaed.  About  the  30th  of  September,  they 
b^an  to  prevail  near  the  North  river.  On  the  whole,  the  Uno  grounda  on  the  margin  of 
te  two  rivers  certainly  produced  a  chief  part  of  the  caaea.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the 
dty  amounted  to  about  two  hundred ;  those  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  to  52,  and  those  in 
the  Marine  Hospital,  sent  from  the  city,  to  twcnty^ight.  The  number  of  cases  of  malig. 
nant  fever  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  amoimted  to  aix  hundred.  It  is  proper,  like- 
wiae,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  epidemic,  to  notice  an  unascertained  number,  proba. 
bly  about  forty,  who  after  their  flight  from  the  city  died  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

**  The  source  of  this  disease  forms  a  most  interesting  subject  of  inquir\' ;  on  the  success 
of  which  must  depend  all  rational  and  adequate  means  of  preventing  and  eradicating  the 
erfl.  After  a  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  conclude, 
diat  a  pemiciouM  exhalation  or  vapovr  floating  in  the  atmo^phert^  it  the  primary  and  eaven- 
Im/  eouae  of  thie  diseaoe,** 

The  yellow  fever  in  1822,  made  its  appearance  in  a  dlfierent 
Quarter  from  that  in  which  it  had  commenced  its  depredations  in 
K>nner  years.  It  had  uniformly  begun  somewhere  on  the  East  river ; 
bat  now  it  was  first  seen  in  Rector-street  towards  the  North  river,  a 

Cart  of  the  city  which  had  been  heretofore  deemed  peculiarly  un- 
ealthy.  The  disease  was  first  formally  noticed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  on  the  31st  of  July.  The  Board  again  met  at  12  o'clock, 
having  agreed  to  meet  every  day  at  that  hour  during  the  prevalence 
of  fever.  From  the  13th  of  July  to  the  2d  of  November,  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  died. 

**  On  the  aame  day,  Saturday,  the  524th  Auguat,  our  city  preaented  the  appearance  of  a 
town  besieged.  From  daybreak  till  night,  one  line  of  carta,  containing  boxes,  merchandise, 
and  effects,  were  seen  moving  towards  Greenwich  VUlage  and  the  upper  parta  of  the  city. 
Ctrriages  and  hacks,  wagons  and  horsemen,  were  scouring  the  streets  and  filling  the  roads ; 
penons  with  anxiety  strongly  marked  on  their  countenances  and  with  hurried  gait  were 
buading  through  the  streets.  Temporary  stores  and  ofRcea  were  erecting,  and  even  on  the 
entiling  day  (Sunday)  carts  were  in  motion  and  the  saw  and  hammer  busily  at  work. 
Within  a  few  daya  thereafter,  the  Cuatomhouse,  the  Poat^ffice,  the  Banks,  the  Insurance  ofii. 
cea,  and  the  printere  of  newspapers,  located  themselves  in  the  village  or  in  the  upper  part  of 
Broadway,  where  they  were  free  from  the  impending  danger,  and  these  places  almost  in. 
■tantaneously  became  the  seat  of  the  immense  business  usually  carried  on  in  thia  great 
metropolis. 

Friday,  the  11th  of  October,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  public  hu- 
miliation and  prayer  on  account  of  the  pestilence. 

**  Immediately  after  the  address  of  the  Board  to  their  fellow^citizena  on  the  26th  October, 
the  absentees  began  to  return  to  their  respective  abodes  with  a  precipitation  almost  unpar. 
alleled.  Forty  or  fifty  carts  and  wagons  could  be  seen  in  a  line  transporting  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  and  household  furniture  from  the  village  of  Greenwich  and  placea  in  the 
outakirui  of  the  city,  to  the  stores  and  houses  from  which  they  had  been  taken  several 
weeks  before.  On  the  5th  November,  the  Cuatomhouse,  Poatuifiice,  Banka,  Insurance 
offices.  Printing  offices.  Vendue  Masters,  Merchants,  dec,  returned  to  their  former  habita. 
lioiia.  About  this  time,  the  placea  of  worship,  which  had  been  so  long  abut,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  were  re-opened,  veasels  came  to  our  docks  as  usual,  and  a  bustle  again  be. 
came  visible  at  the  former  placea  of  trade  and  conmierce.** 

In  July,  1832,  the  asiatic  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  this  city. 
The  following  table  is  extracted  from  the  New  York  Observer.  It 
includes  all  the  deaths  from  July  2d,  at  about  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, until  Oct  19th,  when  the  pestilence  had  almost  ceaaed. 
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CiTT  InsncTom's  Rnosr.  Oob  Efmun. 

Wed.  ending  Buriab.  OfCholam.  ^^^  ^""7^.^ 

July   7 191 56 81 11 

"  14 510 336 400 57 

"  21 887 716 777 Ill 

"  28 879 686 769 110 

Aug.  4 580 383 470 67 

"  11 467 281 357 51 

•*  18 444 222 334 48 

"  25 391 178 281 40 

Sept  1 324 138 214 30 

"    8 355 201 245 35 

*•  15 291 128 181 96 

"  22 238 72 128 18 

"  29 180 50 70 10 

Oct.    5 137 24 27 4 

'*  12 129 14 • 19 3 

"  19 94 11 11 3 


Total 6,097  3,496  4,364 

The  annexed  description  of  New  York  in  1800,  was  taken  frona  a 
Reries  of  historical  articles  relating  to  the  city,  now  being  published  in 
the  New  York  Express, ..— .  commenced  two  years  since. 
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The  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  er  toMt  endof  ikt  town,  was  in  Wall  and  Pine  streeti, 
between  Broadway  and  Pearl, — Pearl  from  Hanover  square,  (now  part  of  Old  slip,)  to 
John-street,  along  State^treet  and  a  part  of  Broadway,  below  Wall*street.  Then  the  city 
hall  was  not  built,  and  on  the  site  where  it  now  stands  was  the  rear  of  the  almshouse — the 
bog.pen  of  which  encli^ed  the  ground  now  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Park.  The 
change  is  truly  astonishing.  In  Wall^treet,  for  example,  there  now  is  but  one  family 
residing  in  the  whole  street,  and  that  is  over  a  bank.  Hardly  an  old  building  remains, 
and  not  one  that  is  not  so  altered  as  to  be  totally  different  from  what  it  was  then.  At 
die  corner  of  Nassau-street,  stood  the  venerable  Federal  hall,  since  torn  down — a  splendid 
row  of  dwellings  was  afterward  put  up,  which  were  subsequently  torn  down  to  give  place 
to  the  new  customhouse,  now  building.  Next  below  stood  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr. 
Verplanck,  the  brick  of  which  were  brought  from  Holland,  and  in  its  stead  is  the  Bank  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Next  was  the  residence  of  John  Keese,  now  the  Union  Bank — less 
changed  than  any  other  building.  This,  however,  on  the  first  of  May,  is  to  be  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  a  new  banking-house  to  be  put  up.  Between  it  and  William^treet  were 
the  residences  of  Francis  B.  Winthrop  and  Charles  Wilkes — in  the  place  of  which  are  tha 
Dry  Dock  Bank,  and  Bank  of  America.  On  the  lot  where  the  United  States  Bank  now 
ftmnds  was  the  elegant  mansion  of  Gen.  John  Lamb,  first  collector  of  the  port,  and  father 
of  Alderman  Lamb.  This  was  considered  not  only  the  finest  house,  but  was  believed  to 
be  the  grandest  house  that  could  be  built.  On  the  opposite  side,  where  is  now  going  up 
the  massive  new  Merchants'  Exchange,  stood  the  residence  of  Thomas  Buchanan,  Mrs, 
White,  and  William  C.  Leffingwell.  Mr.  Jauncey,  an  English  gentleman  who  lived  in 
great  style,  occupied  the  building  now  rented  by  Messrs.  Dykers  &  Abtjme-— his  stable  is 
the  same  building  now  used  by  the  Board  of  Broken.  The  very  room  in  which  miUioDa 
of  stock  are  sold  every  week  was  then  a  hay.loft. 

"  The  watch-house  was  kept  at  the  comer  of  Broad-street,  now  used  by  Robinson  for 
the  sale  of  his  caricatures.  Baker's  tavern,  one  of  the  most  noted  public  houses,  was  at  the 
eomer  of  New^treet — a  club  met  there  nightly  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Pine-street 
has  undergone  still  greater  changes, — from  Water-street  to  Broadway,  every  house  has  been 
demolished.  Then  not  a  store  was  to  be  seen.  The  old  French  church,  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Huguenots,  stood  at  the  comer  of  Nassau^ — its  surrounding  burying  yard  contained  the 
ashes  of  many  oi  the  most  valued  citizens.  The  Walcotts,  Jays,  Waiddingtons,  Radcliffi, 
BrinkerhofTs,  Wells,  and  a  host  of  others,  resided  in  this  street,  widiout  a  thought  that  in 
leas  than  40,  and  even  30  years,  not  one  brick  dien  standing,  would  remain  on  anothtr. 
In  Pearl-street  were  the  fashionable  residences  of  Samuel  Denton,  John  EUii,  John  J. 
Glover,  John  Mowett,  Robert  Lenox,  Thomas  Cadle,  John  Glendenning,  John  B.  Mimiyt 
Grovemor  Broome,  Andrew  OgdeOy  Govwiior  Gooige  CUaton,  RkhArd  Variek,  and  a  gmt 
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nunbar  «f  Mhen.    Senir  all  «f  tl 

■nee,  ant  ol  tht  Dumber,  Mr-  Dentin,  (at  ■  loDg  lime  pul  ■  iMidenl  oT  TenneB 
«nukMJ  ihal  bt  »■>  •baolutelr  ■  maiiger ;  knew  no  one,  aiid  coald  hudJr  identic  ■  B. 
^  ipm.    In  Huiovec  tqiure,  ■load  ■  block  of  buildingi  AiHitiox  Old  dip  lod  F««rl  ilrnL 

ovrd.     Tbe  city  cauia W  of  WT'en  wardi,  Di 


I'iew  of  the  CUy  Halt,  New  York. 


The  city  hall*  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  buildings  in  New 
York,  standing  near  the  centre  of  the  park,  an  area  of  about  four 
acres.  Situated  in  this  spacious  area,  il  is  seen  to  ^reat  advantage 
ID  every  direction. 

"  The  building  is  of  a  square  form,  two  stories  in  height,  besides  a 
basement  Rtory.  It  has  a  wing  at  each  end,  projecting  from  the  frontt 
and  ID  the  centre  the  roof  is  elevated  to  form  an  attic  story.  The 
whole  length  of  the  building  is  216  feet,  the  breadth  105,  and  the 
height  51  icet.  Including  the  attic  story,  it  is  65  feet  in  height  The 
front  and  both  ends,  above  the  basement  story,  are  built  of  native 
white  marble,  from  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  constructed  of  brown  freestone.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  copper,  and  there  is  a  balustrade  of  marble  entirely  round  the 
top.  Rising  from  the  middle  of  the  roofi  is  a  cupola,  on  which  is 
[^aced  a  colossal  figure  of  Justice,  holding  in  her  right  hand,  which 
rests  on  her  forehead,  a  balance,  and  in  her  left,  a  sword  pointing  to 
the  ground.     Justice  is  not  blindfold,  as  she  is  represented  in  Europe. 

**  There  are  four  entrances  to  the  building ;  one  in  front,  one  in  the 

■  The  aboTC  tagnving  was  copied  froa  ■  dnwing  tiksn  tome  yean  ago.  Since  tbtn, 
dN  capola  hu  been  ilighllf  alletcd,  and  a  clock  placed  in  iL  A  atnall  capola  baa  alao 
been  added  in  the  rear,  on  which  han^  the  ciiy  tire-beU,  Ilia  eilf  ia  divided  inln  liTa  fira 
dUtricn,  and  whan  Ibeia  ia  1  fire  Iha  particular  diatriel  in  wbicb  ii  ia  loealed  ia  indicated  bj 
Ak  number  of  dmea  which  the  bell  lolla.  For  inataoca,  whan  il  i*  in  the  fiial  it  lolla  oBca, 
la  ibe  aicoad,  twice  in  ancceaaiaa,  and  as  on,  ueepUii(  in  the  &Stb,  which  ii  iodicatad  bf 
Beontimul  uUii^ 
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rear,  and  one  in  each  end.  The  front,  which  is  the  principal,  is  on 
the  first  story,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  flight  of  12  marble  steps, 
risinff  from  which  there  are  16  columns  supporting  a  portico  imme- 
diately over  the  entrance,  also  composed  of  marble.  In  the  centre 
of  the  rear  of  the  building,  there  is  a  projecting  pediment  The  en- 
trance in  this  quarter  is  also  on  the  first  story,  by  a  flight  of  freestone 
steps.  The  first  story,  including  the  portico,  is  of  the  Ionic,  the  second 
of  the  Corinthian,  the  attic  of  the  Fancy,  and  the  cupola  of  the  Com- 
posite Qrders. 

**  The  foundation  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  26th  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Edward  Livingston,  Esq.,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  the  city.  It  was  finished 
in  1812,  and  the  expense,  exclusive  of  the  furniture,  amounted  to  half 
a  million  of  dollars." 

"  Rfly  dollars,**  says  the  New  York  Express,  **  were  appropriated 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ceremony  of  la}ang  the  comer-stone. 
These  were  the  times  when  expenses  of  this  sort  were  dealt  out 
with  a  most  sparing  hand.  No  corporation  dinners  were  allowed 
and  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  expended.  When  the  comer- 
stone  was  laid,  and  long  ailer,  the  long  building  now  standing  on 
Chamber-street,  and  in  which  various  courts  are  held,  was  the  wns- 
house.  The  paupers  of  that  day  numbered  less  than  four  hundred ; 
now,  our  Bcllvue  establishment  has  more  inmates  than  the  number 
of  many  of  our  most  flourishinc  cities.  Three  to  four  thousand  are" 
the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  almshouse,  besides  quadruple  that 
number  who  receive  temporary  relief  from  the  commissioners.  The 
space  between  the  almshouse  and  citv  hall,  was  then  a  pig-pen,  and 
contained  hundreds  of  pigs,  fattened  by  the  wash  of  the  almshouse, 
debtor's  prison,  and  bridewell.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  hall  is  mainly 
built  of  marble ;  the  first  design  was  that  the  whole  should  be  built . 
of  that  material.  At  that  time,  marble  was  high,  and  it  was  desira- 
ble to  make  a  saving.  It  was  maintained  that  the  population  would 
never,  to  any  extent,  settle  above  Chamber-street,  and  therefore,  as 
the  rear  of  the  hall  would  not  be  seen,  it  was  concluded  to  build  the 
same  of  red  freestone.  This  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the 
front  and  rear." 

The  following  shows  the  Egyptian  building,  embracing  the  halls  of 

1'ustice,  as  it  appears  fronting  Centre-street.  The  police  courts  are 
leld  here  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  the  justices  relieving  each  other 
in  their  sittings.  This  place  may  be  considered  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  police  officers  or  constables,  who  are  constantly  seen  going 
after,  and  returning  with  criminals  of  every  grade,  from  the  genteel 
and  accomplished  rascal,  to  his  brother  in  crime,  the  coarse  and  bm- 
tal  villain.  Perhaps  in  no  othee  part  of  the  country  are  seen  such 
degraded  and  disgusting  exhibitions  of  fallen  humanity,  as  in  this 
place.  Here  many  culprits  of  both  sexes  are  literally  dragged  up 
to  the  tribunal  of  justice.  While  some  are  making  complaints,  others 
are  being  "  examined,"  "  sentenced,"  "  bound  over,"  or  •*  reprimand- 
ed," as  the  <yi|  may  be.    While  this  is  going,  on,  the  officers  may 
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Soutkera  view  of  the  Halls  of  Justice,  Centre-slrtet. 


be  seen  leading  off  some  to  the  prisons,  or  tombs,  (as  they  are  famil- 
iarly called,)  in  another  part  of  the  building.  The  court  of  sessirai 
ia  held  in  nn  adjoining  part  of  the  building,  at  which  the  recorder 
presides. 

"  This  edifice  now  occupies  the  whole  of  the  block  bounded  by 
Leonard,  Elm,  Franklin,  and  Centre  streets,  (formerly  the  corpora- 
tion yard,}  aod  is  253  feet  3  inches  in  length,  by  200  feet  5  inches 
in  width. 

"  The  interior  combines  accommodations  for  the  courts  of  sessions, 
police,  grand  jury,  house  of  detention,  records,  city  watch,  district 
attorney,  sheriff,  clerk  of  the  court,  and  other  officers  belonging  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  institution,  together  with  the  necessary 
offices  for  cooking,  washing,  watering,  warming,  &c.  The  whole 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Haviland. 

"The  four  facades,  as  well  as  the  entrance  hall,  are  executed  in 
the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  with  Hailowell  granite. 

"  The  principal  front  has  a  distyle  portico  of  four  columns,  with 
palm-leaved  capitals.  Above  the  capitals  are  square  dies,  upon 
which  rests  the  architrave,  ornamented  with  a  large  winged  globe 
encircled  by  serpents.  The  architrave  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice, 
composed  of  a  bold  Scotia,  enriched  with  reeded  Triglyphs  and  a 
banded  Torus ;  and  which,  being  of  the  same  height  with  that  of  the 
similarly  embellished  wings,  forms  with  them  one  continued  hne. 
Moreover,  the  banded  moulding  of  the  cornice  descends  in  the  fonn 
of  a  roller  on  all  the  external  angles  of  the  edifice.  Both  the  wings 
are  perforated  with  five  loi^y  windows,  extending  the  height  of  two 
stories,  and  finished  with  diminished  pilasters,  which  support  a  cor- 
nice over  each,  composed  simply  of  a  bold  Scotia,  enriched  with  a 
winged  globe  and  serpents. 

"The  lateral  fronts  on '  Leonard  and  Franklin  streets  have  each 
two  projecting  pylones  or  porches,  with  two  columns ;  the  one  oa 
Leonard-itreet  adjoining  the  principal  front,  ii  the  ^pljranoe  to  tha 
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debtors'  ward,  and  the  opposite  one  on  Franklin-street  is  the  entrance 
to  the  police  ward ;  the  other  two  corresponding  porches  next  to 
Elm-street,  form  the  carriage  entrance  to  the  house  of  detention. 
These  porches  are  54  feet  wide,  and  their  columns  and  entablatures 
correspond  with  those  of  the  principal  front,  but  the  caps  and  shafts 
of  the  columns  are  less  enriched.  The  recess  in  both  these  lateral 
fronts  is  six  feet,  and  is  relieved  by  five  windows  corresponding  in 
character  with  those  of  the  principal^  front,  but  of  less  proportion  and 
enrichment,  the  Scotia  being  finished  with  reeded  Triglyphs  only, 
instead  of  the  winged  globe  and  serpents.  The  approach  to  the 
windows  on  these  fronts  is  yarded  against  by  a  neat  railing  in  keep- 
ing with  the  architecture.  The  rear  or  front  on  Elm-street  having 
no  entrance  or  windows,  is  simply  relieved  by  seven  narrow  recesses 
in  imitation  of  embrasures,  and  a  railing  in  the  same  style  as  those 
on  the  lateral  fronts. 

**  A  terrace  surrounds  the  whole  enclosure,  raised  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  Centre-street,  from  which  you  ascend  eight  steps  of  a  trun- 
cated and  pyramidal  form,  to  the  platform  of  the  portico,  from  which 
you  ascend  also  fwelve  steps,  between  the  intcrcolumniation  of  the 
rear  columns  to  the  entrance  hall.  This  hall  is  50  feet  square  and 
25  feet  high,  supported  by  eight  columns,  ranged  between  two  rows 
with  their  ohUb  placed  on  the  opposite  walls.  These  columns  bear 
the  character  or  an  order  taken  from  the  colonnade  of  the  temple  of 
Medynet  Abou.  Attached  to  the  antes  opposite  these  columns,  the 
architect  originally  designed  to  place  the  Egyptian  caviatides,  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  French  artists  in  Napoleon's  great  work  on 
Egypt,  published  by  Pauckonche;  and  he  feels  assured  that  the 
Board  will  yet  be  of*^his  opinion,  and  finally  adopt  these  splendid  and 
imposing  fio^urcs  in  this  entrance  hall,  as  nothing  else  will  be  wanting 
to  perfect  the  edifice ;  their  capitals  are  ornamented  with  the  leaves 
and  fiowcrs  of  the  Lotus.  The  floors  are  arched  and  laid  in  mosaic 
of  an  Egyptian  character,  governed  in  form  by  the  compartments  in 
the  ceiling  to  which  each  belongs. 

'*  The  principal  courts,  jury,  witness,  and  other  business  rooms,  are 
connected  with,  and  lead  into  the  entrance  hall.  On  the  left  side 
are  doors  and  passages  communicating  with  the  grand  jury  room, 
offices  for  register,  clerk  of  the  court,  district  attoniby,  and  sherifi^ 
debtors'  ward  and  witness'  rooms ;  and  on  the  right  side  are  disposed 
the  magistrates'  offices,  court,  and  witness'  rooms,  watchmen's  dor- 
mitories, police  court,  officers'  rooms,  and  cells  for  nightly  commit- 
ments. The  centre  leads  to  the  court  of  sessions,  (including  two  jury 
rooms,  and  separate  gallery  capable  of  containing  an  audience  of 
300  persons ;)  the  whole  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  in  a  situa- 
tion the  least  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  ot  the  adioining  streets. 

**  The  house  of  detention  is  a  distinct  and  isolated  building,  142 
feet  in  length  by  45  in  width.  It  contains  148  cells,  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes  for  prisoners,  including  baths,  and  rooms  for  male  and 
female,  white  and  black  vagrants.  The  lower  cells  are  6  feet  9 
Aches  wide,  11  feet  high,  and  15  feet  long,  diminishing  18  inches  in 
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length  in  each  story ;  they  are  provided  with  cait-iron  water  doaeta^ 
hydrant,  water  cock,  ventilators,  and  are  wanned  by  Perkioi*  hot 
water  pipes,  (introduced  and  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  new 
penitentiaries  at  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  by  J.  Haviiand,  architect) 
The  floors,  and  ceilings,  and  galleries  are  formed  of  slabs  from  the 
North  river  flagging ;  the  doors  and  window  jambs  of  iron  ;  and  the 
entire  cells  are  otherwise  finished  on  the  most  approved  plan  for  se- 
curity, seclusion,  ventilation,  economy  of  supervision  and  watching. 
The  corridors  are  ten  feet  wide  below,  ana  widen  at  each  story  to 
19  feet  at  the  summit,  aiTording  a  free  ventilation  and  uninterrupted 
view  of  every  cell  door,  from  the  observatory.  A  bridge  leads  across 
from  the  house  of  detention  to  the  prisoners'  seat  in  the  courthouse. 
By  reference  to  the  specifications  and  drawings,  it  will  be  seen  that 
every  part  of  the  building  is  calculated  to  be  executed  in  the  most 
substantial  and  approved  manner,  with  the  best  materials  of  their 
kind :  and  that  no  pains  or  expense  is  spared  to  effect  all  the  desired 
(dijects  of  the  institution,  with  the  aid,  experience,  and  best  talent 
that  the  country  affords. 

"The  building  is  generally  fire-proof  by  ceilings  and  floors  of 
■rched  masonry. 

"  The  site  on  whidi  the  building  is  erected,  is  formed  of  made 
ground,  every  precaution  having  been  used  to  render  the  foundation 
secure  by  the  introduction  of  iron  ties,  inverted  arches,  and  heavy 
timbering.  The  whole  area  was  excavated  several  feet  beiow  the 
water  level,  large  timbers  were  placed  together,  and  range  timbers 
at  right  angles  with  these  laid  several  feet  wider  than  the  respective 
walls. 

"  This  edifice  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  finished  during  the 
mmmer  of  1838."— Aew  York  in  1840. 


View  of  the  Penitentiary  on  BlachoeWt  island. 


The  above  is  a  view  of  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  island, 
about  four  miles  NE.  of  the  city  hall.  It  is  an  immense  stone  edifice, 
recently  erected,  partly  by  convicts.  The  main  building  is  four  stones 
high,  eurmountea  by  a  square  tower ;  the  two  wings,  each  extend- 
ing upwards  of  200  feet  from  the  centre  building,  ore  also  four  stories 
h^h.     The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  rooms  for  the  accommodation 

the  keepers,  workshops  In  which  the  prisoners  arc  obliged  to  labor. 
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and  numerous  cells ;  the  whole  beinff  constructed  in  the  most  sub* 
stantial  and  secure  manner.  Bridewell  is  situated  at  Bellvue,  being 
part  of  the  building  now  used  as  the  female  penitentiary.  Criminals 
convicted  of  petit  larceny,  &c.,  are  confined  here ;  also  prisoners 
before  trial.  The  house  of  refuge  is  situated  about  2i  miles  N.  of 
the  city  hall,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the '  Society  for  the  Re- 
formation of  Juvenile  Delinquents.'     It  was  incorporated  in  1825. 

"  Banks. — There  are  now  in  the  city  of  New  York  twenty-three 
incorporated  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $20,361,200.  There 
are  also  incorporated  in  the  state  of  New  •  York  seventy-five  other 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $16,740,200,  making  in  all  ninety- 
eight  banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $37,101,468.  All  but  eight  of  the 
above  banks  are  subject  to  the  Safety  Fund  Act ;  the  exceptions  are 
the  Manhattan,  Dry  Dock,  Fulton,  North  River,  and  Chemical  banks, 
in  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  Long  Island  Bank,  Brooklyn ;  Com- 
mercial fiank,  Albany ;  and  Bank  of  Rochester,  in  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester. The  Safety  Fund  now  amounts  to  $500,000,  which  is  the 
maximum  provided  by  law.  This  fund  was  created  by  an  annual 
tax  upon  the  Safety  Fund  Banks,  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any 
one  or  more  of  them,  it  is  liable  to  be  drawn  on  for  the  deficit 

**  The  banks  arc  open  every  day  in  the  year,  from  10  A.  M.  to  8 
P.  M.,  except  Sundays,  Christmas  day.  New  Year's  day,  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  general  holidays  appointed  by  legal  authority,  and  the 
Bank  of  New  York  on  Good  Fridays. 

''  The  rate  of  discount  is  6  per  cent  per  annum,  (calculating  360 
days  to  the  yei^*,)  excepting  when  notes  ^ave  over  60  days  to  run. 
Three  days'  grace  are  allowed  on  all  notes,  and  the  discount  taken 
for  the  same.  When  notes  have  over  60  days  to  run,  the  banks  have 
the  privilege  of  charging  7  per  cent** 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  great  fire  in  1835,  by  which  it 
is  estimated  that  about  twenty  millions  worth  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed. 

**  One  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  fires  ever  known  in  this  hemisphere,  broke 
out  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  16th,  1835,  in  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Crawford  dc 
Andrews,  situate  No.  25  Mercaant^treet,  in  this  city,  which  in  ■  short  time  raged  with 
inch  intensity  as  to  defy  the  exertions  of  the  firemen,  and  others,  who  with  equal  zeal  and 
prompitude  were  quickly  on  the  spot  for  the  purpoee  of  stopping  its  rav^es.  The  inutility 
of  all  aid  was,  however,  soon  perceptible,  and  all  that  could  be. done,  was  to  remove  what 
could  in  haste  be  got  together,  to  such  places  as  were  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  de. 
vouring  element.  With  this  impression,  an  immense  quantity  of  goods  were  placed,  for 
safety  from  buildinc^s  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fire,  in  the  Merchants*  Exchange  and 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  whore  it  was  presumed  they  Would  remain  fiee  from  danger: 
*alas !  the  futility  of  human  speculation ;  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  such 
deposit  to  the  whole  being  enveloped  in  flames,  and  these  splendid  buildings  were  soon 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  power  of  man  waa  fruitlessly  employed  in  attempts  to 
stay  its  impetur>t>ity,  which  every  minute  increased  in  the  most  aJorming  manner,  spreading 
in  all  directions,  and  causing  the  utmost  dismsy  and  consternation  through  the  whole  city 
Any  attempt  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  faithful  description  of  the  awfully  grand  scene  that  pra. 
•onted  itself  to  the  view  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  must  ot 
necessity  be  very  feeble. 

**  The  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  December,  1835,  opened  upon  New  York  with  a  scene 
of  devastation  around,  sufficient  to  dismay  the  stoutest  heart  The  fine  rango  of  buildingi 
•ad  tflewM  stores  in  Ezchaogo  ptece,  >|MchMt.i<raet,  ud  all  tho  Mt^miflg  ttratts  dowii 
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to  the  rivmr,  kj  Uttnllsr  lereUed  to  the  earth,  with  their  eooteste  cnnnnped ;  die  Mer. 
diaaliP  Ezchu^  end  Poet^jfice  entirelj  deetroyed — the  whole  one  heep  (Smoking nnne. 

**  A  tolermhiy  eorreei  idee  of  the  extent  of  the  devietatioD  mmy  he  formed  fron  the  fol- 
lowing  account,  which  appeeied  the  next  mominf  in  the  Courier  and  Elnqoirer. 

**  8outh«treet  ia  burned  down  from  Wall^treet  to  Coentiea  alip.  Front-etreet  ia  homed 
down  from  Wallortreet  to  Coentiea  aUp.  Pearl-atreet  ia  burned  down  from  WalLetreet  to 
Coentiea  alley,  and  waa  there  stopped  by  Mowing  np  a  bnihling.  Stone-atieet  ia  huned 
down  from  Wilham-atreet  to  No.  33  on  the  one  aide  and  No.  39  on  the  other.  Btever. 
atiee't  ia  burned  down  half  way  to  Bioed-atreet.  Exchanfe  place  ia  burned  down  tnm 
Hanoyer.etreet  to  within  three  dooi*  of  Broad«tieet ;  here  the  flamee  were  etopped  by 
blowing  up  a  house.  William^treet  is  burned  down  from  Wall-etreet  to  Soutli^treet,  bock 
aidea  of  the  way.  Marfcet-hoose  down.  Wall^atreet  ia  burned  down  on  the  eoQih  ode, 
from  Willian^atreet  to  South.atreet,  with  the  exception  of  51,  53,  65,  57,  59,  61,  oppoate 
tiiis  office.    All  the  streets  and  alleys  within  the  above  limits  are  destroyed. 

**  The  following  will  be  found  a  tolerably  aecurato  atatement  of  the  number  of  honaae  and 
atorea  now  levelled  with  the  ground :  26  on  Water^ureet,  37  on  South^tteet,  80  on  Vnau 
atreet,  62  on  Exchange  place,  44  on  William-street,  16  on  Coentiee  slip,  3  on  Hanover 
aquare,  20  on  Gouvemeur's  lane,  20  on  Cuyler's  alley,  79  on  Pearl.«treet,  76  on  Water. 
atreet,  16  on  Hanover-street,  31  on  Exchange-atreet,  33  on  Old  sKp,  40  on  Stone-atzeet, 
93  on  Beaver-street,  10  on  Jonee*  lane,  38  on  Mill-atreet }— Total,  674. 

**  Six  hundred  and  seventy4bur  tonementa.  By  &r  the  greater  part  in  the  oceupacy  of 
our  largest  shipping  and  wholesale  drygoods  merchants,  and  filled  with  the  richest  products 
of  every  portion  of  the  globe.  How  estimate  the  immense  loss  sustained,  or  the  feaiiiil 
eonaequences  to  the  general  prosperity  T 

**  Of  the  Merchanta*  Exchange  nothing  but  its  marble  walla  remain  standing. 

**  Three  or  four  veeaela  lying  at  ihe  wharvea  on  8ooth.atreet  were  alightly  injured  in  their 
yarda  and  rigging.    They  were  all  hauled  out  into  the  river  aa  soon  aa  practicable. 

**  A  detachment  of  marinea  fitmi  the  navy.yard  under  Lieut.  Reynolda,  and  of  aailon 
imder  Capt.  Mix  of  t)ie  navy,  arrived  on  the  apot  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
rendered  moet  valuable  aervice.  The  gunpowder  brought  from  the  magaxine  at  Red  hook 
was  partly  under  their  charge. 

**  The  cold  during  the  whole  time  waa  exceasive ;  the  thermometor  at  zeio.  It  may  be 
eaaily  auppoaed  that  this  greatly  paralyxed  the  exertion  of  the  firemen.  One  aank  under 
ita  efiects,  and  waa  with  difficulty  gpsuacitated. 

'*  Two  companiea,  with  their  raginea,  arrived  here  fitnn  Newark,  and  rendered  very 
material  assistance. 

**  The  paaeengers  in  the  steamboat  coming  down  the  river,  saw  the  flamee  from  the 
Highlands,  forty.five  miles  distant,  and  such  waa  the  violence  of  the  gale,  during  the  preva. 
lence  of  the  fire,  that  burning  embers  were  carried  across  the  E^t  river  to  Brooklyn  and 
aet  fire  to  the  roof  of  a  house  there,  which  waa  however  speedily  extinguished. 

**  Strong  bodies  of  cavalry  and  volunteer  infantry  were  patrolling  the  streeta  near  the  fire, 
and  preserved  perfect  order  for  the  purpoee  of  preventing  depredations.'* 

Columbia  college,  (formerly  King's  college.)  is  situated  on  a  beau- 
tiful square  between  Murray,  Barclay,  Church,  and  Chapel  streets, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  established  under  a  royal  charter 
in  1754,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  various  acts  of  the  legislature 
since  the  rcvokition. 

"  There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  college, 
composed  of  students  and  graduates — viz,  the  Peithologian  and  uie 
Philolexian  societies. 

"  There  is  also  connected  with  the  college,  a  grammar  school,, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees,  and  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Anthon,  as  rector.  The  school  is  composed  of  upwards  of 
200  hundred  scholars,  and  instruction  is  given  in  all  brancnes  neces- 
sary for  admission  into  any  college,  or  for  the  counting-house. 

"  Eight  instructers  are  constantly  employed,  besides  one  teacher  in 
French,  one  in  Spanish,  and  one  in  German  and  Italian.  There  is 
also  a  primary  school  attached  to  this  institution,  in  which  boys  from 
five  to  ten  yean  are  prepared  for  the  more  advanced  classes. 


View  of  the  Cuttomktnite,  Wall-rtreet, 

"  By  a  statute  of  Columbia  college,  the  corporatioii  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society,  the 
trustees  or  directors  of  the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  and  of  the  Mechanic  and  Scientific  Institutions, 
the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  and  such  other 
societies  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  designate, 
are  each  entitled  to  have  always  two  students  educated  in  the  college 
free  of  all  charges  of  tuition.  Every  religious  denomination  in  the 
city  is  also  entitled  to  have  one  student,  who  may  be  designed  for  the 
ministr)',  educated  free  of  all  charges.  And  every  school,  from 
which  there  shall  be  admitted  in  any  one  year  into  the  college  four 
students,  have  the  privilege  of  sending  one  scholar,  to  be  educated 
gratuitously.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  privilege  in  regard  to 
Uie  common  schools  in  the  city,  twelve  scholars  at  one  time  receive 
gratuitous  instruction  in  the  grammar  school  preparatory  to  their 
entering  the  college," 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  new  customhouse  as  seen  from  Wall- 
street.  This  structure  surpasses  any  building  of  its  site  in  the 
world,  both  in  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the  duratnlity  of  its  con- 
struction. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  200  feet  long,  by  SO 
wide ;  and  about  SO  feet  in  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  foundation 
wall  to  the  top.  Brick,  granite,  and  marble  are  used  in  the  construc- 
tion ;  all  the  inside  walls  are  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
rotunda,  which  arc  of  marble.  The  steps  and  stairs  throughout  are 
of  a  light-colored  granite,  employed  for  the  sake  of  doTwhility.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  rotunda,  or  large  circular 
apartment  to  be  used  as  the  collector's  office.  This  is  a  most  splen- 
did room ;  the  roof  is  supported  by  16  beautitiil  marble  columns,  high- 
ly polished  vnth  Corinthian  capitals,  30  feet  high,  and  2  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is  00  feet  in  the  eleaft 
and  HO  feet  in  the  recesses.    The  largest  blo^  of  marble  osed  id 
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the  building  weigh  thirty-three  tons.  The  marble  dabs  for  the  roof 
weigh  300  or  400  pounds,  and  lap  over  each  other  eight  inches  with 
an  upper  and  an  under  lip,  to  allow  of  the  expansive  power,  and  to 
keep  out  the  least  particle  of  water.     The  entire  outside  of  this 

?»lendid  edifice  is  of  marble,  with  the  exception  of  the  granite  steps, 
here  is  not  a  particle  of  wood  work  in  any  part  of  the  building, 
and  it  is  probably  the  only  structure  in  the  worla  that  has  been  erect- 
ed so  entirely  fire-proof.  This  elegant  edifice  was  commenced  in 
May,  1834,  and  finished  in  May,  1841.  The  cost,  ground  inclusive, 
was  91,175,000 — building  alone,  $950,000.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Frazee,  and  it  will  probably  remain  for  ages  a  monument  of  his 
skill. 

The  number  of  oflScers  employed  in  the  customhouse  is  S54,  of 
whom  nearly  200  are  inspectors.  The  amount  of  duties  received  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  as  follows,  viz : — 

1838 $10,494.055  34 

1839 13.970,332  49 

1840 7,557,441  36 

The  old  city  or  Federal  Hall  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Cus- 
tomhouse. It  was  in  its  gallery  on  Wall-street,  on  April  90th,  1789, 
that  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  the  first  resident  of  the 
United  States.  The  annexed  account  of  this  ceremony  is  from  Sparks* 
JLife  of  Washington  : — 

**  A  committee  of  coneress,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Senate  and  five  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  appointed  to 
meet  him  in  New  Jersey  and  attend  him  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
To  Elizabethtown  Point  came  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  and 
the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  government  He  was  there 
received  in  a  barge,  splendidly  fitted  up  tor  the  occasion,  and  rowed 
by  thirteen  pilots  in  white  uniforms.  This  was  followed  by  vessels 
and  boats,  fancifully  decorated,  and  crowded  with  spectators.  When 
the  President's  barge  came  near  to  the  city,  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns 
was  fired  from  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  from  the  battery.  At  the 
landing  he  was  again  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  was 
joined  by  the  governor  and  other  oflicers  of  the  state,  and  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city.  A  procession  was  then  formed,  headed  by  a 
long  military  train,  which  was  followed  by  the  principal  oflicers  of 
the  state  and  city,  the  clergy,  foreign  ministers,  and  a  great  con- 
course of  citizens.  The  procession  advanced  to  the  house  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  President  The  dav  was  passed  in  festivity 
and  joy,  and  in  the  evening  Uie  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

**'  The  first  public  act  of  the  President  was  that  of  taking  the  oath 
of  oflUce.  It  was  decided  by  congress,  that  this  should  be  done  with 
tome  ceremony.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  April  30th, 
at  9  o'clock,  religious  services  suited  to  the  occasion  were  performed 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  city.  At  twelve  the  troops  paraded  before 
the  President's  door,  and  soon  afterward  came  the  committees  of 
congress  and  the  heads  of  departments  in  carriages,  to  attend  him  to 
the  Federal  Hall,  where  the  two  houses  of  congress  were  assembled. 
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The  procession  moved  forward  with  the  troops  in  front,  next  the 
committees  and  heads  of  departments,  then  the  President  in  a  coach 
alone,  followed  by  the  foreign  ministers,  civil  officers  of  the  state,  and 
citizens.  Arrived  at  the  hatl,  he  ascended  to  the  senate  chamber, 
and  passed  thence  to  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  house,  where  the  oath 
was  administered  to  him  in  presence  of  the  people  by  Chancellor 
Livingston.  The  President  returned  to  the  senate  chamber,  in  the 
midst  of  loud  acclamations  from  the  surrounding  throng  of  spectators, 
and  delivered  to  the  two  branches  of  congress  his  inaugural  speech. 
He  then  went  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  church,  where  prayers  were  read 
by  the  bishop,  and  the  ceremonies  were  closed.  Tokens  of  joy  were 
everywhere  exhibited,  as  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and  at  night  there 
was  a  display  of  iUuminatioDS  and  fire-worka.'* 


Merchanfs  Exchange,  Wall-street. 

This  structure,  now  erecting  and  nearly  completed,  is  in  part  on 
the  site  of  the  Exchange  building  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  De- 
cember, 1835,  and  embraces  all  tJie  ground  between  William  and  Wall 
streets,  Exchange  place,  and  Hanover-street,  covering  the  entire  block. 
The  dimensions  are  198  feet  on  Wall-street,  171  on  Willi  am -street, 
144  on  Hanover-street,  and  196  feet  on  Exchange  place.  U  is  77  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  124  feet  from  the  foundation  wall 
to  the  top  of  the  dome. 

The  building  when  finished  will  be  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  the  exterior  of  which  will  be  constructed  of  blue  QuJn- 
cy  granite,  in  the  most  chaste  and  durable  manner.  In  front,  on 
Wali-strect,  will  be  a  recessed  portico,  with  16  massive  columns,  38 
feet  in  height.  The  process  of  quarrying  is  curious.  The  quarry  is  in 
in  the  side  of  a  hill ;  the  ends  of  a  block  of  granite  are  cleared,  a  row  of 
holes  are  drilled  in  a  straight  line,  wedges  are  inserted,  and  an  enormous 
piece  of  stone  weighing  trom  300  to  400  tons  is  thus  wedged  oS'with 
ease.  Each  of  the  columns  for  the  portico  weigh  about  90  tons  io 
the  rough,  and  five  men  with  a  simple  apparatus  draw  it  out  of  th« 
quarry  in  two  or  three  days  to  the  place  wliere  the  workmen  staikt 
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ready  to  hammer-dresa  it.  The  fair  market  price  of  one  of  these 
columns  is  $6,000 ;  but  the  Exchange  company  pay  only  9S4NIO  for 
them,  ddiravd  in  New  York.  These  columns  with  but  one  excep- 
tioD,  (that  of  a  church  at  St.  Petersburg.)  are  the  largest  in  the  world, 
being  38  feet  in  height,  and  4  feet  4  inches  in  diameter ;  and  each  of 
the  columns,  including  the  base,  cap,  and  shaft,  weigbs  43  Ions.  The 
eschai^  room  or  rotunda  is  a  moat  magniflcent  apartment,  in  the  cen* 
Ire  of  the  building.  The  height  of  it  to  the  sprins  of  the  dome  is  51 
feet,  and  above  this  the  dome  is  30  feet  high ;  Ue  whole  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  lantern  sky-light  37  feet  diameter,  and  6  feet  high.  The 
floor  is  to  be  of  fine  marble — its  diameter  is  80  feet  in  the  clear,  and 
100  feet  in  the  recesses,  forming  an  area  of  7000  square  feet,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  hold  3000  persons.  The  dome  is  partly  support- 
ed by  eight  polished  Italian  marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
executed  in  Italy  ;  these  are  41  feet  in  height,  including  the  cap  and 
base,  and  4  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.  There  will  also  be  many  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  public  and  private  offices,  so  constructed 
as  to  be  entirely  fire-proof,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Isaiah 
Rogers,  the  architect  of  the  building.  The  cost  of  the  structure  will 
be  about  •2,000,000. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  New  York  University,  built  in  the  col- 
legiate golhic  style,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Washington  square. 
This  institution  was  chartered  in  1831,  and  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students  in  1833.     The  number  of  students  in  1840  was  364. 

"  This  building  has  just  been  completed,  after  a  labor  of  several 
vears  ;  it  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long.  In  front  this  oblong  is  divided  into  five  parts — a  central  build- 
ing, with  wings  flanked  by  towers,  one  rising  on  each  of  the  lour 
comers  of  the  edifice.  This  central  building  or  chapel  is  superior  to 
tlie  rest  in  breadth,  height,  and  character;  and  is  somewhat  similar 
to  thai  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  En^and ;  a  masterpiece  of 
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pointed  architecture,  and  the  model  for  succeeding  agea.  It  ia  fifty- 
live  feet  broad,  and  eighty-five  feet  deep,  including  the  octangular 
turrets,  one  of  which  rises  at  each  of  the  four  comers.  The  two 
ends  are  gabled,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  sides,  crowned  with  on  em- 
battled parapet  The  chapel  will  receive  its  principal  light  from  a 
window  in  the  western  end.  This  window  is  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
and  fifty  high.  It  has  eight  lights  and  two  embattled  transoms.  The 
heads  of  the  lights  are  cmque-foiled  in  a  plain  arch,  and  the  diviwons 
above  are  quatre-foiled.  Over  the  head  of  the  window  is  a  drip- 
stone, with  plain  returns.  From  the  central  building,  qr  chapel,  wings 
project  right  and  left,  and  arc  four  stories  in  height,  flanked  oy  towers 
of  live,  supported  by  angular  buttresses  of  two  stages,  running  above 
aa  embattled  parapet,  and  are  at  the  top  themselves  embatUe£     The 
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windows  in  the  wings  have  square  heads,  with  two  lights,  a  plain 
transom,  and  the  upper  division  tre-foiled.  The  heads  of  the  win- 
dows arc  labelled,  and  have  plain  returns.  The  lower  range  of  win- 
dows is  set  on  a  tablet,  which  serves  as  a  base,  and  the  two  ranges 
above  are  set  on  stringa,  which  return  around  the  turrets,  and  stop 
against  the  buttresses.  The  principal  entrance  is  under  the  great 
western  window,  through  a  richly  moulded  and  deeply  recessed 
portal,  flanked  by  buttresses  of  two  stages,  the  upper  stage  set  di- 
agonally, and  rising  above  an  embattled  parapet.  The  doors  are  of 
oak,  richly  pannelied,  and  filled  with  tracery  of  open  work,  closely 
studded  with  bronze." 

"  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  inxtmction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumh,  was  incorporated  in  1817,  and  commenced  operations  under  its 
charter,  by  opening  a  school  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  13th 
day  of  May,  1818.  Until  the  spring  of  1829,  the  school  was  held  in 
the  building  now  called  the  new  City  Hall.  At  that  time  the  pupils 
were  transferred  to  a  large  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
institution,  on  Fiftieth-street  and  the  Fourth  Avenue,  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  City  Hall.  Communication  between  the  institution 
and  the  city  is  rendered  very  easy,  by  the  cars  which  pass  on  the 
HarlEcm  railroad,  (Fourth  Avenue.)  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
in  both  directions. 
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^  The  principal  building  occupied  for  the  purpoten  of  die  «»t|*i"tw^ 
18  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  sixty,  in  the  dimenaicHis  of  its  pfaa, 
and  five  stories  in  height,  including  the  basement  It  accommodates^ 
with  some  inconvenience,  the  nunioer  of  pui»ls  v^ch  the  institution 
embraces  at  present,  with  the  teachers,  the  family  of  the  priBcipal, 
and  such  other  persons  as  are  needed  to  assist  in  conducting  toe  amirs 
of  the  establishment 

**  The  original  charter  of  the  institution  being  about  to  expire  by 
limitation  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1837,  it  was  extended  by  the  le 
gislature,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

**  The  number  of  pupils  who  were  members  of  the  institution  in 
1840,  was  one  hundred  and  fifly-two.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
these  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  New  York^  six 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  twelve  by  the  city  au- 
thorities, one  by  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Dutchess,  twelve 
by  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  the  rest  by  their  parents  or  friends." 

The  New  York  institution  for  the  blind, — This  institution  contains 
about  fiflv  blind  pupils,  who,  in  addition  to  the  school  exercises,  are 
employed  in  making  baskets,  mats,  rugs,  carpeting,  and  in  braiding 
palm-leaf  hats.     They  are  also  taught  instrumental  and  vocal  music 

The  New  York  Historical  Society ^  established  in  1809,  by  private 
contribution  and  legislative  assistance,  possesses  a  library  ol  about 
10,000  volumes,  vtuuablc  manuscripts,  coins,  &c.  The  Stuyvesaui 
Institute  was  organized  in  1834,  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl^ge  by 
means  of  [)opular  lectures,  to  establish  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
library,  &c.  The  American  Lyceum^  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
was  founded  in  1831.  The  New  York  Society  Library  was  estab- 
lished in  1754,  and  has  35,000  volumes.  The  Apprentices*  Library 
was  established  bv  the  (rcneral  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men in  1821,  and  lias  about  12,000  volumes. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association. — This  noble  institution  was  es- 
tablished in  1821,  since  which  time  it  has  gone  on  gradually  and 
■toadily  increasing,  until  it  now  numbers  3,500  members,  and  a  splen- 
did  library  of  22,500  volumes,  with  an  annual  income  of  about  $8,000. 
Connected  with  the  library  are  extensive  reading-rooms,  which  are 
supplied  with  all  the  principal  American  and  foreign  periodicals. 
Lectures  ara  regularly  given  by  those  distinguished  in  the  various 
defMirtux'iits  of  science  or  literature.  Classes  are  also  formed  for 
instruction,  mid  the  facilities  here  given  at  a  trifling  expense  to  the 
cirrk  for  acquiring  a  finished  mercantile  education,  are  unequalled 
perhaps  by  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

The  Colhife  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  formed  in  1807,  by 
tlie  legislature  of'  New  York,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  regents 
of  the  University,  by  whose  immediate  government  it  is  controlled. 
The  New  York  Eye  Infinhary  was  founded  in  1820;  since  this 
period  about  17,000  persons  have  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  been 
under  the  care  of  the  surgeons  of  this  institution.  The  New  York 
HosvitarwtLS  founded  in  1771,  by  the  earl  of  Dunmore,  the  governor 
of  the  colony.     This  institution  has  an  annual  revenue  from  various 
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•ources  of  about  t68^00,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  annually 
expended.  The  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  insane  is  pleasantly 
utuated  near  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  distant  7  miles  from  the 
city,  and  has  attached  to  it  40  acres  of  land,  laid  out  in  gardens, 
pleasure  grounds,  &c.,  well  adapted  for  the  unfortunate  inmates. 

The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Barclay -street,  was  incor- 
porated in  1808.  Napoleon,  while  first  consul,  presented  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, our  ambassador  to  France,  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
caAts,  engravings,  &.C.,  for  this  institution,  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
miblic  during  tne  season  of  exhibition.  Tlie  National  Academy  of 
Design  was  instituted  in  1826.  It  is  enriched  with  many  proiduc- 
tioos  of  American  art.  It  has  professorships  of  Painting,  Anatomy, 
Sculpture,  and  Mythology. 

The  number  of  churches  in  the  city  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  com- 
prised in  the  annexed  list. 


PreabrtelUn 

CongregiliDnilial. . . 
DaichReibniiad.... 


Uniiuiu S 

J«w<. J 

New  Jeraaahin 1 

MMt«iu 1 


Gothic  (late  Masonic)  Hall,  Broadway, 

This  building,  lately  the  head-quarters  of  the  Whig  party  in  this 
city,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  about  00  rods  north  of 
the  Park.  The  foundation  was  commenced  on  St.  John's  day,  24th 
June,  1826;  when  the  comer-stone  was  laid  with  all  due  ceremony 
by  the  craft,  in  presence  of  thousands  of  citizens.  It  was  finished  in 
the  subsequent  year ;  the  whole  cost  being  850,000.  The  building 
has  lately  undergone  some  alterations  ioteraally,  and  the  name  been 
changed  to  that  of  Gothic  HalL 
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View  of  Tammany  Hai^  and  tht  adjoining  Inaldingt, 


The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  adja- 
cent buildings  as  they  appear  from  the  southern  wine  of  the  City 
HalL  Tammany  HmI  oas  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  democratic  party.  The  other  build- 
ings seen  on  this  block  are  mostly  newspaper  establishments :  "  The 
Sw,"  "  New  Era,"  "  Brother  Jonathan,"  the  "  Tattler,"  and  some 
others  are  pcblished  here.  The  office  of  the  Sun,  a  daily  paper,  i* 
en  the  comer  of  the  block.  This  is  the  oldest  penny  paper  in  the 
oty,  having  been  commenced  towards  the  close  ori8S3,onamediuni 
riteet,  by  Day  and  Wisner.  Two  or  three  months  afterward  the 
Transcript  was  begun  of  the  same  size,  by  Hayward,  Lynde,  and 
Stanley.     The  Herald,  by  J.  G.  Bennet,  was  the  next  living  penny 

Kbiication :  it  was  started  in  1835.  The  New  Era,  by  Locke  and 
ice,  followed  in  1830.  From  6,000  to  30,000  copies  of  lomeof  the 
penny  papers  are  sold  daily.  A  large  proporticm  of  these^  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  take  no  other  paper ;  and  who,  were  it  not  for  their 

*  Thii  Mine  i>  dchvei)  from  ui  IndiiA  chjof  or  nini,  who  m  ippo—J  to  hava  baa 
•UreuUre  u  the  fut  1680.  Mr.HeckweMBi,  in  huHiitoiy.Mjaibaiall  (hat  itknowa 
of  him  ii  "  tlial  ha  wai  a  Dalawue  chief,  vbo  acKr  had  hia  aqoaL    Tb>  bnw  of  lUl 

Kl  man  aitended  eren  among  tba  wluica,  who  fabricalad  numeroui  legand*  icl)>eUu>( 
•hich  I  ncTPT  baud,  h«wa*cr,  bmm  iIm  moaih  of  an  Intian,  and  dwreAn  bdjeia  (• 
b«  fabvlout.  Id  the  remlWionaiT  nm,  Ua  andiiaJaMie  adroitan  dabbad  hhn  a  aaint,  and 
ha  wu  eatabliidied,  under  the  name  a(  St,  naannnr,  die  patron  Mint  of  America.  Hk 
II  inaencd  in  aome  calendaiB,  and  Ui  laainaj  eelebratad  M  the  litH  dar  af  Mb7  IB 


•my  rear.    On  Ibu  day  a 


M  Moetjr  ef  hi*  vouiiM  walked  loge^M  in  pnwcama 


Anngh  Iba  atneta  of  Phiiaddphia,  th 

d  idace  oii»  of  town,  which  (Imt  eaSad  tha  •tfwaai  f  Than,  after  a  Jmw 
1  iha  ealomat  of  peace  and  friondaliip  hal 


ohe^meH,  would  ba  dostitate,magreat'ineuur(>,of  oorrect  infemu- 
tioii  raspecting  puUic  events.  It  is  estimated  that  about  630,000 
Dswspapera  are  luoed  in  the  city  every  week,  and  in  the  course  (^ 
dw  you  upwards  of  tbirty-two  millicms. 


TV  Batiery,  tmd  Cuth  Qttrden. 

"  Tbk  Battkit.^ — Tlui  beautifiil  promoiade  is  situated  at  the  south- 
west end  of  the  islandt  and  junctioD  <rf'  the  North  and  East  rivera. 
and  posaesses  attractions  Dnsurpassad,  perhaps,  by  any  other  similar 
{dace  of  reaort  in  the  worid,  justlv  commanding  the  admiration  of 
every  visiter.  It  is  in  full  view  oi  the  bay  and  surrounding  scenery 
of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  the  iriands  in  the 
hariwr.  From  no  one  point  can  a  better  idea  be  formed  of  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  commerce  of  the  city ;  the  numerous  ships,  steam- 
boats,  and  smBJl  vessels,  that  are  constantly  entering  and  departing 
from  the  port,  forming  a  scene  of  stirring  interest  Of  the  bay  itselC 
we  deem  it  appropriate  in  this  [dace  to  quote  the  language  of  a  lata 
English  tourist 

"  *  I  have  never  seen  the  bay  of  Naples,  I  can  therefore  make  no 
comparison ;  but  my  imaginati<»i  is  incapable  of  conceiving  any  thing 
iDore  beauiiful  than  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Vurious  and  lovely 
•re  the  objects  which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side ;  but  the  naming 
them  would  onlv  be  to  give  a  list  of  words,  without  conveying  the 
&intest  idea  of  tne  scene.  I  doubt  if  even  the  pencil  of  Turner  could 
do  it  justice,  bright  and  glorious  as  it  roae  upon  ua.  We  seemed  to 
enter  the  harbor  of  New  York  upon  waves  of  liquid  gold ;  and  as 

Jie  dashed  past  the  green  isles  which  rise  from  its  bosom  like  guac^ 
lan  sentinels  of  the  fair  city,  the  setting  sun  stretched  his  horizontal 
beams  further  and  further,  at  each  moment,  as  if  to  point  out  to  us 
■ome  new  glory  in  the  landscape.' 

"  The  Battery  extends  somewhat  in  the  fonn  of  a  crescent  from 
the  termination  of  BroadwaV,  Greenwich,  and  Washington  streets,  on 
the  northwest,  to  Whitehall-street,  o^  the  east,  covenng  an  area  of 


neariy  11  aerei,  and  laid  out  in  gnsB-jioits  and  gravel  walks,  ahadad 
with  trees.  The  exterior,  fronting  the  harbor,  is  built  up  with  hewn 
stone ;  and  on  this  side  is  a  paved  walk,  with  Btone  posts  connected 
with  a  neat  open  railing.  An  expensive  iron  railing,  with  ^a^wayii 
extends  along  the  intenor  front''  ^ 

**  Originally  this  point  of  land  was  fortified  hj  the  Dutch,  who 
threw  up  embankments,  upon  wliich  they  placed  some  pieces  of 
cannon.  '  In  process  of  time,'  says  Knickerbocker,  '  it  came  to  be 
pleasantly  overrun  by  a  verdant  carpet  of  grass  and  clover,  and 
their  high  embankments  overshaded  by  wide-sj^reading  sycamores, 
among  whose  foliage  tiie  little  birds  sported  about,  rejoicing  the  ear 
with  their  melodious  notes.  The  old  burghers  would  repair  of  an 
afternoon  to  smoke  their  pipes  under  the  shade  of  their  branebes^ 
contemplating  the  golden  sun,  as  he  gradually  sunk  in  the  west,  an 
emblem  of  that  tranquil  end  towards  which  themselves  were  hasten- 
ing ;  while  the  young  men  and  the  damsels  of  the  town  would  take 
many  a  moonlight  stroU  amonff  these  favorite  haunts,  watching  the 
chaste  Cynthia  tremble  alon^  the  calm  bosom  of  the  bay,  or  lifi^t  up 
the  white  sail  of  some  gliding  bark,  and  interchanging  the  honest 
vows  of  constant  afl^tion.  ouch  was  the  origin  of  that  renowned 
walk,  ike  Battery^  which  though  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  war,  has  ever  been  consecrated  to  the  sweet  delights  of  peace : 
The  &vorite  walk  of  declining  age;  the  healthiiil  resort  of  the  feeble 
invalid ;  the  Sunday  refreshment  of  the  dusty  tradesman ;  the  scene 
of  manv  a  boyish  gambol ;  the  rendezvous  of  many  a  tender  assigna- 
tion ;  the  comfort  of  the  citizen ;  the  ornament  of  New  York,  and 
the  pride  of  the  lovely  island  of  Mannahatta.' " 

**  Castle  Gasdbn. — On  a  mole,  connected  with  the  Battery  by  a 
bridge,  is  situated  Castle  Garden,  originally  erected  for  a  fortification, 
and  used  for  that  purpose  until  1823,  when  it  was  ceded  by  the 
United  States  to  the  corporation  of  this  city,  since  which  it  has  been 
leased  for  a  place  of  public  amusement  or  recreation.  On  the  top  c^ 
the  walls,  a  walk,  covered  by  an  awning,  has  been  constructed,  vetrnt 
whence  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor  and  adjacent  scenery  is  obtained. 
Within  the  walls  over  ten  thousand  people  may  be  accommodated, 
and  concerts  and  fireworks  are  occasionally  given." 

**  Vauzhall  Garden — ^Is  situated  near  the  junction  of  t|^  Bowery 
and  Broadway,  fronting  on  the  former,  and  is  at  present  a  place  (x 
great  resort  in  summer.  On  the  evenincs  of  public  days,  fireworks 
and  other  entertainments  are  exhibited;  but  by  the  late  improve* 
ments  in  that  part  of  the  citv,  particulariy  by  the  extension  of  Lafay- 
ette place  through  the  garden,  its  dimensions  have  been  much  les- 
sened. ^ 

NiBLo's  Gardew — ^Is  one  of  the  most  fieishionable  places  of  resort 
in  the  city,  during  the  summer  mcmths.  It  has  been  laid  out  with 
ffreat  taste,  and  when  open  to  the  public,  is  handsomely  lighted,  and 
oecorated  with  paintings,  mirrors,  &c.  The  walks  are  bordered 
with  shrubbery  and  flowers  in  great  variety.    Fireworks  are  occai* 
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ttMally  exhibited ;  and  in  the  saloon,  which  is  a  very  tasteful  and 
airy  building,  theatrical  and  musical  entertainments  are  given." 

**Amebican  Museum. — This  excellent  institution  was  founded  in 
1810,  by  the  late  John  Scudder,  by  whbse  arduous  efforts,  and  the 
persevering  exertions  of  its  more  recent  proprietors,  it  has  arose  to 
Its  present  nigh  standing.  It  continues  daily  to  improve  in  every  de- 
partment, by  extensive  and  valuable  additions  of  the  works  of  nature 
and  artificial  curiosities,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  immense 
collections  are  well  arranged  and  beautifully  displayed  in  four  spa- 
cious saloons,  each  one  hundred  feet  in  length ;  in  addition  to  which 
another  apartment  has  recently  been  added  of  still  larger  dimensions. 
The  Grand  Cosmorama  of  this  establishment  is  truly  a  most  splendid 
afikir,  which  for  extent  of  glasses  and  magnificence  of  views,  is  not 
surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  views  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  were  all  executed  expressly  by  Italian  artists 
of  eminence  in  their  profession.  No  labor  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  render  this  establishment  well  deserving  a  continuance  of 
that  Uberal  and  distinguished  patronage  it  has  always  received. 
The  building  is  very  high,  and  from  its  observatory  may  be  enjoyed 
«ome  of  the  finest  views  in  the  city,  and  of  the  beautiful  bay  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  halls  are  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and 
at  evening  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  altogether  forming  a  very  in- 
viting, agreeable  lounge,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  place  for  serious 
contemplation  and  amusement,  to  those  who  delight  in  the  study  of 
the  wonderful  works  of  nature. 

"  Peale's  Museum  and  Gallery  op  Fine  Arts. — This  establish- 
ment was  founded  in  the  year  1825,  and  has  increased  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  It  contains  four  spacious  apartments,  which  are 
arranged  in  the  following  order:  The  1st  contains  specimens  of 
Natural  History  in  all  its  branches,  and  its  beauty  of  arrangement, 
and  the  exquisite  style  in  which  the  articles  are  mounted,  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  of  public  amusement  in  the  country. 
The  2d  is  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Paintings,  by  eminent 
artists,  amongst  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  a  Portrait  of 
Napoleon,  by  Le  Fevre ;  a  Magdalen,  by  Le  Bron,  together  with 
Portraits  of  at  least  150  celebrated  citizens  and  foreigners.  The  3d 
contains  a  very  superior  Cosmorama,  several  Wax  Figures  of  good 
workmanship.  Fossils,  Shells,  Minerals,  and  Miscellaneous  Curiosities.'' 

There  are  five  theatres  in  the  city,  viz :  Park  Theatre,  Bowery, 
Chatham,  Little  Drury,  and  Olympic.  The  National  Theatre  was 
burnt  down  the  present  year,  (1841.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  periodical  publications  issued  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

"Quarterly  publications. — Literary  and  Theological  Review, 
Naval  Magazine,  New  York  Review  and  Quarterly  Church  Journal, 
New  York  Quarterly  Magazine,  Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine, 
Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,  Tailors*  Magazine,  United  Brethren's 
Missionary  Intelligencer. 


'MoiTFHLT  pmLtcATiom. — AnMncui  Hontbty  Magtsine,  AM- 
Slsvery  Record,  Children's  Magazine,  Home  Minionary  aiul  Paitoi^ 
JoumaJ,  Human  Rights,  Journal  of  the  American  Inttitute,  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  Ladies'  Companion,  La  Revue  Francais,  (French) 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  Missionary  Herald,  Mothers'  Magazine,  Ifer- 
chants'  Magazine,  National  Preacher,  New  York  Farmer  and  Amei^ 
iean  Gardner's  Magazise,  Parley's  Magazine,  Sailor's  Manziiie^ 
Simday  School  Visiter,  Tract  Magazine,  Youth's  FVimd,  ^infly 
JfigaziBe. 


Viao  of  the  Astor  Bmae,  Broadwajf. 

This  splendid  hotel,  furnished  with  magnificence  and  taste,  corres- 
ponding to  its  grandeur  and  simplicity,  is  the  largest  in  the  country, 
if  not  m  the  world.  It  was  erected  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  opened  May  31st,  1836.  It 
18  built  of  Quincy  granite,  in  a  style  remarkably  massive,  simjiHe,  and 
chaste,  fronts  201  feet  on  Broadway,  directly  opposite  the  park,  154 
on  Barclay-street,  and  1461  on  Vesey-atreet.  It  is  77  feet  m  heighL 
The  dining-room  on  Barclay-street  is  100  feet  by  40,  and  10)  high. 
The  house  contains  at  times  about  500  persons,  and  the  basement  is 
distributed  into  stores  -,  and  thus  the  establishment  forms  of  itself,  like 
the  Palais  Royal  of  Paris,  an  almost  independent  colony. 

The  annexed  account  of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  October 
90th,  1825,  and  the  celebration  of  the  event  in  New  York  city,  is  ex- 
tracted from  newspapers  published  at  the  time. 

"  Tks  cu»l  eoorwcting  lh«  greii  UkM  of  Nonh  America  wiih  due  Ailuik  Ocm^  ■ 
faahed.  On  WedncMli;,  ti  10  o'cIocIl,  A.  M.,  ths  wiun  of  L«ks  Eris  wen  Mliiiiiud  U 
BnflUo,  and  lfa«  fint  bul  (mm  Hit  like  coaimenced  itt  vofage  to  New  York.  Thk  jfjbi 
«vmt  was  annMUKed  (o  ihe  ciiiien*  <4  ^'  "(ale  b;  the  roar  trf'caniioD  pbnted  io  a  cooiiii. 
«*d  One  aloDf  the  bankj  of  the  canal  and  of  ibe  Hndaoa,  at  uumli  oiT  aboui  dgfaEmilM 
md  exienfing  from  BuAJo  to  Sand;  Hart,  a  d'Manca  of  abool  M4  milea.  Tbe  cannoa 
Iran  fired  in  nKceeidon,  eonuDondng  at  BoAto  at  tbe  manieal  of  the  entraoce  of  the  boat 
iMo  (be  oanal,  and  tbe  inlaUigeDee  tbiNoaiDinanieated,reacbedifaiadtr;recwelr  ainvaaV 
■laiilcs  paar  eleraD  o'clock,  at  which  time  a  oatimal  hIbU  waa  flrad  fioia  the  batier7,and 
ttia  aoknowladgemeDt  thatwa  had  notnad  the  intallifatKcwulbeniiiunBdiat«t|!Mtam>«d 
brAaMBafiMoff^BMUBoflUa.    Thw  *a  wwk  h  tuhhiii  (ba  te^aWcM^fa 
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the  world  is  completed,  and  completed  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  by  the  single  state 
ot*  New  York,  a  state  which  seventy  years  ago  was  a  wilderness,  thinly  peopled  by  a  little 
more  than  100,000  souls." 

CANAL  CELEBRATION. 

"  The  splendid  exhibition  in  honor  uf  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  took  place  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  Nov.  4th.  For  several  days  previous,  strangers  from  every  part  of  die 
smrounding  country  had  been  crowding  into  the  city  to  wimeas  the  interesting  event.  The 
day  was  remarkably  pleasant,  and  favorable  for  the  display.  The  following  account 
of  the  ceremonies  which  took  place  is  from  the  Daily  Advertiser : — 

"  The  Societies, — The  procession  formed  agreeably  to  arrangement,  and  about  half-past 
ten,  moved  down  the  west  side  of  Greenwich^treet  to  the  battery,  where  it  wheeled  and 
passed  up  the  east  side  of  Greenwich-street,  &,c.,  in  the  following  order : 

'*  At  the  head  were  four  buglf^men  on  horseback,  who  preceded  the — Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  many  of  whose  members  wore  nosegays. — The  Journeymen  Tai. 
lorSd — The  Butchers,  mounted  and  wearing  aprons,  with  the  banners  of  their  society,  and  3 
cars,  each  drawn  by  4  horses.  The  first  was  covered  with  a  roof,  decorated,  and  contained 
a  calf  and  a  sheep ;  the  oilier  a  fine  white  ox  and  4  large  sheep,  and  over  it,  on  a  second 
stage,  a  stuffed  ox,  with  several  butchers'  boys. — The  Tanners*  boys. — ^I'he  Tanners  had  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  which  were  several  men  at  work  tanning  and  currying  leather, 
with  hides  hanging  overhead.  The  Skinners  followed  with  a  banner,  and  then  came 
another  banner  with  four  horses,  where  a  number  of  morocco  dressers  were  at  work  on 
skins  of  all  colors. — The  Cordwainers  had  also  a  car  drawn  by  4  horses,  on  which  were  6 
or  8  men  seated  at  their  benches,  making  shoesl — The  Hatters*  Society  had  a  laige  banner 
with  a  portrait  of  St.  Clement,  and  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses,  containing  a  shop,  in  which 
eight  men  were  at  work  at  the  kettle,  and  otheta  employed  in  the  different  operations  of 
bar.moking.  A  great  number  of  small  banners  succeeded,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
western  Lakes,  great  and  small,  and  those  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  and  country ;  24  boys  marching  under  the  banoere  bearing  *  Washington,*  the  *  United 
States  of  America,*  and  a  portrait  of  Gov.  Clinton,  represented  the  states  of  the  Union. 
In  a  barouche  rode  the  two  oldest  hatters  and  journeymen  hatters  in  the  dity.  Banner — 
*  The  heart  is  devoted  to  our  country.* — The  Bakers,  with  white  hats. — The  Journeymen 
Masons  came  next,  and  then  the  Coopers,  with  a  car  in  which  men  were  at  work  on  bar. 
rels,  9lc. — The  Chainnakers  had  a  large  chair  over  their  banner,  with  two  eagles  following, 
one  large  and  gilt,  with  a  miniature  chair  in  his  mouth. — The  Potters  came  next,  and  then 
the  Saddlers,  with  a  pair  of  horses  in  harness,  and  3  fine  white  ones  with  ladies*,  gentle, 
men's,  and  military  saddles,  all  of  the  most  superb  workmanship.  The  horses  were  led  by 
blacks  in  rich  Moorish  costumes — the  innignia,  implements,  &;c.,  followed,  with  a  rocking, 
horse  saddled  and  bridled. — The  Shipwrights  had  the  model  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  mount, 
ed  on  wheels,  and  drawn  by  eight  horses.  The  officers  and  crew  were  represented  by  boys 
in  gay  dresses,  and  flags  and  ensigns  were  hoisted  on  board.  A  banner  bore  *  Commerce  i§ 
9vr«;*  and  a  great  number  of  others  succeeded,  on  which  were  the  names  of  our  distin. 
guished  naval  commanders. — The  Boat.builder*s  Association  had  a  model  of  a  boat  borne 
by  a  carrier,  and  another  drawn  by  horses.  A  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  contained  two 
half.finished  boars  of  considerable  size,  at  which  the  workmen  were  employed,  while 
smoke  was  coming  from  the  chimney  where  they  warped  their  plank  and  timber. — The 
Rope.makers  had  a  ropewalk,  in  which  a  number  of  men  and  boys  were  employed  in  spin, 
ning  and  laying,  all  drawn  by  four  horses. — The  Corab.makers  had  also  a  shop,  and  men  at 
work,  &c.,  and  after  tliem  came  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics ;  the  Cabinet.makera 
with  specimens  of  furnimre,  and  the  Af»prentice8*  Library  Association. — The  New  York 
Fire  Department  was  represented  by  eight  companies,  Nos.  20,  42,  15,  13,  41,  32,  7,  and 
4,  with  their  engines,  and  several  hook  and  ladder  companies,  with  their  implements  raised 
aloft,  and  handsomely  decorated* — The  Printers*  Society  had  a  car  drawn  by  horses,  on 
which  were  mounted  two  presses.  These  were  kept  in  operation,  striking  off  copies  of 
an  Ode,  which  were  distributed  to  the  people  from  the  car. — The  Book-binders  bad  a  large 
volume  bound  m  red  morocco  and  gilt,  labelled  *  Erie  Canal  Statistics.* — After  a  full  band 
of  musicians  in  dresses  of  scarlet  and  gold,  came  the  membere  of  Columbia  College,  dress, 
ed  in  their  Academic  gowns ;  and  then  a  great  number  of  military  ofiicen,  and  soldiers 
from  the  different  city  companiea,  followed  by  the  Society  of  Free  Masons. — The  Tin  Plate 
Workers  had  a  car  drawn  by  four  gray  horses,  with  a  model  of  some  of  the  locks  on  the 
canal, — a  Canal  boat,  barge,  dec,  made  of  tin. 

"  Aquatic  Procession, — At  eight  o*clock  the  citizens  were  seen  crowding  in  all  directioni 
on  board  the  various  steamboats  which  were  announced  to  compose  the  fleet  which  was  to 
proceed  to  the  ocean.    The  ateamboat  Waehinffton,  under  tiM  command  of  Capt.  Btuker, 
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took  dw  Ioi4  OB  bowd  of  wiudi  the  Hon.  te  Coipotatioii«  widi  iho  ooeielir  of  r4iiaMili, 
the  Rer.  Claigy,  of  all  denoiniiMtioiit,  the  Army  aixl  Navil  offieei*— «ll  the  oooodo  of 
Foreign  natioD»--Uie  judges  of  all  our  couria  and  many  other  dtiiena  asd  atrangen  mb 
guoats.  The  steamboats  Fulton,  Jamea  Kent,  Chancellor  LivingBCoii,  asd  aerwal  ochen 
were  also  employed  by  the  corporation  to  reeeiTO  other  goeati,  all  which  were  filled  with 
oinr  moec  distinguiriied  citiiens— The  safety  baigea  Lady  Clinton  asd  Lady  Tan  Benwi 
ker,  were  most  tsetefuUy  festooned  with  eyergreens  and  floweis,  and  were  esdoaiTely  ap» 

Kpriated  to  the  ladiea.  At  about  10  O'clock  the  signal  was  giTon  fer  departure,  nad  lbs 
ts  all  proceeded  up  the  East  river,  and  formed  in  a  line,  aeeompanied  by  the  canal  botlib 
when  they  wore  round  and  proceeded  down  the  bay.  As  the  feet  passed  the  Bansnr  iksy 
were  saluted  by  the  military,  the  reTonne  cutter,  and  the  casiie  on  Goremo^  Island.  As 
they  proceeded,  they  were  joined  by  the  ship  Hamlet,  which  had  previoosly  been  dressed 
fin:  the  occasion  with  the  flags  of  aU  nations,  and  on  board  of  which  were  the  Maiine  and 
Nau^cal  societies,  composed  of  all  our  most  respectable  shipmasters.  As  the  ieet  passsd 
the  Narrows,  they  were  saluted  by  Forts  Lafryette  and  Tompkins.  They  then  procMidsd 
to  the  United  States  schooner  Dolphin,  moored  within  Sandy  Hook,  where  Oaw,  Qinion 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  uniting  the  waters,  by  pouring  that  of  Lake  Erie  kito  lbs 
Atlantic ;  upon  which  he  deliTored  the  following  addreaa  >-^ 

**  *  This  solemnity  at  this  place  on  the  first  airival  of  Teasels  fitmi  Lake  Erie,  is  mtsnded 
to  indicate  and  commemorate  the  navigable  communication,  which  baa  been  aecempGahed 
between  our  Mediterranean  seaa  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  dight  yeaia,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty^ve  milee,  by  the  wisdom,  publie  spirit,  and  eneify  of 
thepeopleof  theatateofNew  York;  and  may  the  God  of  the  Heavena  and  dM  earth  safls 
aioat  prmitioaely  on  the  work,  and  render  it  aubeenrient  to  the  beat  intsfesla  of  the  kvnaB 
race.'  Dr.  BfitcheU  then  poiufd  the  contenta  of  aeveral  viala,  which  he  staled  eoncainsd 
the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  dtc.  dec,  and  dehrersd  a  long  addreaa,  but  the  crowd  waa  no  grsat 
that  but  few  were  able  to  hear  any  part  of  it  The  Hon.  Mr.  Golden  praaented  to  hie  honor 
the  Mayor,  a  memoir  which  contains  a  brief  histocy  of  the  canal  froin  ita  oonunenceneBt 
to  the  present  day.  Salutea  were  then  fired  fiixn  the  rerenue  cutter,  the  pifec  bonii^  snd 
■eteral  of  the  ateamboats,  and  the  proceesion  returned  to  te  city. 

**0n  the  return  firom  the  ezcunion  to  &mdy  Hook,  ^  atmoaphwe  waa  neariy  dear,  and 
tfie  appearance  of  the  steamboats  wo  truly  msgnificent.  Here  were  S6  of  theee  venseih, 
i^lendidly  equipped  and  decorated,  moving  in  the  most  nu^jeetie  manner,  all  crowded  widi 
pawangers,  and  airaoged  in  the  moat  atrikmg  order.  The  packet  ahtp  Hamlet,  which  waa 
generoualy  oflered  by  Capt.  Chandler  for  the  use  of  the  Maiine  and  Nautical  aoeietiea,  mads 
a  splendid  appearance,  towed  along  in  the  line  by  ateambonls,  with  her  maais  and  rigging 
decorated  by  a  fine  display  of  flags  of  all  nations. 

**  Persons  abroad  may  judge  of  the  splendor  of  the  celebration,  when  it  is  stoted  that 
there  were  displayed  among  the  different  societies,  upwards  of  900  banneis  and  standards 
~-many  of  them  extremely  splendid,  and  a  laige  number  painted  eipieasly  for  the  occasion. 

"  It  is  with  pleasure  we  state  that  the  two  British  packeta  now  mt  anchor  in  our  port,  sa. 
hited  and  cheered  the  line  of  steamboats  o  they  passed ;  instaneea  of  good  fiieiing  of  tfaii 
description  should  not  be  omitted  to  be  recorded.  The  band  in  retom  pbyed  *  God  savs 
the  king.'  The  whole  line  of  steamboata  landed  their  passengers  at  8  o*ck>ck.  In  time  for 
them  to  form  and  join  the  procession  of  their  feUow^tiaens. 

**  The  festivides  were  concluded  by  fireworks  in  the  evening,  at  the  Battery,  City  HaD, 
and  Vauxhall  Garden,  and  by  illuminations  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  tiie  eityr— 
the  City  Hall,  City  Hotel,  Theatre,  Sikes'  Hotel,  dtc.  A  large  ttansparency  waa  exhibited 
nt  the  City  Hall,  representing  the  introduction  of  Neptune  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lakea  bjr 
the  Genius  of  America. 

*'  We  cannot  help  expressing  our  gratificatian,  at  observing  among  the  thonoands  we  aaw 
in  the  streets  during  the  day  ^d  evening,  hardly  a  single  instance  d[  intozicatioo,  and  not 
one  of  unpleasant  disiurbance ;  and  so  for  as  we  could  learn,  no  accident  h^ipened  to  mar 
the  fsstiviues  of  the  day." 


CxoTOir  Aquidqctw— This  great  work,  designed  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  New  Tock 
with  pure  and  wholeeome  water,  is  at  present  conatmcting.  Ita  whole  length  is  40^  nules. 
It  is  a  long  brick,  vault  stretching  firom  Croton  to  New  York,  deeeending  at  the  rmto  of 
nearly  14  inches  to  the  mile.  Its  dimensions  are  about  6  feet  at  bottom,  7  foot  at  top,  and 
from  6  to  10  feet  in  height  The  foundation  ia  of  atone,  well  laid,  and  the  interstkes  filled 
up  with  rubble,  and  over  this  a  bed  of  conereto  composed  of  oement,  broken  atone  and 
g^vel,  in  due  proportions,  well  mixed  and  combined  together,  except  where  the  earth  is 
of  a  compact  and  dry  conaistence,  when  the  stone  foundation  is  omitted,  and  the  bed  of 
•oacreto  kidon  the  earth  foundation.    The  aide  walk  am  of  good  building  atooev  S9 
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inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  27  inches  at  top.  These  walls  are  laid  in  regular  couraes.  The 
bottom  of  the  aqueduct  is  an  inverted  arch,  and  the  roof  a  semicircle ;  both  arches  are 
fonned  of  bricic.  All  the  materials  used  are  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  every  poe. 
sible  pains  taken  in  the  construction. 

The  work  commences  at  Croton,  about  5  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  is  to 
be  the  dam  which  will  back  the  river  for  several  miles,  and  will  cover,  exclusive  of  its  pres- 
ent bed,  5  or  600  acres,  and  thus  form  the  great  reservoir,  which  will  contain  100,000,000 
of  gallons  for  each  foot  in  depth  from  the  surface.  Inasnmch  as  the  aqueduct  is  to 
maintain  a  uniform  descent,  extensive  excavations  or  tunnels  in  passing  through  hills  and 
heavy  embankments,  with  culverts  in  crossing  valleys,  are  required.  Several  of  the  tunnels 
are  cut  through  solid  rock  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  longest  tunnel  is  the  Manhattan 
hill  tunnel  near  the  village  of  Manhattanville,  on  New  York  Island ;  it  is  1,215  feet  in 
length. 

In  crossing  the  Harlaem  river  the  aqueduct  encounters  its  most  formidable  impediment 
**  Owing  to  the  great  depression  of  the  stream  below  the  grade  line,  and  the  pecuUar  in- 
clinatiuns  of  its  banks,  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  bridge  will  greatly  exceed  the  width  of 
the  strait  at  its  surface,  (620  feet.)  The  bridge  will  be  1,420  feet  in  length,  between  the 
pipe  chaml)er8  at  either  end  ;  18  feet  in  width,  inside  of  the  parapet  walls ;  and  27  feet  be- 
tween  the  outer  edges  of  the  coping ;  16  piers,  built  of  stone  laid  in  courses  of  uniform 
thickness.  Of  thcHC,  6  will  be  in  the  river,  and  10  on  the  land,  (8  of  which  will  be  on  the 
Westchester  side  of  the  strait.)  The  river  piers  will  be  20  by  40  feet  at  base,  and  84  feet 
in  height,  to  the  spring  of  the  arch ;  diminishing  as  they  rise  in  height.  The  arches  will 
have  a  span  of  80  feet.  The  land  piers  will  be  proportion  ably  less  in  size,  their  height  va. 
lying  according  to  the  slope  of  the  banks,  and  the  span  of  these  arches  will  be  50  feet  each. 

"  The  cenural  height  of  the  arches  over  the  stream  is  to  be  100  feet  above  high-water 
level,  in  the  clear ;  and  the  distance  from  high  tide  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  waUs  will  be 
116  feet.  The  total  elevation  of  the  structure,  from  its  base  at  the  bottom  of  the  strait  to 
the  top  of  the  parapet,  will  be  about  138  feet.  The  piers  and  abutments  will  be  carried  up 
with  pilasters  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  with  a  projection  of  two  feet  beyond  the  face  of 
the  work.  Those  piers  to  be  erected  in  the  water,  will  commence  with  solid  rock,  upon 
which  the  earthy  bed  of  the  stream  reposes.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  structure  is 
$755,130. 

**  The  bridge  is  intended  for  the  support  of  iron  pipes ;  and  these  will  be  laid  down,  in 
the  first  instance,  two  or  three  feet  diameter,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  adequate  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  city,  for  many  years  to  come.  The  work  however  will  be  so  ar. 
ranged,  as  to  admit  the  introduction,  at  any  time  hereafter,  of  two  four-feet  pipes,  whose 
capacity  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  grand  trunk.  The  pipes  will  be  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  frost,  by  a  covering  of  earth  four  feet  in  depth,  well  sodded  on  the  siuface. 
The  aqueduct  will  discharge  its  water  into  the  northern  pipe  chamber,  whence  it  will  pass 
over  the  bridge  into  the  southern  chamber,  where  the  aqueduct  resumes  its  course  towards 
the  city.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  line  crosses  a  ravine  of  30  feet  to  the  top  line 
of  the  embankment ;  and  at  a  short  distance  beyond,  it  enters  the  Jumel  tunnel,  234  feet 
in  length ;  and  6^  miles  from  the  city.  A  ravine  is  passed  soon  after  leaving  the  tunnel, 
25  feet  below  the  grade  line ;  and  soon  after,  another,  still  more  formidable,  presents  itself; 
which  required  a  foundation  of  30  feet  to  elevate  it  to  the  grade. 

**  The  water  will  be  conducted  over  the  Manhattan  valley  by  means  of  iron  pipes  or  in. 
verted  syphons.  The  depression  of  the  valley  is  105  feet  below  the  grade  line,  and  ar- 
rangements  of  pipe  chambers,  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  similar  to  that  at  Harlaem  strait, 
will  be  adopted  here.  The  pipes  are  to  be  laid  on  a  foundation  of  stone,  covered  with  a 
course  of  cont^retc  masonry,  six  inches  thick.  After  the  pipes  are  laid,  concrete  is  to  be 
worked  under  them,  as  s  support,  18  inches  wide,  and  12  hitfh ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
protected  with  a  covering  of  earth,  to  guard  against  frost  and  other  injury.  The  aqueduct 
having  tenninated  at  one  pipe  chamber,  on  Manhattan  hills,  it  recommences  at  another  on 
the  A>yliMn  Hill ;  end  afier  proceeding  a  short  distance  southward,  enters  the  Asylum  Hill 
tuniH'l  (>tO  feet  in  h'ligih,  which  is  the  last.  About  three  miles  from  the  southern  terminus 
of  thJH  Herculean  work,  the  aqueduct  commences  its  passage  over  several  streets,  the  grading 
of  which  has  a  mean  depression  below  that  of  the  aqueduct,  of  about  40  feet ;  this  vale  is 
to  ho  pofvied  by  a  bridge  of  a  corresponding  height.  The  line  of  aqueduct  runs  100  feet 
cast  of  the  Ninth  avenue ;  and  on  the  land,  extending  from  one  street  to  the  other,  a 
foundation  wall  is  to  he  built  of  sufficient  width  and  height  to  support  the  aqueduct.  Over 
the  carriage  way  and  sidewalks  of  each  street,  there  will  be  circular  arches  mmed.  Nine- 
ty^iixth  street,  being  100  feet  wide,  will  have  two  arches  of  27  feet  span,  for  the  carriage 
way ;  and  one  arch  of  14  feet  span,  on  each  tide,  for  the  stde.walks.  The  other  streets 
Dcing  only  60  feet  in  width,  will  each  hava  an  arch  of  30  feet  span  for  the  carriage  #ay, 
and  one  on  each  side  of  10  feet  span.    The  braadth  <rnr  the  eichee  to  be  94  fret. 
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"  On  tba  whole  tine  ibere  will  be  Tendlalon  placed  il  mlemli  of  one  mile  apui ;  ind 
between  each,  triangnlsr  ciTider,  designed  for  llie  ereclian  of  addjlioniil  Teniiletan,  en 

lenlilelora  can  be  uaed  aa  wnere  ivuire  and  eg  enirancei  inia  Ibe  aqueduL-I.  The  neil  im- 
ponsnt  work  is  the  receiving  reeerroir,  36  niilHs  by  the  line  uf  ihe  aqueduct  from  its  aanb- 

10  b>ve  SO  feel  of  wiler  when  full,  and  lli'e  suulh  25  feel ;  the  whole  rcaervoir  will  con. 
Uin  about  160,000,000  ofgailans.  From  this  rceerruir  the  water  will  be  conveyed  [hrough 
OtB  Fifth  avenue  to  the  diairibuung  basin,  of  about  6  acrea,  bolding  30,000,000  of  galloiw, 
■t  MnrTBy  Hill,  in  Korty-second  street,  by  means  of  pipea  30  inchea  in  diameter.  From 
Murrajr  Hill  the  water  will  be  conveyed  to  the  riiy  by  the  onii nary  dislriliu ting  pipes.  The 
Afierence  of  level  helween  ihe  basin  at  Murray  HiU  and  iho  pool  at  Croiun,  is  about  46 
feet,  being  a  fnirlion  leaa  than  14  inches  to  ttie  mile. 

"  About  26  miles  uf  the  aqueduct  are  now  (April,  1340,)  completed,  and  several  other 
detached  sections  are  nearly  so.  It  iiiual  not,  however,  be  inlerred  that  ihc  work  etill  to  b« 
done  is  of  but  emoU  amount )  on  the  contrary,  the  most  ditficult  end  expensive  puniona  of 
It  remain  to  be  performed.  According  to  liie  eticincer's  report,  llie  whole  work,  with  the 
■iceptionof  ihe  bridge  over  Harlaem  ainiil,  will  be  coniplelrd  and  ready  fur  use  in  the 
tpiiag  of  1B42.  The  complolion  of  the  bridge  cannot  be  elpM'led  belore  the  close  of 
1843;  and  it  may  and  will  probably  be  still  further  delayed.  To  diminish  this  delay,  it  m 
propoaed  to  erect  a  lemparsry  conduit  pipe  of  guitahle  dimenstona,  aa  soon  as  the  coffer 
duns  at  Harlaem  will  admit  of  it,  by  which  means  the  city  may  hare  the  benefit  of  the 
Wiler,  two  or  three  year*  before  a  supply  could  be  had  by  the  Harlaem  aqueduct  bridge. 

••  The  original  esdnute  of  cost  of  this  great  work,  was  9*,n9,191 ;  but  it  will  nut  faU 
Aort  of  910,000,000 ;— 93,934,650  Oti  having  been  expended  at  the  date  of  Ihe  last  is. 
port,  Januuy  In,  1840." 


Northern  viae  of  Harlem  Tunnel 

Harlem  8,  Yorkmlle  5,  and  MankattanvUk  fi  miles  from  the  City 
Hall,  are  small  villages  on  Manhattan  Island,  anti  included  within  the 
city  limits.  The  New  York  and  Harlem  railroad  commences  at  the 
City  Hall  and  extends  to  Fordham  in  Westchester  coimty,  12i  miles 
from  the  city.  By  a  late  act  of  the  legislature,  (May  7,  ]841,)  the 
company  have  the  privilege  of  extending  it  to  the  north  line  of  West- 
chester county.  "  The  road  is  laid  with  a  double  track,  and  is  tra- 
versed for  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  length,  by  steam  power.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
iag  a  nearly  level  grade,  lea-  a  ecnuiderabte  part  of  the  line,  long  and 
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heavy  cuts  and  embankments  were  required,  which  auffmented  the 
cost  of  construction  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  similar  work  in 
this  country.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work,  including  depots,  motive 
and  other  power,  &c.,  amounted  to  $1,100,000  or  9137,500  per  mile. 
■The  receipts  for  fare  by  the  company,  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1839,  were  $99,811.  Notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  conveyed  on  this  road,  about  1,200,000  annually,  the 
directors  have  not  as  yet  declared  a  dividend,  and  up  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1840,  the  stockholders  had  not  received  a  oollar  from  the 
work.  The  tunnel  through  which  the  line  passes,  is  the  most  costly 
portion,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  road.  Among 
the  thousands  who  are  almost  daily  conveyed  through  it,  a  vast  ma- 
jority  is  impelled  by  a  desire  to  examine  the  '  tunnel^'  which,  though 
excavated  at  an  immense  cost,  ($90,000,)  contributes,  in  no  small  de- 

£ee,'to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  company.  The  tunnel  is  cut 
rough  solid  rock,  which  chiefly  consists  of  quartz  and  hornblende 
of  such  a  compact  texture,  that  masonry  is  entirely  dispensed  with^ 
even  at  the  ends.  It  extends  along  the  Fourth  Avenue  from  91st  to 
94th  streets,  and  is  595  feet  in  len^,  24  in  width,  and  21  in  depth 
from  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The  rare  on  this  road  is  as  follows :  to 
27th  street,  61^  cents ;  to  Yorkville,  5  miles,  12i  cents ;  to  Harlem»  8 
miles,  18|  cents ;  and  to  Fordham,  12i  miles,  25  cents."* 

**Tbem,  Stitttisast, 
the  last  of  the  Dutch  gor. 
eznon  in  New  York,  de- 
senrea  to  be  kept  in  re. 
membrance.  He  began 
his  adminiatrationin  1647 ; 
and  he  exerted  all  hia  en. 
etgiea  to  praTcnt  the  en. 
croachmenia  of  the  Eng. 
fhcnrnO*  tf  PrtT  Stu§90$tmeM  ng  iiiiaii.  lisb  and  Swedes,  on  the 

territory  ander  his  command.  He  was  more  auceeaaful  wi(h  the  latter  than  the  former.  In 
1655,  he  obliged  the  Swedes,  at  a  place  in  Delaware  bay,  now  called  New  Castle,  tD  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Dutch  authority.  But  in  1664,  Colonel  Nidiols,  with  an  English  fleet, 
arrived  at  New  York,  then  called  New  Amsterdam,,  and  compelled  GoYemor  Stnyreaant 
and  his  whole  colony  to  surrender  to  &eir  iuTaden.  He  however  remained  in  the  counux 
until  his  death.*' — Blake*9  Biogrmpkieal  Dictumant* 

**  His  remains  *  rest  in  hope*  near  by,  in  the  flunily  Tsnlt,  ODoe  constructed  within  tba 
walb  of  the  second  built  Reformed  Dutch  church,  which,  for  piooa  purpoaes,  he  had  built  at 
hia  perMnal  expense  on  his  own  fiirm.  The  church  is  cone,  but  the  place  is  occupied  by 
the  present  church  of  St.  Mark.  On  the  outside  wall  of  thia  latter  church  is  the  original 
alone  designating  the  body  of  him  whose  rank  and  tiilea  atood  thus  described,  to  wit : 

*  In  thia  Tanlt,  Ilea  buried 

PETRU8    STUYVESANT, 

late  Captain  (General  and  Commander^ni^hief  of  Amsterdam, 

in  New  Netherland,  now  called  New  York,  and  the 

Dutch  West  India  Islands. 

Died  in  August,  A.D.  1689,  aged  eighty  yean.* " 


"  PniLir  LiTiMosToir  waa  bom  at  Albany,  in  January,  1716.  He  was  adooatad  at  Y«lt 
College,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  graduated  in  1737.  He  then  dirseied  hia  nttente  la 
commercial  pursuits ;  snd,  by  his  integrity,  aagadty,  and  eomptfbaiMive  nnm^  Isid  lbs 
foundation,  and  erected  the  aupemrtwrt  $i  manfBjfiimff  |wa^rtiiy.  v  ■  -^ 
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"  He  commenced  Us  career  in  pablie  life  in  1754,  ee  an  alderman  of  tbe  east  ward  of 
die  city  of  New  York ;  and,  in  1759,  wae  returned  by  the  freeholderB  of  this  city  as  a 
member  of  the  assembly.  In  this  body,  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  talents  and 
dsTOtednefls  to  the  interesti  of  the  people.  In  1769,  he  declined  an  election  for  New  York, 
and  was  returned  a  member  of  the  house  for  the  manor  of  Livingston.  His  liberal  views, 
and  powerful  exertions  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  soon  after  rendered  him  ob^ 
noxious  to  the  governor ;  and,  as  a  majority  of  the  assembly  were  now  under  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  his  seat  in  the  house  was  vacated,  by  a  vote  of  that  body,  on  the  plea  of 
non-residence. 

**  Mr.  LivingstoQ  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia, 
1774.  He  was,  the  following  year,  appointed  president  of  the  provincial  congress,  aasero. 
bled  at  New  York.  In  1776,  in  coi^junction  with  his  colleagues,  he  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

^  During  the  recesses  of  the  general  congress,  he  rendered  important  services  in  the  or. 
ganization  of  the  state  government.  In  May,  1778,  be  took  his  seat  in  congresa  for  the 
last  time.  Although  feeble  in  body,  and  low  in  health,  he  consented  to  forego  all  consider, 
ations  but  those  of  patriotism  ;  and,  at  a  diatance  from  his  family,  willingly  devoted  to  his 
country  the  last  hours  of  his  He.  He  expired  on  the  12th  oi'  June,  at  the  age  of  aixty-two 
years." 


"  WttLiAM  Livingston,  L  L.  D.,  governor 


y^  ^  "  »>  ILLIAM    JL/IVINGSTON,  1^  JU.  U.,  gOVCmur 

^J^^  /t    ^^^^  s    ^    *  <^^/^J^     of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  the  citj*  of  New 
^^C^C      ^C«^t-/    ^^^A^  York  about  the  year  1723,  and  was  graduated 


at  Yale  College,  in  1741.    He  studied  law, 
F^HmU*  •/  WiUimm  lAtrimg.um^M  Hgnmturt,       ^,jj  poMessing  an  understanding  of  great  en- 

ergy,  a  brilliant  imagination,  and  a  retentive  memory,  and  devoting  himself  assiduously  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  the  profession.  He  early  ezhib. 
ited  himself  an  able  and  zealous  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  employed  his 
pen  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  colonies  against  the  arbitrar)*  claims  of  the  British. 
After  enjoying  aeveral  important  offices  in  New  York,  lie  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  as 
a  representative  of  that  state  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  congress  of  1774. 
On  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  for  that  state  in  1776,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
governor,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  the  office  till  his  death  in  1790.  He  was  charac 
terized  by  simplicity  in  his  manners,  and  ease,  amiableness,  and  uit  in  his  social  intercourse. 
His  writings  display  uncommon  vigor,  keenness,  and  refinement,  and  are  often  eloquenu 
He  devoted  himself,  during  the  revolution,  ardently  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  did 
much  by  the  ahrewdneas  and  severity  of  his  writings  both  to  encourage  his  countr}'men  and 
exasperate  the  British. 


"RoBEBT  Fcx-TON,  eminent 
as  the  inventor  of  steamboats, 
was  bom  in  the  toHn  of  LittJe 
Britain,  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  1765.  His  pa- 
rents,  who  were  Irish,  were 
respectable,  and  gave  him  a 
common  English  education  at 
Lancaster.  He  earlv  exhibi*.ed 
FafimiiffRtkmn  FmiUm^M  ngnrntmre,  a  superior  talent  for  mechan. 

and  painting,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  established  himself  in  the  latter  employment  in 
Philadelphia,  and  obtained  much  credit  and  emolument  by  his  portraits  and  landscapes. 
On  entering  his  22d  year  he  went  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  knowledge 
of  that  art,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Mr.  West,  with  whom  he  spent  several 
years,  and  cultivated  a  warm  friendship.  After  leaving  that  family,  he  employed  two  years 
in  Devonshire  as  a  painter,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Bridgewater 
and  Lord  Stanhope,  the  former  famous  for  his  canals,  and  the  latter  for  his  love  of  the  me. 
chanic  arts.  He  soon  turned  his  attention  to  mechanics,  particu'ariy  to  the  improvement 
of  iiUand  navigation  by  canals,  and  the  use  of  steam  for  the  propelling  of  boats ;  and  in 
1794  obtained  patents  for  a  double  inclined  plane,  to  be  used  for  transportation,  and  an  in- 
•Uument  to  be  employed  in  excavating  canals.  He  at  this  time  professed  himself  a  civil 
engineer,  and  publiahed  a  treatise  ou  canal  navigation.  He  soon  after  went  to  France, 
and  obtained  a  patent  from  the  government  for  the  improvements  he  had  invented.  He 
tpent  tbe  auoceediog  aeven  yean  in  Puiai  in  the  fua!tf  of  Bftr.  Joel  Barlow,  during  which 
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period  !i6  made  fafantelf  ae<|iiaiiited  with  the  French,  Italiiii,  and  Oemum  laofttaget,  and 
ebon  acqmred  a  knowledge  of  the  high  mathematics,  phjaica,  cheinittry,  and  penpeotive. 
He  soon  turned  hie  attention  to  eabmarine  navigation  and  exploaion,  and  in  1801,  onder 
idle  patronage  of  the  fint  consul,  eonstrocted  a  plunging  boat,  and  torpedoes,  (differing  ma- 
terially from  Bushnel'e  invention,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,)  with  whkh  he  performad 
manjr  experiments  in  the  harbor  of  Brest,  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  employing 
wbaquaric  explosion  and  navigation  for  the  destruction  S(  vessels.  These  tnvendoos  at. 
tracted  die  attention  of  the  British  government,  and  overturss  were  made  to  him  by  the 
ministry  which  induced  him  to  go  to  London,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  avail  them- 
selves  of  his  machines ;  but  a  demonstration  of  their  efficacy  which  he  gave  the  ministry, 
by  blowing  up  a  vessel  in  their  presence,  led  them  to  wish  to  suppress  the  invendon  rather 
than  encourage  it ;  and  accordingly  they  declined  patronising  him.  During  this  period  he 
also  made  many  efforts  to  discover  a  method  of  successfully  using  the  steam  engine  for  the 
propelling  of  boats,  and  as  early  as  1793,  made  such  experiments  aa  inspired  him  with  great 
eoniidence  in  its  pracucability.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq.,  chancellor  of  New  York,  and 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  French  court,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  induced  him  to 
renew  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  embarked  with  him  in  making  ezperimenta  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  themselves  of  the  poesibiiity  of  employing  steam  in  navigation.  Mr. 
Fulton  engaged  with  intense  interest  in  the  trial,  and  in  1803,  constructed  a  boat  on  ths 
river  Seine,  at  their  joint  expense,  by  which  he  folly  evinced  the  practicability  of  propelling 
boats  by  that  agent.  He  immediately  resolved  to  enrich  his  country  with  this  invaluable 
discovery,  and  on  returning  to  New  York  in  1806,  commenced,  in  coi\juncdon  with  Bfr. 
Livingston,  the  construcdon  of  the  first  Fulton  boat,  which  was  launched  in  the  spring  cMf 
1607  from  ths  ship.yard  of  Chariss  Browne,  New  York,  and  completed  in  Augtiat.  This 
boat,  which  was  called  the  Clermont,*  demonstrated  on  the  fiist  expsriownt,  t^  a  host  ^ 
at  fint  incredulous,  but  at  length  astonished  spectators,  the  eonectness  of  hb  eipeetatiecis, 
and  the  value  of  his  invention.  Between  this  period  and  his  death  he  snperintend^d  the 
siection  ot*  fourteen  other  steam  vessels,  and  made  great  improvementa  in  their  construetioii.** 
"  I  myself,**  says  Judge  Story,  **  have  heard  the  illustrious  inventor  r^aU^  hi  an  animated 
and  affecting  manner,  the  history  of  his  laboia  and  discouragements  ^— ^  When;*  said  he, '  I 
was  building  my  fint  steamboat  at  New  York,  the  pioject  was  viewed  by  the  pnbfic  either 
with  indifference  or  with  contempt  as  a  visionary  scheme.  My  friends  indeed  were  civU, 
but  they  were  shy.  They  listened  with  padence  to  my  ezpknadona,  but  with  a  aettisd 
cast  of  incredulity  on  their  countenancea.  I  felt  the  foil  force  of  ths  lamentation  of  the 
poet,— 

^  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  aave  a  sinking  land, 
AU  «Aiui,  none  aid  you,  and  few  underekmd,*' 

As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and  from  the  building  yard  while  my  boat  was  in  pro. 
gress,  I  have  often  loitered  unknown  near  the  idle  groups  of  strangen  gsthering  in  littis 
circles,  and  heard  various  inquiries  as  to  the  object  of  this  new  vehicle.  The  language  was 
uniformly  that  of  scorn,  sneer,  or  ridicule.  The  loud  laugh  rose  at  my  expense,  the  dry 
jest,  the  wise  calculation  of  loeses  and  expenditurea ;  the  dull  but  endleas  repedtion  of  the 
Fulton  foUy.  Never  did  a  single  encouraging  remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish, 
cross  my  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness  veiKng  its  doubts  or  hiding  its  raprosches. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experiment  was  to  be  got  into  operation.  TV  ins  tf 
wme  a  moet  trying  and  intereetmg  oecaaunu  I  invited  many  friends  to  go  on  bosid  to  wit- 
ness the  first  successful  trip.  Many  of  them  did  me  the  fiivor  to  attend  o  a  matter  of  per- 
aonal  respect ;  but  it  was  manifest  they  did,it  with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be  partnen  ofmy, 
mortification  and  not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well  aware  that  in  my  case  there  were  many*' 
reasons  to  doubt  of  my  own  succesM.  The  machinery  (like  Fitch'i  before  him)  was  new 
and  ill  made ;  and  many  parti  of  it  were  constructed  by  mechanics  unacquainted  with  soeh 
work,  and  unexpected  difficulties  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  present  themselves  from 
other  causes.  The  moment  arrived  in  which  the  word  wo  to  be  given  for  ths  vesssl  to 
move.  My  friends  were  in  groups  on  the  deck.  There  was  anxiety  mixed  with  foar 
among  them.  They  were  nlent,  sad,  and  weary.  I  read  in  their  looks  iKMfaing  bat  disaster, 
and  almost  rep<.>nted  of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  boat  moved  on  a  ahort 
distance  and  then  stopped,  and  became  immovable.  To  Uie  silence  of  the  preceding  mo^ 
ment  now  succeeded  murmura  of  discontent,  and  agitations,  and  whisperB,  and  ahrogs.  I 
could  hoar  distinctly  repealed,  '*  /  told  wuit  less  so;  Uie  a  feoUek  oekeme;  Iwiek  we 
were  well  out  of  it***  I  elevated  myself  upon  a  platform  and  addresssd  the  asMmh^.  I 
stated  that  I  knew  not  what  waa  the  matter;  but  if  thsy  would  bs  qiisti  and  indn|gn  at 

•  So  named  from  ths  ssat  at  thn  linmnoii  fiupil||r.    0^  CSliq^Mmtt  Gohnibit  oaqo^Ti) 
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fJK  hrif  u  hoar,  1  wooU  mlher  »>  oa  «  utmaim  dte  Tojaia  fa  tet  fi 

~  a  MBe«d«d  wilhont  olgeedon.    I  waot  b«low  uid  cxumited  ihi  mrhinw?,  *ai 
i  that  the  eaiMa  wm  •  dJ^I  — Ir*]— —-- '  of  aaon  <if  tha  wait.    In  a  rixH 


TllB  bo«l  W ^-   , _ 

«(.    Nnnn  MimniT'trilliiii:  tn  tnir  thii  iriAtJi~r  ~f 'Hir*™!!  — i- 

Wa  left  iha  ftir  dtr  of  FTcw  Toik ;  ««  fMnd  thKi)i(h  iha  roBuutic  ud  eTcr.Twyuf 
wataerj  it  <h«  Hi8)>l*>i<l>  1  *<  dMcried  tbe  diMlariag  booMa  of  Albuin  «•  reachaditi 
ifcarMj  lad  ihsn,  evoa  than,  whaa  ill  KMmed  achisTtyl,  I  wm  Him  vietiin  of  dicappoinu 
BMbU  ImBgiution  upcnedMl  the  uiSue&ca  of  fici.  Ii  wu  iben  doubind  if  it  conld  b« 
iaam  again  ;  or  if  dooe,  il  wm  doobud  if  it  oouU  b«  m>da  of  anr  peat  tiIuo.'  " 


ti  in  1811.    Id  tb«  hiter  jtu  ha  wm  ^ipointed  br  tha  bgi*. 

lilara  of  Now  YoA,  oneof  dis  caamiiMMen  lo  explore  a  mate  far  a  canal  from  tbe  greai 
lakM  lo  iba  Hudaon,  rad  engaged  with  teal  in  Uie  pvomodan  of  ihat  great  woriu  On 
At  cammencemem  of  boatililiea  becween  the  Uailed  StalM  and  Gteal  Bricaia  in  1813,  he 
iMMwed  hia  allention  id  aubmarine  warfare,  and  eonciived  b  meihod  of  diiduiging  guoi 
Bnder  wmier,  far  which  faa  obained  a  patent.  In  1814  be  contriied  an  anned  aicanuh^ 
ibr  tbe  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  alio  a  inbmariDe  Te»el,  ur  plunging  boal, 
ef  Rii.-b  dimenaaDa  ■■  to  catry  100  men,  tbe  |dana  of  which  being  approTed  by  govemmenl, 
ha  WM  aulhorixed  lo  conalrucl  them  at  tlie  public  eipenae.  Bui  before  compieling  eiibar 
af  dioM  works,  be  died  ■nddenlf,  Febmir?  94th,  1815.  His  person  wm  all,  alender,  and 
wall  fonBod,  hia  manneia  gneefiil  and  dignified,  and  hia  ditpoaition  generout.  Hia  aHain. 
■mia  and  iaveniiona  beapeak  tba  bighauiwrioritTaf  hia  laienti.  He  wu  an  accompIiAed 
painter,  warprofatindl)'  renod  in  mechaniea,  anl  paweaaed  an  invention  tif  great  faitifof, 
■ad  which  WM  alwafa  directed  b)>  an  eminent  abare  of  good  aense.  Hia  aifle  M  a  WIMT 
WM  pecqiicooua  and  energetic.  To  him  ii  to  b«  ascribed  die  honor  of  inven'iiig  a  method 
«f  (ucceiafully  eniplOTing  ibe  steam  engine  in  naTigadon,  an  inTcntion  joallf  cooaiderad 
wie  of  ihe  awai  important  wbidi  baa  been  made  in  modem  agea,  and  by  which  he  rendered 
himaeif  both  a  perpetual  and  one  of  the  grealesl  benefacloia  of  matikind.  He  waa  not  in- 
deed ihe  fiiM  who  canceiTed  it  to  be  poaaible ;  othaia  had  believed  ita  pnciicabiiil]',  and 
made  manf  attempts  to  propel  boata  bf  ateam,  but  faanng  neither  hia  genius,  his  knowledge, 
nor  hia  petaererance,  thaf  were  totally  unauctuaful.  Mr.  Fulton  wm  fsmiluri]'  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  moat  dialinguisbed  liteiaiy  and  political  characters  both  of  the  Uniled 
Btalea  and  of  Eunipe,  wm  a  director  of  the  American  academy  irf  fine  arte,  and  a  nomlif 
«f  MTeral  liieraiy  and  pliil«so|diiGal  aodadaa." 

"BcocCBOLiT  LiiuMaiua,  judge  of  the  auprema  eovit  of  ^  Dnilad  Stataa,  waa  ba  aoa 
«f  William  Unngston,  goremor  of  New  JeiMy,  and  wm  bom  m  the  einr  <rf' Naw  Tok, 
Koramber  SSib,  1757.  He  entered  Fiiaoeloo  oeJk«e,  bat  in  ITTfi  left  it  far  the  field,  sod 
*— iini  ininfTtiifciiinjid'riiiwiiniitaijIii.  iiiiiMaailm  iifihiaiiiik ij      UawM 
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fcftwwaiJ  tuaehed  to  die  foite  of  gvnetil  AmoM,  with  (he  nnik  of  tn^i&r^  and  tbarad  In 
the  honors  of  the  conquest  of  Borgojme.  In  1779  he  accompanied  Mr.  Jay  to  the  eout 
of  Spain  ae  his  private  aecrotary,  and  remained  abroad  about  three  yean.  On  hia  return 
he  devoted  himself  to  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  ApiU,  1783.  Hia  talenta  were 
happily  adapted  to  the  profession,  and  soon  raised  him  into  notice,  and  ultimately  to  eni. 
sence.  He  was  called  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 8th,  1802,  and  in  November,  1806,  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  anprcme  court  of 
die  United  States,  the  duties  of  which  station  he  dischajqged  with  distinguished  faithftdnaaa 
and  ability  until  his  death,  which  took  place  during  the  aittings  of  the  court  at  WariiiQgtOD, 
March  18(h,  1^3,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  uncommon  sicuta. 
seas  and  energy,  and  eigoyed  the  reputation  of  an  accompUshed  acholar,  an  able  pleader  and 
jurist,  an  upright  judge,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning. 


FmeaimU  of  Siekard  Mmtgmiimyt  mgimtitre. 

**  RiCBAXD  MoRTooMERT,  a  majoT-geiieral  in  the  anqy  of  the  United  Stataa,  was  boni  Iki 
the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1737.  He  poassoiied  an  ezeeikmt  geniaa,  which  was  matorad  1^  a 
fine  education.  Entering  the  army  of  QraatAftitaia,  he  su<taaafally  fought  her  bsulea,  with 
Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  in  1759 ;  and  on  the  very  spot  where  he  was,  afterward,  doomed  to  fell, 
whan  fighting  against  her,  under  the  banners  of  fteodesa. 

**  He  early  imbibed  an  attachment  to  America ;  and,  aAar  kit  arrival  in  New  York,  ptir. 
ehased  an  estate,  about  one  hundred  milea  feora  the  ei^,  and  married  a  danghter  of  Jodga 
l4vingaton.  When  the  atruggle  with  Oreat  Britain  commenced,  aa  he  was  known  to  hav« 
an  ardent^ttachment  to  liberty,  and  had  expreased  hia  readiness  to  draw  hia  aword  on  the 
skie  of  the  colonies,  the  command  ot  the  continental  fofcee,  in  the  northern  department, 
was  intrusted  to  him  and  Gen.  Schuyler,  in  the  fell  of  1775. 

**  By  the  indisposition  of  Schuyler,  the  chief  command  devolved  upon  him  in  October. 
After  a  succession  of  splendid  and  important  victories,  he  appeared  before  Quebee.  In  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  city,  on  the  last  of  December,  this  brave  commander  fell,  by  a  dii- 
eharge  of  grnpe^hot,  both  of  hia  aids  being  killed  at  the  aame  time.  In  hia  fell,  there  was 
every  circumstance  united,  that  could  impart  feme  and  glory  to  the  death  of  a  aoldier.** 

'*  General  Montgomery  was  gifted  with  fine  abilitiea  and  had  received  an  excellent  ednqa. 
tion.  His  military  talents  especially  were  great ;  hia  measures  were  taken  widi  judgment 
and  executed  with  vigor.  The  sorrow  for  his  loss  waa  heightened  by  the  eateem  which  hia 
amiable  character  haid  gained  him.  At  the  period  of  h»  death  he  waa  only  thirty-eight 
yean  of  age." 

M  WnxiAH  AUXAIU 
j^  ^  ^^  a      Dts,  Loan  Smuna,  a 


JK     ^T  Statea  during  the  revo- 


Intionaiy  war,  waa  bom 

in   the  city  of  New 
fl^c^hmU  •f  L0r4  itMim^M  •igmtmn.  Yorfl,    but    pMsed    a 

portion  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey.  He  waa  generally  atyled  through  ooorteay  Zard  SMimgj 
in  consequence  of  being  considered  by  many  as  the  rightfiU  heir  to  the  title  and  eatatea  or 
an  earidom  in  Scotland,  from  which  country  hia  fether  came,  though  the  government  ra. 
fined  to  acknowledge  the  aon's  chum  when  he  repaired  to  Great  Britain  in  pomut  of  tfaia 
inheritance.  He  was  eariy  remarlLable  for  hia  fondneas  fi>r  raathemaiica  and  aatronomy,  hi 
which  sciences  he  made  conaiderable  progreaa.  Thronghoot  the  revolutioo  he  acted  an  im- 
portant part,  and  diatinguiahed  himsett  particulariy  in  ^  battlea  of  LoQg  Island,  Gannaa- 
town,  and  Monmouth.  In  the  fint,  he  waa  taken  priaoner,  after  having,  by  a  boM  attack 
upon  a  corpa  commanded  by  Gomwallia,  eflected  the  eacape  of  a  large  part  of  hia  detach, 
ment.  In  the  second,  his  division,  with  the  brigadea  of  Oenerak  Naah  anil  Maxwell,  fiMrmad 
the  e9rf$  ds  resenx ;  and  in  the  laat  ha  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Ameiiaaa  army. 
He  was  always  warmly  atuched  to  General  Waahingcon,  and  the  eanaa  wUeh  ha  had  a^ 
peoaad.    Ha  died  at  Albany,  Jaik  IM,  1781^  agad  67  ymM,  lMnrta«  MM  ktai  ifai 
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of  •  hamf  JiiMnMBg,  tad  intivpid  flffetr,  aal  «&  hwrnl  nd  a 


Piie-mmile  of  Aiexmmder  Hamilt»n?»  ngmOmn. 

*  AixxAHinat  HAinLTON  wu  born  in  1757,  in  die  inland  ui  Nerit,  W«tt  Iiidiea.  Hii 
fcther  wti  a  native  of  England,  and  his  mother  of  the  island.  At  the  acs  of  sixteen,  he 
became  a  student  of  Columbia  college,  his  mother  having  emigrsted  to  New  York.  He 
bad  not  been  in  that  institution  more  than  a  year,  before  he  gave  a  brilliant  manifestation 
of  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  In  sup. 
port  of  these  he  published  several  essajrs,  which  were  marked  by  such  vigor  and  nmtnrity 
of  st]de,  strength  of  aisiiment,  and  wisdom  and  compass  of  views,  that  Mr.  Jay,  at  diat 
time  in  the  meridian  of  hfe,  wss  supposed  to  be  the  author.  When  it  had  become  usees. 
mtf  to  nnsheath  the  sword,  the  ardent  spirit  of  young  Hamilton  would  no  loqger  allow  him 
Id  remain  in  academic  retirement;  and  befiare  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  American 
•nny  in  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery.  In  this  capacity  he  aoon  attracted  the  attendon 
of  the  oommander4n.chief,  who  appointed  him  his  aid4ie-csinp,  with  the  rank  of  beotenant. 
oobmeL  This  occurred  in  1777,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  yeaiv  of  age.  Fhnn 
ikm  time  he  continued  the  insmrable  companion  of  Washington  during  the  war,  and  wss 
■Iwaya  eonsahed  by  him,  and  frequently  by  other  puUic  frm^onaries,  on  tiie  most  impor. 
tmt  occasions.  He  acted  as  his.iirst  aid^dccamp  at  the  battles  of  Brandywina,  German, 
town,  and  Monmouth,  and  at  the  siege  of  Torktown  he  led,  st  his  ovrn  requesr,  the  detach, 
nent  that  carried  by  assaolt  one  of  the  enemy's  ootworici,  October  14, 1781.  In  this  afiair 
bo  displayed  the  most  brilliant  vak>r. 

"*  A^Aer  the  war,  Col.  Hamilton,  then  about  twentyUbur,  commenced  the  smdy  of  the  law, 
m  he  had  at  that  time  a  wife  and  femily  depending  upon  him  for  support.  He  was  soon 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1783,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress  from  the  stste  of  New 
Tork,  where  he  quickly  acquired  the  greatest  influence  and  distinction,  and  m-as  always  a 
■lamber  and  sometimes  chairman  of  those  committees  to  which  were  confided  such  subjects 
m  were  deemed  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation.  The  reports  which  he  prepared  are  remark, 
able  for  the  correcmess  and  power  which  characterise  every  effort  of  his  pen.  At  the  end 
of  the  session  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New.  Yorit,  and 
bocame  eminent  at  the  bar.  In  1786,  he  wss  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  bis 
oCate,  and  wss  mainly  instrumental  in  preventing  a  serious  colliaion  between  Vermont  and 
New  Yoric,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  concerning  territorial  jurisdiction.  He  was  elected 
a  delegate  from  New  York  to  the  convention  wh^h  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  in  cnder 
•o  form  a  constitution  for  the  United  States.  As  the  doors  of  the  convention  were  closed 
■daring  its  sitting,  and  its  records  were  never  given  to  the  world,  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
At  precise  part  which  he  acted  in  that  body.  It  is  well  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
aoantry  is  at  least  ss  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  excellences  of  the  constitndoo  as  to  any 
other  member  of  the  illustrious  sssembly.  Hamilton  and  Madison  were  the  chief  oraeies 
and  artificers.  After  the  adoption  of  the  eonstimtion  by  the  convention,  he  associated  biro. 
«elf  with  Mr.  Msdison  and  Mr.  Jsy,  for  the  purpoee  of  disposing  the  public  to  receive  it 
with  fevor.  The  essays  which  they  wrote  with  that  design,  addressed  to  the  people  of 
New  York  during  the  yean  1787  and  1788,  are  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Fed* 
•rahst,  and  contributed  poweriiilly  to  produce  the  effect  for  which  they  were  composed. 
The  larger  portion  of  them  was  written  by  Hamilton.  In  1788,  he  vras  a  member  of  the 
State  convention  of  New  York,  which  met  to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  fedeial 
aonstitution,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  efforts  that  it  was  accepted.  On  the 
mganisation  of  the  federal  government  in  1789,  he  wss  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  tressury.  This  viras  a  situation  which  required  the  exercise  of  all  the  great  povreis 
of  his  miiid,  for  the  public  credit  was  at  tint  time  at  the  lowest  sute  of  dcpiessioa;  and  ss 
■0  statistical  aceoimt  of  the  country  had  ever  been  attempted,  its  fiscal  leaoufOsa  were 
vboUy  unknown.  But  before  Hamilton  retired  fiom  die  post,  which  he  did  after  fiOii:^  it 
■oawwbit  wmn  than  ftva  yean,  be  bad  iilMd  tbo  poblie  e^dU  w-a  height  altOfsdMr  urn- 
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pMcedented  in  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  by  the  edmirable  9jUem  of  fintace  which  he 
ettabliahed,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  financien  of  the  age.  Hia 
official  reports  to  congrera  are  considered  as  masterpieces,  and  the  principles  which  he  ad* 
Yocated  in  them  still  continue  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  the  revenue  department  of 
the  American  govemmenu  Whilst  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  was  ex  ojffiei*  one  of  the 
cabinet  counsellors  of  President  Washington ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  by 
that  great  man  in  his  inicgrity  and  ability,  that  he  rarely  rentured  upon  any  executive  act 
of  moment  without  his  concurrence.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the  procla. 
madon  of  neutrality  issued  by  Washington  in  1793,  in  consequence  (}(  the  attempt  made 
by  the  minister  of  France  to  cause  the  United  States  to  take  part  with  his  country  in  the 
war  then  raging  between  it  and  England.  This  measure  he  defended  in  a  series  of  essays, 
under  the  signature  of  Pacificus^  which  were  successful  in  giving  it  popularity.  In  1795, 
Hamilton  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  private  Ufe,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  support 
a  numerous  family  by  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1798,  however,  when  an  inva&ion 
was  apprehended  from  the  French,  and  a  provij^ionol  army  had  been  called  into  the  field, 
his  public  services  were  again  required.  President  Adams  had  offered  tlie  chief  command 
of  the  pro\'isionuI  army  to  Washington,  who  consented  to  accept  in  ctxee  Hamilton  should 
be  chosen  second  in  comnmud,  witli  the  title  of  inspector-general.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
army  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  On  the  death  of  Washington  in  1799,  he  succecdetl 
of  course  to  Uie  chief  command.  The  title  of  lieutenant^eneral,  however,  to  which  he  waa 
then  entitled,  was  from  some  unexplained  cause  never  conferred  on  him. 

**  When  the  army  was  disbanded  ai^r  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  General  Hamilton  returned  again  to  the  bar,  and  continued  to  practise 
with  increased  reputation  and  success  until  1804.  In  June  of  that  year  he  received  a  note 
from  Col.  Burr, — between  whom  and  himself  a  pohtical  had  become  a  personal  enmity, — 
in  which  he  was  required,  in  ofiensive  language,  to  acknowledge  or  disavow  certain  ex. 
presttons  derogatory  to  the  latter.  The  tone  of  the  note  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  refuse 
to  do  either,  and  a  challenge  was  the  consequence.  July  11,  the  parties  met  at  Hoboken, 
opposite  New  York,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  first  fire  Hamilton  fell 
mortally  wounded,  on  the  same  spot  where,  a  short  time  previously,  his  eldest  son  had  been 
ki'.'ed  in  a  duel.  He  hngered  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  he  expired. 
The  sensation  which  this  excited  throughout  the  United  States  had  never  been  exceeded 
on  this  continent.  Men  of  all  parties  felt  that  the  nation  was  deprived  of  its  greatest  oma- 
ment.  His  transcendent  abilities  were  universally  acknowledged.  Every  citixen  was  ready 
to  express  confidence  in  his  spirit  of  honor  and  his  capacity  for  public  service.  Of  all  the 
coadjutors  and  advisers  of  Washington,  Hamilton  was  undoubtedly  the  one  in  whoee 
sagacity  and  judgment  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  whether  in  the  military  or  in  the 
civil  career ;  and  of  all  the  American  statesmen  he  displayed  the  most  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding,  and  the  most  varied  ability,  whether  applied  to  subjects  practical  or  ^»eculative. 
A  collection  oi  his  works  was  issued  in  New  York  in  three  octavo  volumes,  some  years 
after  his  death.  His  style  is  nervous,  lucid,  and  elevated ;  he  excels  in  reasoning  founded 
on  general  principles  and  historical  experience.  General  Hamilton  was  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Federalists  in  the  party  divisions  of  the  American  republic.  He  was  accused 
of  having  preferred  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  constitution,  a  government 
more  akin  to  the  monarchical ;  he  weakened  the  federal  party  by  denouncing  President 
Adams,  whose  administration  he  disapproved,  and  whose  fitness  for  office  he  questioned. 
But  his  general  course  and  his  confidential  correspondence,  show  that  he  earnestly  desired 
to  preserve  the  constitution,  when  it  was  adopted,  and  that  his  motives  were  patriotic  in 
his  proceedings  towards  Mr.  Adams.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  man  labored  more  faithfully, 
skilfully,  and  efficiently  in  organixing  and  putting  into  operation  the  federal  govemmenL**— 
Eneyelopedia  Americana, 

The  annexed  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  this  city. 
The  monument  of  Emmet  is  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  that  of  M ont^ 
gomery  is  placed  in  front  of  the  church  itself.  The  monuments  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Captain  James  Lawrence,  are  in  the  old 
Trinity  churchyard ;  and  the  one  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kunze,  is  in  the 
Lullyran  graveyard  adjoining  the  Episcopal  burying-ground  in  Hud- 
son-street. 

The  monument  erected  to  the  memonr  of  Thomaa  Addia  Emmet*  cooaiiis  of  one  «itiw 
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4dBoo  Mmoew  of  Bnnet,  in  biMelMl^  b«low  iriudi  ■  ibt  Ibllawiqf  taMripdoa. 

"In  mtmatf  of  TmmMa  Aaom  Ehmit,  who  ezempBliad  in  hii 
eoDdnet,  and  adoraed  bf  Ub  integrity,  the  poliej  and  the  prineiplit 
of  file  United  Irirfiiwn  *  To  forward  a  broiberbood  of  aftctioa,  a 
eomnnini^  of  lighn,  an  identitf  of  inlerea^  and  a  union  of  power 
among  Iriohmen  of  everf  letigioQa  penoanon,  as  the  onlf  meam 
of  Irehnd**  chief  good,  an  impartial  and  adeqnafe  repreaantarfon  ia 
an  Irish  pariiament*  For  thii  (inysterioas  &te  of  rirtae !)  aziM 
from  his  native  laad^  in  America,  the  hnd  of  freedom,  he  fimad 
a  second  country,  which  paid  his  lore,  by  reverencing  his  genim. 
Learned  in  our  lawa,  and  the  laws  of  Ekirope,in  the  hierature  of  ov 
timea,  and  in  that  of  andquity,  all  knowleogo  seemed  sutrjeet  to  hit 
nse.  An  orator  of  the  fiist  order ;  dear,  copious,  fvvid,  aKke  pow. 
erfiil  to  kindle  the  imagination,  tooch  the  ailectioos,  and  away  the 
rsason  and  the  will ;  simple  in  his  tastes,  nnssenming  in  his  man. 
nere,  frank,  generous,  kind.hesjted,  snd  honorable ;  his  private  lifs 
was  beantiftd,  o  his  public  career  waa  brilfiant^ — ^Anzions  to  per- 

Etoale  the  name  and  example  of  such  a  man,  alike  by  his  genius, 
I  rirtnea,  and  his  fate ;  cooRcimted  to  their  afl^dona  by  hia  perili, 
his  Bscrifiees,  and  the  deeper  calamities  of  Us  kindhed,  in  a  joat  and 
iM^y  canae ;  his  sympathising  ooontrymen  erected  tUs  moooment 
and  cenotaph.  Bom  at  Cork,  April  twen^ibarth,  1764;  he  died 
in  this  city,  Nofrember  foortsenth,  1897.** 

A  figure  of  an  Ameiicaa  eagle  is  seen  beneath  this  maeiiption 
resting  on  die  Irieh  harp,  which,  as  an  emblem  of  die  condition  of 
Ireland,  is  represented  ss  unstrung ;  and  smmounting  theee  are  two 
handa  clasped  together,  on  the  biaeelet  of  one  of  whidi,  are  (he 
stareofoor  Union,  on  that  of  the  other  a  wreath  of  sfaanmcfc.  Tlis 
following  Latin  inscription  is  on  te  free  towaria  die  chnreh. 

**M-|-S.  Tbomib  Anns  Bhhbt, qui i^enio iUaetri, stttdiis sL 
tioribaB,  moribus  integris,  dignum  se  pnestabat  laodibue  iUis,  tSk 
reverentJA,  illo  amore  <pui  oemper  eun  riTentem  pmaeqnebantw; 
«l  snbit4  illo  erspto  morte,  vniverMB  in  fawtum  eiritatia  ae  elMenmt.  Qunm  rare  extiierit 
lir  natnnevs  dotiboa,  docnvueve  snbsidiis  omnibus  illo  inatraetior ;  tom  eloqnenti&  aliA  ittk 
ft  verft  qualem  olim  mirabantur  Roma  Athenvqne,  pmcipoe  alioa  anteilMt ;  grans,  taiiua, 
vnhemens,  fenridos,  omnes,  ankni  motoe  sic  regwe  norlt,  uti  eos  qui  audirent  quo  vellet  et 
Invitoe  impeileret.  Hibernii  nttns,  dilectsm  sibi  patriam  diu  snlgectam  alieno,  serris  tan. 
tarn  ferendo  jugo  ad  Ubertatem,  ad  sua  jura  Tocars  magno  eat  a  usus  animo ;  at  prsclara  et 
eoBsiiia  et  Tota  fefeUere  fata.  Spe,  non  ammo,  dqjectao  nobilis  ezul ;  et  hnc  Americana 
fibeosrespublica  ilium  ezcepit,  dfemque,  sibi  gratulans  adsdrit ;  dein  hec  dritas  illi  domos, 
hao  patris  fait,  hiec  f^oriam  illi  auzit,  hec  qiiritus  vltimos  recepit.  Merentium  cirium 
voluntas  hoc  ezegit  monumenumi,** 

The  foUovring  inscription  in  die  ancient  Irish  character  and  language  faces  Fultoo-etieeC. 

''He  contemplated  inraloable  benefits  for  die  land  of  his  birth;  he  gare  eclat  to  th^  land 
tf  his  dMtib ;  and  receired,  in  return,  her  love  and  admiration.** 


''Thismonumentiserectedby  the  order  of  congress,  35th  Jan.,  1776,  to  transmit  to  pas- 
tsrity  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  patriotisra,  conduct,  enterprise,  and  peneversnce,  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Richabd  Moktoomsit,  who  after  a  aeries  of  socceaees  amid  the  most  diseour. 
Ming  difficulties,  fell  in  die  attack  on  QtJntc,  31st  Dec,  1775,  sged  37  yesrs.— The  State 
01  New  York  caused  the  remains  of  Mij.  Gren.  Richsrd  Monteomeiy  to  be  conveyed  from 
Quebec  and  deponted  beneath  this  monument  the  8th  day  of  July,  1818.** 


**  In  memory  of  Caftaih  Jamb  Lawurob,  of  the  United  Statea  navy,  who  feQ  on  die 
lit  day  of  June,  1818,  in  the  39d  year  of  his  sge,  in  the  action  between  the  fiigaiee  Ghssa. 
peaks  and  Shannon.  He  had  diBtingnalied  himself  on  various  occasions,  but  particulariy 
when  commanding  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  by  capturing  and  sinking  bis  Britannic  Miyes. 
^  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  aftera  desperste  action  of  14  minutea.  His  bravery  in  action  waa 
ntif  eqiiaflad  by  his  modesty  in  triumph  snd  hisihsgnaniiiiity  to  die  vanquished. .  In  priyale 
mk  ^  wan  a  fsadHMinf  ihe^ 
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tpirlw  imblie  wwtk  thtt  Ibe  wbol«  ntliMi  noonitd  hk  Ioiil  ttd  te  wwy  cMitwdid 
with  hii  cuuMtryiyn  who  most  ihould  honor  his  remaiiMiP— The  HioHii,  whoia  rununi  m 
bore  depomted,  with  his  ezpiriiig  breath  eiprewed  hie  derotioo  to  hii  eonntry.  Neither 
Ihe  hay  of  battle,  the  angiurii  of  a  mortal  wooad,  nor  the  henon  of  approachinf  death* 
•oidd  eobdue- hie  gallant  ipirit.    Hie  dying  worda  wove,  *  ]>oh*t  ain  ur  tsb  aBiv  r  " 


'  **Dan.  19,  Z.  Die  lehrer  aher  werden  letiehten  wie  daa  himmels  glam;  and  die,  aa 
▼iele  ziir  gerechtigkeit  weisen,  wie  die  ateme  immer  nnd  ewigUch.  Dem  andenken  ihraa 
VBTefgealichen  lebren  dea  harm  JoHAim  Cmuaiora  Knixi,  doctor  der  tbeologie,  profeaaor 
der  oriental  aprachen,  senior  der  Lutheriachen  gsiatliehkeit  im  New  Yorker  ataat,  nnd  aeit 
S8  jahren  prediger  der  Deuitaeh  LntheriMhen  gsmeine  in  New  York,  die  ihm  dieesn  grab. 
Mein  ala  ein  zeichen  widmet  ihrer  ▼erehrang  and  liebe.  Er  wurde  gsbohran  im  jahr,  1744| 
•ntaehlief  den  34  July,  1807, 00  daa  aich  aein  alter  auf  64  jahre  belattat. 

**  Hier  liegt  ein  knecht  dea  hemn  der  aeinen  Jesam  Hebte 
Ihm  treu  war  bis  in'a  grab,  and  manche  aeel  gawan 
IVum  denkt  xu  euien  traet,  die  each  aein  todt  betmbte 
Wie  treien  ihm  einat  dart  hey  unaerm  Jeaaa  an*** 

Trmulati»n<^Dm,  19,  3.  And  they  that  be  wiae  abaB  ahine  aa  the  brightaeia  of  the 
ftrmament,  and  chey  that  tnm  many  to  lighteooaneaa,  aa  the  amra,  ferefer  andibraTer.  To 
Ibe  memory  of  their  never  to  be  foigotten  paator,  Jobv  CHinToraia  Kum,  D.  D^  pnb^ 
sor  tff  che  oriental  languagee,  aenior  cff  the  Lutheran  deigy  io  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
fbr  93  yean  pastor  of  the  German  lAtheran  congregation  in  the  city  of  New  Ycjrk,  thia 
■lone  ia  dedicated  by  the  people  of  hia  late  chaige,  in  teatimony  of  their  vaneiation  and 
4oTe.    He  was  bom  in  the  year  1744,  and  M  aaleep  94  Jaly,  1807,  in  the  64  year  of  hii 


Here  liea  a  aenrant  of  the  Loid,  who  knrtd  hia  Savkmr,  waa  fritbfel  to  die  gmva,  and 
jaAered  many  aoals.  Think,  dierelbre,  to  your  w^aca^  ye  who  mourn  hii  death,  wa  ahaU 
find  him  with  our  Jesos. 


**  To  the  memory  of  AXiiXAvmB  HAMtLTcm .  The  ooipoiaiioii  of  Trinity  church  baa 
aracied  this  moaament  in  teetimony  of  their  raapeat  fiir  the  patriot  of  ineonvpdbleintegriqr, 
iha  aoldier  of  approved  valor,  the  atateaman  of  eonaummate  wiadono,  whoae  talania  and 
tfatnee  will  be  admired  by  gmtefol  poaterity  long  after  thia  maihla  diall  hava  mouldarad 
fartoduat.    He  died  July  l&h,  1804,  aged  47.** 


NUGARA  COUNTY. 

NiAOAiA  COUNTY  wai  taken  from  Geneiee  in  1806.  Greateit  lepgth 
IL  and  W.  30 ;  breadth  N.  and  S.  21  mile*.  The  word  Niagara 
IB  of  Indian  origin,  and  signifieg  acroii  the  neck  or  strait.  The 
itreams  are  few,  and  with  the  exception  of  Eighteen  Mile,  Johnion's* 
and  Tonawanta  creeks,  and  Niagara  river,  are  inconsiderable.  In 
1796,  exclusive  of  the  occupants  of  Forts  Niagara  and  SchlosseTf 
there  was  but  one  white  family  in  the  territory  now  forming  this 
county.  The  proposed  line  for  a  ship  canal,  from  the  Niagara  river 
above  the  Falls  to  Lewiston,  lies  whollv  within  the  county,  com- 
mencing near  Gill  creek  and  the  aite  of  old  Fort  Schlosier.  A  rail- 
road runs  from  Lockfnnt  and  another  fixMn  BuflUo  to  the  Niagara 
Falls.  A  branch  has  been  made  firom  Lewiston  to  intersect  the 
Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  raihroad,  a  distance  of  about  2  miles.  The 
canal  enters  the Tooairaiita  craek  aear  itsiMM^k  . Xhe owk 
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is  used  for  12  mfies  as  a  canal  by  a  tow-path  on  its  bank.  At  Pen- 
dleton village,  the  canal  leaves  the  creek  and  turns  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  across  the  mountain  ridge,  with  a  deep  cut  of  about  three 
miles  through  rock  averaging  20  lect ;  and  then  descending  60  feet, 
by  five  double  combined  locks  of  12  feet  each,  it  passes  out  of  the 
county  south  of  the  Ridge  road.  The  county  is  divided  into  12 
towns.     Pop.  31,114. 

Cambria,  organized  in  1808,  as  part  of  Genesee  county,  and  th^ 
embracing  the  whole  country  now  forming  Niagara  county ;  finom 
Albany  288  miles.  Pekin,  10  miles  W.  from  Lockport,  is  a  small 
settlement  on  the  route  of  the  railroad,  on  elevated  ground,  having  a 
fine  prospect  to  the  northward.     Pop.  2,100. 

Hartland,  organized  in  1812;  bounds  since  changed ;  from  Alba- 
ny 270  miles.  Hartland,  10  miles  NE.  from  Lockport,  and  Johnson 
Creek  14  miles,  are  small  villages  on  the  Rid^  road.     Pop.  2,301. 

Lewiston,  taken  from  Cambria  in  1813;  from  Albany  203  miles. 
Lewiston  village,  upon  the  river,  was  surveyed  in  1813 ;  it  is  7  miles 
N.  of  Niagara  Falls,  27  from  Buffalo,  7  S.  of  Lake  Ontario,  18  W. 
of  Lockport,  80  from  Rochester.  Pop.  2,543.  It  lies  opposite 
Queenston,  U.  C.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Niagara  collection 
district,  and  is  on  the  Ridge  road,  elevated  about  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge  portage,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation,  and  contains  about  70  dwellings.  The  chief 
export  is  lumber.  Steamboats  from  the  lake  touch  daily  at  the  land- 
ii^.  There  is  a  ferry  across  the  river  at  Queenston,  the  passage 
ofwhich,  though  safe,  is  somewhat  appalling  by  reason  of  the  rapidity 
and  eddies  of  the  stream.  In  the  central  part  of  this  town,  now 
intersected  by  the  Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport  railroad,  **  8  miles 
below  the  falls  and  3  miles  back  from  the  river,  is  the  reservation  of 
the  Tuscarora  Indians,  containing  2  miles  in  width  by  4  in  length, 
(about  5,000  acres,)  of  very  excellent  land.  They  consist  of  about 
300  souls ;  have  a  Presbyterian  church  of  50  members,  a  resident 
clergyman,  and  a  school  teacher,  and  a  temperance  society  of  more 
than  100  members.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  Their  village  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  hi^ 
bank,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  of  Lake  Ontario.  These  Indians  came  from  North  Carolina 
about  the  year  1712,  and  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations, 
themselves  making  the  sixth.  They  formerly  held  a  very  valuable 
interest  in  land  in  North  Carolina,  but  have  recently  sold  it  and  divided 
the  proceeds  equally  among  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  in  very 
prosperous  circumstances ;  in  1834,  one  man  raised  and  gathered  50 
acres  of  wheat:  Visiters  at  the  falls  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going, 
sometimes  in  crowds,  to  this  village  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  the  Indians, 
with  their  missionary,  have  often  expressed  their  desire  that  visiters 
would  not  interrupt  them  at  that  time." 

The  following  is  a  northern  view  taken  near  the  steamboat  landing 
at  Lewiston,  showing  in  the  distance  Queenston  Heights,  distinguished 
BE  the  bettle-^pMid  during  the  war  of  1812.    On  the  summit  <^  the 
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Lewialon  Landing,  and  Queension  Heights,  U.  C 


elevated  ground,  870  feet  above  the  river,  is  seen  Gen.  Brock's  moo- 
umcnt,  constructed  oC  freestone,  at  the  expense  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. The  base  is  20  feet  square,  and  the  shaft  rises  126  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  from  this  eminence  the  country  around,  including 
the  picturesque  lake  and  river  scenery,  may  be  seen  for  fifty  miles. 
The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument 

"  The  legisliture  of  Upp«r  Canada  has  dcdicalecl  Ihii  monumenl  lo  Ihe  many  civil  lod 
miliuiy  •enices  of  llie  lite  Sik  Jihes  Broci,  Knight  coiiimiinder  of  the  Moit  Haoonblfl 
Ordor  of  the  Bath,  ProvinciBl  LieulenanI  Govenior  and  Mijar-genora],  commaDdins  Hi* 
Ifvalr'a  forcea  Ibercin.  He  feU  in  action,  on  the  13lh  of  October,  ISIS,  honored  ■nd 
betoied  by  UiDBc  wboni  be  governed,  end  deplored  by  hie  Suvereign,  lo  wtaoee  (ervicei  hii 
life  bad  been  devoted.  Hia  remnina  tre  depoeiled  in  this  VBuli,  B9  atro  his  Aid-de.canip, 
IJeutenanl.colonel  John  McDonald,  who  died  of  his  wouada  the  11  of  Oclober,  1613, 
raceived  the  day  before  in  letion." 

Gen.  Brock  was  killed  at  a  spot  about  80  foda  down  the  hill,  in  a 
northwestern  direction  from  the  monument,  near  a  cherry-tree.  He 
was  a  brave  officer,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men  while  cheering 
them  on  to  action.  It  is  stated  that  when  leading  on  his  men,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  exclaiming,  "Here  is  a  breast  for  your 
yankee  balls — shoot  me  if  you  can  ;"  when  mortally  wounded,  soon 
after,  he  took  off  his  cravat  and  told  one  of  his  aids  to  dehver  it  to  his 
•ister.  He  was  at  first  interred  in  the  northeastern  bastion  of  Port 
George,  and  a  24  pound  American  cannon,  captured  with  Hull, 

f laced  at  his  head.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Qucenston 
Jeights,  on  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  battle. — On  the  night  of 
the  17th  of  April,  1840,  some  evil-minded  and  unknown  persons  en- 
deavored to  blow  up  the  monument  by  gunpowder.  This  disgraceful 
attempt  was  partially  successful;  the  keystone  over  the  door  wm 
thrown  out,  and  the  structure  itself  was  cracked  up  to  nearly  two 
thirds  of  its  height. — The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Queeni- 
toD  is  from  the  Albany  Gazette,  Oct  20th,  1812. 

"  At  four  o'clock  in  die  morning  of  the  I3th  itMt.  Col.  Salomon  Vu  RenMcIier,  al  (k« 
bMd  of  300  milhw,  ud  Liest.  CoL  Chiteia,  •!  Iha  kMd  of  SOO  i^akn  of  the  Uih  nfk 
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ment,  embarked  in  boati  to  dislodge  the  Britiih  from  die  heights  of  Qoeenslao.  Thif 
CTOMtd  under  cover  of  a  battery  of  two  eighteen  and  two  aU  pounden.  Their  moveiBent 
waa  discovered  almost  at  the  instant  of  their  departure  from  the  American  ahore.  The 
detachmentt  landed  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  Col.  Van  Renaaelaer 
received  a  wound  through  his  right  thigh  soon  after  landing,  but  proceeded  on  mitii  be 
received  two  other  flesh  wounds  in  his  thigh  and  the  calf  of  one  of  his  lega,  and  a  aevers 
contusion  on  one  of  his  heels,  when  he  ordered  the  detachments  to  march  on  and  stonn 
the  first  battery,  and  was  himself  carried  off  the  field.  The  order  for  storming  was  gallantly 
executed,  and  a  severe  conflict  ensued.  Lieut.  Col.  Christie  received  a  severe  wound  in 
his  hand,  but  got  over  the  works.  At  this  time  both  parties  were  reinforced.  The  enemy 
soon  gave  way  and  fled  in  every  direction.  M aj.  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  croeaed  over  to 
iostain  the  attack,  and  ascended  the  heights  of  Queenston,  where  be  was  attacked  with 
great  fury  by  several  hundred  Indians,  who  however  were  soon  routed  and  driven  into  the 
woods.  The  reinforcements  ordered  over  from  the  American  side  began  to  move  tardily, 
and  finally  stopped.  This  induced  the  major^neral  to  return,  in  order  to  accelerate  tfanr 
movements.  He  mounted  a  horse  and  used  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  urge  on  the 
reinforcements,  but  in  vain ;  whereupon  the  general  perceiving  that  a  strong  reinforcement 
was  advancing  to  support  the  British,  ordered  a  retreat,  but  before  the  order  reached  Brig. 
Gen.  Wadsworth,  the  battle  was  renewed  by  the  enemy  with  great  vigor  and  increased 
numbers,  which  compelled  the  Americans,  whoae  strength  and  ammunition  were  neariy 
exhausted  by  hard  fighting  for  eleven  hours,  and  with  very  little  intermission,  to  give  way. 
The  number  of  killed  is  considerable  on  both  sides,  but  the  Americans  have  lost  many 
prisoners,  including  about  60  officers,  most  of  whom  are  wounded.  Among  the  prisoners 
are  Lieut  Cola.  Scott,  Christie,  and  Fenwick,  of  the  l^ited  States  troopa ;  Gen.  Wads, 
worth  and  Col.  Stranahan  of  the  militia.  Maj.  Gen.  Brock,  of  the  British,  is  among  the 
■lain,  and  his  aid^ccamp  mortally  wounded.  The  whole  number  of  Americans  aaid  to 
have  been  engaged,  is  about  1,600,  of  which  900  were  regular  troops  and  700  miiitiaw — 
On  the  14th,  an  arrangement  was  made  between  M^j.  Gen.  Van  Ransselaer  and  Gen. 
Sheafe  for  the  hberation  of  all  the  militia  prisoners  on  parole,  not  to  serve  durii^  the  war." 

The  following,  from  the  Albany  Register,  Extra^  contains  some 
additional  particulars. 

*'  A  large  body  of  the  enemy  got  behind  t  stone  guard-honse,  in  which  was  moantad  a 
pair  of  heavy  ordnance.  Two  eighteen  pounders  were  directed  against  il,  which  laked 
them  aeverely ;  and  at  the  8th  shot  mmbled  up  a  heap  of  men  and  dismounted  one  gim. 
They  fled  behind  Judge  Hamilton's  storehouse ;  but  our  eighteens  raked  them  fimn  thence 
and  they  fled.  By  this  time,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  enemy's  fire,  except  one  gun  out  of 
reach,  was  silenced,  and  victory  seemed  complete.  The  general  had  passed  over  ta  the 
heighta,  but  sent  back  to  urge  on  the  troops  which  were  passing  over  to  head  the  colunms. 
Ac  this  time,  however,  the  enemy  received  a  reinforcement  of  aeveral  hundred  of  Chippe. 
way  Indians,  and  commenced  an  attack  with  great  fiiry.  The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  had 
scarcely  put  them  to  route,  and  drove  them  to  the  woods,  when  they  were  joined  by  alaige 
reinforcement  of  regulars  from  Fort  George.  They  renewed  the  attack,  and  the  cooiliet 
became  tremendous.  It  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  when  our  valiant  Spartan  band,  who 
had  waded  through  blood  anticipating  victory,  being  exhausted  in  strength  and  ammunition, 
were  obliged  to  yield  the  day.    They  had  fought  eleven  hours  without  intermission." 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  affair  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  estimated  at  1,000 ;  of  this  number  about  90  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed.  The  militia,  previous  to  the  action,  insisted 
on  being  led  on  against  the  enemy  to  drive  them  from  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  so  that  they  could  return  home.  Many  of  them  threatened 
to  leave  the  camp  unless  led  to  immediate  action.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  the  sight  of  the  wounded,  as  they  were 
brought  across  the  river  covered  with  blood,  and  the  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing, cooled  their  military  ardor.  They  now  appeared  to  have  made  the 
discovery  that  the  constitution  did  not  require  them  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Rather  than  cross  over  to  an  enemy's 
country,  be  shot  at,  with  a  chance  of  being  killed,  or  made  cripples 
for  life,  they  determined  to  forego  their  chance  of  obtainmg  military 
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honors.  It  is  said  thst  several  hundred  of  the  militia,  after  they  had 
crossed  over  to  the  Canadiaa  shore,  availed  themselves  of  the  dark- 
ness and  other  facilities  to  hide  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
where  they  remained  in  concealment  during  the  day,  and  were  only 
dragged  by  the  legs  from  their  lurking  places  by  the  British  troops, 
after  the  surrender  of  the  ^hting  part  of  the  Americans. 

LocKPOBT,  formed  from  Royalton  and  Cambria  in  1834 ;  centrally 
distant  from  Albany  by  canal  3S3,  from  Rochester  W.  63,  from  Buf- 
falo E.  30  miies,  by  road  24,  and  from  Niagam  Falls  20  miles.  Popu 
of  the  town,  9,162.  Lockport  village,  incorporated  in  1829,  was 
founded  in  the  spring  of  1821,  by  Mr.  Sherard  Comstock,  deceased, 
who  surveyed  his  farm  of  100  acres  into  town  lots.  The  first  house 
was  erected  by  Joseph  Langdon,  additions  were  soon  made  to  the 
village  plat,  and  in  1822  it  became  the  county  town. 


Northeastern  view  of  the  locks  at  Lockport. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  five  double  locks  on  the  Erie  canal, 
(from  which  the  village  derives  its  name,)  and  part  of  the  buildings 
in  the  vicinity,  A  new  set  of  locks  by  the  side  of  those  represented 
in  the  engraving  are  now  constructing,  which  will  give  increased 
facility  to  the  passage  of  boats.  The  village  contains  about  500 
houses,  9  churches,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  6,711 
inhnhitants.  Its  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  mostly  built 
of  the  excellent  stone  which  is  here  quarrico.  There  is  a  bank  and 
two  newspaper  establishments.  The  manufacture  of  flour  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  business  in  this  place.  The  great  abundance  of 
water  derived  from  Luke  Eric,  which  is  brought  through  the  deep 
cut  to  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  aod  all  around  tbe  basin,  is  used  for 
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various  mills  and  factories.  The  waste  water  of  these  mills,  and  of 
the  locks  of  the  sixty  feet  mountain  ridge,  after  it  has  fiilfiUed  its 
hydraulic  operations  in  its  descent  to  the  basin,  is  there  retained  by  a 
dam  across  the  ravine,  and  forms  the  head  or  fountain  to  fill  the  long, 
or  sixty-five  mile  level,  and  as  such  is  chiefly  relied  on,  though  the 
Oak  orchard,  the  Genesee,  and  other  feeders  are  useful  in  th^  place. 

•*  The  upper  part  of  the  village  is  about  80  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  basin  and  long  level  of  the  canal.  In  moving  up  in  a  boat  to  the 
head  of  the  basin  to  enter  the  chain  of  double  locks,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  massive  style  side  by  side,  in  huse  chambers, 
with  stone  steps  in  the  centre,  guarded  by  iron  railings  Tor  safety  and 
convenience,  the  gates  of  the  lock  are  closed  after  the  boat  is  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  roaring  and  sudden  influx  of  tlic  water  from  the  lock 
above,  in  three  or  four  minutes  raises  the  boat  to  the  level  of  the  lock 
above ;  and  this  is  repeated  five  times,  the  adjoining  side  lock  being, 
perhaps,  employed  in  letting  a  boat  pass  down  the  lock  to  the  basm 
and  canal.  The  boat  having  in  this  manner  risen  up  60  feet  in  five 
lifts,  the  passenger  finds  before  him  a  vista  of  several  miles,  bounded 
on  either  hand  by  walls  of  the  solid  limestone  rock,  25  to  30  feet 
high,  and  very  appropriately  called  the  '  Deep  rock  cutting  at  Loch" 
port:  " 

New  Fane,  taken  from  Wilson,  Hartland,  and  Somerset  in  1824; 
from  Albany  276  miles.  Kcmpsville,  a  small  village  on  Lake  Ontario, 
12  miles  N.  of  Lockport,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  for  lumber, 
wheat,  &c.  Charlotte,  or  New  Fane  Centre,  is  7  miles  firom  Lock- 
port    New  Fane  is  a  post-oflice.     Pop.  2,375.  < 

Niagara  was  taken  from  Cambria  in  1812,  by  the  name  of  Scfalos- 
ser ;  it  was  changed  in  1 8 1 6.  The  village  of  Niagara  Falls  is  situated 
at  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara  river,  lat  43**  6'  N.,  long.  2**  6*  W. 
The  village  was  laid  out  by  Augustus  Porter,  Esq.,  and  others,  in 
1805.  It  was  at  first  called  Manchester,  afterward  Niagara  Falls. 
The  village  contains  2  churches,  2  splendid  hotels,  and  3  other  pub- 
lic houses,  2  public  schools,  80  dwellings  of  all  kinds,  and  500  inhabit- 
ants. Distance  from  Albany  290  miles,  New  York  440,  Bufifalo  22, 
Lockport  18,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  403,  Kingston,  U.  C,  200,  Montreal 
388,  Que'bec  568,  Detroit  332,  Cincinnati  468,  and  Washington  703 
miles.     Pop.  1,261. 

**  The  river  Niagara  is  35  miles  in  length,  and  flows  northerly ; 
about  midway  between  the  two  lakes  it  separates  into  two  channels, 
forming  Grand  Island.  A  short  distance  below  the  union  of  these 
channels  are  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  grandest  cataract  in  the  world. 
Half  a  mile  above  the  falls  the  river  is  a  furious  rapid,  which  sweeps 
away  to  certain  destruction  every  thing  involved  in  it  The  river  is 
here  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  from  this  point  it  rushes 
down  with  increased  velocity  to  the  fall,  where  it  leaps  in  an  immense 
mass  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  160  feet  in  depth,  with  a  roar 
heard  in  favorable  states  of  the  wind  and  atmosphere,  5,  10,  20  or 
even  30  miles.  The  cataract  forms  an  irregular  semicircle,  the 
deepest  hollow  of  which  is  called  Horse-shoe  Fall,  and  is  on   the 
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Canada  side.  At  the  brink  of  the  fall  stands  a  smRll  island,  called 
Gnat  Island,  which  separates  the  Canada  from  the  American  fall.  A 
bridge  is  thrown  across  the  falls  from  the  American  side  to  the  island. 
On  the  British  side,  a  few  yards  below,  is  a  projection  called  Table 
Kock,  cnmmandinjr  a  magnificent  view  of  the  falls.  From  this  rock 
a  spiral  staircase  leads  down  to  tlie  foot  of  the  cataract,  where  visit- 
ers may  pass  under  the  fall  between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the  rock. 
The  pnlh  lends  far  under  the  excavated  bank  of  the  river,  which  in 
some  places  forms  a  roof  overhanging  30  or  40  feet.  The  fall  of 
such  an  immense  mass  of  water  produces  violent  whirls  in  the  air, 
and  the  !<pray  is  driven  out  with  such  force  that  no  one  can  approach 
the  edpe  of  the  cataract  without  being  drenched  to  the  skin.  It  is 
ditficuil  even  to  draw  a  breath  here,  and  in  entering  this  tremendous 
cavern,  there  is  danger  of  being  blinded  by  the  strong  driving  showers 
nf  spray.  The  greatest  distance  to  which  it  is  possible  to  pass  within 
this  sheet  of  water  is  about  150  feet.    The  banks  of  the  river  for 
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several  miles  below  the  falls  are  perpendicular  precipices  of  rock,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cataract  was  formerly  much 
further  down  the  river,  the  rock  having  gradually  worn  away  to  the 
present  spot  A  cloud  of  spray  is  continually  rising  from  tne  foam 
of  water,  and  exhibiting  in  the  sunshine  a  brilliant  rainbow." 

The  above  view  of  the  falls  was  taken  from  the  ferry,  and  shows 
on  the  left  of  Goat  Island,  and  near  to  the  spectator,  the  American 
fall,  and  to  the  right  of  the  island  and  in  the  distance,  the  Crescent  or 
Horse-shoe  fall.  The  cataract  on  the  American  side  is  164,  and  on 
the  Canada  side  158  feet  in  height.  The  stone  tower  seen  in  the 
view  is  connected  with  Goat  Island  by  the  Terrapin  bridge,  a  struc- 
ture 300  feet  in  length,  and  projecting  10  feet  over  the  tails.  This 
tower,  45  feet  in  height,  with  winding  steps  to  the  top,  was  erected  in 
1833,  from  which,  or  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  the  view  is  awfully 
sublime.  Apart  from  the  falls,  this  whole  region  is  one  of  deep  inter- 
est, from  the  other  natural  curiosities  and  the  historical  reminiscehces 
with  which  it  is  connected.  The  visiter  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
whirlpool  in  the  Niagara  river,  3  miles  below  the  village.  •*  A  mile 
from  the  whirlpool,  the  road  runs  within  a  few  feet  of  the  river's 
bank,  where  a  deep  and  doomy  chasm  is  rent  or  worn  out  of  the 
rock.  This  is  called  the  DeviTs  Hole,  and  the  small  stream  which 
crosses  the  road  and  falls  into  the  chasm,  is  the  Bloody  Run."  In 
1759,  during  the  old  French  and  Indian  war,  a  detachment  of  100 
British  regulars,  who  were  conveying  provisions,  in  wagons,  to  Fort 
Schlosser,  were  here  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  ambuscade. 
**  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  at  the  first  discharge,  and  the 
others  were  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion.  The  Indians  fell  like 
tigers  upon  the  drivers,  tomahawked  them  in  their  seats,  and  threw 
them  under  foot  The  wagons  were  backed  off  the  precipice,  and 
men  and  cattle  fell  with  their  loading  in  one  dismembered  and  muti- 
lated mass  below.  Some  threw  themselves  from  the  bank,  and  fell 
mangled  and  dying  on  the  rocks ;  others  lodged  in  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  where  they  remained,  disabled,  until  the  affray  was  over, 
when  the  savages,  at  their  leisure,  despatched  them."  The  brook 
tliat  courses  the  bank  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  Only  four 
escaped  to  relate  the  horrible  fate  of  their  companions.  Pieces  of 
wagons  and  other  relics  of  this  bloody  affray  remained  in  this  vicinity 
until  within  a  few  years,  but  have  now  mouldered  away. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  falls  is  rendered  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  thr  place  where  a  number  of  bloody  battles  were 
fought  during  the  last  war.  The  battle  of  Chippewa  was  fought  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1814,  at  the  village  of  that  name,  on  the  Canada  side, 
about  two  miles  from  the  falls.  In  July,  the  British  and  American 
forces  being  near  each  other,  Gen.  Ripley  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to 
make  an  advance  on  Chippewa. 
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On  the  moming  of  the  fourth,  Generml  Scott  advanced  with  his  brigade  and  corpa  of 
artiUer}',  and  took  a  position  on  the  Chippewa  plain,  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  village,  his 
right  resting  on  the  river,  and  his  front  protected  by  a  ravine.  The  British  were  encamped 
in  force  at  the  village.  In  the  evening  General  Brown  joined  him  with  the  reserve  under 
General  Riplejt  m  the  artillerf  oommuMtod  by  Migor  Hindmaii.    General  Foner  arrived 
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the  next  morning,  with  the  New  York  and  Pennaylvuiia  ▼olnnteeiB,  ud  a  number  of  h^ 
diane  of  the  Six  Nations.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  British  commenced  a  firiof 
on  the  pickets.  Captain  Trott,  who  commanded  one  of  them,  hastily  retreated,  leaYing 
one  of  his  men  wounded  on  the  ground.  General  Brown  instantly  ordered  him  to  retire 
from  the  army,  and  directed  Captain  Biddle  to  assume  the  command  of  the  picket,  lead  it 
back  to  the  ground,  and  bring  off  the  wounded  man ;  which  he  accomplished  without  loM. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon.  General  Porter  advanced,  taking  the  woods  in  order  to  conceal 
his  approach,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  their  pickets  and  scouting  parties  between  his  line  of 
march  and  the  American  camp.  In  lialf  an  hour  his  advance  met  the  light  parties  of  the  Brit, 
ish  in  the  woods  on  the  left.  These  were  driven  in,  and  Porter,  advancing  near  Chippewa, 
•  met  the  whole  British  force  approaching  in  order  of  battle.  General  Scott,  with  his  brigade 
and  Towson*a  artillery,  met  them  on  the  plain,  in  front  of  the  American  encampment,  and 
was  directly  engaged  in  close  action  with  the  main  body.  General  Porter's  command  gare 
way,  and  fled  in  every  direction,  by  which  Scott's  left  flank  was  entirely  uncovered.  Cap. 
tain  Harris,  with  his  dragoons,  was  ordered  to  stop  the  fugitives,  at  the  ravine,  and  fom 
them  in  front  of  the  cantp.  The  reserve  were  now  ordered  up,  and  General  Ripley  pawed 
to  the  woods  in  left  of  tlie  line  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  but  before  this  was  effected. 
General  Scott  had  compelled  the  British  to  retire.  Their  whole  line  now  fell  back,  and 
were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Americsns.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  sloping  ground  da» 
Bcending  towards  the  village,  their  lines  broke,  and  they  regained  their  works  in  disorder. 
The  American  troops  pursued  until  within  reach  of  the  guns  from  the  works ;  when  they 
desisted  and  returned  to  their  camp.  The  British  left  two  hundred  dead  on  the  ground, 
ninety.four  wounded,  beside  those  in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  who  were  removed  back 
to  the  camp,  and  fourteen  prisoners.  The  American  loss  was  sixty  killed,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty.eight  wounded  and  missing.*' — Perktn*9  Hi9t.  of  the  Late  War, 

The  battle  of  Bridgewater  or  hundxfs  Lane^  was  fought  on  the 
25th  of  July.  The  principal  scene  of  this  bloody  action,  was  at  an 
obscure  roaud,  called  Lundy's  Lane,  about  half  a  mile  westward  from 
the  Niagara  cataract.  *•  The  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  roaring  of 
the  falls,  the  incessant  discharge  of  musketry,  the  groans  of  the  dyinff 
and  wounded,  during  the  six  hours  in  which  the  parties  were  engaged 
in  close  combat,  heightened  by  the  circumstances  of  its  being  in  the 
night,  afforded  such  a  scene  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals 
of  slaughter.  The  evening  was  calm,  and  the  moon  shone  with 
lustre  when  not  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  firing  of  the 
contending  armies."  Since  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Chippewa, 
they  had  received  reinforcements  of  troops  from  Lord  Wellington's 
army  in  Spain ;  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  encamped  on  a  hill,  with 
the  design  of  attacking  the  Americans  the  next  morning. 

^  On  the  25th  ult.,  the  army  under  the  command  of  Migor  Gen.  Brown  encamped  above 
Chippewa,  near  the  battle  ground  of  the  5th.  At  4  P.  M.,  information  was  received  that 
the  enemy  had  thrown  a  body  of  troops  across  the  Niagara,  at  the  five-mile  meadows ;  bat 
our  commanding  general  was  not  diverted  by  this  movement.  'The  Ist  brigade,  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Scott,  moved  past  Chippewa  and  hailed  at  Bridgewater,  a  mile  below  Chippewa,  in 
plain  view  of  Niagara  Falls.  Gen.  Scott  learnt  that  the  enemy,  under  Gen.  Riall,  was  ap. 
proaching  him.  Battle  was  immediately  given  the  enemy,  near  Mr.  Wilson's,  at  half  past 
4  P.  M. ;  their  cannon  were  planted  about  200  rods  from  this  position  on  an  eminence. 
The  enemy's  numerical  force  was  much  superior  to  Gen.  Scott's ;  his  line  was  far  extended, 
and  he  showed  a  disposition  to  flank. — In  order  to  counteract  these  views  of  Gen.  Rial!,  he 
y>'hs  fought  in  detachments — he  woe  charged  in  column;  Gen.  Scott  being  at  the  head  <^ 
his  troops  in  almost  every  chaige. — Capt.  Towson,  with  his  company  of  artillery,  attached 
to  Scott's  brigade,  kept  up  his  fire  with  great  vigor  and  effect  The  action  was  continued, 
and  the  ground  maintained  by  Gen.  Scott,  for  more  than  an  hour,  before  the  reserve  under 
Gen.  Ripley,  snd  the  volunteers  nnder  Gen.  Porter,  were  successfully  brought  into  action. 

"  The  ground  was  obstinately  contested  until  past  9  o'clock,  in  the  evening,  when  Gen. 
Brown  perceiving  that  tlie  enemy's  artillery  wns  most  destructive,  decided  to  storm  the 
battery.    Col.  Miller,*  the  hero  of  Magagua,  was  ordered  to  this  enterprise ;  he  approachtd 

*  la  receiving  this  order  from  Gen*  Brown,  Ck)L  Miller  calnly  surveyed  the  poaitioii,  tad 
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Aa  eaemj'a  annes  with  •  qnick  Map,  and  debTcnd  hia  fin  wilhui  a  fe*  pacta  of  ifaa 
•DciDf 'a  lioe ;  who,  afler  receiving  iwo  of  chm  roundj  and  ■  vigncoua  charge,  retirrd  to  ilw 
boltom  of  ihe  hill,  and  abandoned  hi*  cannoa.  Only  une  piece  waa  brougbl  off  Ibe  fieU 
for  want  of  hoiwea.  The  enemy  now  gay*  way  and  reiieaied  ;  they  were  luHowed  aMue 
diacauce.  Our  army  waa  now  employed  in  aecuring  the  priaanera  and  bringiug  off  ibe 
wounded. — The  ceaaaiion  howcrer  waa  ahort:  Lieut.  General  Drummond  la  luppoaed  lu 
baic  airived  at  ihi»  interval  with  a  reinTarcrmeat.  The  enemy  renewed  the  action,  woibt 
our  truopa  wete  buaily  employed  in  clearing  the  ground  of  the  wounded  ;  but  the  gallant 
Americana  fanned  with  alacniy,  and  after  a  cloae  engagement  of  20  minute*,  the  enemy 
ware  repulsed.  The  army  now  effected  the  removal  of  neatly  if  not  all  uf  the  wounded, 
and  retired  from  ihe  gruund,  ii  being  nearly  13  o'clock  at  nighi;  they  returned  to  their  co. 
campmcnl  in  good  order.  On  the  momiog  of  the  28ih,  our  forcea  under  General!  Ripley 
and  Porter,  recunnoiired  the  enemy  near  the  battle  ground,  relumed  and  burnt  the  Bridge- 
water  milli,  and  all  the  enemy'a  banacka,  and  the  bridge  at  Chippewa,  and  panrd  up  the 
liTBr  lo  Fort  Erie,  where  ihev  made  a  Btand,  The  enemv't  force  engaged  muai  have  been 
Dearly  5,000  ;  ouia  abort  ofihal  number.  Major.Gen.  Riall  wai  wounded,  and  taken  in 
ibe  rear  of  hta  army  by  Cap).  Keicbum,  together  wiih  one  of  his  side,  the  other  bring  killed. 
"  Major-Gen.  Brown  waj  severely  wouniled  in  the  thigh  (bcaidr'a  a  contusion  on  hia  budy' 
in  tlie  hutieai  of  the  sciion,  but  continued  lo  command  until  the  enemy  ttirraied.  Bng. 
Gen.  Scotl  was  also  aeverely  wounded  by  a  grape  in  Ihe  ahoulder,  besides  a  severe  hruit* 
eecaaioned  by  a  shell  or  cannon  (hot,  having  loai  ft  hones,  killed.  Col.  Brady  22d  itdan. 
trri  Mijora  Jeaaup2Sth,  Leavenworth  9ih,  M'Niel  lllh;  BrigadejnqoT  Smith;  Licuta. 
Campbell  and  Smouck,  artillery ;  Lieut.  Wanh,(iid  lo  Gen.  Scon  i  UvnuCampllih;  logeifaer 
with  many  uthera,  whoae  names  wc  have  not  learnt,  were  wounded.  Eome  badly. — The 
loai  of  ihe  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded,  waa  rising  HOO,  exclusive  of  200  ngulan  and  20 
efficen  priaonen.  Our  ioaa  m  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  from  6  to  7U0.  Majw 
K'Farland  S3d,  Capt.  Rilchie,  artillery,  Capis.  Kinney  and  Guodtich.  Lieut.  Bigelow,  inian- 
nj,  and  aeveral  other olticeia,  killed;  CapL  Spencer,  aid  to  Major.Gen. Browa,auppoBed  to 
ba  morully  wounded ;  Major  Htanion,  of  the  New  York  volunleera.  Adj.  Pew,  of  the  Peno. 
■Tteania  Tolnnieets,  killed  Mnjor  Camp  of  the  staff  lost  two  honea  on  the  field  but  ea. 
'  ■  '      The  9lh,  11  fa  and  25lli  Buffered  very  se        '   " 


View  of  Schlosser  Landing,  Niagara. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  the  steamboat  landing  at  Porter's 

■torehouse,  commonly  called  Schlosaer  Landing,  'upwards  of  two 

■nawered,  "  /  leiU  try,  tir  !"  which  eipreasion  was  afterward  the  motio  of  his  reainieni. 
During  the  battle  in  ihe  evening,  Capt.  Ambrose  Spencer,  aon  of  Ihe  chief.justice  of  N>w 
Tork,  and  aid  lo  Gen.  Brown,  waa  despatched  with  orders  lo  one  of  the  regiments  i  when 
•bout  to  deliver  them,  he  auddenly  fnnnd  himself  in  contact  with  »  Brilish  corps ;  wi:h  crrai 
coolnen  and  a  firm  air,  he  inquired  what  tegimcnl  is  this  7  On  bein?  anju-ered.  fit  Hayil 
Scou.  he  immediately  replied,  "  Rnyal  ScoIm,  remain  at  jwu  arr."  The  commandant  of  i!ie 
eotps,  auppoaing  the  orders  came  from  his  commanding  generaL  inimediaiely  hailed  ids  re. 
timenl,  and  Captain  Spencer  rode  off.  Captam  Spencer  was  afterward  mottatJy  wounded, 
Md  taken  priaoner.  Capt.  Lorii^,  the  aid  of  G«n.  Dnunmond,  waa  alao  taken  priioner 
Ba  WM  aiokuwad  br  tha  earpw  of  C^L  Spenotf. 
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miles  from  the  falls.  The  site  of  old  Fort  Schlosser  is  nearly  a 
mile  below  the  landing :  it  was  anciently  a  stoccade  built  upon  banks 
slightly  raised  above  the  plain.  The  steamboat  Caroline,  the  burn- 
ing of  which  has  caused  so  much  sensation  on  the  frontiers,  lay  be- 
side the  store-house  represented  in  the  engraving.  Part  of  the  village 
of  Chippewa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  is  seen  on  the 
right  in  the  extreme  distance.  Navy  Island,  so  celebrated  as  a  place 
of  resort  for  the  Canadian  patriots,  or  rebels,  as  they  are  alternately 
called,  is  seen  to  the  left  beyond  the  store-house.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  "  I)e  Veaux's  Falls  of  Niagara." 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  December,  1837,  twcnty.eight  men,  principally  Ca. 
nadianfi,  with  Rensselaer  Van  Rensselaer  and  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  went  on  Navy 
Island.  They  called  to  them  the  patriots  of  Canada,  and  all  others  the  friends  of  that 
cause.  In  the  space  of  three  weeks,  between  three  and  four  hundred  responded  to  the 
call :  some  from  the  United  States,  and  some  from  Canada.  They  brought  with  them  arms 
and  provisions.  They  staid  on  the  island  for  one  month,  and  then,  at  their  own  choice, 
left  it,  and  not  in  fear  of  their  opponents.  Opposite  to  them,  were  assembled  five  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  British  regulars,  incorporated  militia,  and  a  body  of  Indians  and  Negroes. 
Batteries  were  erected,  and  balls  and  shells  were,  at  intervals,  cast  upon  the  island.  The 
islanders  were  incessantly  in  a  state  of  danger  and  alarm ;  yet  they  would,  at  times,  pro. 
▼okingly  return  the  fire  ;  still  they  remained  unattached.  For  a  month,  a  raw,  undisciplined 
band  of  men,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  with  no  shelter  but  such  as  they  then  constructed, 
and  miflorably  clad,  set  at  defiance  and  laughed  at  the  overwhelming  force,  which  lay  so 
near  to  them  that  they  frequently  conversed  together. 

*'  The  steamboat  Caroline  came  from  Buffalo,  on  the  39th  of  December,  it  was  said,  to 
ply  as  a  ferry.boat  between  Schlorser  and  Navy  Island.  It  passed,  that  day,  forth  and  back 
several  times,  and  before  sun-down  was  brought  to  at  the  wharf,  at  Schlosser,  and  moored 
for  the  night.  At  that  place,  there  wos  but  one  house,  and  that  a  tavern.  The  warlike 
movements  between  the  patriots  and  British,  had  drawn  to  the  frontier,  through  motives  of 
curiisity,  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  tavern  was  crowded^odgings  could  not  be 
obtained — and  several  persons,  observing  the  steamboat,  sought  for  accommodations  on 
board,  and  were  received.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  watch,  for  a  watch  on  hoard 
steamboats  is  usually  kept,  saw  something  advancing  on  the  water.  He  hailed,  but  before 
he  could  give  the  alarm,  a  body  of  armed  men  rushed  on  board,  shot  at  the  sentinel  and 
all  they  met,  crying — *  Cut  them  down."  *  Give  no  quarter i*  No  arms  were  on  board  of 
the  boat ;  no  attack  was  expected ;  and  no  resistance  was  made.  Some  got  on  shore  un. 
injured  ;  others  were  severely  cut  and  dangeroiMly  wounded.  One  man  was  shot  dead  on 
the  wharf,  and  twelve  were  missing,  either  killed,  or  burnt  and  sunk  with  the  boat.  They 
towed  the  boat  out  in  the  river,  and  set  it  on  fire ;  the  flames  burst  forth ;  it  drifted  slowly, 
and  iis  blaze  shone  far  and  wide  over  the  water  and  adjacent  shores.  On  the  Canada  side, 
at  a  distance  above  Chippewa,  was  burning  a  large  light,  as  a  signal  to  those  engaged  in 
the  expedition.  In  a  short  time,  an  astounding  shout  came  booming  over  the  water:  it 
was  for  the  success  and  return  of  those  who  had  performed  this  deed.  The  beacon  was 
extinguished.  The  CaroUne  still  moved  on,  and  cast  its  lurid  light  far  and  wide,  clothing 
tlie  scene  in  gloom  and  horror ;  and  just  below  the  point  of  Iris  Island,  suddenly  disap. 
peered.  Many  of  the  wrecked  and  charred  remains  were,  the  next  morning,  floating  in 
the  current  and  eddies  below  the  falls." 

Pendleton,  taken  from  Niagara  in  1827;  from  Albany  284  miles. 
Pendleton  is  a  small  village,  7  miles  SW.  from  Lockport,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal  witn  the  Tonawanta  creek,     rop.  1,008. 

Porter,  taken  from  Cambria  in  1812;  from  Albany  304  miles. 
Pop.  2,175.  Youngstown,  port  of  delivery  on  the  Niagara  river,  1 
mile  above  Lake  Ontario,  19  miles  NW.  from  Lockport,  has  about 
40  (Jwellings. 

The  following  is  a  distant  view  of  Fort  Niagara  as  seen  from  near 
the  lighthouse  on  the  British  side.  The  engraving  from  which  the 
above  was  copied,  was  published  during  the  last  war,  and  shows  its 


Dutant  vieu  of  Fort  Niagtira. 


npearance  at  that  period.  On  the  I9th  of  Dec,  1813,  a  British  force 
m  mote  than  1,200  men  crossed  over  and  took  the  fort  by  sunirise. 
'the  sarrisoa  consisted  of  but  370,  and  the  commander  was  absent, 
nd  the  gates  of  the  fort  were  open  and  onguarded.  The  result  of  the 
■Hack  was  as  might  have  been  expecteo— sixty-five  of  the  garrison 
were  killed  ;  twenty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance  and  large  quantities 
«S  military  stores  were  taken.  The  following  interesting  nistoncal 
account  of  this  place,  is  taken  from  "  De  Veaux's  Falls  <a  Niagara," 
poblished  in  1839. 

'  llii  fbrlren  a  in  Utitiida  43  dag.  14  mc.  N.  In  1679,  >  null  apot  ww  onckaed  by 
MliNdM,  br  M.  Da  Balla,  an  offiear  m  At  nnice  of  France.  In  1795,  Uie  tan  waa 
mUl  In  17S9,  it  wia  taken  bf  tba  Btiri^  undei  air  William  Johnaoc.  iSa  eapnm  baa 
baM  aacribed  to  treaclni?,  tboi^  there  ii  not  known  to  be  bq;  eiisdi^  ■nthonty  to  pmre 
A*  durge.  In  1796,  it  wu  nuTeniiered  to  the  United  States.  On  the  19ih  of  December, 
1819,  it  waa  again  taken  by  tbe  Bhtiafa,  by  (urpriae ;  and  in  March,  1815,  agaio  aorren. 
dtmd  to  the  American*.  Thig  aid  futt  ia  aa  much  noted  for  enortnily  and  crime,  ae  for  any 
CSod  eiet  derived  from  it  by  the  naiiitn  in  occupation.  While  in  the  handa  of  ihe  French, 
vwra  it  no  doubt  of  ita  having  been,  at  timea,  uied  aa  a  priaoo ;  ita  cloaa  and  impregnable 
hK,  AHgeoDi,  where  light  waa  not  admitted,  and  where  remained,  for  many  yean  dier,  clear 
W^      tMeea,  and  a  part  of  the  ready  itatrumena  for  ezecutioo,  oi  for  murder.    During  tbe  AoMii 


dladlei 

wield  tbe  bloodi ,._, 

ce,  and  the  moat  anbolr 
■Oom  between  them  and  offlcen  of  (be  hialwet  rank,  amiJed  upon  and  countenanced. 
Hare,  in  their  atrongliald,  like  a  neat  of  Tulturea,  aaeurety,  for  aeven  yean,  tbcf  aallied 
falh  and  preyed  upon  the  diatani  aettlemenia  at  the  Mohawki  and  Suaquebannahi.  It  waa 
Iba  depat  oTlfaeir  plunder;  there  they  planned  their  fonya,  and  there  the;  ratunnd  to  leaat, 
^til  the  boor  of  aetian  came  again. 

"  Fort  Niagara  ia  in  the  aiaie  oTNew  York,  and  atanda  oo  a  poiat  of  land  at  the  nrandi 
of  dte  Niagara  lirer.  Il  ia  a  traditioDary  atoi;,  that  the  maaa  huuae,  which  ia  a  very  atrong 
bnildinf  and  the  laigeat  in  the  firt,  waa  erected  by  atntagetn.  A  eunatderable,  though  not 
poweriu]  body  of  French  troope,  bad  aitived  at  the  point.  Their  force  wia  infeiior  to  the 
Mtrrounding  Indiana,  of  whom  they  were  kinder  aonte  apprehennona.  They  obuined  con. 
aant  of  the  Indian*  la  build  a  wigwam,  and  induced  ihcm.  with  aome  nf  their  officera,  to 
Mgage  in  an  eitenave  hiinL  The  mautiah  had  been  made  ready,  and,  while  the  Indiana 
ware  abaeat,  the  French  btnlL  When  the  puiiea  returned,  at  night,  they  had  advanced 
■•  br  with  the  work.  M  to  covM-  their  bcea,  and  to  defend  •Suaaeinm  agamit  the  nngea, 
laaM»«f«naltarfci    la jwyirf lhM>,il bwwB>*ffhceafw«wdwM«alwiwhi    Jthad 


in  baadons,  nTines ;  iii  ditch  uid  piekeis;  iii  enrtiini  and  coonteiaeaip;  ita  eorered wajr, 
drawbridge,  raking-batteriea ;  ita  atone  toweia,  laboratory,  and  magasina ;  ita  meaa-homa, 
barracka,  bakery,  and  blackamith  ahop ;  and,  for  woiabip,  a  chapel,  with  a  laige  ancient 
dial  over  the  door,  to  mark  the  hourly  cotuae  of  dia  aun.  It  waa,  indeed,  a  fitile  ci^  of 
itaelf,  and  for  a  long  period  the  greateat  place  aouth  of  Montreal,  or  weat  of  Albany.  The 
fbrtiiSeationa  originally  covered  a  apace  of  about  eight  acrea.  At  a  few  roda  from  tfaie  barrier 
gate,  waa  the  burying  ground ;  it  waa  filled  with  memorialaof  the  muti^Nlity  of  human  lift; 
and  orer  the  portaia  <^  the  entrance  waa  painted,  in  laige  and  emphatic  chaiactaia,  tha 
word  *  REST.' 

'  *  ^^  It  ia  generally  believed,  that  aome  of  the  diatant  fortreaaea  of  France  ware  aAan  -eon. 
varted  into  atate  priaona,  as  well  aa  for  defenaive  pnrpoaea.  There  waa  much  about  Fort 
Niagara,  to  establish  the  belief  that  it  had  been  uaed  aa  anch.  The  dungeon  of  the  metk 
house,  called  the  black-hole,  waa  a  strong,  dark,  and  dismal  place ;  and  in  one  comer  of 
the  room  waa  fixed  the  apparatus  for  strangling  auch  unhappy  wntchea  aa  fall  under  tba 
displeasure  of  the  despotic  rulera  of  those  daya.  The  walla  of  this  dungaoot  ^oib  top  lo 
bottom,  had  engraved  upon  them  French  names,  and  mementoa  in  that  langmfll^*  Ttmt 
die  prisoners  were  no  common  persona  waa  clear,  aa  the  lacten  and  emblems  were  chiaelM 
OQt  in  good  style.  In  June,  1812,  when  an  attack  waa  momentarily  expected  upon  the  fctt 
by  a  superior  British  force,  a  merchant,  reaident  at  Fort  Niagara,  depoaited  aome  valuabla 
articles  in  this  dungeon.  He  took  occaaion,  one  night,  to  viait  it  with  a  light ;  he  axanuned 
the  walls,  and  there,  among  hundreda  of  French  namea,  he  saw  hia  own  family  name  aifc. 
graved  in  large  let'ers.  He  took  no  notea,  and  baa  no  recollection  of  the  other  namea  ttd 
memorials ;  he  intended  to  repeat  hia  visit,  and  to  axtend  his  examination,  hot  other  avoM 
tiona  caused  the  sul]»}ect  to  be  neglected ;  and  it  waa  not  brought  to  mind  again  until  of  lata 
years,  when  all  was  changed,  ui  further  corroboration  that  Fort  Niagara  had  witoawad 
aeenea  of  guilt  and  foul  murder,  was  the  fiict  that,  in  1805,  it  became  necessary  to  dear  o«t 
an  old  sink  attached  to  the  mess-houae.  The  bonea  of  a  female  were  found  thareinc  eft 
dently,  from  the  place  where  diacovered,  the  victim  of  aome  atrodoua  crime. 

^  There  were  many  legendary  atoriea  about  the  fort  In  the  centre  of  the  maaa-hoow 
waa  a  well  of  water,  but,  it  having  bean  poiaoned  by  aoma  of  tiia  former  oecupanta,  in  ImU 
ter  years  the  water  waa  not  uaed ;  and  it  waa  a  atory  with  the  aoldiefa,  and  believed  faf 
the  auperatiUous,  that  at  midnight  the  headleaa  trunk  of  a  French  general  officer  waa  ofkao 
aeen  sitting  on  the  curb  of  the  old  well,  where  he  had  been  murdered,  and  hii  body  thrown 
in ;  and,  according  to  dreamers  and  money-diggers,  laige  treaauraa,  both  in  gold  and  ailver, 
have  been  buried  in  many  of  the  nooka  and  comen  of  the  old  fort  Many  appBeationi 
uaed  to  be  made  to  the  American  officata,  to  dig  for  money,  and  peraona  have  bam  known 
to  come  from  a  conaiderable  distance  for  that  purpoaa.  The  reqnaata  were,  of  oouna^ 
refused.** 

Roy  ALTON,  taken  from  Hartland  in  181 7;  from  Albany  268  miles. 
Middleport  12,  Gasport  6,  and  Reynales  Basin  7^  miles  E.  from 
Lockport,  are  all  small  villages  on  the  canaL    Royalton  Centre  is  a       | 
small  village  centrally  located     Pop.  8,557.  i 

Somerset,  taken  from  4Iartland  m  1823 ;  from  Albany  280,  from 
Lockport,  NE.,  14  miles.  Somerset  is  a  small  settlement  near  the 
lake  shore.     Pop.  1,741. 

WuEATFiELD,  recently  taken  from  Niagara.  The  village  of  Toaa- 
wanda,  in  Erie  county,  is  partially  on  the  SW.  angle  of  uie  town  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tonawanda  creek,  and  on  the  Knes-of  thefii^ffiUo 
and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  and  Erie  canal.    Pop.  1,048, 

Wilson,  taken  from  Porter  in  1818;  from  Albany  2M  miles. 
Wilson  is  a  small  village,  13  miles  NW.  finom  Lockport,  and  1^  miki 
from  Lake  Ontario,  upon  the  lake  road*    Pop.  I,75i8, 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

Oneida  coukty  was  taken  from  Herkimer  in  1789 ;  since  much  re- 
duced by  the  formation  of  other  counties.  Oneida  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Indian  word  Oneiyuta,  sigtiifying  upright  or  standing  stone. 
Greatest  length  N.  and  S.  47,  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  40  miles. 
From  New  York  NW.  252,  from  Albany  107  miles.  The  surface 
has  just  diversity  and  unevcnness  enough  to  form  a  pleasing  variety, 
and  to  supply  brisk  streams  of  pure  water,  and  a  salubrious  atmos- 

5 here.  Hardly  a  farm  is  without  perpetual  streams  and  brooks, 
^he  northeast  and  southern  parts  approach  a  hilly  character,  a  wa- 
ving surface  with  an  easy  swell ;  the  northwest  part  is  tolerably  level, 
and  the  central  richly  variegated  with  easy  undulations.  The  soil  is 
of  various  qualities,  but  everywhere  rich  and  productive.  The  cot 
ton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on  here  more  extensively 
than  in  any  other  county  in  the  state.  The  Erie  canal  crosses  this 
county,  following  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river  to  Rome,  and 
there  turns  southwestward  into  Madison  county.  This  section  of  the 
canal  is  part  of  the  long  level  69i  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Frankfort  in  Herkimer  county  to  Syracuse  in  Onondaga.  The  route 
of  the  Chenango  canal,  which  unites  the  Susquehannah  river  with  the 
Erie  canal,  leaves  the  latter  at  Utica,  passing  thence  into  the  valley 
of  the  Oriskany,  and  thence  follows  the  same  into  the  county  of  Mad- 
ison. Another  canal  is  also  commenced,  uniting  the  Black  river  with 
the  Erie  canal ;  it  leaves  the  latter  at  Rome,  and  follows  thence  up 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  crosses  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  of  the  same  and  the  Black  river  in  the  town  of  Boonville. 
Parts  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady,  and  Utica  and  Syracuse  railroads, 
are  in  this  county.  The  county  buildings  are  located  at  Whitesbo- 
rough,  Utica,  and  Rome.  The  county  is  divided  into  25  towns  and 
the  city  of  Utica.     Pop.  85,345. 

Annsville,  taken  from  Lee,  Florence,  Camden,  and  Vienna,  in 
1823;  from  Albany  112,  from  Rome  NW.  10  miles.  Pop.  1,765. 
Taberg  is  a  small  post  village. 

Augusta,  organized  in  1798,  and  settled  in  1794;  Oriskany  Falls 
or  Cascty  Hollow,  21  miles,  and  Augusta  18  miles  SW.  from  Utica, 
are  small  villaffes.  The  Oriskany  Falls,  a  cascade  of  50  or  60  fi^et, 
are  at  Casety  Hollow.  The  Chenango  canal  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage.    Knox's  Comers  is  a  small  settlement.     Pop.  2,175. 

Boonville,  taken  from  Leyden  of  Lewis  county  in  1805 ;  JIW. 
from  Albany  110  miles.  Boonville,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
on  the  Black  river  road,  26  miles  N.  from  Utica,  contains  about  40 
dwellings.     Ava  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  5.519. 

Bridge  WATER,  organized  in  1797  as  part  of  Herkimer  county ;  from 
Albany  81  miles.  Bridgewater,  an  incorporated  village  upon  the 
Unadilla  river,  18  miles  S.  from  Utica,  has  about  40  dwellings.  Pop. 
1,418. 
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Camden,  taken  from  Mexico  in  Oswego  county  in  1799 ;  from  Al- 
bany 127  miles.  Tliis  town  was  settled  about  1808  by  New  England 
farmers.  Camden,  17  miles  NW.  of  Rome,  was  incorporated  in  1834, 
and  contains  about  50  dwellings.  West  Camden  is  a  post-otRce. 
Pop.  2,329. 

Dbebfield,  organized  in  1798 ;  from  Albany  100  miles.  Deerfield 
village  is  connected  with  Utica  by  a  causeway  a  mile  in  length,  and 
a  bridge  across  the  Mohawk,  \orth  Gage  is  a  post-offico.  Pop, 
3,120.     The  swil  on  the  river  flais  in  this  town  is  of  greiii  fertility. 

Florence,  ihc  NW.  town  of  Uie county,  was  taken  from  Camden 
in  1805 ;  from  Albany  121,  from  Rome  28,  and  from  Utica  43  miles. 
Pop.  1,250. 

Flovd,  taken  from  Steuben  as  part  of  Herkimer  county  in  1796; 
from  Albany  100  miles.  Floyd's  Comers  is  a  small  settlement  13 
miles  JVVV.  from  Utica.  This  town  was  named  after  William  Floyd, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Pop.  1,741. 


Distant  view  of  Hamilton  College,  KirMand. 

KiRKLAKD  was  taken  from  Paris  in  1827.  It  was  settled  by  Mosei 
Foote,  Esq.,  in  company  with  ten  families,  in  1787.  It  has  a  fertile 
soil,  and  its  surface  is  di%'eraified  with  hills  and  valleys.  Pop.  2,084. 
Clinton,  the  principal  settlement  in  this  town,  is  0  miles  from  Utica, 
on  the  Chenango  canal.  The  village  consists  of  about  50  dwellings, 
1  Congregational,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist  church,  2  academies, 
and  2  seminaries  for  females.  The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Hamilton  college  buildings  as  seen  from  the  canal  m 
Clinton  village,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  dintant,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  commanding  eminence  westward  of  the  Oriskany  valley,  over- 
looking the  village,  having  a  delightful  distant  prospect,  "f  he  col- 
lege buildings  consist  of  tiiree  stone  buildings  four  stories  high,  for 
study,  lodging-rooms,  a  chapel.  President's  dwelling-house,  boarding 
and  servants'  house,  and  41  acres  of  land.  This  institution  was  estab- 
lished in  1612.  The  original  cost  of  the  college  grounds  and  build- 
ings was  about  $80,000.  "  The  college  in  1834  raited  by  subscrip- 
46 
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tioD  the  sum  of  960,000 ;  forming  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  officers.  William  H.  Maynard,  who  died  in  Sept.  ISSS, 
bequeathed  to  it  830.000,  to  endow  a  professorship  of  law  ;  and  S. 
N.  Dexter,  Emj.,  of  Whitestown,  in  1836,  gave  •15,000  for  widowing 
a  professorship." 

The  annexed  is  a  view  of  the  "Clinton  Liberal  Institute"  in  the 
village  of  Clinton.     This  building  is  built  of  gray  stone  06  by  53  feet, 


Clinton  Liberal  ItutiittU,  Kirkland. 


four  stories  in  height  beudes  the  basement.  The  buildine  for  the  fe- 
male  department  is  of  wood,  40  by  35  feet,  3  stories.  This  institu- 
tion was  incorporated  in  1834,  and  placed  under  the  viaitaUon  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Universitv  in  1836. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  from  whom  this  town  derives  its  name, 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  of  Norwich,  ConnecticuL  This 
devoted  missionary  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  Mr.  Wheelock'a 
school,  and  afterward  finished  his  educatiun  at  the  college  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  1765.  The  next  year,  (1768,)  he 
commenced  his  mission  among  the  Oneidas,  laboring  and  living  with 
them  and  endearing  himself  to  them  by  his  atlcntion  and  efforts  to  do 
them  good.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
Six  Nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas,  who  were  mostly  un- 
der the  influence  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  joined  the  British  cause.  The  in- 
testine war  which  now  took  place  forced  Mr,  Kirkland  to  remove 
his  family  from  this  region,  but  he  himself  continued  his  labors  among 
the  Oneidas  as  opportunities  offered,  and  by  his  influence  a  firm  friend- 
ship was  maintained  between  ihem  and  the  Americans.  During  a 
portion  of  the  war  he  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  American  forces 
in  the  vicinity ;  he  also  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Sullivan, 
bi  1T79,  through  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  state  of  New  York,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  valuable  services  during  the  revolution,  pranted  to 
him  the  lands  lying  in  the  town  of  Kirkland,  known  as  Kirkland's 

t latent,  upon  a  portion  of  which,  Hamilton  College  stands.  To  these 
uids  he  removed  his  family  in  17S3,  and  fixed  his  residence  near  the 
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Tillage  of  Clinton,  where  he  continued  till  hii  death,  March  38th, 
1808,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
land  among  the  Oneidas,  were  in  many  instances  attended  with  hap- 
py consequences ;  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  ultimately  professed 
to  believe  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  many  of  them  appeared  de- 
voted Christians,  among  whom  was  the  venerable  chief  Skcnandoa. 
About  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Kirkland  conceived  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing a  seminary  which  should  be  accessible  to  the  Indian  youth 
as  well  as  the  whites.  Through  his  exertions  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration was  obtained  for  the  institution  in  1793,  under  the  name  of 
•*  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy."  In  1794  a  building  was  erected, 
which  for  many  years  afterward  continued  to  be  known  as  Oneida 
Hall^  till  the  seminary  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  college,  with  the 
stvle  of  Hamilton  college.  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  generous  benefactor 
of  this  institution,  and  expended  much  of  his  time  and  means  in  pro- 
moting its  interests. 

The  following  account  of  the  death  of  Skenandoa,  the  Oneida 
chief,  and  the  ^  white  man's  friend,"  was  published  in  the  Utica  Pa- 
triot, March  19th,  1816.    In  a  few  particulars  it  is  abridged. 

'*  Died  at  his  residence,  neir  Oneida  Castle,  on  Mondajr,  11th  inst.,  Skenandoa,  the  ceL 
ebrated  Oneida  chief,  aged  110  yean :  well  known  in  the  wan  which  occurred  while  we 
were  British  colonies,  and  in  the  content  which  issued  in  our  independence,  as  the  undevi. 
ating  friend  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  was  very  savage  and  addicted  to 
drunkenneaa*  in  his  youth,  but  by  his  own  reflections  and  the  benevolent  instruction  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  missionary  to  his  tribe,  he  lived  a  reformed  man  fur  more  than 
sixty  yean,  and  died  in  Christian  hope.  From  attachment  to  Mr.  Kirkland  he  had  always 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  buried  near  his  minister  and  father,  that  he  might  (to  use 
his  own  expression,)  *  Go  up  with  him  at  the  great  remrreetion.*  At  the  approach  of  death, 
after  listenin^No  the  preycn  which  were  read  at  his  bed.side  by  his  great-granddaughter, 
he  again  repeated  the  request.  Accordingly,  the  family  of  Mr.  Kirkland  having  received 
information  by  a  runner  that  Skenandoa  was  dead,  in  compliance  with  a  previous  promise, 
aent  assistance  to  the  Indians  that  the  corpse  might  be  carried  to  the  village  of  Clinton  for 
burial.  Divine  service  was  attended  at  the  meeting.house  in  Clinton  on  Wednesday  at  9 
o^clock,  P.  M.  An  address  was  made  to  the  Indians  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  President  of 
Hamilton  college,  which  was  interpreted  by  Judge  Deane,  of  Westmoreland.  Prayer  was 
then  offered  and  appropriate  psalma  sung.  After  service,  the  concoune  which  had  asaem 
Mad  from  respect  to  the  deceased  chief,  or  from  the  siQgalaiity  of  the  occasion,  moved  to 
Che  grave  in  the  following  order  :— 

Students  of  Hamilton  GoUegt, 

CORPSE, 

Indiana, 

Mrs.  Kirkland  and  family, 

Judge  Deane, — Rev.  Dr.  Norton — ^Rev.  Mr.  Ayn, 

Officen  of  Hamilton  College, 

Citiiena. 

**  After  interment,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  deceased,  self-moved,  returned  thsnka, 
through  Judge  Deane  as  interpreter,  to  the  people  for  the  respect  shown  to  his  fiither  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  Mn.  Kirkland  and  family  for  their  kind  and  friendly  attention. 

"  Skcnandoa*8  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust.    His  countenance  was  intelligent, 

*  In  the  year  1755  Skenandoa  was  present  at  a  treaty  made  in  Albany.  At  night  ha 
waa  excessively  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found  himself  in  the  street,  stripped  of  all  his 
ornaments  and  every  article  of  clothing.  His  pride  revolted  at  bis  aelfdegradation,  and  ha 
reaolved  that  be  would  never  again  deliver  himself  over  to  the  power  of  tirmig  water. 
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and  dvpbyed  ■&  the  peeoUar  dignitf  of  in  Indian  cYobL  In  In  jooA  he  was  a  Ixave  and 
inirepid  warrior,  and  in  hia  riper  yean  one  of  the  noblest^  coanaeilora  among  the  Neith 
American  tribes ;  be  poeeeased  a  vigforooa  mind,  and  was  alike  sagacious,  active,  and  perse, 
wing.  As  an  enemjr,  he  was  terrible.  As  a  friend  and  ally,  he  was  mild  and  gentle  ia 
Ui  disposition,  and  faiihfbi  to  his  engagements.  His  Tigilance  once  preserved  iram  massa. 
era  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  little  settlement  at  German  Fiats.  In  the  revolutionary  war  his 
influence  induced  the  Oneidas  to  take  up  arms  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Among  the  In- 
diana he  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  '  white  man's  friend.* 

**  Although  be  could  speak  but  little  English,  and  in  his  extreme  old  age  waa  blind,  yat 
hia  company  was  sou^t.  In  conversation  he  was  highly  decorous ;  evincing  that  he  had 
profiled  by  seeing  civilized  and  polished  society,  and  by  mingling  with  good  company  in 
nii  better  days. 

**  To  a  friend  who  called  on  him  a  short  time  since,  he  thus  expressed  himself  by  an  in- 
terpreter: *1  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The  winds  of  an  hundred  winters  have  whistled 
through  my  branches ;  I  am  dead  at  the  top.  Xhe  generation  to  which  I  belonged  have 
run  away  and  left  me :  why  I  live,  the  Great  Good  Spirit  only  knows.  Pray  to  my  Jesaa 
that  I  may  have  patience  to  wait  for  my  appointed  time  to  die.* 

**  Honored  Chief!  His  prayer  was  answered ;  he  was  cheerful  and  resigned  to  the  last. 
For  several  years  he  kept  his  dress  for  the  grave  prepared.  Once  and  again,  and  again,  he 
came  to  Clinton  to  die :  longing  that  his  soul  might  be  with  Christ,  and  his  body  in  the 
narrow  house  near  his  beloved  Christian  teacher.  While  the  ambitious  but  vulgar  great, 
look  principally  to  sculptured  monuments  and  to  riches  in  the  fcmple  of  earthly  fame ; 
Skenandoa,  in  the  spirit  of  the  only  real  nobility,  stood  with  his  loins  girded,  waiting  the 
eoming  of  the  Lord.** 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the 
Hamilton  College  grave-yard : — 

**  SuuYAXDOA.  This  monument  is  erected  by  the  NomTRnui  MrssiONimT  SoctErr,  in 
testimony  of  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  Skenandoa,  who  died  in  the  peace  and  hope 
of  the  gospel,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1816.  Wise,  eloquent,  and  brave,  he  long  swayed 
the  councils  of  his  tribe,  whose  confidence  and  affection  he  eminently  enjoyed.  In  the 
war  which  placed  the  Canadas  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  he  waa  actively  engaged 
M|ainst  the  French :  in  that  of  the  revolution,  he  espoused  that  of  the  colonies,  and  ever 
merward  remained  a  firm  fnend  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirkland  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  having  exhibited  uieir  power  in 
a  long  hfe  adorned  by  every  Christian  virtue,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  at  the  advanced  age  of 
hundred  years.** 


**  H.  S.  E.  Axel  Backus,  STD.,  vir  pietate  insignis  omni  doctrina  excultus,  Evangelii 
niniater  fervidus  et  preclarus  Collegii  Hamiltonensis  fuit  Preses  semper  dilligentiasimus 
at  alumnis  carissimus.  In  eo,  summa  in  hominea  benevolentia,  misericordia  incomipta 
fidea,  nudaque  Veritas :  coi^ux  supentes  dolet.  Et  omnes  quibus  vivens  ille  fuit  natoa. 
Lugcnt  et  plorant. — Memorie  Prssidis  dilectissimi  et  venerandi,  cnratores  Collegii  Hamii. 
tonensis  :  Hoc  monumentum  proeuerunt. — Ecclesie  apud  Bethlem,  Conn.,  Pastor  Annos 
zzii.  Coll.  Ham.  Praraes  iv.— De  vita  decessit  Die  Dec.  duodetricesimo.  Anno  Domini, 
MDCCCXVL    ^t.  UI.** 

[Here  lies  buried,  Axel  Backus,  DD.,  a  man  of  remarkable  piety  and  learning,  a  xealous 
minister  of  the  gospel,  a  distinguiihed  President  of  Hamilton  College  ;  a  man  of  extraor. 
dinary  diligence,  and  greatly  endeared  to  the  members  of  the  institution.  In  him  were 
consipicuoufl  the  highest  benevolence  towards  his  fellow  men,  uncorruptible  integrity,  and 
uncompromising  truth.  His  wife  survives  to  lament  his  loss  :  and  all  who  knew  him  mourn 
also.  The  corporation  of  Hamilton  College  have  erected  this  monument  to  the  memory  of 
their  beloved  and  venerated  Preaident.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bethlem,  Coim., 
S3  yean.  President  of  Hamilton  College,  4.  He  departed  this  Ufe  December  28th,  AD. 
1816,  aged  52  years.] 


**  H.  S.  Quod  potuit  mori  Sethi  Norton,  A.M.,  Linguaram  Professoris  in  CoUegio  Ham. 
iltonensi ;  Sui  brevem  vitc  cunum  Literis  deditus  cum  magno  studio  PrBceptoris  Peritisai. 
nus  et  carissimus  cucurrit.  Et  in  mediis  laboribus  maximo  sui  desiderio  subita  morti  sue 
ovhuit  Dec.  7ih,  1818,  ^tatis  Anno  40.  Linguariim  fuit  Professor  Annos  6.  Curatores 
Collegii  Hamiltonensis  Hoe  monumentum  ponendum  caraverunt.'' 
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f*^  Here  is  bnried  all  that  was  mortal  of  Seth  Norton,  M.A.,  Profeasor  of  Languagea  in 
Hamilton  College.  Devoted  ^to  learning,  he  ran  hia  brief  career  with  great  zeal  aa  an  in. 
atnictor,  skilful  and  endeared  to  all.  In  the  midst  of  his  labors,  he  was  overtaken  by  sud- 
den  death,  to  the  great  lamentation  of  those  who  knew  him.  He  died  JOecember  7,  1818, 
in  the  40th  year  df  his  age.  He  was  Professor  of  Languages  during  six  yean.  The  oor- 
poration  of  Hamilton  College  have  erected  this  monument."] 

Lee,  taken  from  Western  in  1811 ;  from  Albany  115,  from  Rome 
N.  8  miles.  Stokes  or  Nisbet's  Corners  and  Portage  are  villages, 
Lee  and  Delta  post-ofSces.     Pop.  2,936. 

Marcy,  taken  from  Deerfield  in  1832 ;  from  Utica  NW.  centrally 
distant  7  miles.     Pop.  1,799. 

Marshall,  taken  from  Kirkland  in  1819;  from  Albany  110,  from 
Rome  S.  16  miles.  Marshall,  Canning,  and  Deans ville  are  post  vil- 
lages. The  Watcrville  branch  of  the  Oriskany  falls  here  within  half 
a  mile  50  feet.  There  is  in  the  valley  a  remnant  of  the  Brothertown 
Indians,  some  of  whom  are  comparatively  civilized  and  wealthy. 
Pop.  2,251. 

New  Hartford,  taken  from  Whitestown  in  1827 ;  from  Albany 
100  miles.  New  Hartford,  a  substantial  village  near  the  line  of  the 
Chenango  canal,  4  miles  SW.  from  Utica,  contains  about  100  dwel- 
lings, a  number  of  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Middle 
Settlement,  6i  miles  from  Utica,  is  a  small  settlement.     Pop.  3,819. 

Jedediah  Sanger,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  village 
of  New  Hartford.  "  He  possessed  an  active,  vigorous,  and  enter- 
prising mind,  governed  and  controlled  by  unimpeachable  integrity, 
and  a  high  sense  of  moral  obligation,  placed  him  at  once  in  a  con- 
spicuous station  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  Immediately 
alter  his  establishment,  he  erected  a  grist-mill  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent paper-mill  in  the  village  of  New  Hartford,  then  the  second  mill 
established  in  the  vicinity.  By  a  judicious  and  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  emigrants,  and  particularly  mechanics,  he  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  village,  which,  for  many  years,  contested  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority and  importance  with  any  of  her  neighbors.  The  office  of 
first  judge  of  Oneida  county  he  continued  to  hold  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  the  year  1810.  He  several  times  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
legislature,  and  in  the  various  offices  in  which  he  was  called  to  act, 
served  with  equal  credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  community. 
To  his  beneficence  the  Episcopal  church  in  New  Hartford  is  indebted 
for  a  vuluable  permanent  fund  to  aid  in  the  support  of  its  minister.** 

The  Rev.  Dan  Bradley  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  this  place  in 
1791,  and  continued  his  care  of  the  church  lor  several  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion of  his  induction  to  the  pastoral  office,  according  to  a  custom 
which  sounds  singular  in  our  ears,  but  which  was  introduced  from 
New  England,  the  exercises  were  concluded  by  an  ordination  halL 

The  following  anecdote,  having  a  connection  with  the  first  court 
held  in  this  count\%  is  taken  from  a  publication  in  a  pamphlet  form  by 
William  Tracy,  Esq.,  entitled  "*  Notices  of  Men  and  Events,  connect* 
ed  with  the  early  history  of  Oneida  county :" — 
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**  On  the  19th  of  Janimy,  1793,  an  aet  wu  paaed  antlioriiiiv  «^eiy  iltcfBate  ttrm  of 
'die  court  of  common  pleu  of  Herkimer  eounty  to  be  held  at  auch  place  in  Whiteatowa, 
aa  abouki  by  the  courta  be  directed  bjr  orden  to  bo  entered  in  the  minntea.  Thefint  coort 
held  in  this  county  under  this  provinion  waa  held  in  a  barn,  in  New  Hartford,  belo^gii^  to 
the  Ute  Judge  San^rer,  (New  Hartford  then  forming  a  part  of  the  town  of  WhitestownJ  is 
the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  1793,  Judge  Staring  presiding,  and  the  late  Judge  Plait, 
then  clerk  of  the  county  of  Oneida,  officiating  as  clerk.  The  sherifT  of  Herkimer  county 
at  that  day  waa  a  Colonel  Colbraiih— an  Irishman,  who,  in  the  war,  hod  done  some  aefvice 
to  bia  adopted  country,  and  had  acquired  his  title  as  a  militia  officer  since  the  peace.  Hii 
education  had  not  been  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  the  usages  of  what  is  techni> 
eaily  called  f^ood  society  ;  and  indued,  his  manners  bore  unequivocal  evidence  that  they 
priginate-d  from  a  native  mind  of  genuine  good  humor  and  a  most  capacious  aoul,  rather 
than  from  the  arhitrar>'  ml'  i^  of  n  pr*iU'!<8or  of  polite  breeding.  A  gentleman  who  attended 
the  court  as  a  spoctaior  infonncd  mc  tiiat  the  day  was  one  of  the  damp,  chilly  daya  we  fire- 
quently  have  in  October,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  and  when  it  waa  nearly  night,  in  Older 
to  comfort  themselves  in  their  by  no  means  very  well  appointed  court.room,  and  to  keep 
their  vital  blood  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  would  continue  to  circulate,  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar  had  induced  the  sherifT  to  procure  from  a  neighboring  inn  a  jug  of  qnr- 
ila.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  waa  before  the  invention  of  temperance  aocietiea,  and 
we  may  not,  therefore,  pass  too  haaty  an  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  meaaure.  Upon 
the  jug  appearing  in  court,  it  was  passed  around  the  bar  table,  and  each  of  the  learned 
coanaellors  in  his  turn  upraised  the  elegant  veasel  and  decanted  into  hia  mouth,  by  the  nm. 
pleat  proceas  imaginable,  ao  much  aa  he  deemed  a  aufficient  doae  of  the  deliciona  fluid. 
While  the  operation  waa  going  on,  the  dignitariea  on  the  bench,  who  were  oo  donbt  anf. 
lering  quite  aa  much  from  the  chillineai  of  the  weather  aa  their  brethren  of  the  bar,  had  a 
little  Gonaultaiion,  when  the  first  Judge  announced  to  the  audience  thatl^  court  aaw  no 
reaaon  why  they  ahould  continue  to  hold  open  there  any  longer  and  freeze  to  death,  and 
desired  the  crier  forthwith  to  adjonm  the  court.  Before,  however,  thia  fiinctionary  could 
commence  with  a  single,  *  Hear  ye,'  Colonel  Colbraith  jumped  up,  catching,  as  he  raae,  the 
jug  from  the  lawyer  who  waa  complimenting  ila  contenia,  and  hoMii^  it  up  towards  the 
bench,  hastily  ejaculated — *  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Judge— don't  ac^oum  yet — take  a  little  gin. 
Judge — that  Will  keep  you  warm — *tant  time  to  adjourn  yet  ;*  and  auiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  banded  his  Honor  the  jug.  It  appeared  that  there  waa  force  in  the  SherifTa  ad. 
nee ;  for  the  order  to  a4joum  was  revoked,  and  the  busineaa  went  on."  * 

Paris  was  taken  from  Whitestown  in  1792 ;  from  Albany  85  miles. 
This  town  was  named  by  the  inhabitants  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  kindness  of  >ir.  Isaac  Paris,  a  merchant  of  Fort  Plain, 
who  in  the  year  of  scarcity,  1789,  supplied  them  with  Virginia  com 
on  a  liberal  credit,  and  finally  accepted  payment  in  such  produce  as 
they  were  enabled  to  supply.  Famine  is  now  the  least  dreaded  here 
of  all  evils.  Paris  Hill  has  about  30  dwellings.  Paris  Furnace  and 
Paris  Hollow  are  small  villages.  Sauquoit,  on  the  creek  9  miles  south 
from  Utica,  is  a  manufacturing  village,  containing  about  100  dwel- 
Imgs.  Near  this  village  is  a  burning  spring.  Large  quantities  of 
limestone  are  obtained  here,  and  used  for  building  materials  at  Utica 
and  elsewhere.     Pop.  2,844. 

Remsen,  taken  from  Norway  in  1798  ;  bounds  since  altered ;  from 
Albany  100  miles.  Settlements  were  made  in  this  town  in  1798  by 
22  families.  Remsen  village,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  is  17 
miles  north  from  Utica.     rop.  1,648. 

Rome,  one  of  the  shiretowns  of  Oneida  county,  was  incorporated  in 
1796.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  level  or  gently  undulating, 
and  watered  by  the  Mohawk  river,  and  by  Wood  and  Fish  creeks. 
The  village  of  Rome,  occupying  the  site  of  old  Fort  Stanwix,  was 
incorporated  in  1819.  The  two  first  white  families  who  located 
themselves  at  this  spot,  were  those  of  two  men  from  German  Flats, 
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oamed  Roof  wad  Brodock,  who  settled  at  the  landing  place  on  the 
Mohawk  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stanwtx,  to  g&in  a  livelihood  by 
aesiating  in  the  transportation  of  goods  destined  for  the  Indian  trade, 
acrois  the  carrying  place  from  tlie  river  to  Wood  creek.  They  held 
no  title  to  their  lands,  but  occupied  them  under  a  contract  for  their 
purchase  from  Oliver  Delancy,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Oriskany 
patent,  who  was  afterward  attainted  of  treason.  This  little  outpost, 
however,  was  broken  up  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  first 
regular  settlement  of  Rome  was  by  emigrants  from  the  New  England 
states. 


Smithem  view  of  Rome. 

The  above  is  a  southern  view  of  part  of  the  village  as  viewed  from 
the  railroad  track.  The  building  seen  on  the  richt  naving  four  chim- 
neys is  but  a  tew  yards  distant  trom  the  central  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  old  furl,  the  cellar  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  The 
Black  river  citnal  passes  a  few  rods  this  side  of  the  buildings  seen  in 
the  engraving ;  the  Erie  canal  is  about  half  a  tniie  westward  of  the 
village.  Mohawk  river  and  Wood  creek,  at  this  place,  approach 
within  a  mile  of  each  other ;  in  1797,  a  canal  was  completed  between 
the  two  streams,  thus  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  with 
^ose  of  Lake  Oilario.  The  village  consists  of  upwards  of  800 
dwellings,  2  Presbyterian,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist 
church,  an  academy  incorporated  in  1835,  a  bank,  printing  office 
and  a  numbf^r  of  select  schools.  The  United  States  arsenal  anb 
barracks,  sufficient  for  a  regiment,  were  erected  here  in  1813,  under 
the  direction  of  Mai.  James  Daliiba.  Rome  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit level  between  trie  ocean  and  Lake  Ontario,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  above  tide  at  Albany ;  lat  43°  12' ;  long.  1°  27'  W. 
from  New  York.  Distant  from  Afbany  112,  from  Utica  18  miles. 
Pop.  5,880. 

Fort  Stanwix,  named  from  Gen.  Stanwix,  was  originally  erected 
in  the  year  1758,  during  the  French  war.  It  occunied  a  pontim 
commanding  the  carrying  place  between  the  navigable  waters  of  tha 
Mohawk  and  Wood  credi,  and  was  regarded  as  we  key  to  the  com* 
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munication  between  Canada  and  the  settlements  on  the  Mc^wk. 
**  It  was  originally  a  square  fort,  having  four  bastions  surmounted  by 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  with  a  covert  way  and  glacis.  In  the  centre 
of  the  ditch  a  row  of  perpendicular  pickets  was  planted,  and  another 
horizontal  row  fixed  around  the  ramparts.  But  although  the  princi- 
pal fortress  had  been  erected  at  the  enormous  expense  for  those  times 
of  t266,400,  yet  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  the 
whole  was  in  ruins.  On  the  incursion  of  Burgoyne  from  Montreal 
towards  Albany,  a  detachment  of  the  invading  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  St.  Leger,  consisting  of  200  British  troops,  a  regiment 
of  loyalists,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians  under  Brant,  the  great  cap- 
tain of  the  Six  Nations,  w*ent  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  4hen  to  Osweso, 
and  from  thence  to  Fort  Stanwix.  From  this  point  it  was  intended 
to  pass  down  the  Mohawk  and  join  the  forces  of  Burgoyne  at  Albany. 
Gen.  Schuyler,  who  had  the  command  of  the  northwestern  frontier, 
sent  Col.  Dayton  to  repair  the  works  at  Fort  Stanwix.  He  seems  to 
have  done  little  towards  effecting  this  object ;  he  however  thought 
proper  to  change  its  name  to  Fort  Schuyler,  which  name  it  retained 
during  the  war.  Gen.  Peter  Gansevoort  was  afterward  sent  to 
supply  his  place.  On  the  3d  of  August,  Col.  St  Leger  arrived  be- 
fore the  fort  with  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  a  motley  collection 
of  British  regulars,  Hessians,  Tories,  and  about  one  thousand  Indians. 
The  garrison,  under  Col.  Gansevoort,  consisted  of  about  750  men. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  St.  Leger  sent  a  fla^  into  the  fort  with  a  mani- 
festo, advising  submission  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  and  denouncing 
severe  vengeance  against  those  who  should  continue  in  their  *  unnatu- 
ral rebellion.'  This  manifesto  produced  no  effect  on  the  brave  garri- 
son, who  had  determined  to  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity. 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  [see  Whitestown,]  when  Gen. 
Herkimer  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  a  diversion  was 
made  in  his  favor,  by  a  sortie  of  250  men,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Willet.  Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  Willet's  movements,  that 
£Br  John  Johnson  and  his  regiment,  who  lay  near  the  fort  with  his 
Indian  allies,  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  amount  of  spoil  found  in 
the  enemy's  camp  was  so  great  that  Willet  sent  hastily  for  wagons 
to  convey  it  away.  The  spoil  thus  captured,  twenty  wagon  loads, 
consisted  of  camp  equipage,  clothing,  blankets,  stores,-  &c.,  five 
British  standards,  and  tlie  baggage  and  papers  of  most  of  the  officers. 
For  this  brilliant  exploit,  congress  directed  that  Col.  Willet  should  be 
presented  with  an  elegant  sword  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

The  siege  of  the  fort  still  continued,  and  the  -situation  of  the  garri- 
son, though  not  desperate,  began  to  be  somewhat  critical.  Col.  Wil- 
let and  Maj.  Stockwell  readily  undertook  the  hazardous  mission  of 
passing  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  arouse  their  countrymen  to  their 
relief.  After  creeping  on  their  hands  and  knees  through  the  enemy's 
encampment,  and  adopting  various  arts  of  concealment,  they  pursued 
their  way  through  swamps  and  pathless  woods,  until  they  arrived 
safely  at  German  Flats,  and  from  thence  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Gen.  Schuyler;  then  commanding  the  American  army  at  Stillwater 
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GeiL  Arnold  was  immediately  despatched  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
relief  of  CoL  Gansevoort*  As  he  was  advancing  up  the  Mohawk, 
he  captured  a  tory  by  the  name  of  Hon-yost  Schuyler,  who  being  a 
spy,  was  condemned  to  death.  Hon-yost  "  was  one  of  the  coarsest 
and  most  ignorant  men  in  the  valley,  appearing  scarce  half  removed 
from  idiocy ;  and  yet  there  was  no  small  share  of  shrewdness  in  his 
character."  He  was  promised  his  life  if  he  would  go  to  the  enemy, 
particularly  the  Indians,  and  alarm  them  by  announcing  that  a  large 
army  of  the  Americans  was  in  full  march  to  destroy  them,  &c.  Hon- 
yost  being  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Indians,  gladly  accepted  the 
ofier ;  one  of  his  brothers  was  detained  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelitv, 
and  was  to  be  hung  if  he  proved  treacherous.  A  friendly  Oneida 
Indian  was  let  into  the  secret,  and  cheerfully  embarked  in  the  design. 
Upon  Hon-yost's  arrival,  he  told  a  lamentable  story  of  his  being 
taken  by  Arnold,  and  of  his  escape  from  being  hanged.  He  showed 
them  also  several  shot-holes  in  his  coat,  which  he  said  were  made  by 
bullets  fired  at  him  when  making  his  escape.  Knowing  the  character 
of  the  Indians,  he  communicated  his  intelligence  to  them  in  a  mysteri- 
ous and  imposing  manner.  When  asked  the  number  of  men  whicli  Ar- 
nold had,  he  shook  his  head  mysteriously  and  pointed  upward  to  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  These  reports  spreaid  rapidly  through  the  camps. 
Meantime  the  friendly  Oneida  arrived  with  a  belt  and  confirmed  what 
Hon-yost  had  said,  hinting  that  a  bird  had  brought  him  intelligence 
of  great  moment  On  his  way  to  the  camp  of  u\e  besiegers  he  had 
fallen  in  with  two  or  three  Indians  of  his  acquaintance,  who  readily 
engaged  in  furthering  his  design.  These  sagacious  fellows  dropped 
into  the  camp  as  if  by  accident :  they  spoke  of  warriors  in  great  num- 
bers rapidly  advancing  against  them.  The  Americans,  it  was  stated, 
did  not  wish  to  injure  the  Indians,  but  if  they  continued  with  the 

*  A  short  time  previous  to  the  investment  of  the  fortress  the  following  singular  incident 
occurred. — "  Capt.  Greg  went  with  two  of  his  soldiers  into  the  woods  a  short  distance  to 
•hoot  pigeons  ;  a  party  of  Indians  started  suddenly  from  concealment  in  the  bushes,  shot 
them  all  down,  tomahawked  and  scalped  them,  and  left  them  for  dead.  The  captain,  aAer 
some  time  revived,  and  perceiving  his  men  were  killed,  himself  robbed  of  his  scalp,  and 
BofTering  extreme  agony  from  his  numerous  wounds,  made  an  effort  to  move  and  lay  his 
bleeding  head  on  one  of  the  dead  bodies,  expecting  soon  to  expire.  A  faithful  dog  who 
accompanied  him  manifested  great  agitation,  and  in  the  tenderest  manner  licked  hit 
wounds,  which  afforded  him  great  relieffrom  exquisite  distress.  He  then  directed  the  dog, 
as  if  a  human  being,  to  go  in  search  of  some  person  to  come  to  his  rehef.  The  animal, 
with  every  appearance  of  anxiety,  ran  about  a  mile,  when  he  met  with  two  men  fishing  in 
the  river,  and  endeavored  in  the  moet  moving  manner,  by  whining  and  piteous  cries,  to 
prevail  on  them  to  follow  him  into  the  woods.  Struck  with  the  singular  conduct  of  the  d<^, 
they  were  induced  to  follow  him  part  of  the  way,  but  fearing  some  decoy,  or  danger,  they 
were  about  to  return,  when  the  dog,  fixing  his  eyes  on  them,  renewed  his  entreaties  by  hif 
cries,  and  taking  hold  of  their  clothes  with  his  teeth,  prevailed  on  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
fatal  spot.  Such  was  the  remarkable  fidelity  and  sagacity  of  this  animal.  Capt.  Greg  was 
immediately  carried  to  the  fort,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed ;  he  was  afterward  re- 
moved to  our  hospital,  and  put  under  my  care.  He  was  a  most  frightful  spectacle,  the 
whole  of  his  scalp  was  removed  ;  in  two  places  on  the  fore  part  of  his  hoad,  the  tomahawk 
bad  penetrated  through  the  skull ;  there  was  a  wound  on  his  back  with  the  same  instnu 
ment,  besides  a  wound  in  his  side  and  another  through  his  arm  by  a  musket  ball.  This 
unfortunate  man,  after  suffering  extremely  for  a  long  time,  finally  recovered,  and  appeared 
ti>  be  wril  satisfied  in  having  his  scalp  restored  to  him,  though  ttncovend  with  uir."^ 
Thachtr't  Military  Journal. 
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British  they  must  all  share  one  common  fate.  The  Indians  were 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  determined  on  an  immediate  flight,  bong 
already  disgusted  with  the  British  service.  Col.  St  Leger  exhorted, 
argued,  and  made  enticing  oflfers  to  the  Indians  to  remain,  but  all  in 
vam.  He  attempted  to  get  them  drunk,  but  they  refused  to  drink. 
When  he  found  them  determined  to  go,  he  urged  them  to  move  in 
the  rear  of  his  army ;  but  they  charged  him  with  a  design  to  sacri- 
fice them  to  his  safety.  In  a  mixture  of  rage  and  despair,  he  broke 
up  his  encampment  with  such  haste,  that  he  left  his  tents,  cannon,  and 
stores  to  the  oesieged.  The  friendly  Oneida  accompanied  the  flying 
army,  and  being  naturally  a  wag,  he  engaged  his  companions  who 
were  in  the  secret,  to  repeat  at  proper  intervals  the  cry,  **  They  are 
coming  !  they  are  coming  r  This  appalling  cry  quickened  the  flight 
of  the  fugitives  wherever  it  was  heard.  The  soldiers  threw  away 
their  packs ;  and  the  commanders  took  care  not  to  be  in  the  rear. 
After  much  fatigue  and  mortification,  they  finally  reached  Oneida 
Lake ;  and  there  probably,  for  the  first  time,  felt  secure  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  enemies.  From  this  place  St  Leger  hastened  with 
nis  scattered  forces  back  to  Oswego,  and  thence  to  Montreal. 

Hon-yost,  after  accompanying  the  flying  army  as  far  as  the  estuary 
of  Wood  ci:!eek,  left  them  and  returned  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  gave 
the  first  information  to  Colonel  Gansevoort  of  the  approach  ot  Ar- 
nold. From  thence  he  proceeded  to  German  Flats,  ana  on  presenting 
himself  at  Fort  Dayton  his  brother  was  discharged.  He  soon  after 
rejoined  the  British  standard,  attaching  himsell  to  the  forces  under 
Sir  John  Johnson. 

The  foUowing  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  vil- 
lage graveyard. 

**  In  memory  of  the  Ho!f .  Joshua.  Hathaway,  more  than  40  jean  a  resident  of  this  town. 
He  was  born  at  Sufiield,  Cl,  Aug.  13, 1761 ;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1787,  and  died 
at  Rome,  Dec.  8, 1836. — *  Requiescat  in  pace.* — As  a  husband  and  father,  ever  worthy, 
loTed,  and  Yenerated.  As  a  man  and  Christian,  upright  and  exemplary ;  a  friend  to  the 
needy  and  the  injured ;  and  a  father  in  the  church.  As  a  magistrate  and  judge,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  an  executor  of  justice,  and  maintainer  of  the  truth, '  a  terror  to  eviUdoeis,  and 
praise  to  such  as  did  well.'  As  a  patriot,  he  bore  arms  in  two  wars  for  his  country ;  and 
•ustained  at  all  times  the  cause  of  the  people  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  As  a  citizen,  ever 
active  and  enterprising  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country,  and  among  the  foremost  for 
the  improvement  of  this  favored  portion  of  it ;  to  him  was  assigned  the  honor  of  breakii^ 
ground  on  commencing  that  great  and  beneficial  work,  the  Erie  canal,  July  4th,  1817.  In 
the  various  relations  of  life,  he  fulfilled  its  duties  as  in  the  fear  of  God,  with  faithfulness, 
ability,  and  honesty  of  purpose.    He  died  lamented — *  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.' " 


**  To  the  memory  of  Capt.  Saxtel  PEEKiirs,  who  departed  this  life  at  the  United  States 
arsenal,  Rome,  Dec.  30,  1837,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  when  he  was  but  14  yeare  old,  and  served  nil  its 
independence  was  gained.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Indian  campaign  of  1795, 
under  Gen.  Wayne.  He  also  participated  in,  and  rendered  valuable  services  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain.  After  which,  retiring  from  active  duties,  he  held  for  18  years 
die  station  of  ordnance  storekeeper,  and  died  in  the  public  service.  In  every  situation 
of  hb  life  was  remarkably  exemplified  that  just  sentiment,  *  an  honest  man  is  the  noUot 
work  of  God.'  *• 

Sanoebpield,  taken  from  Paris  in  1795 ;  from  Albany  94,  SW.  from 
Utica  18  miles.    It  was  settled  in  1793,  and  named  after  Judge  Jede- 
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diah  Sao^r,  one  of  the  primitive  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  1S04,  It  waa  annexed  to  Oneida  county.  Waterville,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  contains  about  70  dwellings,  and  is  adorned  by  a 
nandsome  public  square.  Sangerfield  is  a  small  settlement  Poa 
2,251. 

Stevben,  principally  settled  by  Welsh  emigrants,  and  taken  from 
Whitestown  when  part  of  Herkimer  county ;  NW.  from  Albany 
110,  from  Utica  A.  20,  and  from  Rome  NE.  15  miles.     Pop.  1,9BS. 

The  principal  part  of  this  town  was  granted  by  the  state  to  ^roa 
Steuben,  tor  his  services  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  resided 
here  on  his  farm  until  his  death.  He  was  buried  beneath  an  eve^ 
green  lie  had  selected  to  overshadow  his  grave.  Afterward  a  new 
road  was  laid  over  the  spot,  and  his  remains  were  removed  to  a 
neighboring  grove  in  tliis  town,  situated  about  7  miles  NW.  of  the 
Trenton  Falls, 


Grave  of  Baron  Steuben. 

His  grave  is  protected  by  a  neat  monument  erected  in  1826  by 
private  subscription,  and  shown  in  the  above  en?raving.  On  it  is 
the  brief  inscription,  Major  Gemeial  Prbdebick  Williah  Ausustus 
Babon  de  Stel'ben.  Baron  Steuben  resided  in  a  log  house  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  his  burial  place.  He  lived  there  during  the 
summers  and  cultivated  his  farm,  but  in  the  winters  resided  in  Xew 
York.  The  following  sketch  is  from  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary. 
"  PKEDCitcK  Wj(.[.[ix  Biio.v  DE  SrcDiitN,  >  major.genenl  in  ths  Amcricui  timy,  wu 
■  PnuuiHTi  oflicrr,  whu  lerved  amay  yean  in  the  irmiea  of  Frrdcrich  ifar  Gmt.  wu  ooc 
of  his  aids,  and  had  held  ihe  rank  of  lifutenani-gcoenl.  Ha  arrived  in  New  Himpahir* 
from  ManeiltvB  in  Nuvember,  1TT7,  wirh  itrong  ncommenditioiu  to  cunjcren.  He  clainwd 
no  rank,  and  only  rrqueited  pcrminion  to  render  ai  a  tolunlser  what  Mrriee*  he  could  to 
the  American  arniy.  He  «rai  aoon  appointed  Is  the  dKm  of  inapeelor^nenl,  with  iha 
rank  u(  majur-eeneral.  He  csIabLiahed  an  unifonn  ayalem  of  maiiaiUTra*,  and  by  hii  akill 
■nd  ppnrvcriij);  induatry  effected,  duting  the  coolinuance  of  the  tioopt  ai  VtUey  Forge,  m 
ni'iBl  imponani  im prove manl  in  all  rejilu  of  the  arniy.  He  wu  ■  tolunieer  in  the  aclioD 
■I  Munmouih,  tai  enmmanded  in  the  Itvncbn  of  Yuiklown  on  the  day  which  coneluded 
Ihe  iiruggle  with  Great  Britain.  He  diefl  at  Steuben,  New  Yoric,  Norember  36,  1T9S. 
He  w»*  an  iccompliahed  gvntlenui  and  a  nmuna  dtiun,  of  eitanaive  kaowledga  and 
•niind  judgment.  An  abairaci  of  liii  nHun  of  diacipUna  waa  pubUahad  in  1TT9,  and  id 
1734  he  publiihed  a  letter  on  the  antgaot  of  an  aalaUiahtd  niliti*  and  mililaty  ainiva. 
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The  annexed  inicription  to  the  memory  of  Baron  Steuben,  adorns 
an  elegant  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  (merman  Lutheran  church  in  the 
city  ol  New  York. 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Williax  Augustus  Baron  Stetbcit,  a  German ; 
knight  of'  the  order  of  Fidelity ;  aid^e^amp  to  Frederick  the  Great,  king  ol'  Fniwia ;  m^or. 
general  and  in^pector^neral  in  the  revolutionary  war ;  esteemed,  respected,  and  supported 
by  Washington.  He  gave  military  skill  and  discipline  to  the  citizen  soldiers,  who,  fulfilling 
the  decrees  of  heaven,  achieved  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  highly  polished 
manners  of  the  barun  were  graced  by  the  most  noble  feelings  of  the  hearL  His  hand,  open 
•s  day  for  melting  charity,  closed  only  in  the  strong  grasp  of  death.  This  memorial  is 
inscribed  by  an  American,  who  had  the  honor  to  be  h»  aid^e-camp,  the  happiness  to  be 
his  friend.    Ob.  1795. 

The  baron  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  subject  to  sudden  bursts 
of  passion,  but  ever  ready  to  atone  for  an  injury.  The  following 
anecdotes  are  illustrative  of  the  generosity  of  his  disposition.  At  a 
review,  he  directed  an  officer  to  be  arrested  fur  a  tault  which  he 
thought  he  had  been  guilty  of.  On  being  informed  of  his  innocence, 
he  directed  him  to  be  brought  forward,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
troops,  and  with  the  rain  pouring  upon  his  uncovered  head,  asked 
his  lorgiveness  in  the  following  words.  *'  Sir,  the  mistake  which  was 
made,  might,  by  throwing  the  line  into  confusion,  have  been  fatal  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy.  I  arrested  you  as  its  author,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  I  was  mistaken ;  and  that  in  this  instance  vou  were 
blameless.  I  ask  your  pardon.  Return  to  your  command ;  I  would 
not  deal  unjustly  by  any ;  much  less  by  one  whose  character  as  an 
officer  is  so  respectable." — **  After  the  capture  at  Yorktown,  the  su- 
perior officers  of  the  American  army,  together  with  their  allies,  vied 
with  each  other  in  acts  of  civility  and  attention  to  the  captive  Brit- 
ons. Entertainments  were  given  by  all  the  major-generals,  except 
Baron  Steuben.     He  was  above  prejudice  or  meanness,  but  poverty 

Erevented  him  from  displaying  that  liberality  towards  them  which 
ad  been  shown  by  others.  Such  was  his  situation,  when,  calling  on 
Col.  Stewart,  and  informing  him  of  his  intention  to  entertain  Lord 
Cornwallis,  he  requested  that  he  would  advance  a  sum  of  money,  as 
the  price  of  his  favorite  charger.  '  'Tis  a  good  beast,'  said  the  baron, 
*  and  has  proved  a  faithful  servant  through  all  the  dangers  of  the 
war ;  but,  though  painful  to  my  heart,  we  must  part.  Col.  Stewart 
immediately  tendered  his  purse,  recommending  the  sale  or  pledge  of 
his  watch,  should  the  sum  it  contained  prove  insufficient.  *  My  dear 
friend,'  replied  the  baron,  *  'tis  already  sold.  Poor  North  was  sick, 
and  wanted  necessaries.  He  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  possesses  the 
best  of  hearts.  The  trifle  it  brought  is  set  apart  for  his  use.  My 
horse  must  go — so  no  more.  I  beseech  you  not  to  turn  me  from  my 
purpose.  I  am  a  major-general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ; 
and  my  private  convenience  must  not  be  put  in  a  scale  with  the  duty 
which  my  rank  imperiously  calls  upon  me  to  perform.'" 

Trexton  was  organized  in  1797,  as  part  of  Herkimer  county; 
NW.  from  New  York  238,  from  Albany  93,  from  Utica  N.  13,  from 
Rome  20  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  of  New  England 
descent,  though  there  are  some  of  the  ancient  Dutch  from  HoUand, 
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the  original  purchuers  from  the  slate.  Trenton,  an  incorporated 
viilafic  on  the  road  to  Martin shurg,  and  2  miles  SW.  from  the  falls. 
South  Trenton,  H  miles  from  Utica,  Holland  Patent,  and  Prospect, 
16  miles  from  Utica,  are  all  small  villages.     Pop.  3,178. 
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Trenton  Falls,  at  Trenton. 

Tlif  Trenton  Falls  on  the  Wost  Canada  creek,  on  the  east  line  of 
the  town  and  county,  are  highly  picturesque  and  sublime.  The  river 
descends  in  a  high,  narrow,  and  rocky  doll  by  a  succession  of  cata- 
racts, the  most  magnificent  of  which  are  the  rfigh  Fails,  2  miles  N  W. 
from  the  village  of  Trenton.  This  cataract  is  one  hundred  and  nine 
feet  in  height,  descending  by  three  diftercnt  sheets,  respectively  thirty- 
seven,  eleven,  and  forty-eight  feet  fall,  besides  a  connecting  Slope  or 
rapids  between.  The  rocks  that  bind  the  stream  below,  rise  perpen- 
dicularly from  100  to  1.30  feel,  capped  by  evergreens  of  spruce,  fir, 
hemlock,  and  sublimely  finish  a  landscape  of  uncommon  beauties.  The 
rocks  arc  of  a  dark  limestone,  and  contain  large  quantities  of  petrified 
marine  shells,  &.c.  &c.  These  falls  arc  much  visited,  being  within  two 
or  three  hours'  ride  from  the  city  of  Utica,  and  there  is  ncre  a  hotel 
for  the  accommodation  of  visiters. 

Utica  city  comprehends  the  former  town  and  village  of  that 
name,  taken  from  Whiiestown  in  1817.  It  was  incorporated  a  city  , 
in  1R32,  and  divided  into  four  wards.  Its  population  in  1630,  was  '^ 
8,323;  in  1840,  13,810.  The  land  on  which  the  city  is  situated 
is  a  rich  alluvion,  risins  gently  from  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  was  formerly  covered  with  a  gigantic  growth  of  tbresl 
trees.  It  is  qnite  a  central  point  for  roads,  canals,  &c.,  to  various 
pu-ts   of  the  state.     Distance  from  Albany  96   miles,  from  New 
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York  241,  from  Buffalo  202,  from  Rochester  140,  from  Oswego  76, 
from  Sacketts  Harbor  94,  from  Ithaca  96,  and  from  Ogdensburg 
145  miles.  It  contains  14  churches — 3  Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  2 
Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  1  Welsh  Presbyterian,  1 
Catholic,  1  Friends,  1  Bethel,  and  1  Universalist  There  are  3  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The 
buildings  are  generally  very  good,  the  stores  large  and  splendid. 
There  are  nine  periodical  publications,  including  newspapers,  4 
academies  or  high  schools,  and  numerous  moral,  religious,  benevolent, 
and  scientific  associations. 

The  first  building  erected  within  the  limits  of  Utica  was  a  mud 
fort,  constructed  during  the  old  French  war.  It  was  situated  between 
Main-street  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  little  eastward  of  Second- 
street,  and  named  Fort  Schuyler,*  in  honor  of  Col.  Schuyler,  an 
uncle  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  of  the  revolution. 

"  The  settlement  of  Utica  commenced  at  an  early  period,  but  was 
not  prosecuted  with  the  vigor  that  the  neighboring  settlements  were. 
Whitestown  was  regarded  as  the  great  central  point  of  the  whole 
region  up  to  the  vears  1793  or  1794.  At  this  period  quite  a  village 
hs^  grown  up  there,  while  Utica,  or  old  Fort  Schuyler,  as  its  site 
was  then  called,  could  boast  of  but  three  houses.  About  this  time 
the  public  attention  was  directed  to  Rome,  as  the  probable  future 
metropolis  of  the  state.  Its  local  position  favored  the  idea.  It  occu- 
pied the  portage  or  carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  and  Wood 
creek,  which  discharging  through  Oneida  lake  into  Lake  Ontario, 
formed  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
whole  chain  of  western  lakes.  The  connecting  the  two  streams  by 
a  navigable  canal,  which  was  projected  at  a  very  early  day,  and 
was  accomplished  by  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  was  chartered  in  1792,  encouraged  the  belief,  that  that 
site  must  become  the  focus  of  the  business  of  the  country.  And  for 
several  years  the  growth  of  Rome  warranted  the  expectation.  The 
location  of  the  Seneca  turnpike  road  first  operated  to  change  the 
current  of  business  and  divert  it  to  this  location.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1800,  and  the  crossing  of  the  river  at  this  point 
rendered  it  immediately  important  as  a  place  of  deposit  and  of  trade. 
A  steady  and  healthful  growth  ensued,  and  the  aid  and  influence  of 
enlightened  and  enterprising  men  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  con- 
tributed very  shortly  to  render  it  the  leading  place  of  business  in  the 
neighborhood.  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  in  1798,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  it  has  since  then  continued  its 
municipal  capacity  until  the  present  day.  The  first  church  gathered 
in  this  city  was  organized  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Bethuel  Dodd, 
as  a  branch  of  the  church  at  Whitestown,  in  the  year  1794.  The 
style  of  the  corporation  was — *'  The  United  Presbyterian  Societies  of 
Whitestown  and  old  Fort  Schuyler."    Previous  to  that  time,  although 

*  Fort  Stanwix,  at  Rome,  during  the  revolutionary  war  had  in  name  changed  to  TqA 
Schuyler ;  these  two  are  sometimea  confounded  in  history. 
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the  people  of  Whitestown  had  employed'  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hillyer,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  had  not  settled  a 
pastor.  Mr.  Dodd  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  United  Societies. 
The  union  of  the  two  churches  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  under  the  pastorates  of  Mr.  Dodd  and  his  successor,  the  Rev, 
br.  Camahan.  They  were  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  organ- 
ized west  of  the  city  of  Albany,  those  at  Clinton  and  New  Hartford 
being  Congregational  in  their  forms  of  government.  The  Episcopal 
church  in  this  city  was  gathered  in  1738,  and  its  present  church 
edifice  erected  in  1803.** — Tracy^s  Lectures, 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Utica. 

'*  Erected  by  the  Utica  lodgn,  Oneida  chapter,  and  Utica  encampment,  in  memwy  of 
Ezra  S.  Cozier,  F^sq.  An  upright  magistrate,  a  kind-hearted  friend,  an  honeat  man.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  during  the  epidemic  cholera,  17th 
August,  183*2,  aged  47  years.'* 


ti 


Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Dr.  Jonr  Cochraih,  director^neral  of  the  military  hoapitab 
of  the  United  States  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  GxiTBrDS,  his  wife.  The  former  died 
in  April,  in  the  year  1807,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  latter  in  March,  in  the  year 
1613,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age. — This  monument  is  erected  by  their  sons,  Jamet  and 
Walter  L.  Cochran." 


**  In  memory  of  John  Hughes,  a  native  of  South  Wales,  who  departed  this  life  Septem- 
ber 3d,  A.  D.  1831,  M,  63. 

Mewn  rhyfel  bu*fe  yma*n  Mr 
Yn  colli  ac  yn  enniU  tir ; 
Ond*  nawr  gorphenodd  ar  ei  waith, 
Acaeth  yn  deg  i  ben  ei  daith.** 

Vernon,  taken  from  Westmoreland  in  1802;  from  Albany  116 
miles.  This  town  was  settled  in  1797.  About  one  fifth  of  the  town 
belongs  to  the  Oneida  Indians,  forming  part  of  their  reservation,  and 
comprising  their  principal  settlements  near  the  Oneida  village  on  the 
Oneida  creek.  Oneida  Castleton,  22  miles  SW.  from  Utica  and  16 
from  Rome,  has  about  25  dwellings,  and  a  church  belonging  to  the 
Indians,  who  number  about  200.  On  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike 
road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  is  the  ancient  council  grove  of 
the  Six  Nations,  consisting  of  about  50  large  white  walnut-trees,  still 
in  full  vigor.  Vernon,  upon  the  Skanandoa  creek,  17  miles  SW.  from 
Utica,  contains  an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  and  about  80  dwell- 
ings. Vernon  Centre,  2  miles  S.  from  Vernon,  has  about  25  dwell- 
ings.    Pop.  3,043. 

Verona,  taken  from  Westmoreland  and  Augusta  in  1802;  from 
Albanv  113,  from  Rome  centrallv  distant  SW.  9  miles.  The  town 
formed  part  of  the  Oneida  reservation,  but  was  purchased  in  1796, 
by  the  state  from  the  Indians.  Pop.  4,504.  I)urhamville,  New 
London,  Verona,  Verona  Centre,  Skanandoa,  and  Andover,  are  villa- 
ges.    The  sulphur  springs  near  Andover  are  in  high  repute. 

Vienna,  originally  named  Orange,  afterward  changed  to  Bengal, 
and  finally  to  Vienna ;  taken  from  Camden  in  1807 ;  from  Albany 
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135,  from  Rome  W.  17  miles.    Settled  in  1802,  by  New  Englanden 
Vienna,  McConnelsville,  and  Rne,  are  post-offices.     Pop.  2,530. 

Wester??,  taken  from  Steuben,  as  part  of  Herkimer  county  in 
1797;  from  Albany  109,  from  Rome  AE.  8  miles.  Western  and 
Big  Brook  are  post-offices.     Pop.  3,488. 

Westmoreland,  taken  from  Whitestown  in  1792;  from  Albany 
105  miles.  Rock  iron  ore  is  here  found  in  abundance,  and  is  exten- 
sively wrought.  Hampton,  9  miles  W.  from  Utica  and  7  S.  from 
Rome,  contains  about  30  dwellings.  Lairdsville  is  a  small  village, 
and  Republican  the  name  of  a  post-office.     Pop.  3,105. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1786,  by 
James  Dean,  Esq.,  a  name  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Oneida 
county.  He  was  a  native  of  New  England,  the  child  of  religious 
parents,  who  educated  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  among  the 
Indians  on  the  Susquehannah,  in  order  to  acquire  their  language,  and 
gain  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  manners :  he  afterward  was  a 
student  in  Dartmouth  college.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in 
1775,  Mr.  Dean  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Indian  agent,  with  the 
rank  of  a  major  in  the  army,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war  con- 
tinued his  services.  For  most  of  the  time,  his  duties  were  performed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Oneida.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Oneidas 
granted  him  a  tract  of  land,  two  miles  square,  near  Rome,  where  he 
removed  in  1784  and  commenced  its  improvement.  He  afterward 
effected  an  exchange  with  the  nation  for  a  tract  in  Westmoreland, 
where  he  removed  in  1786,  and  resided  till  his  death,  in  1832.  He 
was  appointed  a  judge  in  the  county  courts,  and  filled  various  other 
public  offices.  Two  or  three  years  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dean 
to  4Vestmoreland,  an  incident  occurred,  which  furnishes  a  parallel  to 
the  rescue  of  Capt.  Smith  by  Pocahontas  in  the  early  days  of  Vir- 
ginia.' 

**  An  institution  existed  among  the  Indians  for  the  punishment  of  a  murderer,  answerinf 
in  some  respects  to  the  Jewish  code.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  de. 
ceased  to  pursue  him,  and  avenge  his  brother's  death.  In  case  the  murder  was  perpetrated 
by  a  member  of  a  different  tribe,  the  ofience  demanded  that  the  tribe  of  the  murdered  man 
ihould  require  the  blood  of  some  member  of  the  offending  tribe.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  atonement,  and  as  absolutely  requisite  to  the  happiness  of  the  deceased  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  a  religious  duty,  and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  vengeful  grmti6cation. 
At  the  penod  to  which  I  have  referred,  an  Indian  had  been  murdered  by  some  unknown 
white  man,  who  had  escaped.  The  chiefs  thereupon  held  a  consultation  at  Oneida  to  de. 
termme  wnat  was  to  be  done.  Their  deUberations  were  held  in  secret,  but  through  the 
friendship  of  one  of  the  number,  Mr.  Dean  was  ad\'i8ed  of  what  was  going  on.  From  the 
ofRce  th:ii  he  had  held,  and  the  high  standing  he  maintained  among  the  white  men,  it  was 
urged  in  the  council  that  he  was  the  proper  person  to  sacrifice  in  atonement  for  the  offenca 
committed.  The  question  was,  however,  a  very  difficult  one  to  dispose  of.  He  had  been 
adopted  into  the  tribe,  and  was  held  to  be  a  son,  and  it  was  argued  by  many  of  the  chietii 
that  he  could  now  be  no  more  responsible  for  the  offence  than  one  of  the  natives  of  the 
tribe,  snd  that  his  sacrifice  would  not  furnish  the  proper  atonement.  For  several  days  the 
matter  was  debated  and  no  decision  was  arrived  at.  While  it  was  undetermined,  he  con. 
tinned  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  his  friendly  informant  kept  him  constantly  advised  of  all 
that  was  dgne.  At  first  he  reflected  upon  Uie  propriety  of  his  leaving  the  country  and  es. 
raping  from  the  danger.  But  his  circumstances,  together  with  the  hope  of  a  favorable  issue 
of  the  question  in  the  council,  induced  him  to  remain.  He  had  erected  a  small  house  which 
Im  waa  occupying  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  one  an  infant,  and  it  was  idle  to  think 
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of  remoring  (hem  without  exciting  obtervttion  and  perhaps  cantiag  a  sacrifice  of  all.  Ai 
the  council  continued  its  seasion  for  several  days,  his  hopes  of  a  iavorabie  decision  bright, 
ened.  He  however  kept  the  whole  matter  to  himself,  not  even  mentioning  it  to  his  wife, 
and  prepared  himself  for  any  emergency  which  might  befall  him.  One  night  after  he  had 
retired  to  bed,  he  was  awoke  by  the  sound  of  the  death  whoop,  at  a  abort  distance  firom  his 
house.  He  then  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  his  wife  his  fears  that  a  party  were  ap. 
proaching  to  take  his  hfe.  He  enjoined  it  upon  her  to  remain  quiet  with  her  children  in 
the  room  where  they  slept,  while  he  would  receive  the  council  in  an  adjoining  one  and  en- 
deavor  to  avert  their  determination,  trusting  to  Providence  for  the  result  He  met  the  In. 
dians  at  the  door,  and  seated  them  in  the  outer  room.  There  were  eighteen,  and  all  chie& 
or  head  men  of  the  nation.  The  senior  chief  informed  him  that  they  had  come  to  sacrifice 
him  for  the  murder  of  their  brother,  and  that  he  must  now  prepare  to  die.  He  replied'to 
them  at  length,  claiming  that  he  was  an  adopted  son  o{  the  Oneidas ;  that  it  was  unijust  to 
require  his  blood  for  the  Mm)ng  committed  by  a  wicked  white  man ;  that  he  was  not  ready 
to  die,  and  that  he  could  not  leave  his  wife  and  children  unprovided  for.  The  council  lis- 
tened to  him  with  profound  gravity  and  attention,  and  when  he  sat  down,  one  of  the  chie& 
replied  to  him.  He  rejoined,  and  used  every  argument  his  ingenuity  could  devise  in  order 
to  reverse  their  sentence.  The  debate  continued  a  long  time,  and  the  hope  of  escape  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  as  it  proceeded.  At  length  he  had  nearly  abandoned  himself  to  the 
doom  they  had  resolved  upon,  when  he  heard  the  pattering  of  a  fooiatep  without  the  door. 
AH  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  door.  It  opened  and  a  squaw  entered.  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  senior  chief,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Dean's  adoption  into  the  tribe  in  his  boyhood,  she 
had  taken  him  as  her  son.  The  entrance  of  a  woman  into  a  solemn  council,  was,  by  In. 
dian  etiquette,  at  war  with  all  propriety.  She,  however,  took  her  place  near  the  door,  and 
all  looked  on  in  silence.  A  moment  after,  another  footstep  was  heard,  and  another  Iwiian 
woman  entered  the  council.  This  was  a  sister  of  the  former,  and  she  too  was  the  wife  of 
a  chief  then  present.  Another  pause  ensued,  and  a  third  entered.  Each  of  the  three  stood 
wrapped  closely  in  her  blanket,  but  said  nothing.  At  length  the  presiding  chief  addressed 
them,  telling  them  to  begone  and  leave  the  chiefe  to  go  on  with  their  business.  The  wift 
replied,  that  the  council  must  change  their  detennination  and  let  the  good  white  man— 
their  friend — her  own  adopted  son,  alone.  The  command  to  be  gone  was  repeated,  when 
each  of  the  Indian  women  threw  off  her  blanket  and  ahowed  a  knife  in  her  extended  hand, 
and  declared  that  if  one  hair  of  the  white  man's  head  waa  touched,  they  would  each  bury 
their  knives  in  their  own  heart's  blood.  The  strangeness  of  the  whole  scene  overwhelmed 
with  amazement  each  member  of  the  coimdl,  and  regarding  the  unheard-^  resolution  of 
the  women  to  interfere  in  the  matter  aa  a  sort  of  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  the  white  man's  life  ahould  not  be  taken,  their  previous  decree  wss  reversed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  life  of  their  victim  preeerved.** — TVdcy's  Leetwr—, 

Whitestown  was  organized  in  1788.  It  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mohawk,  having  an  undulating  surface  with  broad  and  fertile 
valleys.  It  is  drained  by  the  Oriskany  and  Sauquoit  creeks,  on  which 
are  numerous  mills  of  various  kinds.  Oriskany,  Whitesborough,  and 
Yorkville  are  post  villages.  Pop.  5,156.  Whitesborou^h,  the  prin- 
cipal village,  is  near  the  confluence  of  Sadaauada  or  Sauquoit  creek 
with  the  Mohawk,  contains  about  100  dwelling-houses,  2  churches, 
an  academv,  and  the  Oneida  Institute.  Distant  100  miles  from  Al- 
bany ;  4  from  Utica,  and  12  from  Rome. 

The  following  is  a  SW.  view  of  the  Oneida  Institute,  as  seen  from  the 
Erie  canal,  which  passes  a  short  distance  from  these  buildings.  The 
**  Oneida  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry,"  was  founded  in  1827 ; 
incorporated  in  1820.  '^The  design  of  this  Seminary  is  to  furnish 
means  to  obviate  the  evils  resulting  to  students  from  the  usual  appli- 
cation to  a  course  of  professional  study,  and  the  attendant  depriva- 
tion of  bodily  exercise.  The  plan  that  the  Seminary  has  established 
to  effect  this,  is  to  blend  productive  manual  labor  with  the  course  of 
study.  Three  hours  labor  per  day  is  required  of  each  student  in  the 
young  men's  department,  and  somewhat  less  of  each  in  the  juvenile 
department    The  farm  conaifts  of  tbe  flat  oo  the  lefk  bank  of  the 
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Sovthioat  view  of  Oneida  Institute,  Whiteiloan. 


Sanquoit,  and  contains  114  acres.  The  chief  building  upon  it  when 
Mrdiased,  was  a  large  two  story  wood  house  to  which  a  wiDg  has 
seen  appended,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  juvenile  depart 
mest  The  other  principal  buildings,  which  are  all  of  wood,  irith 
■tone  basements,  are  as  follows :  two  of  82  by  32  feet,  and  one  48 
by  46  feet,  all  of  three  stories,  including  the  basements.  The  tatter 
includes  the  chapel,  with  seats  for  250  persons.  The  library  con- 
tains upwards  of  1,000  volumes;  and  in  the  reading-room  are  files 
of  newspapers  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
pense for  instruction,  room  rent,  fuel,  and  contingences  per  year,  928. 
Board  at  91,05  per  week,  «S4,eo  per  year.     Total  982,60. 

Immediately  after  the  revolutionary  war,  Hugh  White,  a  native  of 
MiddletowD,  Conn.,  Zephaniah  Flatt,  Ezra  L'Hommedieu,  and  Me- 
lancUion  Smith,  l>ecame  joint  proprietors  of  Sadaquada  Patent.  It 
was  agreed  among  the  proprietors,  that  they  should  meet  on  the  land 
in  tlie  tnimmerof  1784,  and  make  a  survey  and  partition  of  it.  Judge 
White,  having  determined  to  make  this  place  nls  home,  he  accora- 
ingly,  in  the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  left  his  native  place,  accom- 

^icd  by  his  four  sons,  all  of  whom  had  arrived  at  manhood,  a 
ghter,  and  daughter-in-law.  The  party  sailed  to  All>any,  there 
eroMed  the  carrying  place  to  Schenectady,  and  procuring  a  batteau, 
ascended  the  Mohawk,  and  arrived  in  June  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sau. 
quoit  creek.  They  there  erected  a  shanty  for  their  temporary  accom- 
modation, wtiile  surveying  and  dividing  the  lands.  Upon  obtaining  the 
partition  Judge  Wliite  proceeded  to  tne  erection  of  a  log  house :  the 
site  tixcd  upon  was  upon  the  bank  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  village  green  in  Whitesborough,  just  on  ttie  right  of  the  Indian 
■path  which  led  from  old  Fort  Schuyler  to  Fort  Stanwix.  He  re- 
mained at  ttiis  bouse  with  his  sons  until  winter,  cutting  away  the 
forest  and  making  preparations  for  the  ensuing  season.  In  January, 
he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  brought  his  wife  and  the  remainder 
of  his  family.  Four  years  afier  this,  he  erected  the  house  still  standing 
m  the  Boutheastem  comer  of  the  village  green  of  which  the  annexed 
ii  a  npisHotatioiL    He  cotttiotied  to  oectqiy  it  tmtil  a  year  or  two 
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previous  to  his  death,  when  he  removed  to  the  dwelling  owned  by 
Kim  upon  the  hill,  where  he  died  April  16th,  1813.  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  Herkimer  county,  he  was  appointed  a  judge,  and  atlcrward 
performed  the  duties  of  the  same  office  in  Oneida  county. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  Judge  White's  residence  at  Whitesbo- 
rough,  the  nearest  mill  was  situated  at  Palatine,  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles.  This  distance  was  traversed  by  an  Indian  path  impassable  to 
a  wheel-carriage.  The  want  of  animal  food  induced  the  first  settlerB 
to  salt  down  a  barrel  or  two  oftlie  breasts  of  pigeons,  which  they  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  these  birds,  which  were  here  caught  ingreat 
numbers.  In  the  year  1786,lhe  settlement  of  Whiteatown  had  solar  in- 
creased, that  its  inhabitants  formed  a  religious  society,  and  employed 
as  a  minister  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilillyer,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  or- 
ganized the  first  Presbyterian  church  formed  in  the  state  west  of  A^ 
bany.  In  1788,  when  Whitestown  was  organized,  its  limits  were 
laid  off  by  a  line  crossing  the  Mohawk  at  a  small  log  cabin  which 
stood  upon  the  site  occupied  by  the  railroad  depot  in  Utica,  and  run- 
ning north  and  south  to  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  and  comprehend- 
ing all  the  state  lying  westward — a  territory  which  at  present  is 
inhabited  by  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  first  town 
mwting  was  held  in  a  barn  owned  by  Needham  Maynard,  Esq.,  on 
tlie  road  leading  from  Whitesborough  to  Middle  Settlement. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  Judge  White's  arrival  quite  a  number 
of  the  Oneida  Indians  resided  in  his  vicinity.  The  following  Interest- 
ing incident,  which  took  place  during  this  period,  is  copied  from 
Tracy's  Lectures. 

"  An  old  chief,  named  Hui  Yfrry,  who,  during  die  war,  had  aeled  with  lh«  tgyal  pmtif, 
■nd  nuw  Ti'hidcd  at  Oriikmiy  in  a  log  wiKwam  which  bichkI  nn  ihi*  side  of  [bs  creek,  Jui( 
back  of  the  hoiiH',  umil  recentlr,  occupied  by  Mr.  Cbirlca  Green,  one  day  called  al  Judgs 
While'*  wilb  hifi  wife  and  a  mulatm  woman  who  belonged  lo  him,  and  who  acled  u  Us 
inlerpreier.  After  cunvening  wilh  him  a  lilJe  while,  lb*  Indian  asked  him — Are  you  atj 
fiicnd  ?  Yea,  eaid  he.  Well,  ihen,  aaid  (ha  Indian,  da  yuu  belisTC  I  am  your  friend  T 
Yea.  Han  Yeny,  replied  he;  I  believe  you  are.  The  ladian  (hen  rejoined — Well,  if  yoa 
■rs  my  friend^  and  you  believe  I  am  yoor  tiend,  I  wilt  (ell  yoB  wbat  I  want,  and  (hen  I 
ahall  Lnuw  whe(bBryauap«ak  Boeworda.    And  what  ia  it  Ihal  ypuwanlT  aaid  Mr.  WhiM, 


foblii  ID  ft  Hitft  flnddnU,  iIm  dui^v  cT  AM  cT  Us 
two  ftod  duce  j9Kn  old,  uid  add^ — My  mpam  wuii  to  tak»  tUs  pippooM 
«rilk  na  to  ftif  om  t^iht,  and  briqf  hor  konio  tObmorrow :  if  joa  «■  mj  Mnd^  jaa  «9 
BOW  dMw  at.  Thftfeefiftficf  mo  fnadfiuhor  at  ooee  vpraoo  fai  kii  fcuooui,  aad  Ao 
oWUhi  noihor  amtad  vidi  hoiror  and  aknn  at  tfao  tboiiglit  of  intnaiiQf  hor  dori^  pnt. 
dv  with  tiw  rodo  tonanls  of  the  feraoL    The  qyootioft  woo  foil  of  latmL    Ob  the 


hoad,  the  neoewter  of  pUciig  ftiUimitud  eonfidenco  in  tfaooonffOiaflid  hli'oilliM  the  wd. 
ftvaaaddMlilbof  UofraaMildwidi  Urn;  ok  dke  odMr,  dM  eoctahi  oottiqr  ct  m  bob  of 
iail"^Trr  ond  eouieqiwncio  m  hie  natioa^fliid  one  who  had  hooo  dke  om  oBowy  of  hii 
•ommjfon  m  their  raceot  otraalo.  Bat  ho  made  the  dedMH  win  ft  a^gadtj  that 
dwwed  that  ho  properly  eotinatedtfae  character  of  the  petooD  ho  wae  deaKnf  with.  He 
holioTod  that  by  plaoBC  impCctt  confidence  in  him,  he  riioiiid  coipwand  the  oenee  of  honor 
widdi  ooem  pec«fiar  to  the  ftncontandnated  Indian.  He  told  hioi  to  take  the  child ;  and 
no  the  mother,  ocaieely  oofierinff  it  to  be  pariad  from  her,  roKngaiBhed  it  into  dbo  haode  of 
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die  old  man'o  wife,  ho  eoothed  her  lean  widi  bio  aaimat  uo  of  confidence  in  their  _ 
That  niffht,  however,  wae  a  long  one;  anddninf  the  whole  of  the  nattmombif  many  and 
often  were  the  aniioni  glanooi  caat  op  the  padiway  loadiqf  from  Oriikaiiy,  if  pnewhlo  to 
diaeover  the  Indiana  and  their  httle  charge,  upon  their  retnm  to  ifii  home.  Bat  no  l»Mti«i»« 
came  in  tigfat.  It  at  length  became  h^  noon :  all  a  mother^  fean  were  aroooed :  oho 
•eold  acarecly  be  reetnined  frum  roohing  in  puraoit  of  her  loved  one.    Bat  her  frthor  re- 


Moaumed  to  her  the  gram  indignity  which  a  auspioion  of  their  inteniioBe  would 
&e  bteaot  of  dbe  chief;  tnd  half  frantic  thoogfa  oho  wee,  ahe  wm  leetreined.    The  after, 
alow^  won  away,  and  atill  nothiog  wae  aeon  of  her  child.    The  eon  had  newly 
"  the  hoffinon,  and  the  mother*e  heart  had  awollen  beyond  figther  endoianee. 


Aa  Ibrmo  of  the  fiiend||r  chief  and  bio  wife,  boariog  npon  her  ahoalden  thdr  little  viator, 
gmelid  iti  mothof^  viaon.  The  drma  which  dbe  child  bad  worn  from  home  had  been  le. 
laoeed,  and  in  Iti  place  iti  Indian  friendi  had  anbatitated  e  comlete  eait  of  Indian  gar. 
■Mail,  00  00  completely  to  inetamofphoee  it  into  a  Kttle  eqnaw.  1^  aecpiel  of  thii  odven- 
aro  WH  the  oatobHrfiment  of  e  moot  erdent  ettachment  and  regard  on  the  part  of  the  In. 
dian  and  faia  friewb  for  dw  white  eetdeio.  The  child,  now  Mn.  EeDe  of  Blkoooii,  the 
Mdow  of  the  late  Nadnuuel  Belli  of  Whiteoboro,  otill  rememberi  oome  incidenli  oecarhog 
wm  the  night  of  her  otay  in  the  wigwam,  and  the  Hn»in—  of  her  Indian ' 


Qriskany.  village  is  about  3  miles  NE.  from  Whitesborough,  at  the 
eonflnenoe  of  Qriskany  creek  with  the  Mohawk :  it  has  about  60 
dwellings,  a  number  of  mills,  and  2  wooUen  fisM^tories,  viz.  the  Qris- 
kany, first  incorporated  in  1804,  and  the  Dexter.  The  Erie  canal 
and  the  railroad  between  Utica  and  Syracuse  pass  through  this  vil- 
lage. The  battle  of  Qriskany,  in  which  Gen.  Herkimer  received  a 
mortal  wound,  was  fought  wout  two  miles  in  a  western  directicm 
from  the  village. 

On  the  advance  of  the  British  forces  under  Lieut  Col.  St  Leger 
to  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  (Stanwix,)  at  Rome,  General  Herkimer 
summoned  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  to  the  field  to  march  to  the 
succor  of  the  garrison.  Qn  the  5th  of  Aug.,  IT77,  he  arrived  Mbar 
(Mskany  with  a  body  of  upwards  of  800  men,  all  eager  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Qn  the  morning  of  the  0th  of  August,  Gen.  HeriLimer  de- 
termined to  halt  till  he  had  received  reinforcements,  or  at  least  until 
the  signal  of  a  sortie  should  be  received  firom  the  fort  His  officers, 
however,  were  eager  to  press  forward ;  high  words  ensued :  during 
which  his  two  colonels  and  other  officers  denounced  their  commander 
to  lus  fiice  as  a  tory  and  a  coward.  ^  The  brave  old  man  ^mly 
leplied  that  he  considered  himself  placed  over  them  as  a  father,  and 
that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  lead  them  into  any  difficulty  firom  which 
he  could  not  extricate  them.  Burning  as  they  now  seemed  to  meet 
the  enemy,  he  told  them  roundly  that  they  would  run  at  his  first  ap- 
paaraaee.    But  his  ramoBslniiooa  warn  onavailiqg.    Their  clamor 


increased,  Bnd  their  reproaches  were  repeated,  until,  stung  by  ini|»- 
tations  of  cowardice  and  a  want  of  fidelity  to  thb  cause,  and  somc^ 
what  irritated  withal,  the  general  immediately  gave  the  order — 
*  march  on  T  The  words  were  no  sooner  heard  than  the  troops  gave 
a  shout,  and  moved,  or  rather  rushed  forward."  Col.  St  L^er 
having  beard  of  the  advance  of  Gren.  Herkimer,  determined  to  attiok 
him  in  an  ambuscade.  The  spot  chosen  fiivored  the  design.  Thai^ 
was  a  deep  ravine  crossing  the  path  which  Herkimer  was  traversingt 
**  sweeping  towards  the  east  in  a  semi-circular  form,  and  bearing  H 
northern  and  southern  direction.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine  wap 
marshy,  and  the  road  crossed  it  by'  means  of  a  causeway.    The 

¥'ound,  thus  partly  enclosed  by  the  ravine,  was  elevated  and  leveL 
he  ambuscade  was  laid  upon  the  high  around  west  of  the  ravine/*^ 
The  British  troops,  with  a  large  body  of  mdians  under  Brant, dispoaad 
themselves  in  a  circle,  leaving  only  a  narrow  segment  open  for  the 
admission  of  Herkimer's  troops.  UnccHiscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Gen.  Herkimer  with  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rear-guard,  found  (hemselves  encompassed  at  the  onset — the 
foe  closing  up  the  gap  on  their  first  fire.  Those  on  the  outside  fled 
as  their  commander  had  predicted;  those  within  the  circle  weie 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  sudden  and  murderous  fire  now  pound 
in  upon  them  on  all  sides.  Gen.  Herkimer  fell  wounded  in  the  entf 
part  of  the  action,  and  was  placed  on  his  saddle  against  the  trunk  cif 
a  tree  for  his  support,  and  thus  continued  to  order  tlie  battle.  TIm 
action  having  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  in  great  disorder.  Her* 
kimer's  men  formed  themselves  into  circles  to  re{^  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  closing  in  upon  them  fix^m  all  sides.  From 
this  moment  their  resistance  was  more  effective.    The  firing  in  m 

Seat  measure  ceased ;  and  the  conflict  was  carried  on  with  kniveo, 
yonets,  and  the  butt-ends  of  muskets.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain 
now  arrested  the  work  of  death ;  the  storm  raged  for  an  hour,  aAd 
the  enemy  retired  among  the  trees,  at  a  respectfiil  distance,  having 
sufiered  severely,  notwiuistanding  the  advantages  in  their  favor. 
During  this  suspension  of  the  conflict.  Gen.  Henumer's  men.  by  his 
direction,  formea  themselves  into  a  circle  and  awaited  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  whenever  a  gun  wta 
fired  by  a  militiaman  firom  behind  a  tree,  an  Indian  rushed  up  and 
tomahawked  him  before  he  could  reload.  To  counteract  this,  t9$o 
men  were  stationed  behind  a  single  tree,  one  only  to  fire  at  a  tim^^ 
the  other  to  reserve  his  fire  till  the  Indian  ran  up  as  before  The  fight 
was  soon  renewed,  but  by  this  new  arrangement  the  Indians  suflbred 
so  severely  that  they  began  to  mve  way.  A  reinforcement  of  the 
enemy  now  came  up,  ctuled  J<mnson's  Greens.  These  men  were 
mostly  royalist,  who  iiaving  fled  from  Tryon  county,  now  returned 
in  arms  against  their  former  neighbors.  Many  of  the  militia  and  the 
Greens  knew  each  other,  and  as  soon  as  they  advanced  near  enoufA 
for  recognition,  mutual  feelings  of  hate  and  revenue  raged  in  their 
bosoms.  The  militia  fired  upon  them  as  they  advanced,  and  then 
springing  like  tigers  trom  their  oo?er%  attached  them  with  their  bay- 


cnets  and  butti  of  their  muskets ;  or  both  parties  in  closer  contact 
<hrottIed  each  other  and  drew  their  knives — stabbing*  and  sometimes 
literally  djring  in  each  other's  embrace.'^ 

This  murderous  conSict  did  not  continue  k>nj^ :  the  Indians  seeing 
with  what  resolution  the  militia  continued  the  &ht,  and  finding  their 
own  numbers  greatly  diminished,  now  raised  the  retreating  cry  of 
^'Oonah  r  and  fled  in  every  direction  under  the  shouts  of  the  surviv- 
ing militia,  and  a  shower  of  bullets.  A  firing  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance from  the  fort :  the  Greens  and  Rangers  now  deemed  that  their 
wesence  was  necessary  elsewhere,  and  retreated  precipitately,  leav- 
ing the  victorious  militia  ofTryon  county  masters  of  the  field. — 

*  Thus  ended,"  (says  Col.  Stone  in  his  Life  of  Brant,)  **'  one  of  the 
ieverest,  and,  for  the  numbers  engaged,  one  of  the  most  bloody  bat- 
iks of  the  revolutionary  war."  The  loss  of  the  militia,  according  to 
the  American  account,  was  two  hundred  killed,  exclusive  of  wounded 
sod  prisoners.  The  British  claimed  that  four  hundred  of  the  Ameri- 
oms  were  killed  and  two  hundred  taken  prisoners.  *^  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  equally  if  not  more  severe|rthan  that  of  the  Ameri- 
4»DS."  Gen.  Henimer,  though  wounded  in  the  onset,  bore  himself 
Airing  the  six  hours  of  conflict,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
with  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  composure  worthy  of  admiration. 

*  At  one  time  during  the  battle,  while  sitting  upon  his  saddle,  raised 
lipon  a  little  hillock,  bein^  advised  to  select  a  less  exposed  situation, 
M  replied — *  I  will  face  the  enemy.'  Thus  surrounded  by  a  few  men, 
he  continued  to  issue  his  orders  with  firmness.  In  this  situation,  and 
it  die  heat  of  the  onslaught,  he  deliberately  took  his  tinder  box  from 
his  pocket,  lit  his  pipe,  and  smoked  with  great  composure."  After 
the  battle  was  over,  he  was  removed  from  the  field  on  a  litter,  and 
was  conveyed  to  his  house,  below  the  Little  Falls  on  the  Mohawk. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  firom  monuments  in  the 
Whitesborough  grave-yard. 

**  Here  rieep  the  mortal  remains  of  Hugh  White,  who  was  born  Sth  Febmary,  1733,  at 
IGddletown,  Connecticut,  and  died  16th  April,  1813.  In  the  year  1784,  he  removed  to 
fltdaghquate,  now  Whitaeborou^ :  where  he  was  the  first  white  inhabitant  in  the  state  of 
M&w  York  west  of  the  German  settlers  on  the  Mohawk.  He  was  distinguished  for  eneigy 
sad  decision  of  character ;  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  Pmiriareh  who  led  the  children 
df  New  England  into  the  wilderness.  As  a  magistrate,  a  citizen,  and  a  man,  his  character 
ibr  tmth  and  integrity  was  proYerbial.  *  Tins  humble  monument  is  reared  and  inscribed  by 
tk»  affectionate  partner  of  his  joys  snd  his  sorrows.  May  15, 1836.** 


**To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Bethuel  Dodd,  first  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  So. 
iis^  of  Whitestown  and  Utica.  Bom  1767,  died  1804 ;  and  of  Sanh  his  wife,  bom  1768, 
dbtd  1838.  In  the  year  1794,  they  emigrated  from  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to  this  Tillsge. 
Mr.  Dodd  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Presbyterian  chur^  west  of  Albany,  and  spent  the 
MPMinder  of  a  short  bat  useful  career  in  ^  uf^uilding  of  this  branch  of  his  Bfastai^ 
Upfdom." 
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ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 

Onondaga  counts  was  taken  from  Herkimer  in  17M;  bounds 
since  altered  by  the  formation  of  other  counties  from  it .  Greatest 
length  N.  and  S.  36,  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  28  miles.  Cen- 
trally distant  from  New  York  280  miles,  from  Albany  185  miles. 
This  county,  though  not  extensive,  embraces  a  most  important  portion 
of  the  territory  of  this  state.  Here  are  the  salt  springs,  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  immense  wealth ;  beds  of  gypsum  or  plaster,  of 
vast  extent,  hydraulic  lime  and  common  Umestone.  Surface  is  diver- 
sified. The  northern  portion  of  the  county  is  level ;  the  centre  and 
southern  rolling,  and  rising  in  some  places  into  hills.  The  soil  is 
generally  good,  and  in  some  portions  excellent,  and  under  high  cult^ 
vation.  Large  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  com  are  annually  raised. 
Both  are  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  plaster.  The  principal  lakes 
are  Oneida,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga,  and  Otisco.  The  Rome  sum- 
mit, or  lon^  level  of  the  Erie  canal,  09i  miles  in  length,  has  its  west- 
em  extremity  near  Syracuse.  The  county  forms  part  of  the  military 
tract,  and  settlements  were  first  made  here  in  the  spring  of  1708^ 
whilst  composing  part  of  Whitestown,  Oneida  county.  The  county 
is  divided  into  18  towns,  of  which  Lvsander,  Maiuius,  Marcellus^ 
Onondaga,  and  Pompey  were  organized  by  general  sessions  in  178|L 
Pop.  67,915. 

Camillus,  organized  in  1789:  from  Albany  141  miles.  Camillus 
has  about  60  dwellings.  This  village  is  connected  with  the  Erie 
canal  by  a  feeder.  Belleisle,  on  the  canal  6  miles  W.,  and  Amboy  7 
miles  W.  from  Syracuse,  are  small  settlements.    Pop.  d,957. 

Cicero,  organized  in  1807 ;  from  Albany  143,  from  Syracuse  NE. 
10  miles.  Cicero  is  a  small  village.  On  the  bank  of  the  Seneca  rivei^ 
opposite  Brewerton  post-office,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  French  fort    Pop.  2,464. 

Clay,  taken  from  Cicero  in  1827;  from  Albany  151,  fit>m  Syrtp 
cuse  N.  1 1  miles.  Clay  and  Euclid  are  names  of  post-oflices.  Pop. 
2,852. 

Db  Witt,  taken  from  Manlius  in  1^35 ;  firom  Albany  128  miles. 
Jamesville,  7  miles  SE.  from  S3rracuse,  has  about  45  dwellings.    Oi^ , 
ville  is  a  small  village.     Pop.  2,802. 

Elbridge,  taken  from  CamiHus  in  1829 ;  firom  Albany  169  miles. 
Elbridge,  15  miles  W.  from  Syracuse,  has  about  60  dwellings.  Near 
this  village  are  Indian  remams,  the  larsest  of  which,  upon  a  hill,  has 
an  area  of  about  three  acres,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  wall  of  earth. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  limestone  was  found  here,  having  writing  upon 
it  in  an  unknown  character,  and  that  firom  a  well  vnthin  the  wall, 
many  mouldering  human  bones  have  been  taken.  Jordan,  on  the 
canal,  12  miles  W.  from  Syracuse,  is  an  incorporated  villase  havinff 
about  150  dwellings.  Elbridge  has  about  60  dwellings,  rem  aoa 
Wellington  are  simll  settlements.    Pop.  4,647« 
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FiiBius,  oi^anized  in  1708 ;  from  Albany  125,  from  Syracuse  SE. 
18  miles.  The  remains  of  ancient  forts  are  found  here,  and  beneath 
the  earth  human  bones.  Franklinville  is  a  large  village,  and  Apulia 
has  about  40  dwellings.     Pop.  2,562. 

Lafayette,  taken  from  Pompey  and  Onondaga  in  1825;  fix)m 
Albany  134,  from  Syracuse  S.  11  miles.  Lafayette  and  Cardiff  are 
small  post  villages.     Pop.  2,600. 

Lysander,  from  Albany  152  miles.  Baldwinsville,  on  the  Seneca 
river,  12  miles  NW.  from  Syracuse,  is  a  manufacturing  village  con- 
taining 80  or  100  dwellings.  Plain ville,  Lysander,  Betts  Comers, 
and  Little  Utica,  are  villages.     Pop.  4,036. 

Manlius,*  in  common  with  many  other  towns  in  this  section,  was 
oriffinally  divided  by  the  surveyor-general  into  lots  one  mile  square, 
which  were  drawn  as  bounty  lands  by  revolutionary  soldiers ;  and 
hence  its  name,  after  a  celebrated  Roman  general,  is  very  appropriate. 
The  town  throughout  is  fertile,  the  southern  part  being  uneven,  the 
northern  level ;  and  is  crossed  both  by  the  canal  and  railroad.  It  is 
well  watered  by  the  Limestone  and  Butternut  creeks,  the  former  of 
which  runs  through  nearly  its  whole  length.     Its  principal  exports 

e  grain,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  water  lime.     Pop.  5,509. 

About  100  rods  south,  and  about  a  mile  NW.  of  the  village  of 
Manlius,  arc  found  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by 
people  living  near  them.  At  the  latter  place  there  are  three  foun- 
Iftins,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the  waters  of  which  difier  very 
ckcidedly  in  their  sensible  properties.  A  boarding-house  for  the  re- 
ception of  guests  was  kept  here  by  its  former  proprietor,  connected 
with  which  were  bathing  places,  swings,  &c.  At  both  these  springs, 
but  more  particularly  than  at  either,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Limestone 
creek  about  100  rods  NW.  of  the  latter,  are  found  specimens  of  cal- 
careous tufa,  petrified  leaves,  and  fragments  of  wood,  some  of  which, 
for  their  perfection,  have  been  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  Yale  col- 
lege. New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  first  white  inhabitant  of  this  town  was  David  Tripp,  who 
moved  here  with  his  family  about  the  year  1790.  He  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  nearly  a  mile  NW.  of  the  present  village  of  Manlius,  his  near- 
est neighbor  being  probably  Gen.  A.  DanTorth,  at  Onondaga,  10 
miles  distant.  When  he  settled  here,  being  surrounded  with  wilder- 
ness, it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  he  could  procure  the  food 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  until  he  could  raise  it 
from  the  soil  by  his  own  labor.  At  one  time,  the  only  article  of 
food  which  they  had  for  three  months,  with  the  exception  of  wild 
roots  and  milk,  was  a  bushel  of  com,  which  he  brought  from  Herki- 
mer, 55  miles,  on  his  back.  Soon  after  Mr.  Tripp  became  located  in 
this  town,  several  persons  formed  a  settlement  at  Eade  village,  a 
mile  E.  of  the  present  village  of  Manlius.  The  first  wedding  in  town 
was  celebrated  about  the  1st  of  July,  1794,  in  the  open  yard  in  frcmt 

of  Mr.  Foster's  tavern  in  this  settlement    It  was  on  *•  a  training  day," 

*— ^^^^— ^^^^^— ^^^^-^-^-^^^— ^^— ^^— ^"^  •  ^-^— _^-^— ^—  .        . 

*  For  the  account  of  thii  town  the  authors  are  indebted  to  Asatiah  Smith,  M.  D. 
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and  the  soldiers  of  the  company  who  met  there  for  parade,  formed  a 
hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  Cyrus  Kinne,  Esq.,  united  in 
"  wedlock's  holy  bonds"  Mr.  Billy  McKee  to  Miss  Jenny  Mulholland. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  couple  met  with  violent  deaths 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  but  a  few  months  from  each  other. 

The  first  frame  dwelling  erected  in  town  was  built  near  Mr. 
Tripp's,  by  Conrad  Lower,  in  1702,  He  brought  the  floor  boards 
from  Palatine,  and  the  olher  boards  from  Danforth's  mill,  which  wa» 
erected  on  Butternut  creek  tlie  same  season.  Not  having  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nails,  his  son  was  sent  to  Oriskanv,  33  miles,  after  somci 
and  returned  with  46  pounds  on  his  back.  'The  house  built  by  htm 
constitutes  part  of  the  dwelling  now  occupied  by  Salmon  Sherwood. 
The  first  saw-mill  in  the  present  town  was  erected  at  the  eastern 
Limestone  falls,  by  I'hineas  Stevens  in  1793,  and  the  first  grist-mill  by 
William  Ward,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  present  village  of 
Maidius,  in  the  summer  and  full  of  1794. 


View  in  the  central  part  of  Manlius. 

The  lot  assigned,  at  the  time  of  the  original  division  of  this  town 
by  the  surveyor-genera!,  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  and  of  com- 
mon schools,  was  set  apart  by  the  town  for  the  latter  object,  and  was 
sold  May  2,  1814,  for  «12,114.42.  When  De  Witt  was  set  ofT  from 
Manlius,  this  fund  was  divided,  and  the  present  town  of  Manliua  re- 
ceived for  its  share  87,752.42.  This  fund  is  invested  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  paying  7  per  cent,  interest ;  and  the  annual  income,  8542.67, 
is  divided  among  the  school  districts,  in  addition  to  the  proper  share 
of  money  which  the  town  receives  from  the  state. 

The  principal  village,  called  Manlius  after  the  name  of  the  town,  is 
situated  3  mites  S.  of  the  Erie  canal  at  Hulls  landing,  and  about  5 
miles  from  the  railroad.  It  is  10  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  134  froA 
Albany,  and  contained,  in  1630,  472  male,  and  517  female  inhabit- 
ants.  Its  present  population  is  estimated  at  between  II  and  IS 
hundred.  Annexed  is  a  cut  of  the  village ;  the  building  with  an  attic 
and  cupola  is  the  academy,  the  church  to  the  right  of  it  is  the  Pres- 
byterian, and  ths  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  the  Episcopa- 
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Ean.  This  church  if  the  oMeat  in  the  {dacct  and  fonnerly  slood  on 
the  top  of  the  steep  hill  east  of  the  acaaemy,  (not  aeen  in  the  Tiew^ 
fimn  whence  it  was  removed  on  wheels  to  its  present  location  a  few 
years  since,  with  its  steeple,  bell,  ornn,  dco,  without  jarring  it  so 
much  as  to  remove  a  square  foot  of  plastering.  The  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches  are  not  seen  from  this  point  The  latter  was 
originally  ornamented  with  a  spire,  but  as  it  was  thought  by  some  oS 
the  congregation  to  betoken  spiritual  pride,  it  was  torn  down  soon 
after  it  was  built,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  present  low  tower. 
The  two  story  and  a  half  building  near  and  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  acade- 
my,  was  fonnerly  a  tavern,  and  is  made  up  in  part  ot  the  oldest  frame 
in  the  village.  The  cupolas  in  the  distance  belong  to  cotton  nulls,  of 
which  there  are  8  in  the  place,  known  as  the  Limestone,  Manlius^ 
fealried  on  by  an  incorporated  company,)  and  Cold  Spring  factories. 
The  first  of  them — owned  by  Azariah  Smith,  who  moved  to  this  place 
from  Middlefield,  Mass.,  June  2,  1807,  and  has  traded  in  the  three 
story  building  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  in  the  above  cut  sinoe 
July  4,  1816— is  the  largest,  having  2,004  spindles,  and  manufactures 
ually  about  500,000  yards  ot  brown  sheetings  and  shirtings. 

here  are  also  in  this  village  3  flouring  mills,  8  coach  frctories,  2 
fiimaces,  dec 

The  Manlius  academy  was  incorporated  April  18, 1885^  with  nine 
s,  who  are  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number.    It  has 

Iready  attained  the  rank  of  fifth  in  the  literary  institutions  of  this 
te  district,  and  received  in  1840  firom  the  r^pnts  of  the  univer- 
sity •816.65,  as  its  portion  of  the  state  literature  mnd.  The  number 
cf  students  during  tnat  year  was  874, 62  of  whom  studied  languages. 

The  IbUoviqs  mmiaten  htire  filled  die  pulpili  in  tliie  pbee  in  order,  m :  R«v.  M eeHi. 
<Sbrk,  Dtm,  Pardee,  Wm.  J«  Bolkeley,  Dyer,  Bnnon,  H.  Hiekoz,  Junes  Selkrigf  ,  A.  8. 
HbUiiter,  Jeeee  Poand,  Appleton,  end  Devis,  the  Episcopalian ;  Rev.  Means.  Reed,  Oldii, 
Bamael  Hopkins,  Heiekiah  Woodnifi^  Ralph  Codunan,  Hiiam  KeUqgg,  John  Ingenofl, 
Tikou  Bates,  Carlos  Smith,  Amsi  Benedict,  and  John  J.  Sloeum,  the  PresbTteiian ;  Rev. 
MesHi.  Charles  Morton,  D.  Bellamy  and  McCarthy,  the  Baptist.  The  Methodist  ninMlen, 
SB  they  biennially  chan^,  are  not  mentioned. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  was  pnbtisfaed  in  dus  TiOsge  by 
Mr.  Abrsham  Romiun,  nnder  the  tide  of  the  **  Deme  Gasette.**  The  fiisi  nomber  was 
iMiud  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  a  conteraporaneous  effort  was  made  to  ehsnge  the  nans 
sf  the  Tillage  to  Deme ;  this  effort  however  &iled,  and  the  paper  was  diseoniinaed  after  a 
Htde  mors  tfasn  a  year,  for  want  of  sdficient  sopport.  ffince  that  time  there  haw  beea 
Mblished  here  several  newspapers.  The  ManKus  Times,  Manlius  Republican,  Onoodi^ 
Mpublican,  Manlius  Repoeitoiy,  and  Onondaga  Flagg.  The  ManJiua  Repoaitoiy  eoau 
Msnced  in  18S0,  and  reached  its  fifth  volume, 

Jsmes  O.  Rockwell,  a  young  man  of  considerable  reputation,  author  of  a  pme  poem,  in 
«M  of  the  annuals,  formerly  asMiciate  editor  of  a  newqiaper  in  Boaton,  and  afterward  of  one 
is  Providence,  in  which  city  he  died,  was  a  nstive  of  this  place.  His  parenii  being  in 
iodigent  circunwtancea,  he  was  employed  when  a  small  lad  in  the  Manlius  fcctory,  at  which 
j|^  Ks  hsppy  genius  for  rhyming  wss  first  observed.  While  employed  in  tending  a  pidu 
MK  ttschine ,  he  msde  a  «nall  book,  on  each  right  hand  page  of  which  was  a  pietBrs  ef 
SUnent  parts  of  the  foetoiy,  sad  on  the  opposite  page  a  verse  describing  it  On  the  onu 
ilde  wss  a  front  view  of  the  foctoiy  with  an  ovtassr  on  the  fengrsnnd,  dragging  n  bof 
Isirards  the  door,  and  wider  it  this  vews. 

Thsfoetoryfifo  Aadsiveiyboy 

Iiftinofstrifot  tta  diey  tniploy 
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Fayetteville,  2i  miles  N.  of  Manlius  village,  is  situated  on, a  feeder 
to  the  Erie  canal,  and  contains  about  100  houses.  It  has  4  churches, 
1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Episcopalian.  It  has 
an  incorporated  acaoemy,  which  received  from  the  literature  fund  of 
the  state  in  1840,  $188.30.  The  principal  business  men  are  engaged 
in  the  purchase  and  forwarding  of  produce  brought  from  the  country 
south  of  the  canal  to  this  place. 

The  other  settlements  are  Kirkville  and  Manlius  Centre,  on  the  W 

canal.  Eagle  village,  referred  to  in  the  above  history  of  the  town, 
Hartsville,  and  Matthews  Mills. 

Marcellus  has  a  hilly  surface  with  a  soil  of  fertile  loam ;  centrally 
situated  from  Albany  157,  and  from  Syracuse  SW.14  miles.  The  vil- 
lage of  Marcellus  has  about  75  dwellings,  3  churches,  and  a  number 
ol  mills  of  various  kinds.     Clintonville  is  a  post-office.     Pop,  2,727.  . 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  on  record  of  devotional  somni-  '  ^ 

ttm,  so  called,  is  that  of  Miss  Rachel  Baker  of  this  town.  A  full  his- 
tory of  her  case  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Physico- 
Medical  Society  of  New  York,  vol.  I.  p.  395.  Raphel  Baker  was 
bom  at  Pelham,  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1794.  Her  parepts  were 
pious  persons,  and  early  taught  her  the  importance  of  religion.  Fron|g||, ;  • 
childhood  she  appeared  to  possess  a  contemplative  disposition ;  but  * 
her  mind  was  not  vigorous,  nor  was  she  much  disposed  to  improve 
it  by  reading.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  she  removed  with  her  pa^ 
rents  to  the  town  of  Marcellus  in  the  state  of  New  York.  From 
that  time  she  said  *'  she  had  frequently  strong  convictions  of  the  im? 
portance  of  eternal  things,  and  the  thoughts  of  God  ^and  eternity 
would  make  her  tremble." — In  June,  1811,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
town  of  Scipio,  she  was  deeply  affected  in  witnessing  the  baptism  of 
a  young  lady,  and  from  that  period  was  impressed  with  a  stronger 
conviction«of  her  own  sinfulness.  On  her  return  to  Marcellus,  she- 
endeavored  to  suppress  her  religious  anxiety,  but  in  vain ;  her  anguish 
of  mind  was  fully  depicted  in  her  countenance. 

On  the  eveninc  of  the  28th  of  November,  while  she  was  sitting  in 
a  chair,  apparently  asleep,  she  began  to  sigh  and  groan  as  if  in  ex- 
cessive pain.  She  had  said  a  short  time  before  that  she  would  live 
only  a  little  while,  and  as  she  now  repeated  the  expression,  her  parents 
were  apprehensive  that  she  was  dying.  This  evening  she  talked 
incoherently ;  but  manifested  in  what  she  said  much  religious  concent 
She  continued  almost  every  night  talking  in  her  sleep  till  the  27  Jan., 
1812.  On  that  evening,  soon  ailer  she  had  fallen  asleep,  she  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  shrieked  aloud  and  awoke  in  great 
terror.  Horror  and  despondency  overwhelmed  her  with  the  dread 
of  a  miserable  eternity,  and  of  her  speedy  and  inevitable  doom.  But 
these  agonizing  feelings  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  calm ;  her  mind 
became  tranquil,  and  in  her  nightly  devotions,  which  were  now  regu- 
lar and  coherent,  she  poured  forth  a  spirit  of  meekness,  gratitude,  and 
love.  From  this  time  the  whole  tenor  of  her  soul  seemed  to  be 
changed.  She  was  incapable  of  expressing  her  sentiments  clearly 
wlien  awake ;  but  her  sleeping  exercises  were  so  solemn  and  im- 
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EMdve,  that  few  who  heard  them  doabted  that  thej  were  the  gauiiie 
ts  of  repentance,  piety,  and  peace. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  in  aeschbing  Miss  Baker's  case,  says,  ^  the  latter 
cf  these  remarkable  afiections  of  the  human  mind,  (Somnittm  cmm 
reKgione,)  i.  e.  sleep  with  religion,  belong  to  Miss  Rachel  Baker, 
who  for  several  years  has  been  seized  with  somnium  of  a  religious 
kind  once  a  day  with  great  regularity.  These  daily  paroxysms 
M)cur  with  wonderful  exactness,  and  from  Ion?  prevalence  have  now 
become  habitual.  They  invade  her  at  eany  bedtime,  and  a  fit 
usually  lasts  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  A  paroxysm  has  been 
knOvirn  to  end  in  35  minutes,  and  to  continue  98.  The  transition 
from  the  waking  state  to  that  of  somnium  is  very  quick,  frequently  in 
Quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  even  less.  After  she  re->i^s  from 
coippany  in  the  parior,  she  is  discovered  to  be  occupied  in  praising 
God  with  a  distinct  and  sonorous  voice.  Her  discourses  are  usually 
]iri>nounced  in  a  private  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them 
with  more  decorum  on  her  own  part  and  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
her  hearers.  She  has  been  advised  to  take  the  recumbent  posture. 
Her  face  bein^  turned  towards  the  heavens,  she  performs  her  nightly 
'sldevotions  with  a  ccmsistency  and  fervor  wholly  unexampled  in  a 
human  being  in  a  state  of  somnium.  Her  body  and  limbs  are  mo- 
tionless, they  stir  no  more  than  the  trunk  and  extremities  of  a  statue : 
the  only  motion  the  spectator  perceives  is  that  of  her  organs  of  speech, 
gnd  an  oratorical  inclination  oi  the  head  and  neck,  as  if  she  was  intently 
engaged  in  performing  an  academic  or  theological  exercise.  Ac- 
terding  to  the  tenor  and  solemnity  of  the  address,  the  attendants  are 
■fleeted  with  seriousness.  She  commences  and  ends  with  an  address 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  consisting  of  proper  topics  of  submission  and 
reverence,  of  praise  and  thanksmving,  and  of  prayer  for  herself,  her 
friends,  the  church,  the  nation,  Tor  enemies,  and  the  huntan  race  in 
giEoieral.  Between  these  is  her  sermon  or  exhortation.  She  begins 
without  a  text,  and  proceeds  with  an  even  course  to  the  end,  embel- 
lishing it  sometimes  with  fine  metaphors,  vivid  descriptions,  and  poeti- 
cal quotations.  There  is  a  state  of  the  body  felt  like  groaning,  sob- 
bing, or  moaning,  and  the  distressful  sound  continues  from  two 
minutes  to  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  agitation,  however,  does  not 
wake  her ;  it  gradually  subsides,  and  she  passes  into  a  sound  and 
natural  sleep,  which  continues  during  the  remainder  of  the  ni^ht  In 
the  morning  she  wakes  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  entirely  igno 
rant  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  has  acted.  She  declares  she  knows 
nothinff  of  her  nightly  exercises  except  firom  the  information  of  others. 
With  the  exception  of  the  before-mentioned  agitation  of  body  and 
exercise  of  mind,  she  enjoys  perfect  health.  In  October,  1814,  Miss 
Baker  was  brought  to  riew  Yotk  by  her  friends,  in  hopes  that  her 
■omnial  exercises,  {which  were  considered  by  some  of  them  as 
owin^  to  disease,)  might  by  the  exercise  of  a  journey  and  the  novelty 
of  a  Targe  city  be  removed.  But  none  of  these  means  produced  the 
desired  effect  Her  a:Cquaintanoes  stated  that  her  somnial  exercises 
look  place  every  night  r^pilarly,  except  m  a  few  instances  when 


latetTupted  by  leTeTe  mckness,  from  the  time  they  oommeneed  ta 
1S12.  In  September,  1816,  Dr.  Sears,  by  a  course  of  medical  treit- 
ment,  particularly  by  the  u«e  of  opium,  jirerented  a  recurreDce  of 
her  nightly  exercises. 

Onondaqa  is  from  Albany  135  miles.  Onondaga  West  Hill,  a 
village  and  formerly  the  county  seat,  4  miles  SW.  of  Syracuse,  cod- 
tains  about  50  dwellings.  Ononda^*  Hollow,  an  incornorated  ▼!!•' 
lage,  has  about  60  dwellings.  South  Onondaga  ana  NavariaiD 
are  small  villages.  Pop.  5,662.  The  Onondaga  castle,  or  the  cou» 
cil-house  of  the  remnant  of  the  Onondagas,  is  in  a  rich  tract  ia 


Council-koiae  of  the  Orundagat. 


the  Hollow,  3  miles  S.  of  the  villus  of  Onondaga  Hollow,  tn  a 
•mail  reservation  of  theirs,  and  contains  about  90  houses  oa  a  atrMi 
of  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  Their  dwellings  are  built  of  hewn  log^ 
the  spaces  of  which  are  filled  with  masoned  mortar  work,  and  an 
quite  comfortable.  The  above  view  represents  a  portion  of  their 
village  with  their  new  council-house,  which  is  the  building  seen  oB 
the  right  with  three  chimneys.  The  old  council-house,  now  in  ruiu, 
is  seen  on  the  left.  There  are  at  present  remaining  not  f&r  from  8O0 
souls.  The  first  white  settler  in  this  county  was  a  Mr.  Webster^ 
who  came  here  in  1786,  and  settled  in  the  Hollow  among  the  IndianiL 
They  gave  him  a  tract  of  a  mile  square.  He  then  opened  a  smaH 
shop,  married  a  squaw,  and  became  domesticated  among  the  savagaa, 
In  1788,  he  obtained  permission  of  the  C^iondagas  for  Messrs.  Asa 
Danforth  and  Comfort  Tyler  to  establish  themselves  at  Onondaaa 
Hollow. 

■■  It  wu  in  diii  '  hollow'  ihu  iha  piineipd  tom  tnd  eolle  at  th«  OnMiilifB  Indin^  li 
(ha  proiuler  dty  of  ihat  BadoD  Mood ;  and  iha  poor  mnaiM  of  dW  Mic*  whUIm  nl 
haughty  mamlMr  erf'  thi  OqaanHchioai,  or  the  unphrctianio  lev**  ^  ^  R**  "■(!■■% 
numbering  >  fev  huadnd  wuli,  tn  '  '     ' 

Tslley  a  ihorl  diitance  to  dw  loalh  d 
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sfB  with  dM  MxtlMii  and  eMUBm  dinMi  of  dw  condnwt,  ind 
«Qe  tiiM  extended  from  die  Sorel,  ioitth  of  die  greet  lekee,  to  the  Ml— ippi  i 
•wt  to  the  Santee,  end  eoeatwiie  beck  to  die  Hudeon.  The  great  coonciLJie  of  the 
Meimcy  wee  in  die  epeciel  keeping  of  die  Onuodegee,  end  bjr  them  wae  elwije  kept  hma. 
lag.  The  territory  proper  of  the  confederacy  extended  from  Albany  to  Lake  Erieyaad  «aa 
^Ued  the  Long  Houee.  The  M(diawks  kept  the  eeetem  door,  and  the  Beneeaa  the  wmtu 
tern.  On  the  arrival  of  ambaeeadori  from  eidier  direcdon,  fim  keeperi  of  the  doom  de- 
manded their  bumueea.  If  of  minor  or  trifling  conaequence,  a  eoondl  of  the  trihav  ^ 
whom  the  ambaaaadorB  were  received,  diapoeed  of  the  matter.  Bat  if  by  aodi  eo«nci 
jadged  to  be  of  aufficient  weight  and  importance  to  demand  the  coondetadoa  of  a  nal&Qiial 
eooncil,  the  measengers  were  conducted  to  the  great  council.£re  at  Onondaga,  whefa  the 
Coogreta  of  the  confederacy  waa  convoked. 

**  The  Onondagaa  have  been  diatingaiahed  both  ae  oratoia  and  wanioiB.  In  their  aai^ 
intercouTBe  widi  the  *pale  &cea,'  they  brought  forward  oraton  of  great  ability;  andaoaaeof 
the  fineat  paaaagea  that  have  been  preeerved  of  Indian  eloquence,  fell  from  the  lipe  of  Gar- 
aqgula,  Thurensera,  Decaneaora,  and  Sadekanagfatie,  all  chiefr  of  the  Onondaga  natioo. 
Indeed,  during  more  than  a  century  aubeequent  to  the  invaaion  of  Ononda^  by  the  Fteoch 
in  1696,  Red  Jacket  and  Farmer'a  Brother  only  have  equalled  the  ontoncal  eflbna  of  the 
maie  ancient  chiefr  whom  I  have  named.  By  the  ancient  unwritten  eonadtotion  of  the 
eonfederacy,  the  Onondagaa  were  endded  to  fumiah  the  grand  aachem,  or  principal  civil 
ddef,  while  the  principal  war  chiefr  were  to  be  aupplied  by  the  Mohawka.  But  the  great 
warrior  of  the  ooiifederacy,  towaida  the  doee  of  the  17th  eentnry,  waa  an  Onondaga  named 
JUacI:  KfttU,  caUed  by  die  FVench  hiatoriane  La  Chandiere  Noire.  Ha  lad  hii  IndiaiM 
widi  Colonel  Schuyler  m  1^0,  agamat  the  FVench  eatdementi  on  die  noithof  Leka  Chaai. 
plain,  and  repuleed  De  Calhnee,  the  governor  of  Montreal,  who  came  ffainac  him  vriih  a 
aoperior  force.  He  next  attacked  and  defeated  a  Fkanch  expeditioaaaiil  againat  Hbm  Indi- 
ana at  Niagara,  and  aubaeqaendy  canied  the  war  into  Canada,  with  immenae  Umb  and  dam. 
age  to  the  French  aettiementa.  Enraged  at  the  aueeeaa  of  Bbck  Kettle,  dw  Fkanch  gov. 
amor,  having  made  priaoner  of  one  of  hk  warrioka,  put  ban  to  death  by  the  meet  homble 
tarturee  But  the  capdve  widwtood  the  meet  exquiaite  torturee  with  the  utmoet  finnniiw 
•ngiag  aia  achievementa  while  they  broiled  hia  feet,  burnt  hia  handa  with  red  hot  irooa,  eat 
and  wrung  off  hia  jointa,  and  pulled  out  the  ainewa ;  and  to  doee  all,  hia  acalp  wm  ton  o^ 
and  red  hot  aand  poured  upon  hia  head ! 

**  Thia  atroooua  deed  by  dvilixed  men  again  re^awakened  die  vengeance  of  Black  Kettle, 
and  the  French  had  apeedy  cauae  to  lament  with  the  deepW  bittemeaa  their  own  ataecity. 
A,  detachment  of  Senecaa  being  eoon  afterward  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec,  Blaek 
Aatde,  with  a  company  of  Onondagaa,  placed  himaelf  at  their  head.  In  1699  he  feQ  upon 
the  island  of  Montreal,  carrying  hia  arma  to  the  gatee  of  the  dtadeL  Thia  brave  ^cf 
aontinued  the  war  until  the  year  1697,  when,  being  deco3red  into  Canada  under  the  pre- 
text  of  a  deeire  to  negotiate  a  peace,  he  waa  treacheroualy  murdered  by  a  party  of  Algoo. 
kina  engaged  for  that  purpose.  Hia  country,  however,  had  been  ravaged  by  the  French 
the  year  before  hia  death ;  and  as  the  history  of  thia  first  known  invaaion  of  Onondi^ 
SoUow  ia  intereadng,  I  will  give  it  in  detail.  In  the  year  1696,  Count  Frontenac,  one  of 
tiie  moet  effident  and  polidc,  as  well  perbapa  aa  the  meet  cruel  of  the  French  govemoia  ia 
Canada,  attempted  to  detach  the  Five  Nadona  from  the  friendship  of  the  Eh^iiah  colony 
and  negotiate  a  aeparate  peace. 

*'  With  thia  view,  through  the  agency  of  the  Jeeuits,  the  count  succeeded  in  persuading 
tile  Indiana  to  call  a  grand  council  of  their  chiefr  at  the  old  council-fire  in  Onondega,  to 
which  he  deapatched  mesaengera  with  his  proposals.  There  were  eighty  sachems  pieeent, 
and  the  council  waa  opened  by  Sagdekanaghtie.  The  French  commissioners  labored  asnd* 
aoualy  to  accompliah  their  purpoae,  and  the  conference  conduued  aeveral  daya.  But  ame^ 
aeqger  from  Albany  informed  the  chiefr  that  a  aeparate  peace  would  displeaae  the  finghsh, 
aiid  the  proposals  were  thereupon  prompUy  rejected.  ShorUy  afterwaid,  the  count  deler. 
mined  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  Five  (^dona,  for  having  preferred  the  preeervation  of 
dbeir  good  fiiith  and  honor  to  the  peace  which  he  had  proffered.  For  this  purpose  he  aa- 
aambled  all  his  disposable  troops,  amounting  to  four  battaliooa,  widi  the  Indiane  in  hia  aer- 
nee  and  under  hia  control,  and  departed  from  Montreal  on  the  9di  of  July,  1696.  In  ad. 
didon  to  amall^tfma,  they  took  with  them  two  light  piecea  of  cannon,  two  mortars,  a  supply 
of  grenades,  &m.  After  a  weariaome  march  of  twelve  daya,  during  which  die  utmoet  dr- 
enmapecuoD  waa  neceasary  to  avoid  ambuecadea,  the  count  reachi^  the  foot  of  Lake  Ca. 
darackni,  (now  called  Ontario,)  and  craeaed  thence  in  canoea  to  the  estuary  of  the  Osh. 
wago  river,  which  flows  fitmi  the  northern  extremity  oi  the  Onondaga,  or  Salt  Lake— tlie 
Onondaga  flowing  into  die  aouthera  and  near  the  great  mlt  lieka.  The  expedidon  can- 
lioaaly  aaeendad  dia  Oafaw««o^  and  croamd  dia  Bait  Lake,  kaefiag  atroQg  acottH  on  dm 
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ibnki,  to  prevent  any  surprise  that  might  be  attempted  by  a  crafty  enemy.  This  precatu 
tionary  measure  was  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians,  against  whom  they 
were  marching,  with  their  wonted  chivalry,  had  given  the  French  notice  that  they  were 
apprized  of  their  hostile  approach.  A  tree  had  been  discovered  by  one  of  the  scouts,  on 
the  trunk  of  which,  the  savages  had  painted  a  representation  of  the  French  army  on  ito 
march,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  two  bundles  of  rushes  had  been  deposited,  serving  at 
once  as  a  note  of  defiance,  and  giving  the  invader  to  understand  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelted  to  encounter  as  many  warriors  as  there  were  rushes  in  the  bundles.  These,  being 
counted,  were  found  to  number  fourteen  hundred  and  fortyJbur. 

"  The  castle  of  the  Onondagas  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  and  beautiful  Talley 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  through  which  the  Onondaga  river  winds  its  way 
to  the  laiie.  Count  Frontenac,  with  hifl  motley  forces,  had  made  a  halt  near  the  licks,  and 
thrown  up  some  temporary  defences.  The  site  of  the  castle  was  but  five  or  six  miles  re- 
moved from  the  French  camp.  It  was  a  sacred  spot  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  as  the  seat 
of  the  grand  councils  which  had  for  ages  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  fierce  and  wild  de- 
mocracy of  the  Five  Nations.  They  had,  therefore,  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last ;  and 
their  women  and  children  had  been  sent  from  the  rude  village  deeper  into  the  shades  of 
the  forest.  Circumstances,  however,  changed  this  determination  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  upon  which  Count  Frontenac  intended  to  advance.  Two  of  the  Hurons  deserted  from 
the  forces  of  the  count,  end  gave  the  Onondagas,  to  whose  assistance  neither  of  their  mm- 
aoctate  tribes  had  yet  arrived,  such  an  appalling  description  of  the  French,  that  they  dared 
not  remain  and  give  battle. 

**  Yonnondio*s*  army,  they  said,  was  like  the  leaves  on  the  trees — more  numerous  than 
the  pigeons  that  fly  to  the  north  after  the  season  of  the  snows.  They  were  armed,  they 
said,  with  great  guns  that  threw  up  huge  balls  towards  the  sun  ;  and  when  these  balls  feQ 
into  their  castle,  tliey  would  explode  and  scatter  fire  and  death  everywhere.** 

The  Onondagas,  having  applied  the  brand  to  their  dwellings,  re- 
treated into  the  wilderness.  The  Count  Frontenac,  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  the  ascending  columns  of  smoke,  as  they  rose  in  curling  folds 
towards  the  sky,  moved  rapidly  forward.  But  it  was  to  obtain  an  ' 
empty  conquest.  The  huts  and  rude  works  of  the  Indians  were  al- 
ready in  ashes.  An  old  venerable-looking  chief,  whose  head  had  been 
whitened  by  the  snows  of  more  than  a  hundred  winters,  by  his  own 
desire  was  left  behind.  He  was  found  seated  by  the  trunk  of  a  syc- 
amore, and  was  tortured  in  a  horrible  manner  by  Frontenac's  Indians. 
He  bore  their  inflictions  with  stoical  indifference,  and  died  as  became 
an  Indian  warrior. 

*'  With  the  retreat  of  the  French,  the  Onondagas  repossessed  themselves  of  their  beauti. 
ftil  valley  and  rebuilt  their  town  and  castle.  They  moreover  maintained  their  rank  and 
position  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  During  the  old  French 
war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  and  provincials,  the  Onon- 
dagas sustained  their  part  under  the  influence  and  conduct  of  Sir  William  Johnson  ;  snd 
when  the  war  came  on,  they  with  the  family  of  the  deceased  baronet  espoused  the  caoae 
of  the  crown. 

**  In  the  year  1779,  their  country  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the  direction  of  Gc  jrtl 
James  Clinton,  by  a  detachment  of  regulRr  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Col- 
onel Van  Schaick.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former  invasion,  the  Indians  retired  before  supe- 
nor  numbers,  and  their  town  and  castle  were  again  destroyed  by  fire.  But  little  blood  was  ' 
shed,  one  Indian  only  being  killed ;  and  that  little  was  sorely  avenged  by  the  Onondaga 
warriors,  who  fell  upon  the  settlement  of  C<^eskill,  in  a  few  weeks  Uiereafter.  With  the 
return  of  peace,  however,  the  Onondagas  became  the  friends  of  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  late  war  with  England,  some  of  their  warriors  were  engaged  on  the  side  ot  the 
Americans,  in  the  Niagara  campaign.  Their  principal  warrior,  Le  Fort,  was  the  leader  of 
the  Indians  in  the  battle  of  Chippewa.  His  son,  an  educated  and  respectable  man,  yet  re- 
sides with  the  remains  of  his  people  in  their  natiTe  valley.'* — New  York  CanunereUU  Ad» 
vertiur, 

*  The  name  by  which  tiM  Fhe  Netiooi  deeignated  the  FkMioh  governor. 


QHttmuABA  oopmrv; 

Orisoo,  taken  from  Pomp^,  TuUy,  and  MaroeHos  m  1805 ;  fWm 
Albany  140,  from  Syracuse  SW.  14  miles.  Otisco  lake  in  this  town 
derives  its  name  from  the  Indian  word  Otisco,  sisnifying  **  decreased 
waters.^  Amber  and  Otisco  Centre  are  post  v^Iages.  Population, 
1^6. 

PoMPEY  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  fertile  sandy  clay  loam ;  it  is  cen> 
trally  situated  from  Albany  146,  and  SEL  from  Syracuse  14  mUes. 
Pop.  4,371.  Pompey,  Pompey  Hill,  Oran,  and  Delphi,  are  post  villa- 
fl£s.  Pompey  Hill,  on  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the  country 
lor  a  great  distance,  contains  about  70  dwellings,  a  Baptist  and  Pre»> 
byterian  church,  and  an  academy.  ^  About  two  miles  south  of  Man- 
Uus  square  in  the  town  of  Pompey,  are  the  remahis  of  a  town,  which 
tfttended  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  half  a  mile 
from  east  to  west  Large  spots  of  Mack  mould  in  regular  intervals, 
ipd  a  few  paces  apart  in  which  are  ashes,  mark  out  tne  sites  of  the 
houses.'^  Here  were  three  forts  of  circular  or  elliptical  forms,  fonn- 
iog  a  triangle  which  protected  tlie  approaches.  Near  Delphi,  in  the 
■outheast  part  of  the  town,  are  two  fails  70  feet  perpendicular ;  near 
this  place  are  the  remains  of  three  ancient  works.  The  largest  con- 
tains six  acres,  and  has  a  triangular  form.  It  had  a  ditch,  rampart, 
and  gateway ;  the  others  also  have  ramparts,  ditches,  and  entrances. 
There  were  many  graves  within  the  lars:est  fort,  over  and  around 
which  were  trees  200  years  old.  With  human  bones  were  found 
axes,  brass  kettles,  gun-barrels,  Spanish  coins,  &c. 

The  following  account  of  a  French  colony  located  in  this  town  in 
the  year  1606,  is  from  a  memoir  bv  De  Witt  Clinton,  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  western  New  York.  He  derived  the  account  partly  from  a 
manuscript  Journal  of  one  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  from  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations : — 

.**  From  the  Jesuit's  joumsl  it  snoesn  thst  in  the  yesr  1666,  at  the  request  of  Kaimkootie, 
•n  Onondaga  chieftain,  a  French  colony  was  directed  to  repair  to  his  village  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  Indians  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  endeavor  if  practicable  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  them.  We  learn  from  the  sachems  that  at  this  time  the  Indians  had  a  fiui,  a 
•biMt  distsnce  above  the  village  of  Jamesville,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  near ;  •  lidis 
■bove  which,  it  seems  the  Chief  Karakontie  would  have  his  new  friends  set  down,  Ac- 
eordingly  they  repaired  thither,  and  commenced  the  labor,  in  which  being  greatly  aided  by  the 
Avages,  a  few  months  only  were  necessary  to  the  building  of  a  small  vtUage. 

**  This  little  colony  remained  for  three  years  in  a  very  peaceable  and  flourishing  situation, 
dbring  which  time  much  addition  was  made  to  the  establishment,  and  among  otlms  a  small 
chapel,  in  which  the  Jesuit  used  to  collect  the  barbarians  and  perform  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies  of  his  church.  About  this  time,  (1669,)  a  party  of  Spaniards,  consisting  of  twenty, 
three  peiaons,  arrived  at  the  village,  having  for  guides  some  of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  been 
{■ken  captives  by  some  of  the  southern  tribes.  It  appeals  evident  that  this  party  came  up 
the  Mississippi,  passed  Pittsbuig,  and  on  to  Olean  Point,  where,  leaving  their  canoes,  they 
travelled  by  land.  They  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a  lake  to  the  north  whose  bou 
torn  was  covered  with  a  substance  afaining  aW  white,  which  they  took  from  the  Indians^ 
daecription  to  be  silver. 

**  Having  arrived  at  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  French  village,  and  finding  no  silver,  they 
seemed  bent  on  a  quarrel  with  the  F^nch,  whom  they  charged  with  having  bribed  the  Ia> 
diens,  so  that  they  would  not  tell  them  where  the  silver  might  be  found.  A  compromise  was 
finally  efiected,  they  agreed  that  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards  and  French  ehould  be  aent 
OB  an  exploring  expedition.  The  Indisns  seeing  these  strmngere  prowling  the  woods,  with 
varioos  instruments,  suspected  some  design  to  be  in  operation  to  deprive  them  of  their 
oMumy.  Thk^imkimi^ mm wBrnskmammdhj^ 
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Th«  (^^ijidi  iqUL  the  la&am  that  the  cnljr  elgact  of  tht  Vnmik  wm  to  tfiaaaiftt  ovw 
then.  The  Fkench,  on  the  other  hand,  laMrted  thet  the  Speniaidi  were  lejing  e  plea  to 
Rri>  them  of  their  lends. 

**  The  Indiene  by  thie  time  becoming  jeekmi  of  boih,  delennnied  bi  prifete  ooiueil  !• 
rid  themeelvee  of  these  intruders.  Heviqg  privately  obcekied  the  sesisrencs  of  the  Oneidee 
end  Cajrugae,  they  sgreed  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  attack.  A  little  before  daybreak 
on  AUJSmmU^  Jknf^  1669,  the  little  oolony,  togedier  with  the  Speniside,  were  eroueed  fion 
their  shmibers  by  the  disehsige  of  fire-erms  end  the  wv-whoop  of  the  saTagee.  Eveiy 
house  wee  immedietely  fired  or  broken  open,  end  such  ee  ansmpted  to  eecape  from  toe 
fiamee  were  killed  by  the  tomahawk ;  aiyi  not  one  of  the  coJoniste  or  Spenieide  wers  loft 
alire  to  relete  the  sad  dieaster.** 

« 

This  historv  accounts,  in  the  opinion  of  its  author,  for  the  appear- 
ance at  this  place  of  a  small  village,  the  evident  remains  of  a  oJack- 
smith's  shop.  In  several  other  places  in  the  county,  says  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Adams,  in  his  manuscript  history,  the  remains  of  blacksmitW 
shofNi  have  been  discovered,  and  in  some  instances  the  tods  used  by 
the  trade.  A  blacksmith's  vice  was  found  buried  deep  in  the  grouM 
on  a  form  in  Onondaga  Hollow,  about  thrae^urths  of  a  mile  south 
of  the  tumjiihe.  But  the  existenoe  of  a  fort  near  this  spot,  every  ves- 
tige of  which  is  nearly  obliterated,  readily  accounts  for  these  relics 
ot  civilization.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  lyiuff  upon  the  Onon- 
daga creek,  innumerable  implements  of  war  and  of  husbandrv  have 
been  found,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  four  or  five  miles  in  length. 
Swords,  gun-barrels,  gun-locks,  bayonets,  balls,  axes,  hoes,  dec.,  have 
been  found.  A  stone  was  found  in  the  town  of  Pompev,  (now  in  the 
Albany  museum,)  about  fourteen  inches  long  by  twelve  broad  and 
eight  inches  in  thickness.  It  has  in  the  centre  a  figure  of  a  tree  witE 
a  serpent  climbing  it,  with  the  following  inscription  on  each  side  :*- 

LeoX  Dei  LS  ^ 
VIx  1620   f   t    ^ 

We  have  here  the  true  chronology  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
and  probably  the  year  in  which  the  inscriptions  were  made.  The  in- 
scription may  be  thus  translated,  ^  Leo  X.,  by  the  grace  of  Grod ; 
sixth  year  of  his  Pontificate,  1520."  The  stone  was  doubtless  de- 
signed as  a  sepulchral  mcHiument  LS.,  signified  the  initials  of  the 
name  of  the  person  buried;  the  cross,  that  lie  was  a  Catholic;  and 
the  inverted  (),  some  other  emblem  wlidch  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
effaced.  Mr.  Adams  considers  that  it  is  not  incrediUe  that  this  stone 
was  carved  by  a  Spaniard,  on  or  near  the  spot  where  it  was  found. 
Florida  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1602.  PossiUy 
some  adventurers  of  this  nation,  allured  by  the  story  of  a  lake  at  tbie 
north  whose  bottom  was  lined  with  silver Tthe  salt  at  Salina  springs,] 
traversed  this  regicm  in  pursuit  of  their  darling  object ;  one  of  the 
number  dying  here,  the  survivor  Or  survivors  may  have  j^ced  this 
monument  over  his  remains. 

Sauna  was  taken  firom  Manlius  and  Onondaga  in  1800.  Thd 
township  consists  of  the  land  reserved  by  the  law  of  the  state  for  the 
use  of  tne  salt  springs,  and  8  or  0  lots  of  the  original  township  of 
Af  anlius.  Onondaga  Lake,  6  miles  lonff,  with  an  average  width  of 
one  mile,  extends  into  the  central  part  ^  this  town.  The  water  fiool 
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which  the  nit  ti  made  rises  in  the  manhea  around  H*  borden^  or  m 
the  mKroio  of  the  lake.  The  population  of  the  town,  including  8yn- 
eiiie  ana  the  other  villages  in  its  vicinity,  is  11,013. 


Southeaitem  viea  of  Salina  vUhge. 

The  above  is  a  southeastern  view  of  the  village  of  Salina  and  salt- 
works, as  viewed  from  an  elevation  called  Prospect  Hill,  which  lisea 
cm  the  easteni  side  of  Syracuse  village.  The  Oswego  canal,  which 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse,  is  seen  on  the  left. 
The  lake  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The  central  part  of  Salina  is  one 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Syracuse.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  vU> 
lagcs  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  increase  of  population,  will 
be  blended  into  one.  Salina  village  lies  upon  a  plain  rising  near  the 
centre  of  the  marsh.  It  contains  3  churches,  a  bank,  and  B6  salt 
manufactories.  In  1S39  the  amount  of  salt  inspected  in  this  village 
was  1,383,204  bushels.  The  village  of  Liverpool  is  abuut  4i  miles 
tmrth  of  Syracuse,  on  the  lake  and  Oswego  canal,  consisting  of  about 
60  dwellings ;  the  amount  of  salt  inspected  here  in  1B39,  was  850.733 
bushels.  Geddes  village  was  incorporated  in  1S33;  it  is  pleasantly 
situated  2  miles  west  from  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
amount  of  salt  inspected  here  in  1839,  was  249,245  bushels.  The 
amount  inspected  at  Syracuse,  was  473,558  bushels. 

The  annexed  ii  a  western  view  in  the  central  part  of  Syracuse,* 


llBges.     Thr  roll. 


iHBrkabJft  iiuiuice  of  the  rapidity  of  growlh  of  lotne  of  (rai  n 


n  laaC,  and  *g%ia  in  18W,  is  wpU  warthr  of  pcninl  ;- 
"  li  wu  only  in  ibe  ■iiiumD  of  1630,  the  jreir  in  which  the  middle  and  fi 
•d  aecuon  of  the  Erie  canal  waa  opened  fur  navigation,  that  your  humble  een'ant  mad*  the 
pusage  from  Uiica  to  ibia  place,  in  a  rude  boat,  alone  wiili  Mr.  Forman,  a  diMaoc*  of 
Waty  mile*.  The  conntrf  at  that  time,  from  Rome  to  Salina,  was  wild.  The  canat  piriesd 
die  witdeme**  at  Rome  onlf  to  emeijre  iberefrotu  at  ihia  place.  The  land  almoat  the  eD- 
tin  diatance  was  low,  maraby,  and  cold.  The  foreata,  muat  of  ihe  diaiance  eversteeo, 
ware  deep  and  dank ;  and  the  adrgjicing  aettlen  had  eechewed  the  region  as  unlit  for  cuL 
tivaiion.  But  ihe  clearing  for  the  canal  let  in  a  stretch  of  daylight,  which  enabled  peopl* 
to  (M  UOn  distinctly.  The  maiabe*  and  twampa  were  to  a  coaatdrrable  earpnt  dnioMl 
fefib'O'Mll  anditahtoka,  iaauad  ef  ifas  -*— '-  of  a  ^Mmr  fiwaM,  now  lar  tba  mw 
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Western  view  in  the  central  part  of  Syracuse, 

showing  the  Erie  canal,  the  Syracuse  House,  and  some  other  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity.  This  village,  which  now  has  a  city-hke  appear- 
ance, waa  incorporated  in  1825,  contains  about  700  houses,  the  county 
buildings,  1  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  I  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist 
church,  a  bank,  and  2  newspaper  establishments.     The  Syracuse 

pan  nfrrah  the  aghl  by  tliB  pnapecl  of  a  well-Milled  covolir,  muling  under  tlia  hand  of 
wsll-rewanled  induMry. 

"  Mr.  Futman  wu  in  one  kiim  the  hiher  Of  the  euitl.  That  is,  beinc  s  memberof  ibe 
Ivgidature  in  1807,  (I  ibink  thai  was  ihe  jiear,  but  have  not  tbe  journal)  by  me,)  he  nioT*d 
the  Gnt  reiolution  oj*  inquiry  upon  tbe  lubfecl  of  opening  a  channel  of  artificial  naTigatiaa 
fiiHn  iha  Hudson  river  to  tbe  great  lakei.     And  frum  that  day  until  the  complecjoa  i^  thai 
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ing  *a  the  codiI  does,  close  bj  the  head  of  Onondagi  lake,  within  (be  loa  oi  a  biacuil  of 
■ante  of  Ihe  tall  epringa,  and  within  [wo  milea  of  thp  principal  and  sirongeel  fountain,  ut 
Saliaa.  Mr.  Furman  ww  the  immenaa  advanlagee  which  the  site  trf'  thi*  place  pmenled  fbr 
a  town ;  with  the  campletian  of  tlie  middle  aection  of  the  canal,  Syracuae  wa*  begun.  At 
the  period  of  my  firal  riaii,  but  a  few  acatiared  and  iDdiaennt  wooden  house*  had  bei« 
erected,  amid  the  itumpi  of  the  recently  (elled  Ireei.  I  lodged  for  a  night  at  a  miaeraU* 
tavern,  thronged  by  a  company  of  aalt-boilen  from  Saliaa,  fonning  a  group  of  about  m 
fougb-looking  apecimeni  of  biunanity  a*  I  had  ever  Men.  Their  wild  viaagea,  beardi  thick 
and  long,  and  matted  hair,  even  now  riae  up  in  dark,  diatant,  and  pietnreaqtM  perepectj** 
before  me.  I  paaeed  a  reailen  night,  diilurbed  by  atnnge  faneiee,  sa  I  yet  mM  reoambar. 
It  wai  in  Ocluber,  and  a  flurry  of  anow  daring  ibe  night  had  rendered  the  morning  a»p»B< 
of  the  country  more  dreary  than  Ihe  evening  before.  The  few  bouwa  I  have  alrrady  4a. 
wribed,  standing  upon  low  and  almoat  matahy  ground,  and  (urrounded  by  treM  and  aa. 
tangled  ihickeia,  preacnied  a  *eiy  uninTjling  Rene.  ■  Mr.  Forman,'  aaid  I,  ■  Jo  hm  eall 
bUt  d  eiilagt?  It  teeuldmait  anaitl  u*»f  tfJh/Mtrit."  'Nmtrmiai,'  taid  kt  n  r^ 
fltl,\yau  aill  live  te  an  it  a  n'ly  yiE.' 

**  TliOM  words  wen  prophetical.  The  codItmi  between  the  appeaiance  of  tbe  town  ibaa 
•nd  now,  i«  wonderful.  A  city  it  now  is,  in  extent,  and  tbe  nugnitude  and  dnrabrltly  of 
in  boildingi,  albeit  it  may  not  boast  of  a  msyor  and  common  coiuicil  id  opproN  the  peofd* 
by  insupportable  aswsanienu.  and  paitaks  of  turtle  and  champagne  for  tbe  beDefil  of  lb* 
poor.  But  as  I  glanced  upward,  and  aroand,  upon  i^ndid  hotels,  and  rowa  of  msaira 
buildings  in  all  directions,  and  ihe  loAy  spirea  of  churches  glilleriiv  in  tbe  ann,  and  !>■■ 
vsnad  the  extended  and  well.buili  smen,  thronged  wiib  peofde  fbll  of  lift  and  aethitji— 
the  canal  basins  crowded  with  boats  lading  and  luitading  M  the  large  and  lofty  atona  wat^ 
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academy  is  a  fine  brick  edifice  4  stories  high,  with  an  observatory, 
spacious  grounds,  &c.  The  Syracuse  House  is  of  brick,  4  stories 
high,  and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
state.  Syracuse  is  133  miles  from  Albany,  by  the  canal  171,  278  from 
New  York,  09  from  Rochester,  and  from  Utica  61  miles.  This  town 
embraces  the  principal  salt  springs  and  salt-works  of  the  state,  with 
the  Onondaga  or  salt  lake.  ^  These  salt  springs  were  known  to  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  communicated  their  knowled^  to  the 
white  settlers.  One  of  the  latter  about  50  years  since,  wim  an  Indi- 
an guide  in  a  canoe,  descended  the  Onondaga  creek,  and  by  the  lake 
approached  the  spring  on  mud  creek.  Salt  water  was  at  that  time 
oDtaincd  by  lowering  to  the  bottom,  four  or  five  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  fresh  water  of  the  lake,  an  iron  vessel ;  which  filling  in- 
stantly with  the  heavier  fiuid,  was  then  drawn  up.  In  this  way,  by 
boiling  the  brine,  a  small  quantity  of  brownish-colored  and  very  im- 
pure salt  was  obtained.  With  the  settlement  of  the  country  the  vi- 
cinity was  explored  and  many  other  sources  of  brine  discovered. 
Wells  were  then  sunk,  generally  to  the  depth  of  18  feet  There  was 
a  great  difference  in  the  strength  of  water  which  they  aflforded,  va- 

ing  with  seasons,  and  diminishing  in  draught  nearly  one  third, 
the  introduction  of  hydraulic  machinerv  for  pumping  in  1822, 
a  more  rapid  influx  of  brine  was  produced,  and  a  new  era  in  the  man- 
ufacture. A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  source  of  the 
brine.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  beds  of  rock  salt  exist  here  as  at 
other  salt  springs.  Borings  have  been  made  at  several  points ;  in 
one  instance  to  the  depth  of  250  feet,  without  finding  fossil  salt.  But 
the  very  important  fact  was  elicited,  that  the  strength  of  the  brine 
increased  with  the  depth  of  the  well.  The  salt  beds  in  Cheshire, 
England,  were  discovered  about  160  years  since,  in  boring  for  coal 
at  about  125  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  since  have  been  penetrated 
to  twice  that  depth.  But  the  salt  mines  of  Wilielska,  near  Cravocia, 
in  Poland,  are  worked  at  the  depth  of  750  feet ;  and  those  at  Epe- 
ries  at  950  feet  The  failure  therefore  to  discover  salt  beds  here 
should  not  discourage  further  efforts.  Should  beds  of  rock  salt  be 
discovered  and  rendered  accessible,  this  source  of  wealth  must  be 
greatly  enlarged.  The  salt  beds  near  Norwich,  England,  produce 
more  than  150,000  tons  annually — ^nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
annual  products  of  the  Onondaga  springs.  The  salt  at  Salina  is 
manufactured  by  evaporation  by  the  sun,  or  artificially.  By  the 
slower  process  of  the  former,  the  coarse  salt  is  made,  and  the  fine  by 
the  rapid  evaporation  produced  by  fire.** 

The  following  cut  is  a  representation  of  a  field  of  salt  vats  near 
Syracuse  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  salt  In  the  distance  is  seen 
a  pump  house,  from  which  the  brine  is  conducted  to  each  of  the  vats 
by  a  succession  of  bored  logs.  The  vats  are  about  16  feet  in  length, 
by  7  in  width,  and  are  arranged  in  continuous  rows  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, as  above  represented.  TSetween  the  rows  alleys  run  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  horse  and  cart  On  each  side  and 
parallel  with  the  vats,  Uiers  is  a  line  of  light  roo&  which  can  be 
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■hoved  off  and  on  at  pleasure,  to  permit  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  act 
upon  the  waters  or  to  avert  the  ram.  Aa  the  salt  precipitates,  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  beautiful  crystals,  like  the  various  trinkets  fre- 
quently mode  for  the  ladies'  fairs,  &,c. ;  the  action  of  shovelling  the 
salt  into  carts  destroys  the  crystals,  when  of  course  the  elegance  of 
form  vanishes.  These  vats  with  their  sheds  cover  enough  ground  in 
the  vicinity  to  make  several  moderate  sized  farms,  and  the  beams 
of  the  sun  reflecting  from  their  roofs  cause  them  to  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance not  unlike  the  surface  of  a  lake. 

The  fine  salt  requires  more  skill  in  the  manufacture.  For  this  pur* 
pose  rough  wooden  structures  are  erected  about  70  feet  in  length, 
and  35  feet  in  breadth.  The  annexed  view  of  the  inside  of  one  of 
these  salt  manufactories  was  taken  at  the  entrance,  and  shows  imme- 
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diately  in  front  the  commencement  of  the  oven  which  runs  the  remain- 
ing length  of  the  building.  On  top  of  it  are  the  boilers,  arranged  in  two 
parallel  rows,  generally  numbering  from  15  lo  25  boilers  in  each  row, 
which  are  supplied  with  the  brine  by  a  cylindrical  hollow  log  with 
faucets.  This  log  leads  from  a  reservoir  in  the  rear  of  the  building 
which  in  its  turn  is  filled  by  tubular  logs,  connecting  with  the  pump 
house,  which  in  some  cases  is  a  mile  or  more  distant  There  are  in 
the  whole  many  miles  of  aqueduct  logs,  which  are  generally  con- 
structed of  pine.  On  entering  one  of  these  works  at  night  the  view 
is  interesting.  Clouds  of  vapor  are  continually  ascending  from  the 
numerous  boilers,  and  partially  obscuring  the  forms  of  the  attendants. 
Huge  piles  of  salt  of  snowy  whiteness  m  the  bins  each  side  of  the 
building  are  beheld  laying  in  contact  with  the  rough,  dingy  walls, 
while  the  fire  from  the  furnace,  shedding  a  partial  light  over  the 
whole,  renders  it  a  striking  scene. 

"  There  are,  however,  various  modes  of  applying  artificial  heat  m 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  other  than  that  employed  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  boiling  in  kettles.  In  one  arrangement,  tubes  heated  t^ 
steam  pass  through  a  vat  or  vats  of  considerable  extent,  the  brine 
having  been  previously  Greed  from  iU  insoluble  impuiitiet,  by  being 
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allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  \a  the  cistern,  or  by  the  addition  of 
lime.  This  furnishes  salt  in  fine  cubic  crystals  of  great  purity,  es- 
pecially in  thoBe  parts  of  the  vats  which  are  at  some  distance  from 
the  immediate  source  of  heat" 

The  springs  from  which  the  works  are  supplied  are  pierced  through 
the  alluvial  and  terminate  on  gravel.  The  strength  of  the  brine  ia 
graduated  on  the  following  standard :  fresh  water  wing  placed  at  0°, 
and  water  perfectly  saturated  with  salt  at  100°.  According  to  this, 
the  *  old  spring"  stands  at  50°,  and  the  "  new"  at  70°.  In  each  cubic 
foot  of  water  there  is  about  2}  ounces  of  "  bitterns,"  or  impure  de- 
posit composed  of  lime,  iron,  due.  Fourteen  pounds  of  salt  are  man- 
ufactured from  a  cubic  foot  of  the  water  from  the  strongest  spring. 

The  salt-works  arc.quite  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state,  as  it  re- 
ceives S  mills  a  bushel  for  pumping  the  water,  and  6  cents  duty  on 
the  salt  made.  The  amount  annually  manufactured  is  three  millions 
of  bushels ;  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  four  villages  of 
Geddes,  Liverpool,  Salina,  and  Syracuse,  about  three  thousand. 

jUeauHt  a/a  Fmek  Ctlmif  itimUUIui  1  Ommdaga,  ia  165G,  wufn-  Ikt  mutpicit  ■/* 

"  The  Tefuit  Dablon  h>i}  e«ubt>ghed  himself  &t  Onond*^  in  the  character  of  ■  minion. 
Uf.  He  arrived  here  in  the  monlli  of  September,  1S55.  In  Mireh  of  the  (bUowing  jew, 
In  in  company  with  a  nuiDeroui  eacon  of  UTigei,  made  the  voyage  to  Quebec  for  the  pur- 
|MM  of  penuadinj  M.  do  Laueon  lo  eaiabliah  a  French  colony  si  Ooundaga.  Ma  aniTed 
tbare  in  ths  beginning  of  April,  and  had  no  difGculiy  in  getting  M.  De  Liuaun  (o  enter  into 
bia  Tiem.  Filiy  Frenchmen  were  lelecled  to  go  and  fonn  the  piupoaed  eslabliihmeni,  and 
dM  Sieur  Dupuys.  an  officer  ol  the  garrison,  was  tppoinled  iheii  commandant.  FatlwT 
n«itcia  Le  Mercier,  Superior  General  of  the  Catholic  Missionn,  was  desirous  rf  conducting 
in  pereon  those  whom  ho  had  destined  lo  esiabiish  the  tirat  Iroquois  church,  who  were 
Pathen  Freemen,  Mesnard,  and  Dablon.  Their  departure  was  filed  for  the  7lh  of  May, 
and  although  the  crop  had  been  lighter  than  uatn],  they  gave  Dupuya  provisions  auSciaBl 
to  last  him  a  whole  year,  wtlh  grain  enough  lo  enable  him  to  sow  the  land. 

"Tbe  newaof  thia  antaipiiae  being  qiread  all  around,  gave  the  Mt^awlu  mnch  UBcara, 

■  CovM  fion  a  MB.  Hmuxa  br  iIm  B«t.  J.  W.  AduM,  of  SrnoM. 
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and  reTiTed  their  jealoiuy  towards  the  Onondagw.  A  general  council  of  all  the  tribe 
called  to  deliberate  upon  this  affair,  which  seemed  to  them  of  great  importance,  and  die 
conclusion  was,  that  all  their  resources  must  be  put  in  requisition  to  oppoee  the  new  estab* 
lishment.  A  party  of  400  men  was  immediately  raised,  and  orders  were  given  them  either 
to  disperse  or  cut  to  pieces  the  company  of  M.  Dupays.  They  failed,  however,  to  accom. 
plish  their  object,  and  only  revenged  themselves  upon  some  straggling  canoes,  which  were 
pillaged,  and  a  part  of  t^oae  who  conducted  them  were  wounded.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Three  Rivers  and  at  Montreal,  M.  Dupuys  left  the  latter  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  lb* 
same  day  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Mohawks,  whom  he  pillaged  as  a  reprisal  for  the  ouin^ 
related  above. 

**  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  towards  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  heard  ia  the 
camp  the  voice  of  a  man  groaning.  The  commandant  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beat,  and  im» 
mediately  they  perceived  a  savage  approaching  in  great  distress.  He  was  a  Huron,  who 
had  escaped  after  the  expedition  of  the  isle  of  Orleans.  The  skin  of  his  body  was  half 
roasted,  and  for  seventeen  days  he  had  taken  no  nourishment,  except  some  wild  fruits 
which  he  had  gathered.  The  Onondagas  who  accompanied  the  French,  made  him  a  drink 
which  soon  restored  the  tone  of  his  stomach.  They  then  gave  him  some  provisions  and 
sent  him  on  to  Quebec. 

**  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  prosperous,  except  that  they  suffered  from  a  scarrilv 
of  provisions,  which  had  been  very  badly  managed.  They  had  calculated  as  usual  upon  find, 
ing  an  abundance  of  fish  and  game.  Both  however  foiled^  and  the  French,  who  were  unae* 
customed  to  fasting  like  the  Indians,  would  have  perished  with  hunger,  had  not  the  Onon. 
daga  sachems  sent  to  meet  them  some  canoes  loaded  with  provisions.  They  learnt  firom 
these  Indians,  that  a  great  number  of  the  Iroquois  of  all  the  tribes,  were  awaiting  their  ar- 
rival on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Gannentaha.  M.  Dupuys,  therefore,  prepared  himself  to 
make  his  entrance  into  the  Iske  as  imposing  as  possible.  Before  arriving  at  the  plaee 
where  the  savages  were  stationed,  he  put  ashore  5  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  had  thea 
discharged.  He  then  re^mbarked,  and  rowing  in  beautiful  order,  entered  the  lake«  where 
in  less  than  an  hour  he  made  two  discharges  of  all  hk  musketry.  He  was  received  by  the 
sachems  and  such  as  were  with  them  awaiting  his  arrival  with  the  greateat  apparent  oor* 
diality  and  respect.  They  were  welcomed  with  harangues,  feasts,  songs,  and  dances,  and 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  which  the  savages  were  capable  of  giving.  On  the  (bUoww 
ing  day,  which  was  the  12th  of  July,  a  solemn  mass  waa  offered  and  the  Te  Deum  song. 
The  sachems  then  made  presents,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  treaties  of  aUiance,  aiMl 
on  the  16th  the  French  aU  united  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist.  On  the  day  foUovring  they 
commenced  building  huts,  and  Father  Mercier  went  to  visit  the  village  of  the  Onondagas, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  ceremony.  On  the  24th  a  general  council  was  held,  at 
which  the  Jesuits,  Mercier  and  Chaumont,  explained  the  views  of  the  French  and  soUeited 
their  kind  regards  to  their  new  neighbors.  They  also  endeavored  to  enlighten  their  minda 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  produced  so  great  an  impression  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  chapel  which  had  been  built  nearly  a  year  before,  more  than  one  half.  They 
experienced  in  the  month  of  August  excessive  heat,  which  produced  much  sickness ;  bvt 
by  the  kind  attention  of  the  savages  all  the  disorders  were  eased  in  a  short  time. 

**  This  last  mark  of  affection  from  these  people  persuaded  the  more  credulous  of  them  to 
believe  that  they  might  rely  upon  them  in  all  cases ;  but  the  more  prudent  of  them  thoqght 
it  necessary  to  make  use  of  precaution  at  least  against  their  inconstancy ;  and  these  wero 
ibund  in  the  end  to  have  pursued  the  wisest  course,  for  two  yeara  had  not  elapsed  befiMto 
they  were  compelled  by  the  perfidy  of  the  savages  to  sbandon  their  settlement  and  retnm 
to  Montreal.  A  conspiracy  which  extended  itself  through  the  Iroquois  cantons  waa  fbrmad 
against  them,  and  unequivocal  indications  of  hoetility  were  soon  given.  Three  Frenchmen 
were  scalped  near  Montreal  by  the  confederates,  and  other  hostilitiea  committed,  which  left 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  French  of  their  intention  to  destroy  the  new  colony.  In  the 
month  of  Feb.,  1658,  numerous  bands  of  Mohawks,  Oneidaa,  and  Onondagaa,  had  takte 
the  fiekl  equipped  for  war.  Dupuya  was  informed  of  all  that  transpired  by  a  converted  In. 
dian.  He  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed,  and  indeed  aaw  no  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  difficulty  vrithout  much  trouble  snd  at  great  haxard.  To  fortify  himself 
and  sustain  a  siege  would  be  only  to  put  off"  his  ruin  and  not  prevent  it,  for  he  had  no  sue- 
cor  to  hope  for  from  Quebec,  or  it  would  not  be  able  to  reach  him  in  time.  It  would  be. 
come  necessary  sooner  or  later  to  yield  or  die  fighting,  or  at  length  to  periah  of  hunger  and 
misery. 

**  To  eflfect  his  escape  M.  Dupuya  required  first  to  constmct  some  canoeo,  for  they  hid 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  reserve  any.  But  to  work  at  them  pubhcly  would  be  to  an. 
nounce  his  retreat,  and  thereby  render  it  impoasible.  Something  must  be  resolved  on  im> 
mediately,  and  the  oomn«|Miaat  addoiid  tho  foUoinmr  fkuL    Ho  iniMwdiitaly  oant  mi 
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Mpw  to  M.  D* AUtoboQC  to  infiNrm  him  of  the  oanspinef .  He  tban  gKf  ocvkit  for  tha 
constniction  of  aoine  tmall  light  b«tteauz ;  ind  to  prevent  the  Iroquok  from  getting  wind  of 
it,  be  nude  lus  people  worli  in  the  garret  of  the  Jesuit's  house,  which  was  iaiger  and  niofa 
retired  than  the  otheia. 

**  This  done,  he  warned  all  his  people  to  hold  themseWes  in  readiness  to  depart  on  the 
day  which  be  named  to  them,  and  he  supplied  each  one  with  provisions  sufficient  for  the 
ipoyage,  and  charged  them  to  do  nothing  m  the  mean  time  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
Iroquois.  It  onljr  remained  now  to  concert  measures  for  embarking  so  secretly  that  the 
aarages  should  have  no  knowledge  of  their  retreat  until  they  should  have  advanced  so  fipr 
as  not  to  fear  pursuit,  and  this  they  accomplished  by  a  stntagem  singular  enough. 

^  A  certain  young  Frenchman  who  had  acquired  great  influence  with  the  Indiana,  had 
been  adopted  into  one  of  their  most  respectable  families.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
Indians,  whoever  was  adopted  by  them  became  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  that  belonged 
to  native  members  of  the  family.  This  young  man  went  one  day  to  his  adopted  father,  and 
told  him  that  be  had  on  the  night  before  dreamed  of  one  of  those  feasts  where  the  guests 
eat  every  thing  that  is  served,  and  that  he  desired  to  have  one  of  the  kind  made  for  the  viL. 
hge ;  and  he  added,  that  it  was  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  he  should,  die  if  a  aingle 
thing  were  wanting  to  render  the  feast  just  such  a  one  as  he  described.  The  Indian  gravely 
replied  that  he  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  him  die,  and  would  therefore  order  the 
reJMst  himself  and  take  care  to  make  the  invitations,  and  he  assured  him  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  to  render  the  entertainment  every  way  such  an  one  as  he  wished.  The  young 
flMn  having  obtained  the«e  assurances,  appointed  for  his  feast  the  19th  of  March,  which 
was  the  dsy  fixed  upon  for  the  departure  of  the  French.  All  the  provisions  which  the 
ftmilies  through  the  village  could  spare  were  contributed  for  the  fesst,  and  all  the  Indiana 
were  invited  to  attend. 

**  The  entertainment  began  in  the  evening,  and  to  give  the  Fkench  an  opportunity  to  put 
their  boats  into  the  water  and  to  load  them  for  the  vojrage  without  being  observed,  the 
dmms  and  trumpets  ceased  not  to  sound  around  the  scene  of  festivity. 

**  The  boats  having  now  been  launched  and  every  thing  put  in  readiness  for  a  departme, 
the  young  man,  at  the  signal  agreed  upon,  went  to  his  adopted  father  and  said  to  him,  that 
be  pitied  the  guests,  who  had  for  the  most  part  asked  quarter,  that  they  might  cease  eating, 
and  give  themselves  to  repose,  and  adding,  that  he  meant  to  procure  for  every  one  a  good 
night's  sleep.  He  began  playing  on  the  guitar,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
Indian  was  laid  soundly  to  sleep.  The  young  Frenchman  inmiediately  sallied  forth  to  join 
his  companions,  who  were  ready  at  the  instant  to  push  from  the  shore. 

**  The  next  morning  a  number  of  the  Indians  went,  according  to  their  custom  on  awaking, 
to  see  the  French,  and  found  all  the  doors  of  their  houses  shut  and  locked.  This  strange 
eirctmistance,  joined  to  the  profound  silence  which  everywhere  reigned  through  the  French 
settlement,  surprised  them.  They  imagined  at  first  that  the  French  were  saying  mass,  or 
that  they  were  in  secret  council ;  but  after  having  in  vain  waited  for  many  hours  to  have 
the  mystery  solved,  they  went  and  knocked  at  some  of  the  doors.  Tbe  dogs  who  had  been 
left  in  the  houses  replied  to  them  by  barking.  They  perceived  some  fowls  also  through 
the  palings,  but  no  person  could  be  seen  or  heard.  At  length,  having  waited  until  evening, 
they  forced  open  the  doors,  and  to  their  utter  astonishment  found  every  house  empty. 

**  The  savages  could  not  explain  this  movement.  They  could  not  comprehend  how  the 
F^nch,  whom  they  knew  to  have  no  canoes,  had  got  away,  and  there  was  no  idle  fancy 
that  did  not  enter  into  their  heads  nther  than  imagine  in  what  manner  the  thing  had  ha|^ 
pened.  This  was  the  first  time  in  which  boats  had  been  used  for  such  voysges.  But  had 
the  French  possessed  canoes,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  use  them,  as  the  rivets 
were  still  covered  with  ice,  and  from  this  cause  the  Indians  were  prevented  from  success- 
fully purauing  them.  M.  Dupuys  took  care  however  to  leave  nothing  to  fear  from  a  por- 
■dt.  He  used  such  diligence,  that  in  spite  of  contrary  winds  which  detained  him  a  long 
time  on  Lake  Ontario,  he  arrived  at  Montreal  in  fifteen  days.  The  pleasure  of  finding  him- 
self delivered  from  such  imminent  danger,  could  not  however  prevent  him  from  feeling  sen. 
■Uy,  that  so  precipitate  a  flight  was  disgraceful  to  his  nation,  and  from  regretting  that  for 
the  want  of  a  trifling  aid,  he  had  been  unable  to  sustain  an  establishment  of  so  much  im- 
portance,  and  of  giving  law  to  a  people  who  drew  their  strength  and  the  right  of  insulting 
them  from  their  weakness. 

**  The  Iroquois  sfter  this  carried  war  into  Canada,  and  in  1660,  the  colony  was  reduced 
to  extreme  disTress  by  sickness  and  the  incursions  of  the  savages'.  In  the  year  following  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  was  not  less  than  twenty  Frenchmen  in  Onondaga.  They  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  but  were  sufiered  to  eivjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty.  These 
Bien  had  converted  a  wigwam  into  a  chapel,  where,  in  connectioq  with  many  of  the  Hn^ 
ions  and  sone  of  tl«  ODOodegBa,  they  rogulariy  aaemhled  to  say  mass.    It  waa  repoitwi 
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alao  that  the  matrons  of  the  Onondaga  Tillage,  who  are  the  principal  eorpt  t^Eut,  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  which  bad  obliged  Dupuys  to  retire,  and  that  for  seven  days 
successively  they  had  wept  with  their  children  for  the  loss  of  the  French  priests.  This  re* 
port  however  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  The  credulity  of  the  Jesuit  could  not  distinguiaht 
in  matters  of  religion,  between  things  which  he  only  desired  might  be  true  and  thoae  which 
were  really  so." 

Location  of  the  colonies  of  Dupuys. — It  will  be  very  natural  to 
conclude  from  the  account  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  colony 
of  Dupuys,  that  its  location  was  contiguous  to  the  Onondaga  village. 
Such  however  was  not  the  fact,  if  by  the  village  of  Onondaga  onb 
meant  their  principal  village.  From  some  incidental  allusions  made 
in  history  to  the  relative  position  of  this  colony,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  it  was  established  upon  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Salina.  In  a  passage  of  the  history  written  by  Francis  Creuxius, 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote,  it  is  stated  that  the 
place  agreed  upon  for  the  residence  of  the  French  was  distant  from 
the  Indian  village  about  four  French  leagues,  and  that  this  place  was 
distinguished  for  two  remarkable  springs,  issuing  from  the  same  hill, 
the  one  affording  an  abundance  of  salt  water,  the  other  of  fresh.  He 
states,  also,  that  at  this  place  there  was  an  extensive  meadow,  or 
spacious  open  grounds  which  reached  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Lake 
Gannentaha.  It  appears  also  from  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  departure  of  the  colony,  that  they  must  have  been  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  lake,  as  their  batteaux  were  constructed  in  the 
Jesuit's  house,  and  launched  and  freighted  without  any  allusion  from 
the  historians  to  the  time  that  must  have  been  occupied  or  the  diffi- 
culties that  must  have  been  encountered  in  transporting  them  to  the 
place  of  debarkation.  The  reason  why  the  narrative  proceeds  as 
though  the  Onondaga  village  and  the  French  settlement  occupied  the 
same  grounds,  or  were  in  (adjacent  juxtaposition)  to  each  other,  is 
this — that  the  Indians  were  distributed  into  different  villages  or  en- 
campments, one  of  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  Salina  now  stands.  The  main  village  was  at  Onondaga,  but 
a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  different  encamp- 
ments, and  the  French  settlement  was  now  a  point  of  attraction 
around  which  the  Indians  rallied ;  and  this  explains  the  facility  of 
intercourse  which  existed  between  the  French  at  Salina  and  the 
Indians  at  Onondaga. 

Skaneateles  was  taken  from  Marcellus  in  1830.  Pop.  8,98L 
The  village  of  Skaneateles  is  situated  at  the  outlet  or  northern  ter- 
mination of  the  lake  of  that  name,  18  miles  SU.  from  Syracuse,  and 
has  about  1,500  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  pic- 
turesque villages  in  western  New  York.  The  following  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  village  of  Skaneateles  as  viewed  from  Uie  residence 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Barber,  on  the  western  Lake  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  seen  on  the  left ;  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
churches  are  seen  on  the  right.  From  this  village  the  eye  measures 
about  half  the  distance  of  tlie  lake,  which  is  16  miles  in  length  bv  an 
average  width  of  one  mile.  There  is  no  marshy  land  on  eiuier  shore 
of  this  lake.    The  soil  is  of  the  best  Umestaae  quality^  and  the  finely 
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cultivated  fielda  {mostly  fenced  with  cedar  posts  and  hemlock  boards) 
make  a  gradual  descent  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  tnarein  of 
the  lake.  A  railroad,  5  miles  in  length,  has  lately  been  constructed  from 
this  village  north  to  Elbridgc,  where  it  intersects  the  railroad  from  Al- 
bany to  Buffalo.  A  charter  was  obtained  during  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1841,  for  extending  this  lateral  road  3  miles  further  north  to  * 
the  village  of  Jordan,  on  the  Erie  canal,  where  that  canal  receives  a 
feeder  from  the  Skaneateles  lake,  after  its  waters  iiave  afforded  an 
immense  power  for  milling  and  manufacturing  purposes,  the  descent 
of  the  8  miles  from  Skaneateles  to  Jordan  being  about  500  feet.  The 
railroad  between  these  two  villages  will  run  near  the  margin  of  this 
stream,  affording  important  facilities  to  flouring  mills  and  manufac- 
turers. Goods  will  hereallcr  be  carried  on  this  road  from  Jordan 
to  Skaneateles,  and  thence  through  the  lake  to  Cortland  county. 
Should  a  railroad  be  constructed  from  the  head  of  the  lake  through 
Homer  south  to  the  Susquehannah,  (and  such  an  enterprise  is  much 
talked  of,)  Skaneateles  and  Jordan  will  become  places  of  exten* 
give  business.  Among  the  important  items  of  transportation,  will  be 
that  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania,  to  be  more  particularly  distributed  at 
Jordan  to  various  points.  Previous  to  the  making  of  the  Erie  canal, 
the  great  thoroughfare  for  merchandise  and  emigration  to  the  west 
was  through  Skaneateles.  Since  the  completion  of  that  work,  this 
village  has  not  kept  pace  with  some  new  towns  which  have  grown 
into  Targe  cities  in  a  few  years,  under  tlie  peculiar  advantages  aflbrd- 
ed  by  the  great  internal  improvements ;  but  from  its  unsurpassed 
beauty  of  location,  and  its  great  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
it  cannot  but  experience  a  steady  and  healthful  growth,  until  at  some 
future  day  it  will  become  a  place  of  no  ordinary  importance.  The 
stranger  who  visits  this  beautiful  village,  often  expresses  surprise  that 
it  has  not  long  since  been  selected  as  the  site  of  an  extensive  semina- 
ry of  learning,  or  some  public  benevolent  institution.     In  the  village 
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are  0  or  10  stores,  three  carriage-making  establishments,  an  extensive 
woollen  factory,  flouring  mill,  irdh  foundry,  machine  shop,  and  va- 
rious mechanics.  The  first  grist-mill  was  erected  in  the  village  in 
1795.  About  the  same  time  the  first  merchant,  Winston  Day,  estab- 
lished himself  here.  Bricks  were  first  made  here  in  1797 ;  the  first 
tavern  was  erected  the  same  year,  and  only  two  houses  besides  (of 
logs)  in  what  is  now  called  the  village.  The  town  had  been  first 
settled  a  few  years  earlier  on  the  old  (ienesee  road.  The  first  bridge 
across  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  was  built  about  1800.  The  first 
church  in  the  place  was  organized  July  20th,  1801,  and  then  styled 
**  The  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Marcellus.**  It  was  organized  a  Con* 
eregational  church,  but  subsequently  changed  to  the  Presbvterian 
lorm  of  government.  At  its  organization  it  consisted  of  but  six 
members.  In  the  course  of  about  three  months^  it  increased  to  19. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  church  of  any  denomination  that  was 
formed  in  the  old  and  formerly  extensive  town  of  M arcellus.  There 
have  been  for  many  years  past  in  the  village  a  Baptist,  Episcopal^ 
and  Methodist  church,  now  flourishing  societies. 

STAFFORD  was  named  after  Horatio  Gates  Spaflford,  LL.  D.,  author 
of  the  Gazetteer  of  New  York.  It  was  taken  from  Tully,  in  1811 ; 
since  which  a  portion  has  been  added  from  Marcellus ;  from  Albany 
157  miles.  It  was  settled  in  1806,  by  New  England  farmers.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Skaneateles  lake.  Spafibrd,  20  miles 
SW.  from  Syracuse,  and  Borodino,  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  1,873. 

TuLLT,  taken  from  Fabius  in  1803;  bounds  since  altered;  from 
Albany  128  miles.  Tully,  18  miles  S.  of  Syracuse,  contains  about  30 
dwellings.  Tulley,  Tulley  Valley,  and  Vesper,  are  villages.  Pop. 
1,663. 

Van  Buren,  taken  from  Camillus  in  1829 ;  firom  Syracuse,  NW.  14 
miles.    Macks ville  and  Canton  are  smalh  villages.    Pop.  3,021. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY. 

Ontario  county  was  taken  from  Montgomery  in  1789,  and  ift- 
eluded  all  the  land  of  which  the  pre-emptive  right  bad  been  ceded  to 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  wnich  that  state  afterward  sold  to 
Phelps  and  Gorham,  and  which  afterward  chiefly  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  and  the  rulteney  estate. 
Ontario  county  then  extended  from  the  pre-emption  line  a  mile  east- 
ward of  Geneva,  so  as  to  include  within  its  limits  all  the  territory 
within  the  bounds  of  this  state  west  of  that  line.  This  was  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Genesee  country,"  although  the  title  was  occasionally 
more  extensively  applied,  and  from  it  has  been  formed  the  counties 
of  Steuben,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chatauque,  Erie,  Niagara,  Genesee^ 
Wyoming,  Orleans,  Monroe,  lavingstoov  x  ate8»  Wayne,  in  part,  leav- 
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niff  to  a  tract  around  the  former  chief  town,  (Carandaigua.)  the  name 
f?Ontario.  In  1790,  this  extenaive  Territory  had  only  1,075  inhabiiants. 
The  surface  Ib  agreeably  diversified,  waving  in  gentle  swells  and 
TalleyB  of  ample  area,  with  tracts  of  champaign,  and  in  the  southein 
mrt  more  or  less  hilly.  The  aoil  partakes  of  a  considerable  variety, 
but  a  warm  and  rich  mould  forms  the  greater  proportion,  while  along 
the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario  there  nre  tracts  of  clayey  loam,  with 
but  a  slight  admixture  of  mould.  The  principal  streams  are  Flint 
creek,  Canandaigua  outlet,  and  Mud  creek.  The  lakes  are  Canan- 
dnigua,  Honeoyc,  Caneadca,  and  Hemlock.  The  county  has  15 
towns,  all  of  which,  not  otherwise  noted,  were  organized  in  1789. 
Pop.  43,501. 

Bristou  from  Albany  203  miles.  North  Bristol,  8  miles  SW. 
from  Canandaigua,  And  Bristol  Centre,  are  small  villages.    Pop.  1,953. 

Canadice,  taken  from  Richmond  in  1829 ;  from  Albany  216.  from 
Canandaigua  SW.  24  miles.  Canadice  and  Coykcn  Falls  Comers 
are  post-offices.     Pop.  1,341. 


Southwest  mew  of  the  central  part  of  Canandaigua. 

Canandaigua  lies  principally  on  the  western  side  of  Canandaigua 
lake ;  it  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  its  surface  is  diversified  with  gentle 
undulations  and  fine  level  tracts.  Pop.  5,652.  Canandaigua  village, 
the  capital  of  Ontario  countv.  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  42°  48'  41",  and 
S*  20'  W.  long,  from  New  Vork.  Distant  from  Albany  195  miles, 
from  Buffalo  88,  from  Rochester  28,  from  Utica  111,  fronrSodus 
Bay  on  Lake  Ontario  30,  from  the  Erie  canal  at  Palmyra  12,  and 
from  Washington  city  365  miles.  The  principal  part  of  the  village 
ia  built  on  a  single  street  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  rising  by  a 
gentle  ascent  from  the  lake.  The  annexed  engraving  shows  tne  ap- 
pearance of  the  central  part  of  the  village  as  seen  from  the  Genesee 
Toad,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southwest.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
street,  (north  and  south,)  is  an  open  square,  on  the  western  side  of 
which  are  seen  the  courthouse,  town-house  and  post-office.  BIob- 
■om's  hotel  stands  on  the  opposite  side.  The  railroad  passes  a  few 
yards  westward  of  the  courtnouse.  There  are  4  churches — 1  Pres- 
byterian,  1  Baptist,  I  Methodist,  and  1  Episcopal — 2  banks,  2  print- 
ing offices,  a  state  arsoial  aqd  academy,  and  a  feoisle  semuiary. 
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The  residences  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  tasteful  nwnner  in  which 
their  grounds  are  laid  out,  are,  it  is  believed,  not  exceeded  in  beautv 
in  any  village  in  this  country.  Many  of  their  mansions  are  large, 
splendidly  furnished,  surrounded  by  trees,  commodious  walks,  odor- 
iferous shrubberies,  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards  adorned  with 
flowers  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  giving  an  air  of  wealth  and  re- 
finement to  this  village  rarely  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  Ontario 
Femalu  Seminary,  founded  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  incorporated  in  1B25,  is  an  institution  of  high  reputation.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  1839  was  174.  The  Canandaigua  academy  was 
founded  by  the  liberal  donations  of  Messrs.  Gornam  and  Phelps. 
"  The  plan  of  this  school  embraces  a  thorough  and  extended  course  of 
English  and  mathematical  study,  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  to  an  advanced  standing  of  one  or  two  years  in  our  colleges, 
the  teaching  of  the  French  language,  and  a  department  for  the  edu- 
cation of  common  school  teachers.  A  course  of  mathematical  study, 
as  extensive  and  as  practical  as  is  usually  pursued  in  our  colleges,  is 
taught  in  this  academy.  Surveying  and  civil  engineering  are  ably 
and  practically  taught" 


South  view  of  Canandaigua  academy. 

The  academy  building,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  representation, 
is  130  feet  long;  it  has  3  schoolrooms,  2  recitation,  and  42  rooms 
for  students,  and  apartments  for  the  principal  and  his  family.  This 
institution  has  been  selected  by  the  regents  of  the  university  as  one 
of  the  academies  for  the  education  of  school  teachers,  and  a  depart- 
ment for  this  purpose  has  been  organized.  The  course  adopted  will 
J)robably  require  three  years,  allowing  the  student  to  teach  school 
bur  months  each  year.  The  annual  expenses  of  a  student,  for  board, 
tuition,  room  rent,  and  washing,  are  about  •100.  Many  pupils,  by 
adopting  an  economical  mode  of  board,  reduce  their  expenses  to  C60 
a  year.     The  principal  of  the  institution  is  Heniv  Howb,  A.  M. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  the  year  after  the  purchase  of  western 
New  York  by  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Gorham,  Oliver  Phelps  left  Gran- 
ville. Moss.,  with  men  and  means  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
surveying  this  extensive  territory.    The  wildemesi  Was  penetrated 
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at  far  as  Canandaigua,  about  130  miles  west  of  the  German  Flats^ 
then  considered  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization.  By  the  assistance  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  missionary  among  the  Six  Nations,  and  a 
commissioner  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Phelps  succeeded  in 
collecting  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  those  tribes  whose  warlike  spirit 
Btill  rankled,  on  accoimt  of  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  Sullivan's 
expedition*  This  conference  with  the  Indians  was  held  on  a  beauti- 
ful elevation  overlooking  Canandaigua  lake. 

*'  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negrotiation  with  the  Indians  for  a  cesaion  of  their  lands. 
The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed,  when  Red  Jacket  arose.  With  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator,  he  drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and  with  a  piercing 
eye  surveyed  the  multitude.  All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  the  silence, 
•aVB  the  rustling  of  the  tree.tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  gathered.  After  a  long 
and  solemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced  his  speech  in  a  low  voice  and  sen- 
tendous  style.  Rising  gradually  with  his  subject,  he  depicted  the  primitive  simplicity  and 
happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
white  man,  with  such  a  bold  but  faithfiil  pencil,  that  the  Indian  auditors  were  soon  roused 
to  rengeance  or  melted  into  teara. 

**  The  effect  was  inexpressible.  But,  ere  the  emotions  of  admiration  and  sjonpathy  had 
rabeided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  country, 
MUTOunded  by  more  than  ten  times  their  number,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  injuries,  and  excited  to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief.  AppaUed 
and  terrifiud,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them.  A  nod 
from  the  chiefs  might  be  the  onset  of  destruotion.  At  that  portentous  moment.  Fanner's 
Brother  interposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chief;  but,  with  the  sagacity  truly  abo. 
rigioal,  be  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  introduced  good  cheer,  commended  the  elo. 
qoence  of  Red  Jacket,  and,  before  the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other 
prudent  chie&,  he  had  moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the 
question  before  them.*' 

The  reassemblage  of  the  council  in  cooler  blood  was  followed  by 
the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  treaty,  whereby  the  Indian  title 
to  more  than  two  millions  of  acres  was  extinguished.  The  following 
account  of  facts  connected  with  the  operations  of  Phelps  and  Gorham, 
are  from  the  Rochester  Directory,  published  in  1827. 

**  After  the  treaty,  Mr.  Phelps  surveyed  the  land  into  tracts,  denominated  Ranges,  ran- 
ning  north  and  south,  and  subdivided  the  ranges  into  tracts  of  six  miles  square,  denominated 
Thwruhiptf  and  designated  each  by  numbers,  beginning  to  number  both  ranges  and  town, 
ships  at  the  82d  milestone,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  tract,  [now  the  southeast  comer 
of  Steuben  county,]  numbering  the  townships  northwardly  to  the  lake  from  one  to  fourteen, 
and  the  ranges  westwardly  from  one  to  seven.  Thus,  Bath  is  designated  as  township 
number  four,  in  the  third  range  ;  Canandaigua  as  township  number  ten,  in  the  third  range ; 
Pittsford  as  number  twelve,  in  the  fifth  range ;  and  Brighton  as  number  thirteen,  in  the 
seventh  range  of  townships,  in  Gorham  and  Phelps'  purchase. 

••  As  the  (ienesee  river  runs  about  twenty-four  degrees  east  of  north  below  Avon,  and 
Mr.  Phelps  continued  his  seventh  range  of  townships  to  the  lake,  the  fifth  range  was  left  to 
contain  but  twelve,  and  the  sixth  range  but  ten  townships ;  and,  in  order  to  square  the 
tract  lying  west  of  Genesee  river,  he  set  off  two  townships  near  the  lake,  which  he  called 
the  Short  Range^  now  comprising  the  towns  of  Gates  and  Greece,  [and  part  of  Rochester;] 
and  the  present  towns  of  Caledonia,  Wheatland,  Chili,  Riga,  Ogden,  and  Parma,  being  then 
four  townships,  he  called  the  first  range  of  townships  west  of  Genesee  rivers  in  Goriiam 
and  Phelps'  pun^hase. 

"This  tract  formed  the  counties  of  Ontario  and  Steuben  for  many  yean*,  until  18S1, 
when  Monroe  and  Livingston  counties  were  formed,  except  that  part  of  it  lying  west  of 
&e  river,  which  was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Genesee  at  its  organization  in  1802,  and  the 
south  part  of  the  seventh  range  set  off  from  Steuben  to  Allegany. 

"In  1789,  Oliver  Phelps  opened  a  land-officc  in  Canandaigua — this  was  tlie  first  land- 
office  in  America  for  the  sale  of  her  foreet-Iands  to  settlers ;  and  the  system  which  he 
adopted  for  the  survey  of  his  lands,  by  iawntk^  and  mgu  becamea  model  for  the  man. 
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ner  of  surveying  all  the  new  lands  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  method  of  making  hie 
retail  sales  to  settlers  by  articles  has  also  been  adwted  by  all  the  other  land^ffices  of  indi» 
▼idnal  proprietorships  that  have  followed  after  himr 

**  The  Article  was  a  new  device,  of  American  origin,  unknown  in  the  fiaglish  system 
of  conveyancing ;  granting  the  poeseesion,  but  not  the  fee  of  the  land ;  facilitating  the  fre* 
quent  changes  among  new  settlers,  enabling  them  to  sell  out  their  improvements  and  trans> 
fcr  their  ptrasession  by  assignment,  and  securing  the  reversion  of  the  possession  to  the 
proprietor  where  they  abandoned  the  premises.  His  land-sales  were  allodial ;  and  the  other 
iand-offices  following  his  example,  have  rendered  the  Genesee  fanners  all  fce^imple  land.  ^ 
holders,  which  has  increased  the  value  of  the  soil  and  the  enterprise  of  the  people. 

*'  Oliver  Phelps  may  be  considered  the  Cecrops  of  the  Genesee  countr}'.  Its  inhabitanfis 
owe  a  mausoleum  to  his  memory,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  pioneered  for  them  the  wiL 
demess  of  this  Canaan  of  the  West." 

Mr.  Maude,  who  travelled  through  this  part  of  the  country  in 
1800,  says :  "  Canandaigua,  in  1792,  was  not  further  advanced  in  im^ 
provemcnt  than  Geneva,  as  it  tlien  consisted  of  only  two  frame  houses* 
and  a  few  log  houses.  It  is  now  one  third  larger  than  Geneva,  con- 
taining 90  families,  and  is  the  county  town.  Canandaigua  consists 
of  one  street ;  from  this  street  are  laid  off  sixty  lots,  thirty  on  each 
side.  Each  lot  contains  forty  acres,  having  only  22  perches,  or  121 
yards  in  front ;  thirty  lots  consequently  extend  the  town  upwards  of 
two  miles ;  but  the  extremities  of  the  present  town  are  not  more  than 
a  mile  and  half  apart.  These  lots  are  valued  in  their  unimproved 
state  at  8600  or  $1,000  each. — The  principal  inhabitants  of  Canan^ 
daigua  are,  Thomas  Morris,  Esq.,  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Gorham,  (who 
are  the  greatest  land-owners  in  Canandaigua  and  its  neighborhood,) 
and  Judge  Atwater.  I  was  introduced  also  to  Mr.  Greig,  from  Mor- 
peth, in  Kingland — a  gentleman  reading  law  with  Mr.  Morris.** 

*•  The  settlement  of  this  town,"  (Canandaimia,)  says  Mr.  Spafford  in 
his  Gazetteer,  "commenced  in  1790,  and  in  1797  I  found  it  but 
feeble,  contending  with  innumerable  embarrassments  and  difficulties. 
The  spring  of  that  year  was  uncommonly  wet  and  cold.  Besides  a 
good  deal  of  sickness,  mud  knee-deep,  musquitoes  and  gnats  so  thick 
that  you  could  hardly  breathe  without  swallowing  them,  rattle-snakes, 
and  the  ten  thousand  discouragements  everj'where  incident  to  new 
settlements, — surrounded  by  these,  in  June  of  that  year  I  saw  with 
wonder  that  these  people,  all  Yankees  from  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Vermont,  were  perfectly  undismayed,  *  looking  forward  in 
hope,  sure  and  steadfast.'  They  talked  to  me  of  what  the  country 
would  be,  by  and  by,  as  it  were  history,  and  I  received  it  as  Mfabk. 
In  order  to  see  the  whole  powder  of  the  county,  a  militia  musler  of 
all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  I  waited  a  day  or  two  to  attend 
the  training.  Major  Wadsworth  was  the  commanding  officer,  and, 
including  tnc  men  who  Jiad  guns  and  those  who  had  not,  the  boys, 
women,  and  children,  it  was  supposed  that  near  200  persons  were 
collected.  This  training,  one  of  the  first,  was  held  at  Capt  Pitt8*s, 
on  the  Honeoye,  and  lasted  all  day  and  all  night.** 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave- 
yard in  this  place. 

"  GiDEox  Oringek,  died  Dec.  31, 1833,  a^ed  55  years.  Mr.  Granger  was  bom  at  Snfl 
€eld,  Connecticut,  on  the  li^th  of  July,  1767.    Having  completed  Ua  ediiMtkHi  at  Yats 
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coB^f»,  he  MOB  ippdred  at  the  b«r,  whtre  he  enatamed  a  high  chaneter.  fie  eaiiy  miii. 
gled  in  the  poUrical  conflica  of  hia  cooatiy,  in  whoae  serrice  he  was  engaged  until  a  riiort 
time  before  his  death.  His  native  state  ViU  long  remember  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
Meat  advocates  of  her  school  fund  system.  For  thirteen  years  he  presided  over  the  general 
poat-office  department,  with  xeal  and  usefulness.  Bold  in  design  and  ardent  in  execution, 
tne  to  hia  friends  and  liberal  to  his  adversaries,  warm  in  his  attachments  and  social  in  hia 
hii  life  was  endeared  to  his  associates  and  valuable  to  mankind. 


In  memory  of  Natbavixl  Gorham,  who  died  Oct.  21st,  1826,  aged  63  years.** 


**  This  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Ouvee  Peelps,  Esq.,  who  died  2l8t  of 
Feb.  1809,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  at  the  age  of  7  years  he  removed  to  Suffield.  And  at  the  age  of  23 
Mars  he  removed  from  thence  to  Granville,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
honored  with  many  important  trusts  under  the  government  of  that  commonwealth.  At  the 
eommencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try,  and  in  various  offices  and  relations,  remained  with  the  American  army  until  Great 
Bntain  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the  United  States.  On  the  Ist 
of  April,  1788,  the  deceased,  in  company  with  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorfaam,  Elsq.,  purchased 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  its  preemptive  right  to  the  lands  now  comprised  in 
the  counties  of  Ontario,  Steuben,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Cattaraugus,  Chatauque,  and  AUegany. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  he  extinguished  the  Indian  title  in  that  part  of  it  comprehended  in 
the  countiM  of  Ontario  and  Steuben,  and  immediately  thereafter  opened  the  settlement  of 
the  country  which  haa  been  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Genesie  oouiitky. 
Ib  March,  1802,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  this  place,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
He  was  appointed  the  first  Judge  of  the  county  of  Ontario,  and  elected  a  representative  in 
congress  for  the  district. — Enterprise,  Industry,  and  Temperance,  caimot  always  ensnra 
I,  but  the  fruit  of  these  virtues  will  be  felt  by  society." 


East  Bloomfield  ;  from  Albany  203  miles.  East  Bloomfield,  0 
miles  NW.  from  Canahdaigua,  has  about  35  dwellincrs.     Pop.  1,986. 

Faemington,  from  Albany  205,  from  Canandaigua  N.  8  miles. 
This  town  is  inhabited  by  Friends,  noted,  like  all  that  sect,  for  their 
honesty,  industry,  and  neatness.  Pop.  2,122.  New  Salem  12, 
Brownsville  14  miles  NW.  of  Canandaigua,  and  Farmington,  are 
small  villages. 

GoRHAM ;  from  Albany  W.  189  miles.  Bethel,  10  miles  SE.  frt>m 
Canandaigua,  has  about  40  dwellings.  Rushville,  10  miles  SE.  from 
Canandaigua,  partly  in  Yates  county,  has  about  70  dwellings.  Cen- 
tre Gorham,  is  the  name  of  a  post-oiHce,  and  Swarts  Corners  a  small 
•ettlement     Pop.  2,779. 

Hopewell,  taken  from  Gorham  in  1822 ;  W.  from  Albany  190 
miles.  Chapinsville,  on  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  lake,  3  miles  NE., 
Hopewell  7  W.  of  Canandaigua,  and  Hopewell  Centre,  are  small 
villages.     Pop.  1,976. 

Manchester,  originally  named  Burt,  and  taken  from^Farmington 
in  1821 ;  from  Albany  201  miles.  Manchester,  7  miles  NE.  from 
Canandaigua,  has  about  45  dwellings.  Port  Gibson,  on  the  Erie 
canal,  12  miles  NE.  from  Canandaigua,  has  from  40  to  50  dwellings. 
Shortsville  6,  and  Coonsville  9  miles  NE.  from  Canandaigua,  are 
smaller  villages.     Pop.  2,912. 

Naples,  settled  in  1791,  and  originally  named  Middletown ;  tcom 
Albany  211  miles.  Naples,  near  the  head  of  Canandaigua  lake,  on 
the  Bath  road,  22  miles  S W.  from  Canandaigua,  has  about  45  dwell- 
ings.   Pop.  2,345. 
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Phelps,  185  miles  W.  from  Albany,  is  one  of  the  beat  wheftt-srow- 
ing  towns  in  the  state.  Pop.  5,563.  The  village  of  Vienna  is  oeau- 
titully  situated  at  the  junction  of  Flint  creek  ana  the  outlet  of  Canan- 
daigua  lake,  on  the  line  of  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  railroad,  0  miles 
S.  of  the  Erie  canal  and  14  from  Canandaigua.  It  is  the  principal 
produce  market  for  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  here  3 
Presbvterian.  1  Methodist,  and  1  Jbpiscupal  church,  an  Episcopal 
Female  Seminary,  15  stores,  1  printing  office,  5  flouring  mills,  which 
manufacture  37,300  barrels  of  flour  annually,  2  grist-mills,  5  saw-mills, 
5  plaster-mills,  1  clover-mill,  1  furnace,  and  many  other  manufacturing 
establishments.  Vienna  has  a  population  of  1,400.  In  the  vicinity 
are  inexhaustible  beds  of  g)-psum,  water  and  quick  lime.  Phelps  and 
Orleans  are  small  settlements. 

Richmond,  originally  named  Pittstown ;  from  Albany  211  miles. 
Aliens  Hill,  14  miles  W.  from  Canandaigua,  West  Richmond,  Rich- 
mond Centre  and  Pitts  Flats  are  small  villages      Pop    J  937 


Northeastern  mew  of  Geneva. 


Seneca  has  an  undulating  surface  and  good  soil.  Fop.  7,078. 
The  village  of  Geneva  in  this  town,  one  of  the  most  beautilully  aitik 
ated  places  in  the  state,  was  founded  in  1794,  by  Messrs.  Annin  and 
Barton,  and  incorporated  in  1812.  Distant  from  Albany  179  miles, 
96  from  Utica,  23  from  Auburn,  106  from  Buffalo,  16  from  Canan- 
daigua, and  58  N.  of  Elmira.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  con- 
nects Geneva  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma,  a  distance  of  SO 
miles,  one  half  canal  and  one  half  slack-water  navigation.  The  village 
ia  situated  at  the  NW.  comer  of  Seneca  lake,  on  the  side  and  summit 
of  an  eminence  120  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  princi- 
pal street  runs  parallel  with  the  lake  shore ;  the  mansion  houses  on  the 
eastern  side  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village  have  terraced  gardens 
reaching  down  to  the  lake.  Few,  if  any  places  in  this  country,  can 
he  selected,  which  present  more  attractions  for  persons  retiring  from 
business,  wbo  wish  tbs  enjoymcnta  of  a  country  life,  combined  with  . 
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the  advantages  of  social  intercourse.  The  village  contains  about 
480  dwellings,  1  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist, 
1  Associate  Keformed,  1  Reformed  l3utch,  1  Catholic,  and  1  Univer- 
•alist  church,  a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  •400,000,  and  2  newspaper 
printing  offices. 

The  Geneva  college,  in  this  place,  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants 
and  incorporated  in  1825,  having  a  president,  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  and  literature,  a  professor  of  statistics  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, a  professor  of  modem  languages,  history,  and  belle-letters,  a  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  There  is  also  a  medical  depart- 
ment,  having  four  professors.  *'  This  college  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  to  adopt  those  liberal  improvements  which  afford 
the  advantages  of  a  scientific  and  literary  education  to  young  men, 
who,  from  the  want  of  time  or  inclination,  are  averse  to  entering  on 
the  study  of  the  classics,  and  who,  were  no  provision  made  to  meet 
the  exigency,  would  be  deprived  of  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  collegiate  instruction.  The  college  buildings  are  situated  on 
the  summit  of  the  elevation  which  rises  from  the  lake  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Main-street,  a  site  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  salubrity. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  earlv  history  of  Geneva,  is  from 
Maude's  Travels  through  this  part  of  the  country  in  1800. 

'*  Geneva  is  situate  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  Seneca  lake.  It  is  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Tuwn.  The  first  establishments  were  on  the  maigin  of  the  lake,  as  beat  adapted 
to  business ;  but  Capt.  Williamson,  struck  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  elevated  plain 
which  crowns  the  high  bank  of  the  lake,  and  the  many  advantages  which  it  poaseaaed  as  a 
aite  for  a  town,  began  here  to  lay  out  his  buitding.lots  parallel  with  and  facing  the  lake. 
These  lots  are  three  quarters  of  an  acre  deep,  and  half  an  acre  in  front,  and  valued  (in 
1800)  at  $375  per  lot.  One  article  in  the  agreement  with  Capt.  Williamson  ia,  that  no 
buildings  shall  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  that  the  view  of  the  lake  may  be 
kept  open.  Those  who  purchase  a  lot  have  also  the  option  of  purchasing  such  land  as  lays 
between  their  lot  and  the  lake — a  convenience  and  advantage  which  I  suppose  few  will 
forego — the  quantity  not  being  great,  and  consisting  principally  of  the  declivity  of  the  bank, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  so  steep  as  to  unfit  it  for  pasturage  or  gardens. 

"  To  give  encourD^enicnt  to  thin  settlement,  Capt.  Williamson  built  a  very  ^rge  and 
handsomu  hotel,  and  invited  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Powell  to  take  the  auperintend- 
ence  of  it.  Capt.  Williamson  has  two  rooms  in  this  hotel  appropriated  to  himself;  and  as 
he  resides  here  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  he  takes  care  that  Powell  does  justice  to  the 
eetablitfhment  and  to  his  guests.  From  this  cause  it  is,  that,  as  it  respects  provisiooa, 
liquors,  beds,  and  stabling,  there  ure  few  inns  in  America  equal  to  the  hotel  at  Geneva. 
That  part  of  the  town  where  the  hotel  is  situated  is  intended  for  a  public  aquare.  At  Mile- 
point,  a  mile  south  of  the  hotel,  Capt.  Williamson  has  built  a  handsome  br^k  house, 
intended  for  the  residence  of  his  brother,  who  had  an  intention  of  establishing  ftTOeneva. 

"In  1792,  Geneva  did  not  contain  more  than  three  or  four  families ;  butaochiathe 
beauty,  salubrity,  and  convenience  of  the  situation,  that  it  now  consists  of  at  least  aizty 
families,  and  is  rapidly  receiving  accessions  os  the  new  buildings  get  finished  for  their  re. 
caption.  There  were  at  this  time,  (1800,)  settled  at  Geneva,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colt,  Meaaa. 
Johnstone,  Hallct,  Rees,  Bogart,  and  Beckman;  three  of  these  gentlemen  were  lawyeit. 
Here  were  also  two  doctors,  two  storekeepers,  a  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  tailor,  hatter,  hair- 
dreaaer,  saddler,  brewer,  printer,  watchmaker,  and  cabineUmaker.  A  hat  made  entinly 
of  beaver  is  sold  here  for  $10. 

"  Geneva  is  supplied  with  water  conveyed  in  pipes  from  a  neighboring  apring,  and  abo 
by  wells.  From  the  lake,  the  town  is  plentifully  supplied  with  a  great  variety  A  excellent 
fiah.  Seneca  lake  is  forty  .four  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  six  miles  wide.  Its  greatest 
depth  ia  not  known ;  the  water  ia  very  clear  and  wholeaome ;  the  bottom  ia  aand  and  fnnrel^ 
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with  %  ekcr  Mady  beaeh,  like  the  teiahore,  and,  canMqueiitljr,  net  inf^vted  with  miuqai. 
toes,  d&c  This  lake  ie  navigated  by  a  sloop  of  forty  tons,  which  ran&  as  a  packet,  and 
carries  on  a  trade  between  Geneva  and  Catherinetown,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.** 

South  Bristol  is  centrally  distant  15  miles  SW.  from  Canandaigua* 
South  Bristol  is  a  small  village.     Pop.  1,375. 

Victor,  taken  from  Bloomfield  in  1812 ;  from  Albany  203,  from 
Canandaigua  NW.  11  miles.  Victor  and  East  Victor  are  small 
villages.     Pop.  2,393. 

West  Bloomfield  was  formed  in  1833;  from  Canandaigua  W. 
16  miles.  West  Bloomfield,  on  the  outlet  of  tlie  HoneoyeTake,  16 
miles  W.  from  Canandaigua,  has  2  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  churchy 
an  academy,  and  about  50  dwellings,  rop.  2,094.  North  Bloom- 
field and  Bloomfield  Centre  are  post-offices. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 

Orange,  an  original  county,  was  organized  in  1683;  since  modi- 
fied by  the  subtraction  of  Rockland  county  and  additions  from  Ulster 
county.  Greatest  length  E.  and  W.  37 ;  greatest  breadth  N.  and  S. 
30  miles.  Centrally  distant  NW.  from  New  York  65,  from  Albany 
SE.  85  miles.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hudson,  along 
whose  banks  are  some  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Highlands. 
Bear  mountain  is  1,350  feet  in  neight,  the  Crow's  Nest  1,418,  and 
Butter  Hill  1,530  feet  above  tide.  The  county  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  agriculture  is  conducted  with  great  skill.  Large  quantities  of 
sheep  and  cattle  are  raised.  Its  butter  is  celebrated.  The  New 
York  and  Erie  railroad  enters  the  SE.  portion  of  the  county  and 
passes  through  the  towns  of  Monroe,  Blooming  Grove,  Goshen,  Mi- 
nisink,  Wallkill,  Mount  Hope,  and  Deer  Park.  It  is  divided  into  14 
towns.     Pop.  50,733. 

Blooming  Grove,  taken  from  Cornwall  in  1799  ;  NW.  from  New 
York  55,  from  Albany,  S.,  96  miles.  Salisbury,  9  miles  SW.  from 
Newburg,  and  1 1  E.  from  Goshen,  has  about  40  dwellings.  Wash* 
ingtonville,  1 1  miles  from  Newburg,  has  about  45  dwellings.  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  2  miles  SW.  of  Washingtonville,  Craigsville,  15  miles  from 
NevH^-g,  and  Oxford,  16  from  Newburg  and  8  from  Goshen,  are 
smalffettlements.     Pop.  2,396. 

Cornwall  wa^organized  in  1788.  It  has  a  mountainous  and  rug- 
ged surface,  being  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the  Highlands.  The 
noted  summits  of  the  Crow's  Nest,  1,418  feet,  and  Bears  mountain, 
1,350  feet  in  height,  are  on  the  Hudson.  Pop.  3,919.  Canterbury^ 
about  5  miles  S  W.  of  Newburg,  is  a  village  containing  about  1,000  in- 
habitants. Cornwall  is  a  small  village  on  the  Hudson,  4  miles  S.  of 
Newburg. 

West  Point,  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  is  8  miles  S. 
of  Newburg,  51  from  New  York,  and  94  from  Albany. 
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Colonel  Eleazer  D.  Wood,  an  early  and  distin^shed  graduate  of  the 
academy,  who  fell  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Ene,  in  1814.  And  the 
monument  on  the  left,  over  the  levelled  redoubt  or  citadel  of  Fort 
Clinton,  is  sacred  to  Kosciusko.** 

The  military  academy  was  established  by  act  of  congress,  in  1803. 
It  was  not  however  until  1812,  that  it  was  placed  on  an  efficient 
basis,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  number 
of  applicants  for  cadet  appointments  is  very  great  In  selecting 
these,  the  descendants  ot  revolutionary  officers  are  considered  ai 
having  peculiar  claims  to  notice.  The  ratio  of  appointments  is  about 
three  for  each  congressional  district  in  four  years,  and  on  an  average 
only  about  one  third  of  those  who  enter  graduate.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission is  limited  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  ;  and  the  acquire- 
ments necessary  are  an  acquaintance  with  reading,  writing,  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic.  There  are  generally  here 
about  250  cadets  who  are  instructed  by  no  less  than  34  gentlemen, 
themselves  graduates  of  the  institution. 

**  The  months  of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are  devoted  solely 
to  militarj'  exercises ;  for  which  purpose  the  cadets  leave  the  bar- 
racks and  encamp  in  tents  on  the  plain,  under  the  regular  police  and 
discipline  of  an  army  in  time  of  war*  For  this  purpose,  the  cadets 
are  organized  in  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  under  the  command 
of  the  chief  instructor  of  tactics  and  his  assistants.  The  corporals 
are  chosen  from  the  third  class,  or  cadets  who  have  been  present  one 
year ;  the  sergeants  from  the  second  class,  who  have  been  present 
two  years ;  and  the  commissioned  officers,  or  captains,  lieutenants, 
d^c,  are  selected  from  the  first  class,  or  highest  at  the  academy.  All 
the  other  cadets  fill  the  ranks  as  private  soldiers,  though  necessarily 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  officers.  In  rotation  they  have  to  per* 
form  the  duty  of  sentinels,  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  storm  or  sun- 
shine, in  camp,  and  evenings  and  meal-times,  in  barracks.  Cadets 
who  have  been  present  two  encampments,  are  allowed,  if  their  con- 
duct has  been  correct,  to  be  absent  the  third,  on  furlough.  The 
drills  or  military  exercises,  consist  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  rifle,  can- 
non, mortar,  howitzer,  sabre,  and  rapier,  or  broad  and  small  sword ; 
fencing,  firing  at  targets,  &c.,  evolutions  of  troops,  including  those  of 
the  line ;  and  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  ammu- 
nition and  materials  for  war.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  corps 
of  c||i|ts  cannot  fail  to  attract  admiration ;  especially  on  parade  or 
reviwr.  The  uniform  is  a  gray  coatee,  with  gray  pantaloons  in 
winter,  and  white  linen  in  summer.  The  dress  cap  is  black,  with 
dark  pompoon.  The  splendid  band  of  music,  which,  under  Willis, 
made  hill  and  valley  ring  with  notes  of  *  linked  harmony  long  drawn 
out,*  though  changed,  still  pleases ;  and  under  its  new  leader,  pro- 
mises soon  to  deserve  its  former  renown,  as  the  best  in  our  country. 

"  The  cadets  return  from  camp  to  barracks  on  the  last  of  August, 
and  the  remaining  tan  months  of  the  academic  year  are  devoted  tc» 
theiV  arduous  studies.  The  ceremony  of  striking  the  tents  and  march- 
ing out  of  camp  is  so  imposing,  as  to  be  well  worth  an  effiot  of  the 
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visiter  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  On  the  previous  evening,  the 
camp  is  brilliantly  illuminated ;  and  being  enlivened  with  music,  dano* 
ing,  and  bevies  of  beautiful  strangers,  presents  quite  a  fuiry  scene. 

**  For  the  sake  of  more  full  instruction,  each  class  is  divided  into 
several  sections,  each  having  a  separate  instructor.  Thus  each  cadet 
is  called  upon,  at  almost  every  recitation,  to  explain  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lesson ;  for  the  morning  recitations  generally  occupy 
two  hours  each.  The  written  or  delineated  demonstrations,  are  ex- 
plained on  a  black-board  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  section. 

**  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  French  language.  AJl  the  mathe- 
matical studies  are  practically  taught  and  applied  to  numerous  pro- 
blems not  in  the  books ;  on  the  resolution  of  which  greatly  depends 
the  reputation  and  standing  of  each  rival  candidate  for  pre-eminence. 
The  studies  of  the  second  year,  are  the  theory  of  shades,  shadows, 
and  perspective,  practically  illustrated ;  analytic  geometry,  with  its 
application  to  conic  sections ;  the  integral  and  differential  calculus,  or 
science  of  fluxions ;  surveying  and  mensuration ;  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  the  elements  of  drawing,  rhetoric,  grammar,  geos^raphy, 
and  topography  with  the  pen.  This  completes  the  course  oimathe- 
matics,  and  also  of  French,  wl^ich  the  cadets  learn  to  translate  freely 
as  a  key  to  military  science,  but  which  few  of  them  speak  fluently. 

**  The  third  year  is  devoted  to  a  course  of  natural  philosophy,  in- 
cluding mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  astronomy ; 
together  with  chemistry,  and  sketching  landscapes  with  the  pencil. 

**  The  fourth  and  last  year  is  appropriated  to  the  study  of  artillery 
and  infantry  tactics ;  the  science  of  war,  and  fortification,  or  military 
engineering ;  a  complete  course  of  civil  engineering,  embracing  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  railroads  and  canals,  with  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors,  &c.  &. ;  a  course  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  military  pyrotechny ;  together  with  moral  philosophy, 
and  national  and  constitutional  law. 

**  To  test  the  progress  of  the  cadets  in  these  studies,  semi-annual 
examinations  are  held,  commencing  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January 
and  June ;  at  the  latter  of  which  a  ooard  of  visiters,  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  war,  is  present,  to  make  a  critical  oflficial  report  of  the 
state  of  the  academy.  The  examination  of  all  the  classes  usually 
occupies  about  a  fortnight,  and  is  very  severe ;  but  still  is  not  con- 
sidered the  full  test  of  individual  proficiency.  Each  instructouuakes 
a  weekly  class  report,  on  which  is  recorded  the  daily  perfcflpance 
of  each  cadet ;  those  who  excel  being  credited  3,  and  those  who  fail 
entirely  marked  0.  These  marks  are  accessible  to  the  cadets  from 
week  to  week,  and  stimulate  their  exertions  :  finally,  they  are  summed 
up  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  laid  before  the  academic  staff  and 
visiters ;  so  that  the  standing  of  each  cadet  is  influenced  not  only  by 
his  examination,  but  by  all  his  previous  recitations.  A  certain  pre* 
scriptive  proficiency  being  required  of  the  cadets  in  each  branch, 
those  who  fall  below  this  limit  are  necessarily  discharged  from  the 
service.    Averaging  the  last  ten  years,  where  a  class  of  one  hundred 
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enters  the  academy,  it  is  reduced  to  about  seventy  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  sixty  at  the  end  of  one  year,  fifty  at  the  end  of  two  yean, 
and  forty  at  the  end  of  three  years ;  not  more  than  about  thirty-fire 
graduating. 

"  There  is  a  general  merit-roll  of  every  clnss,  made  out  at  the  end 
of  each  academic  year;  the  merit  of  each  cadet  being  expressed  by 
a  number  denoting  his  proficiency  or  acquirements.  But  the  final 
standing  of  each  cadet,  on  which  depends  his  rank  in  the  army,  is 
determined  by  the  sum  of  tiis  merit  in  all  the  different  branches ;  and 
this  depends  not  only  on  his  actual  proficiency  in  any  branch,  but  also 
on  its  relative  importance.  This  latter  is  thus  estimated  at  present  by 
the  academic  staff,  viz :  Conduct  300 ;  engineering  300 ;  mathematics 
800;  natural  philosophy  300;  chemistry  and  mineralogy  200  ;  rhet(V 
ric,  ethics,  ana  law  200 ;  infantry  tactics  200 ;  artillery  100 ;  French 
100 ;  and  drawing  100.  Hence  the  individual  whp  should  excel  in  all 
the  branches,  womd  be  credited  with  2,100  on  the  final  merit-roll ;  but 
no  more  than  three  or  four  such  instances  have  ever  occurred  at  ttie 
academy.  The  cadet  in  each  class  having  the  greatest  sum  of  merit 
is  placed  first  on  the  roll,  and  so  onward ;  and  he  who  is  deficient  in 
only  one  single  branch  is  discharged,  or  else  turned  back  another  year 
to  receive  a  second  probation." — Hunfi  Letters  about  the  Hudson. 

The  graduates  of  the  military  academy  are  entitled  by  law  to  « 
preference  over  other  applicants  for  commissions  in  the  array.  On 
graduating  they  receive  the  commissions  of  brevet,  second  lieuten- 
ants, and  are  subsequently  promoted  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 

On  the  river  bank  Mihe  point 
where  ibe  HudwD  nimi  nd. 
d«nlr  to  the  Kurh,  iboul  n 
roda  eut  of  Ctsuiu'  bolaU 
(Mcn  in  the  drawing,)  itandt 
(hs  monument  of  Kcwciuiko. 
It  »u  comirieied  in  1839,  bf 
the  conn  of  cidsti,  at  in  ei- 
penae  of  about  95,000.  In 
ths  vicinity  of  ihs  monument  in 
KoMinalin'i  gitijen,  "whilfaar 
the  Poiisb  chieftain  HU  accw- 
tomed  la  retire  fiN'  Mudr  and 
reflecdon.  Marlu  of  culliTititMi 
an  perceptible  in  the  diepoailioa 
of  the  walke  and  Ireea,  and  iha 
beaotiful  Beelaaian  of  the  apol  MiD 
inTile  10  thought  and  repose." 

"  Tbiddiiii  Koeciinio,  an  officer  in  the  American  revolutionary  war,  WM  bom  io  U. 
(huinia,  in  1756.  of  an  aucient  and  noble  ttunily,  and  educated  at  the  military  achool  of 
Wamw.  He  aflerwird  itudied  in  France.  He  ctme  lo  America,  recoDimended  if 
Fnnlilia  to  Waahinglan,  by  whom  be  wai  appointed  an  aid.  He  waa  atao  appointed  lA 
engineer  with  the  lank  of  coltmel,  in  Oct.,  1776.  He  fortilied  (he  cemp  of  Gen.  Gaiei  in 
Ilia  campaign  againit  Burguyne,  and  waa  afterward  AnI  to  Weal  Prant,  la  erect  the  wofka 
ihete.  He  wai  highly  esteemed  both  by  American  ind  French  officen.  He  waa  idminaJ 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  receiTed  the  thanke  of  congresa  fbr  hia  eetiieea.  Al  iha 
cloae  of  the  reTolutioaery  war,  he  returned  M  hie  native  country,  and  waa  made  m^ior.g«. 
neral  under  Ponielowski.  He  fought  aeveral  battlea  with  gnat  brvvery,  but  all  hii  efiorti 
were  dritruyed  by  the  tnBeraUe  conduct  of  [he  Poltih  die).  In  the  noolh  of  April.  ITM, 
on  thebruUngmu<tfaMwn«olutMi,ha«H  mida  fumlMHsa,  with  Iha  powarafa 
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AcMor.  Ha  in«iii|i4  wilh  gml  wljw  md  bnTsij,  nntil  the  lOih  of  Octafaar,  whra 
hmog  OTBipawcNii  and  wounded,  he  vu  in*de  piboDcr,  and  cmrriod  to  Sl  Pctenbuit. 
He  tru  k«pl  in  confinement  until  the  death  of  CilheriDe,  wben  he  wu  relieTed  bf  Pint, 
loufrd  wiih  honon,  and  offered  empJoTtnent  in  the  Ruiaiui  lerTice,  wbjch  be  declined.  It 
ii  eaid  ilial  wtirn  the  rmperor  preMtitrd  him  with  hiii  own  sword,  Koadueko  told  him,  ■  I 
no  longer  need  ■  Birord — I  have  ao  longer  a  couniry.'  In  1797,  ha  viaitsd  iha  United 
SlatM,  and  rereiied  ■  gnni  bom  eoogrem  for  hi*  eervicea.  In  the  Ittler  part  of  hii  life  ha 
retired  to  Swiiterlind,  where  he  died  in  OcL  16,  181T.  Hia  reniaini  were  taken  u>  CiB. 
cow.  and  a  puhlic  funeral  made  for  him  at  Warsaw,  where  almoal  diTine  honon  were  paid 
him." — EneycUptdia  Aaienean*. 


Ancient  view  of  West  Point 


[The  abore  view  ofWen  Point  an  it  npwared  dunni; 
in  the  Kew  York  Mftgaiine,  published  io  l790.  EzpiaH. 
eeMndeoTthe  riTer.  It,  A  chain,  4S0  rardi  in  Irnglh,  i 
Clinton,  ihe  principal  fori,  and  inieodedfor  the  derrnce  i 


n,  ia  copied  from  a  pliu 


Cthei? 


uTiJ  ftin 


"  ACier  [he  capture  of  forla  Waahinglon  and  Lee,  during  Ihe  reioluiion,  the  BriiiBh  u- 
eended  the  river  rrGely  in  their  armed  ships.  But  in  the  eieculion  of  Washinglon'a  de>iji 
oT^utnng  up  the  enemy  in  New  York,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French  ninl  and  tnilinrr 
forcei,  it  became  neceaaary  to  exclude  him  from  the  Hudson.  Skilful  enginren  sent  out 
by  the  French  moninh,  aelecled  West  Point  aa  the  moat  advantageous  puniion  for  conu 
minding  the  river.  The  hill,  composed  of  huge  cregt  and  blocks  of  stone,  finiasiicslly 
heaped  by  nature,  protrudes  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  impelling  it*  welen  to  the  oppoaila 
bank,  and  narrowing  the  channel  to  leaa  than  half  a  mile  in  width. 

"  The  clilT  seleried  for  Ibe  funreae,  tests  against  a  lofty  ridge  broken  into  Btnall  ami. 
Itcnces,  IhBt  form  «  specie*  of  amphitheilre,  washed  below  by  ihe  tiler.  It  rises  in  Telia, 
ees,  the  first  of  whieh  is  very  narrow,  snd  ncsrfy  level  with  the  river;  the  aecond,  approach- 
able by  a  steep  ascent  of  80  oi  90  feet,  and  the  third,  rising  188  feet  shove  the  water, 
apreads  into  a  plateau  uf  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  on  which  the  principal  workl 
were  consimcied  ;  ihs  chief  of  which,  Wat  Fori  Clinton.  The  declivity  ia  exceedingly  neep 
nearly  all  around,  and  the  only  side  on  which  ifae  enpeinte  was  acceiviblr,  was  tbicUy 
palisaded,  and  defEudrd  by  batteries.  An  escalade,  the  sole  mode  of  CBrryiog  the  work*, 
Wia  iubjecicd  lo  eiireme  haiard.  There  wem  several  redoubts  upon  (he  eminence*,  which 
comminded  Fwt  Clinton,  uf  which  Fort  Putnam  was  the  nioat  important.  Tbeat  covered 
each  odicr,  and  the  garrison  and  ammunition  stores  were  under  bomb  proof  caaemenli. 
The  works  partly  hewn  in  tlie  rock,  and  partly  conairucied  of  enormous  trunk*  of  tree*, 
fallad  on  the  ipot,  eommunieaiing  by  defiles,  formed  a  group  of  stronghold*,  connected  by 
k  common  *y(lem  of  defence.  The  upper  fort*  were  wcurad  from  a**ault  by  the  nvgtd- 
B*M  of  the  ground,  thick  wooda,  and  numerou*  abatit,  which  mad*  tha  iraiiipixt  ef  arvk 
1h7  Impnclkablo,  whibU  they  gave  fiill  protealion  to  the  lower  ona*. 
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^  But,  another  work  betides  these  impregnable  fortifieationi,  was  necessary  to  the  eom. 
mand  of  the  river.  Constitution  bland  divides  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  unequally,  at  the 
bend  round  the  Point;  the  western  branch  being  a  marehy  shallow.  The  island,  a  mass 
of  rock,  was  defended  by  batteries  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  the  glacis  formed  in  the 
rock,  hade  defiance  to  trenches.  A  heavy  chain  cramped  into  the  rocks  at  either  end,  sup. 
ported  by  buoys,  stretched  across  the  angle  made  by  the  river,  and  formed  an  effectual  bar. 

'*  The  great  object  of  the  works  on  both  sides,  was  to  protect  this  chain.  Twenty  pieces 
oi  heavy  ordnance,  discharging  grape,  menaced  thoee  who  should  attempt  to  cut  a  link,  and 
would  have  inevitably  sunk  their  boats.  If  a  vessel,  iron  beaked,  impelled  by  wind  and 
tide,  should  attempt  it,  the  chum  moving  on  a  roller  would  grow  slack,  and  the  shock  thus 
broken,  would  be  again  strained  to  its  due  tension,  and  me  vessel  turned  aside,  must  be 
stranded  on  one  or  the  other  shore,  and  remain  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  which 
might  be  poured  upon  all  points  of  the  Strait.  These  forts,  provided  with  necessary  muni- 
tions, were  defended  by  four  thousand  men.  They  had  been  built  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  almost  without  cost ;  the  soldiers  who  labored  at  them  received  no  pay,  and  the 
French  engineers  superintending,  in  the  minutest  detail,  the  execution  of  their  own  plana, 
had  no  emolument  whatever.  This  post  was  much  desired  by  the  British  commanders, 
and  its  surrender  was  to  have  been  the  first  fruit  of  Arnold's  tfeaaon.**^-Gor^a*s  C^utettetr, 
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Crawford,  taken  from  Montgomery  in  1823;  from  Albany  92 
miles.  Crawford,  14  N.,  Hopewell  11,  Bullville  0,  and  Searsburg  11 
miles  from  Goshen,  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  2,075. 

Deerpark,  taken  from  Mamakating  in  1798;  from  New  York, 
NW.,  77,  from  Albany,  SW.,  110  miles.  Pop.  1,607.  The  setde- 
ments  here,  arc  amono;  the  oldest  of  the  county,  and  were  made  by 
the  Huguenots  from  Holland,  among  whom  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Dc  Witts  and  other  distinguished  families.  Cuddebackville,  25  miles 
NW.  from  Goshen,  is  an  agricultural  settlement  extending  from  3  to 
4  miles,  and  has  a  post-ofncc,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  20  or  30 
dwellings.  Port  Jarvis,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  24  miles 
W.  from  Goshen,  has  within  the  compass  of  a  square  mile  aboui  60 
dwellings.     HonesviJle  is  a  small  settlement. 

Goshen  was  organized  in  1788.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  on  the  E. ; 
in  the  western  part  it  is  Hat  and  marshy.  A  large  portion  of  the 
*'  drowned  lands"  on  the  Wallkill  creek  are  in  this  town.  The  soil 
is  highly  productive  in  grass :  much  butter  is  made  here,  which  is 
widely  celebrated  for  its  superior  quality.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled in  1703,  and  then  embraced  all  the  county  SE.  of  the  Wallkill, 
now  included  in  the  towns  of  Minisink,  Warwick,  part  of  Wallkill^ 
Blooming  Grove,  and  part  of  Cornwall.  Pop.  3,889.  Chester,  on 
the  road  from  Goshen  to  New  York,  is  a  considerable  village  about 
4  miles  SE.  from  Goshen ;  it  is  divided  into  two  sections  known  as 
E.  and  W.  Chester.  Goshen,  the  half-shire  village  of  Orange  county, 
was  founded  in  1722,  and  incorporated  in  1809 ;  the  first  court  was 
holden  in  1727.  It  is  20  miles  W.  from  Newburg,  60  from  New  York, 
and  100  S.  from  Albany.  It  contains  a  bank,  2  newspaper  printing 
offices,  2  academies  (1  ior  males  and  1  for  females,)  and  about  60  or  70 
dwellings.  In  the  annexed  engraving,  the  old  stone  courthouse, 
which  was  built  about  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
is  seen  on  the  left :  about  the  time  of  its  erection  the  king's  arms  were 
affixed  over  the  door,  but  the  revolutionary  excitement  was  so  great 
at  this  place  that  these  royal  emblems  were  destroyed  the  first  night 
after  they  were  set  up.    The  Episoopd  church  and  the  female  acar 
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ifemy  are  leen  on  the  mit     The  Preabytenan  church  is  lees  near 
the  central  part  of  the  engraving 


Watem  view  of  the  public  bvildingt  at  Ooxhen. 
The  following  inscriptions  are  coped  from  monuments  itanding  in 
the  enclosed  ground  near  the  Presbyterian  church. 

■*  Erected  bj  itw  inhabiunk  of  Onngc  county,  33d  July,  1839.    Sacred  (o  iba  mcmar 
•ru  of  iheir  fiillowjriUxen*,  wbo  M  M  (he  tmlile  of  HmiuxE,  July  Sad,  1779. 
Be^i-  Tiulen,  CoL  Rogtr  Totnuead,  -  ■     ~ 

~       ■     ■  ~  ■       "  8«muel  Knapp, 

Jainea  Knapp. 
Banjamin  BenDBt, 
William  Barker, 
Jonathan  Pierce, 
Jamea  little, 
Joaeph  Narria, 
Gilbert  Vail, 
Abm.  Shepherd, 
Joel  Decker, 
Nathan  Wide, 
Simon  Wail, 


Bnaleel  Tyler,  Capt. 
Sarouel  Jonea,       " 
John  Linle,  " 

John  Duncan,       " 


John  Wood,    Lieut 

Nathaniel  Finch,  Adj. 
E^dim.  Maalin,  En*. 
EphiD.  Middaugh,  Em. 
Gabriel  Wiancr,  Eaq. 
Stephen  Mead, 
Hatha.  Tarwilliger, 
Joahu*  Loekwood, 
Ephriini  Foigenon, 


John  Caipanler, 
David  Bame;, 
Jonalfaan  Haaksll 
Abm.  Williama. 
Jamei  Moaher, 
Inac  Ward, 
Baltua  Nierpoa, 
Galmaliel  Bailer. 
Moaea  Tfaomat, 
Eleaiei  Owena, 
Adam  Emblcr, 


Jacob  Duniun([, 


dSIhir 


Dntuung^ 


"  Here  tie  the  remiina  of  the  Rev.  John  Bradner,  a 

of  the  Preabyterian  church  in  Goahen.     SetiledA.D.  

Nadian  Ker,  bit  auccewor,  who  preached  the  goapel  in  thii  place  for  38  yean.  Died  Dte, 
14,  ISM,  aged  69  yean.  Aln  of  hia  luecenor.  Rev.  Eira  Fiik,  DD.,  who  wai  bom  Jan. 
10, 178S,  at  Sherburn,  Mut.  SeiUed  u  paaior  of  ihs  Gcahen  church,  Aug.  13,  IdlS; 
di(d  Dec.  5, 1B33,  aged  49  yeaia. 

HAMPTOKButa,  taken  from  Goshen,  Blooming  Grove,  New  Wiodior, 
Montgomery,  and  Wallkill,  in  1630 ;  from  Albany,  S.,  94,  from 
Goshen  centrally  distant  NE.  6  miles.  Hamplonburg,  Horace,  and 
Little  Britain,  are  poat-offices.  The  name  of  Little  Britain  is  mven 
to  a  district  of  about  4  miles  square,  in  Homptonburg  and  New 
Windsor,  settled  in  1723  by  Col.  Charles  Clinton,  (the  progenitor  of 
the  distinguished  family  of  Clinton^  and  his  associate  emigraoti 
from  Ireland.    Poik  1^79. 
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**  OmomM  CuMTOir,  A« 
youD^Mt  KHi  of  Col.  Cluiiln 
Clinton,  wu  bom  in  OruiM 
county,  July  15,  1739.  A 
education  was  •aperintendad 
by  his  father,  a  gentleman  cf 
a  highly  cultivated  mind,  as. 
sisted  by  a  minister  of  the 
goepel,  named  Daniel  Thain, 
who  had  been  educated  at  daa 
uniTcnity  of  Aberdeen.  Hb 
evinced  at  an  early  age  ibtt 
spirit  of  activity  and  enM^ 
prise  which  marked  his  afior 
Ac-ttwilf  tif  Omrf  CUmUm't  ngmimM.  life.     During  what  was  caBsd 

the  iVencA  tsflr,  he  left  his  father's  house  and  entered  on  board  of  a  privateer,  which  sailed 
from  the  port  of  New  York ;  and  after  eneountering  great  hardships  and  perils,  returned 
home,  and  immediately  accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  a  company  commanded  by  his  broilwr 
James.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  where  the  com. 
pany  to  which  he  belonged  behavml  with  great  gallantry.  After  the  usual  time  of  ^tudy  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  widi  much  success  in  his  native  county,  until  Ui 
election  to  the  colonial  assembly,  where  he  became  the  head  of  the  whig  party,  or  minority, 
and  nnilbrmty  opposed  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  government.  He  was  choaen,  April  ttd, 
1775,  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress ;  and  in  177^  he  was  also  appointed  brigadier 
general  of  Ulster  county,  and  aome  time  after,  a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  8tatee. 
At  the  first  election  under  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  was  adopted  April  30,  1777, 
he  was  chosen  both  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  Having  accepted  the  former  office, 
the  latter  was  filled  by  Pierre  Van  Cortlandu  He  continued  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
sute  during  six  terms,  or  18  years,  when  he  declined  a  reflection.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  tories  who  resided  in  the  state  of  New  Yorii,  and  its  distracted  condition, 
the  situation  of  Grovemor  Clinton  was  more  arduous  and  important  than  any  other  in  the 
Union,  save  that  of  the  commander4n.chief.  He,  however,  behaved  with  the  greatest  eiu 
ergy,  not  ouly  ss  chief  magistrate,  but  as  an  actual  head  of  the  militia ;  and  for  a  long  time 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  whole  British  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  By  m 
vigorous  exertion  of  authority,  in  the  impressment  of  flour  on  an  important  occasion,  he  pre. 
served  the  army  from  dissolution.  His  conduct  at  the  storming  of  the  forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton,  in  October,  1777,  was  particularly  praiseworthy.  He  was  greaUy  instrumen. 
tal  in  crushing  the  insurrection  under  Shays,  which  took  place  in  Massachusetts,  in  1787. 

**  Governor  Clinton  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  convention  which  assenu 
f  bled  at  Poughkeepsie  June  17,  1788,  to  deliberate  on  Uie  new  federal  constitution.  After 
remaining  five  years  in  private  life,  he  was  elected  s  member  of  the  state  legislature,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  Was  in  an  agitated  and  critical  condition,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  hii 
influence  wss  the  princip#  cause  of  the  great  political  revolution  which  took  place  in  1801. 
At  that  period  he  was  a^  induced  again  to  accept  die  sution  of  governor,  and  after  con. 
tinuing  in  Uist  capaci^for  three  years,  he  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  U. 
States,  a  dignity  which  he  continued  until  his  demise  at  Washington,  April  30,  1813.  He 
married  Cornelia  Tappan,  of  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  five 
daughters. 

**  The  following  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  energy  and  decision  >-At  the  conclusion  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  when  violence  against  the  tories  was  the  order  of  the  day,  a  Britirii 
officer  was  placed  on  a  cart  in  th«  city  of  New  York,  to  be  tarred  and  feathered.  Thia 
was  the  signal  of  violence  and  asssssination.  Governor  Clinton,  at  this  moment,  rushed  in 
among  the  mob  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  rescued  ihe  victim  st  the  risk  of  his  life.'  *  Some 
years  after,  a  ftirious  assemUsge  of  people  collected,  called  the  dsrfers*  mob,  and  raged 
through  New  York,  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  citixens  of  that  city,  and  pulling  down 
their  houses,  on  account  of  their  having  dug  up  bodies  for  dissection.  The  violence  of  tUe 
mob  intimidated  the  local  magistrates.  Governor  Clinton  fiNtnnately  appeared  in  person, 
called  out  the  militia,  and  restored  peace  to  the  city.'  He  discharged  the  functions  of  vice, 
president  with  great  dignity.  It  was  by  his  casbng  vote  while  in  that  station,  that  the  ra. 
newal  of  the  bank  charter  was  negatived.  In  private  life,  he  was  kind  and  amiable,  and 
warm  in  his  friendships ;  as  a  public  man,  he  is  entided  to  respectful  remembrance." 

Minisink  was  organized  in  1786.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  on  the  W. ; 
on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  WaIIkiII»  on  the  Mndem  of  which  are 
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the  ''drowned  landf^."  It  is  centrally  situated  W.  from  Goshen  15 
miles,  and  114  SW.  from  Albany.  Pop.  5,093.  Minisink,  Ridge- 
bury,  Slate  Hill,  Unionville,  Wells  Comers,  Graham,  and  Dollens- 
town  are  post-offices.  This  town  was  settled  at  an  early  period.  In 
the  colonial  records  of  1659,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  a 
.  copper  mine,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  extensively  wrought 
In  16G9,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  the  settlers  and  Indians, 
**  the  bloody  horrors  of  which  yet  live  in  the  traditions  of  that  neigh- 
borhood." In  July,  1779,  a  party  of  Indians  and  tories  under  Brant 
made  an  invasion  on  Minisink.  It  appears  that  Count  Pulaski  had 
been  stationed  at  this  place  with  a  battalion  of  cavalry  the  preceding 
winter,  but  in  February  he  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  and  the 
place  was  left  unprotected.  The  following  account  of  the  invasion 
and  battle,  is  taken  from  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  vol.  i. 

**  On  the  20th  of  Jaly,  or  rather  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  the  crafty  Mohawk  stole  opoD 
the  ihimbering  town,  at  the  head  of  tixty  Indiana  and  tweniy-aeven  toiy  waniors,  diigiiia. 
•d  as  Indiana— which  was  a  very  common  practice  with  the  loyaliats  when  acting  with  the 
MTBgea.  Sach  waa  the  silence  of  their  approach,  that  acTeral  houses  were  ahvady  in  flames 
when  the  inhabitants  awoke  to  their  situation.  Thus  suiprised,  and  wholly  unprepared,  all 
who  could  escape  fled  in  constemaiion,  leaving  the  invaders  lo  riot  upon  the  spoil.  Tea 
houses  and  twelve  bams  were  burnt,  together  with  a  small  stockade  fort  and  two  mills. 
Several  pereons  were  lulled,  and  others  taken  prisoners.  The  farms  of  the  settlement 
were  laid  wsste,  the  cattle  driven  away,  and  all  the  booty  carried  off  which  the  invaden 
could  remove.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  his  inunediate  object.  Brant  loat  no  time  in  lead. 
ing  his  party  back  to  the  main  body  of  his  warriors,  whom  he  had  left  at  Grassy  Brook. 

**  No  sooner  had  the  fugitives  from  Minisink  an  ived  at  Goshen  with  the  intelligence,  than 
Dr.  Tusten,  the  colonel  of  the  local  militia,  imued  orders  to  the  ofiicers  of  his  command  to 
meet  him  at  Minisink  on  the  following  day,  with  as  many  volunteers  as  they  could  raise. 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  forty.nine  men  met  their 
colonel  at  the  designated  rendezvous,  at  the  time  appointed — including  many  of  the  pnnd. 
pal  gentlemen  of  the  county.    A  council  of  war  was  held,  to  determine  upon  the  expediency 
of  a  pursuit.    Colonel  Tusten  waa  himself  opposed  to  the  proposition,  with  so  feeble  a  com. 
mand,  and  with  the  certainty,  if  they  overtook  the  enemy,  of  being  obliged  to  encounter  an 
oflicer  combining,  with  his  acknowledged  prowess,  so  much  of  subtlety  as  characterized 
the  movements  of  the  Moliawk  chief.    His  force,  moreover,  was  believed  to  be  greatly  ■ 
superior  to  theirs  in  numbers,  and  to  include  many  tories  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  as  themselves.     The  colonel,  therefore,  prefem^d  waiting  for  the  reinforcemenCi 
which  would  be  sure  soon  to  srrive,  the  more  especially  as  the  volunteers  already  wiih  him 
were  but  ill.provided  with  amu  and  ammunition.     Others,  however,  were  for  immediais 
pursuit.     They  aflected  to  hold  the  Indians  in  contempt,  insisted  that  they  would  not  fight, 
and  maintained  that  a  recapture  of  the  plunder  they  had  taken  would  be  an  easy  achieve, 
ment.    Town.mee ting  counsels,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  are  not  usually  the  wisest,  ss  wUl 
appear  in  the  sequel.    The  majority  of  Tusten's  command  were  evidently  determined  to 
pursue  the  enemy ;  but  their  deliberations  were  cut  short  by  Major  Meeker,  who  mounted 
his  horse,  flourished  his  sword,  snd  vauntingly  called  out — *  Let  the  brave  men  foUow  ms ; 
the  cowards  msy  stay  behind  !*    It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  such  an  appeal  to  an 
•xcited  multitude  would  decide  the  question,  as  it  did.     The  line  of  march  was  immediately 
taken  up,  and  after  proceeding  seventeen  miles  the  same  evening,  they  encamped  for  ths 
night.     On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  they  were  joined  by  a  small  reinforcement  under  Col. 
Hathom,  of  the  Warwick  regiment,  who,  as  the  senior  of  Col.  Tusten,  took  the  command. 
When  they  had  advanced  a  few  miles,  to  Halfway  Brook,  they  came  upon  the  Indian 
encampment  of  the  preceding  night,  and  another  council  was  held  there.    Cols.  Hathorn, 
Tusten,  and  others,  whose  valor  was  governed  by  prudence,  were  opposed  to  advanciitg 
further,  ss  the  number  of  Indisn  fires,  and  the  extent  of  ground  they  had  occupied,  removed 
all  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  numbers.    A  scene  similar  to  that  which  had  broken 
up  the  former  council  was  acted  at  tliis  place,  and  with  the  same  result.    The  voice  of 
prudence  was  compelled  to  yield  to  that  of  bravado. 

"  Capt.  Tyler,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  woods,  was  sent  forward  at  the  head  'of 
m  mall  scouting  party,  to  follow  the  trail  of  the  IndiaiM,  and  to  ascertain,  if  poaaible,  tfasir 
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morefiMiitB ;  nnca  it  was  e^ent  thtt  they  could  not  be  &r  in  adfinee.  The  ceptun  bed 
proceeded  but  t  short  distance  before  he  fell  from  the  fire  of  m  unseen  enemy.  This  dr- 
cumstance  occasioned  considerable  alarm ;  but  the  volunteers,  nsTertheless,  pressed  eagei^ 
forward,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  emerged  upon  the  hiUs  of  the  Delaware,  in  fbu 
▼iew  of  that  river,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  three  fourths  of  a  miWi 
the  Indians  were  seen  deliberately  marching  in  the  direction  of  a  fording-place  near  th« 
mouth  of  the  Lackawazen.  This  discovery  was  made  at  about  nine  o*clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  intention  u{  Brent  to  cross  at  the  fording.place  was  evident ;  and  it  was  afterwaid 
ascertained  that  his  booty  hod  alreudy  been  sent  thither  in  advance. 

**  The  determination  was  immediately  formed  by  Col.  Hathom,  to  intercept  the  enemy 
at  the  fording.place,  for  which  purpose  instant  dispositions  were  made.  But,  owing  to 
intervening  woods  and  hills,  the  oppusing  bodies  soon  lost  sight  of  each  other,  anid  an  adroit 
movement  on  the  part  of  Brant  gave  him  an  advantage  which  it  was  impossible  for  Ch« 
Americana  to  regain.  Anticipating  the  design  of  Hathorn,  the  moment  the  Ameiicms 
were  out  of  sight,  Brant  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  by  threading  a  ravine  across  which  Hs> 
thorn  had  passed,  threw  himself  into  his  rear,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  deliberatelf 
to  select  his  ground  for  a  battle  and  form  an  ambuscade.  Disappointed  in  not  finding  thtt 
enemy,  the  Americans  were  brought  to  a  stand,  when  the  enemy  disclosed  himself  par* 
tially,  in  a  quarter  altogether  unexpected.  According  to  the  American  account,  the  fini 
■hot  was  fired  upon  an  Indian,  who  was  known,  and  who  was  moimted  upon  a  horse  stolen 
at  Minisink.  The  Indian  fell,  and  the  firing  soon  became  generml^-the  enemy  contrivii^ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  to  cut  otf  from  the  main  body  of  Uathom'a  troops  m 
detachment  comprising  one  third  of  his  whole  number.  The  conflict  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate. The  number  of  the  enemy  being  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Goshen  milL 
tia,  the  latter  were  aurrounded,  and  ultimately  hemmed  within  the  circimiference  oiua  men 
of  ground.  Being  short  of  ammunition,  Hathom's  orders,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Putnam 
at  Bunker  Hill,  were  strict  that  no  man  should  fire  until  very  sure  that  his  powder  would 
not  be  lost.  The  battle  commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  msia> 
tained  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun ;  both  parties  fighting  after  the  Indian  foshion,  evsiy 
man  for  himself,  and  the  whole  keeping  up  an  irregular  fire  from  behind  rocks  and  trees  m 
best  they  could.  About  sunset  the  ammunition  of  the  militia  was  ezpended,  and  the  sur- 
vivors attempted  to  retreat,  but  many  of  them  were  cut  down.  Doctor  Tuaten  was  engaged 
behind  a  cliflf  of  rocks  in  dressing  the  wounded  when  the  retreat  commenced.  There  wets 
seventeen  disabled  men  under  his  care  at  the  moment,  whose  criea  for  protection  and  mvef 
were  of  the  most  moving  description.  The  Indians  fell  upon  them,  however,  and  they  alL 
together  with  the  doctor,  perished  under  the  tomahawk.  Among  the  alain  were  many  of 
the  first  citizens  of  Go«hen ;  and  of  the  whole  number  that  went  forth,  only  about  thirt|r 
returned  to  tell  the  melancholy  story.  Several  of  the  fugitives  were  shot  while  attempting 
to  escape  by  swimming  the  Delaware. 

....**  There  was  one,  (Major  Wood,)  who  during  the  battle  saved  himself  by  means 
which  Brant  said  were  diohonoruble.  By  some  process  or  other,  though  not  a  freemason, 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  master  mason's  grand  hailing  signal  of  distress ;  and 
having  been  informed  that  Brant  was  a  member  of  the  brotherhood,  he  gave  the  mystie 
sign.  Faithful  to  hiM  pledge,  the  chieftain  interposed  and  saved  his  life.  Discovering  ths 
imposture  afterward,  he  was  very  indignant.  Still,  he  spared  his  life,  and  the  prisoner  nlci. 
Diately  returned  to  his  fricndM  after  a  long  captivity." 

Monroe  was  taken  from  Cornwall,  and  organized  in  1799.  Iti 
original  name  was  Cheesecocks,  afterward  Southfield,  then  Monroe. 
It  18  19  miles  S.  of  Newburg  and  115  from  Albany:  being  in  the 
Highland  region,  the  surface  of  the  township  is  broken  and  hilly. 
Pop.  3,914.  At  the  extreme  easterly  point  of  this  town  upon  the 
Hudson  river,  on  the  S.  side  of  Poplopen*s  kill,  stood  Fort  Clinton,  and 
upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creeK,  in  Cornwall,  stood  Fort  Montgo- 
mery. Tliese  forts  were  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  passage  of 
the  river.  At  this  place,  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  was  obstructed 
by  a  chevaux-de-frize,  boom  and  chains,  and  guarded  by  a  number 
of  armed  vessels,  stationed  above  them.  On  the  6th  October,  1777^ 
Sir  II(*nry  Clinton,  with  a  force  of  about  3,000  men,  took  these  fortf 
by  storm.    The  garrison  consisted  of  but  about  600  men.    Their 
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loss  was  about  250  ;  that  of  the  British  was  not  less.  The  annexed 
account  relative  to  their  capture  was  written  at  Kingston,  3  days 
afterward,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  in  Fort  Montgomery  when  it 
was  taken. 

**  On  Saturday  night  the  5th  inst.,  we  had  advice  that  a  large  number  of  ahipa,  hriga, 
armed  veeeels,  &c.,  had  arrived  at  Tarrytown,  where  they  had  landed  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  supposed  to  be  900  or  1,000,  and  had  advanced  towards  the  plains.  Col.  Lottiiy. 
ton  being  posted  there  with  about  500  militia,  they  sent  in  a  flag  to  him  requiring  him  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  and  surrender  himself  and  men  prisoners  of  war ;  whilst  he  was  parley, 
log  with  the  flog  they  endeavored  to  surround  him,  which  he  perceiving,  ordered  his  men 
to  retreat,  whereupon  they  returned  to  their  shipping,  and  next  morning  we  had  advice  of 
their  being  under  sail,  and  coming  up  as  far  as  Kings  Ferry.  In  the  afternoon  they  landed 
a  laige  body  of  men  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  draw  our  attention  that  way,  bat  they 
ra<«mbarked  in  the  night,  and  next  morning  landed  on  the  west  side. 

'^Pn  Sunday  night  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Clinton,  who  then  commanded  at  Fort  Mont, 
gomery,  sent  out  a  party  of  about  lOU  men  under  the  command  of  Migor  Logan,  across  the 
iHuderbergh,  (Thunder  Mountain,)  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  enemy.  The  party  returned 
in  the  morning  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  about  forty  boats  full  of  men  land  below 
the  Danderbergh.  The  governor  sent  out  another  small  party  of  about  28  men,  under  the 
eommand  of  Lieut.  Jackson.  On  the  road  that  leads  to  Haverstraw,  two  or  three  mfles  below 
Fort  Clinton,  they  fell  in  with  a  concealed  party  of  the  enemy,  who  ordered  them  to  club 
their  muskets,  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  They  made  no  answer,  but  fired  upon  the 
enemy  and  hastily  retreated ;  they  returned  the  fire  and  pursued  our  people  half  a  mile ; 
bat  they  all  got  back  to  the  fort  without  losing  a  man,  though  within  five  rods  of  the  enemy 
before  they  were  discovered.  Upon  this  intelligence,  one  hundred  men  were  immediately 
aent  off  under  Col.  Brown,  who  fell  in  with  them  two  miles  from  the  fort;  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  a  smart  erigagement  ensued ;  but  the  enemy  being  of  much  superior 
fiirce,  our  people  were  forced  to  retreat. 

**  At  the  same  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  send  some  artillery  with  a  field^iece  to  oe. 
copy  an  eminence  that  commands  the  road  that  leads  to  Orange  Furnace,  with  a  party  of 
men  to  defend  it ;  they  were  attacked  soon  after,  and  our  field.piece  did  great  execution. 
The  field.piece  bunting,  our  men  in  their  retreat  kept  up  the  engagement  for  Bome  tinie 
with  smalUarms.  Most  of  our  people  got  within  the  breastwork,  and  the  attack  became 
general  on  both  forts.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy's  shipping  came  in  sight,  but  the  wind 
being  light,  and  the  tide  against  them,  none  of  their  vessels  came  up  except  the  galleys  and 
armed  sloops,  which  fired  upon  us,  but  did  no  execution ;  we  in  return  fired  upon  them,  and 
believe  did  them  some  damage. 

**  The  enemy  continued  a  vigorous  and  incessant  attack  upon  the  forts ;  but  notwitlu 
standing  their  utmost  efforts,  they  were  many  times  repulsed  and  beaten  back  from  onr 
breastworks  with  great  slaughter.  But  the  smallness  of  our  number  (being  in  both  forts 
but  about  five  hundred,)  which  required  every  man  to  be  upon  continual  duty  and  obliged 
^m  to  unremitted  exertion,  fatigued  our  people  greatly,  while  the  enemy,  whose  number 
was  supposed  to  be  at  least  four  thousand,  continued  to  press  us  with  troops. 

**  About  4  o'clock  they  sent  in  a  flag,  demanding  in  5  minutes  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and 
onrselves  prisoners  of  war,— or  they  would  put  us  all  to  the  sword.  An  answer  was  fe> 
turned  by  Col.  Livingston,  acquainting  them  that  we  were  determined  to  defend  the  fort  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  action  was  renewed  with  fresh  vigor  on  both  sides,  and  coniinoed 
until  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  they  stormed  our  upper  redoubt  which  commands  the 
fort,  which  after  a  severe  struggle  and  overpowering  us  with  numbers  they  got  poiseaiion 
of;  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  way.  At  the  same  time  they  stormed  and  got  poesessioo 
of  Fort  Clinton,  in  which  were  none  but  militia,  who  nobly  defended  it  till  they,  like  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Montgomery,  Were  obliged  to  give  way  to  superior  force. 

**  The  darkness  of  the  evening  much  favored  the  escape  of  our  people,  the  greatest  pait 
of  whom,  with  almost  all  the  officers,  got  off,  and  have  since  joined  our  army  or  returned  to 

their  places  of  residence We  are  told  that  the  reinforcement  from  PeekskiU,  which 

had  been  twice  urged*  during  the  day,  arrived  only  in  time  un  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  see  the  fort  taken,  but  could  give  them  no  manner  of  assistance,  and  even  a  small 
reinforcement  would  have  enabled  the  garrison  to  maintain  it  until  efficient  auccor  had  or. 
rived.  Under  this  misfortune,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  assured,  that  all  the 
of  the  garrison  fought  l^e  heroes,  disdnguished  themselves  both  by  their  courage  and 


*  Waterbury,  the  express  who  wss  sent  from  Fort  Montgomery,  purposely  delayed,  and 
tlie  next  day  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
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duet,  and  dial  all  the  privatM,  as  well  militia  aa  eontiiiental,  fiwgfat  with  the  ntmoat  hnwrnyj"^ 
The  quantity  of  provimont  in  the  fort  waa  not  great,  but  the  ammunition  and  atorea  whidi 
fell  into  the  enem3r*B  hands  were  considerable. 

Dr.  Dwight,  then  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  thus  speaks  of  the  ap- 
pearances about  these  forts  a  few  months  after  they  were  taken. 

'**  I  went  down  the  river  in  company  with  several  officers,  to  examine  the  forta  Clinton 
and  Montgomery,  built  on  a  point  aix  or  eight  miles  below  Weet  Point,  for  the  defence  of 
the  river.  The  first  object  which  met  our  eyes,  after  we  left  our  bsrge  and  ascended  tiw 
bank,  was  the  remains  of  a  fire  kindled  by  the  cottagers  of  this  solitude,  for  the  purpose  of 
consuming  the  bones  of  some  of  the  Americans  who  had  fallen  at  this  place,  and  had  been 
left  unburied.  Some  of  these  bones  were  lying  partially  consumed  roimd  the  spot  whoPi 
the  fire  had  been  kindled ;  and  some  had  evidently  been  converted  into  aahee.  As  we  want 
onward,  we  were  distressed  by  the  fostor  of  decayed  human  bodiea.  To  me  thia  waa  a 
novelty ;  and  more  overwhelming  and  dispiriting  than  I  am  able  to  describe.  Aa  we  wera 
attempting  to  discover  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded,  we  found,  at  a  small  diataneo 
fipom  Fort  Montgomery,  a  pond  of  a  moderate  size,  in  which  we  saw  the  bodiea  of  aevMil 
men,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  assault  upon  the  foru  They  were  thrown  into  thia  pondt 
the  preceding  autumn,  by  the  British,  when  probably  the  water  was  sufficiently  deep  to 
cover  them.  S^me  of  them  were  covered  at  this  time ;  but  a  depth  ao  email,  as  to  laava 
them  distinctly  visible.  Others  had  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  a  part  of  the  body  above  the  anrfaee. 
The  clothes  which  they  wore  when  they  were  killed,  were  anil  on  them ;  and  provted  that 
they  were  militia ;  being  the  ordinary  dress  of  farmers.  Their  feces  were  bloateid  and  men. 
atroua ;  and  their  poeturea  were  uncouth,  distorted,  and  in  the  highest  degree  afflictive.  Mjr 
companions  had  been  accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  sustained  the  prospect  witB 
aome  degree  of  firmness.  To  me,  a  novice  in  acenes  of  thia  nature,  it  was  overwhelming. 
I  surveyed  it  for  a  moment  and  hastened  away.  From  this  combination  of  painful  objects 
we  proceeded  to  Fort  Clinton,  built  on  a  rising  ground,  at  a  amall  diatance  further  down 
the  river.  The  ruins  of  this  fortress  were  a  mere  counterpart  of  thoae  of  Fort  Montgomery. 
Every  combustible  in  both  had  been  burnt ;  and  what  was  not,  was  eztenaively  thrown 
down.  Every  thing  which  remained  was  a  melancholy  picture  oif  deatruction.  From  thia 
place  we  proceeded  to  find  the  grave  of  Count  Grabouski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  waa 
killed  in  the  assault,  while  acting  as  aid-decamp  to  the  British  commander.  The  spot  waa 
pointed  out  to  us  by  Lieut.  Col.  Livingston,  who  saw  him  fall,  and  informed  ua  that  ha 
waa  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed.  Here  we  found  a  grave — in  all  probability, 
that  in  which  he  was  buried — without  a  *  stone*  to  *  tell  where  he  lay,*  and  now  forgotten 
and  undiscoverable :  a  humiliating  termination  of  a  restless,  vain,  ambitioua  Ufe.** 

Montgomery,  oi*iginally  organized  as  part  of  Ulster  county  in 
1788;  fh>m  Albany,  S.,  100,  from  Newburg,  W.,  12,  and  from 
Goshen,  NE.,  10  miles.  Pop.  4,100.  A  tamarac  swamp  near  Mont- 
gomery village,  is  noted  as  a  spot  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth were  first  discovered  in  this  state.  Montgomery  village,  in- 
corporated in  1810,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  WaTlkill,  on  the  New- 
burg and  Cohecton  turnpike,  and  having  the  relative  distances  above 
stated,  contains  about  160  dwellings,  2  or  3  churches,  an  academy, 
and  a  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Walden  is  a  large  manufacturing 
village  on  the  Wallkill,  12  miles  NW.  from  Newburg,  14  NE.  from 
Goshen,  and  4  from  Montgomery,  at  the  falls  of  the  river,  where 
there  is  great  hydraulic  power. 

Mount  Hope,  originally  named  Calhoun,  and  taken  from  Wallkill, 
Minisink,  and  Deer  JPark,  in  1825;  from  Albany,  SW.,  121  miles. 
Mount  Hope,  12  miles  NW.  from  G^hen,  Finch vUle  15,  and  Otiiville 
14,  are  small  villagel.     Pop.  1,565. 

*  The  late  Lieutenant  Timothy  Mil,  who  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1834,  waa  oaa* 
of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Montgomery.    While  in  the  act  of  firing  a  piece,  hia  right  hand 
n^  carried  away  by  a  shot.    Instandy  aaizing  t)w  match  with  hia  left,  ha  tonohad  off  ths 
oannon;  by  which  diachaigaft  itMstf>far«y^lAafttni^iNr«ii0a& 
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Newiuko  was  organized  in  I78S,  The  township  hns  a  hilly  and 
broken  surface,  and  a  good  soil,  much  of  which  is  under  high  culli- 
vation.     Pop.  8,fl33. 


South  View  of  Newburg. 


Newburg,  the  half-shirc  village  of  Orange  county,  was  originally 
■ettled  by  tne  Palatineg  from  Germany  in  1708 :  it  was  incorporated 
in  1800.     It  lies  upon  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  hill  risin;^  from  ibe 


Washington's  Head-quarters,  Ncvsburg. 
river  to  the  height  of  about  300  feet.  Being  thus  situated,  the  village 
makes  a  fine  appearance  when  seen  from  the  ri*er.  The  river  mar- 
gin, about  600  feet  wide,  affords  space  for  convenient  (]uays  and 
docks.  A  large  business  centres  here  from  the  neighboring  counttei. 
There  are  3  banks,  3  newspaper  printing  offices,  an  incorporated 
academy,  8  churchea,  and  about  800  dwellings.  The  village  ia  84 
miles  from  Albany,  61  from  New  York,  8  from  West  Point,  10  from 
Poughkeepaie,  and  20  miles  from  Goshen,  the  other  holf-shirc  to4D- 
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From  tlie  upper  terrace  of  the  village  there  is  a  fine  prospect  to  the 
S.  of  West  Point,  the  Crow's  Nest,  Butter  Hill,  and  the  two  Beacon 
mountains  ;  on  the  SE.  Pollopel's  Island  ;  on  the  E.  the  picturesque 
valleys  of  the  Matteawan  and  Wappinger's  creeks,  and  the  village  of 
Fiskhill  Landing. 

The  preceding  is  a  northern  view  of  the  old  stone  house  in  the  south 
part  of  jNcwburg  village,  formerly  the  quarters  of  Washington  when 
the  American  army  were  in  cantonment  in  the  vicinity,  at  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  spring  of  1 783,  when  the  troops  were 
about  to  be  disbanded  without  their  pay,  there  was  great  discontent 
amon^  them.  At  this  time  an  anonymous  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  officers,  artfully  calculated  to  excite  passion.  It  was  dated  March 
10th,  1783.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained,  (savs  Mr.  Dunlap,)  to 
have  been  written  by  Major  Armstrong,  afterward  secretary  otwar. 

**  The  author  anumee  the  character  of  a  veteran  who  had  aufiered  with  those  be  ad. 
dreaaed.  He  telU  them  that  to  be  tame  in  their  present  situation  would  be  more  than 
weakness,  and  must  ruin  them  forever.  He  bids  them  *  soapect  the  man  who  would  advise 
to  more  moderation,  and  longer  forbearance.'  He  then  describes  the  high  state  in  which 
the  country  has  been  placed  by  their  services.  And  sayii,  *  does  this  country  reward  you 
with  tears  of  ffratirudc  and  similes  of  admiration,  or  does  ahe  trample  on  your  rights,  disdain 
your  cries,  and  insult  your  distresses  ?*  He  advised  them  to  carry  their  appeal  from  the 
justice,  to  the  fears  of  go\*crnment.  *  Assume  a  bolder  tone — say,  that  the  stightest  indig. 
nity  from  congress  now  must  operate  like  the  grave,  and  part  you  from  them  forever.' 
That  if  peace  takes  place,  *  nothing  shall  separate  you  from  your  arm»  but  death  :  if  war 
continues,  that  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  with  Washington  at  your  head, 
and  mock  at  the  distresses  of  government.'  The  insidious  expression  of 'courting  the  aus. 
pices,  and  inviting  the  direction  of  their  illuatrious  leader,*  was  calculated  to  make  the 
army  believe  that  Washington  would  join  them  in  rebellion  againat  his  country,  and  was 
certainly  a  bold  artifice,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  in  constant  correspondence  with  Gene- 
ral Gates,  and  attached  to  him  both  by  inclination  and  office. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  noticed  the  anon)rmous  address  in  orders,  with  pointed  disap. 
probation,  and  requested  that  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  a  proper  representation 
from  the  staff  of  the  army,  would  assemble  on  the  15th  instant,  to  hear  the  report  of  ths 
committee  deputed  by  the  army  to  congress.  This  request  was  seized  upon,  and  repre. 
sented  in  a  second  paper  as  giving  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  officers,  and  they 
were  called  upon  to  act  with  energy*  On  the  15th  of  March,  the  commander-in-chief  ad. 
dressed  the  convention  of  officers,  (General  Gates  being  the  chairman,)  in  the  language  of 
truth,  feeling,  and  affection.  He  overthrew  all  the  artifices  of  the  anonymous  writer  and 
his  friends,  one  of  the  principal  of  whom  sat  in  the  chair.  Washington  noticed  the  advice 
to  mark  for  niapicUm  the  man  who  tkould  recommend  moderation.  He  feelingly  spoke  of 
his  own  constant  attention,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  tlie  wants  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  army,  and  then  pointed  out  the  dreadful  consequences  of  following  the  advice 
of  the  anonymous  writer,  either  to  draw  their  noordo  againat  their  country,  or  retire,  if 
war  eontinuee,  from  the  defence  of  all  they  hold  dear.  He  calls  to  mind  the  scenes  in  which 
they  hod  acted  together,  and  pledges  himself  to  the  utmost  exertion  for  obtaining  jivtice  to 
his  fellows  in  arms.  He  requests  them  to  rely  on  the  promise  of  congress.  He  said,  *  I 
conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as 
you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  roan 
who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretences,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  your  country ;  and 
who  wickedly  attempts  to  open  the  floodgates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire 
in  blood." 

**  The  convention  resolved,  unanimously,  among  other  thinga,  that  *  the  army  have  im. 
ahaken  confidence  in  congress,  and  view  with  abhorrence,  and  reject  with  disdain,  the  m. 
famouM  propoeitione  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to  the  officeis  of  the  army.*  **— 
Dunlafe  J$oi,  of  New  York, 

New  Windsor  was  organized  in  1788.  It  has  an  uneven  surface, 
generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Pop.  2482.  The  village  of  New 
Windsor,  said  to  be  the  oldest  village  in  the  county,  is  situiUed  about 
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9  miles  south  fix>in  Newburg,  and  lies  at  the  confluence  of  Cbam- 
b^  creek  with  the  Hudsoo.  The  head-quarters  of  Washington  wu 
for  «  time  here,  in  an  humble  Dutch-like  mansion. 


Birthplace  of  De  WiU  Clinton,  New  Windsor. 


"  Di  Witt  CLirnn  wu  boin  in  thi  villtgs  of  New  Windsor,  March  Sd,  1 769.    Hii 

patamil  anccaion  were  of  Nonnui  origin.  His  gnndfalher,  Mr.  Chiries  Clinlon,  U 
die  head  o{  a  company  of  aasociaici,  emigrated  from  IreJund  in  1739,  and  aeUled  in  ihia 
■own.  Hi*  &iher.  General  Jsmes  CJinton,  wu  a  braie  and  luefti)  officer  in  ihe  Frenck 
mud  Indian  wnra,  and  in  tbe  rcvolulionaiy  ■tniggle.  A  shon  time  pn  vious  lo  ifas  reToI*. 
licni  be  niarriEd  Mise  Mary  De  Will,  a  lady  of  Dutch  deaceni.  The  ftuiiof  this  nnion  wen 
torn  •one,  of  whom  De  Wilt  was  tlie  aecund.  Hia  early  education  wan  inirusted  to  ihe  cue 
of  the  Rev.  Mt.  MofBit,  ihe  paauir  of  the  Preabyierian  church  in  Lilde  Britain.  At  the  age 
«(  thitlesD  he  was  [ransTfrTed  to  an  academy  at  Kingston,  then  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Addisoo.     Here  he  remained  two  years,  wtien  he  entered  the  junior  clsaa  of  Colombia  cul- 

Fae-timiU  of  Dt  Will  Clinton'i  tignatare. 

inuelf  aa  s  scholar,  and  cloaed  hia  academiccs. 
dc^^e  of  bachelor  of  arU,  taking,  at  the  com. 
institution  could  bestow.  He  thereupon  com. 
Jones.  Esq.,  a  celebrated  counsellor.  After  rt. 
,  he  was  abruptly  called  from  the  fur. 
'g  from  the  siiuetiDn  of  political  alfsin 
s  which  have  »iiice  divided  the  country, 
ning  10  appear.  Hi*  uncle,  George  Clinton,  then  governor  uf  ibe 
combinalitMi  of  almoet  all  the  taleais  of  that  spclinn  uf  the  cminiry, 
■paper  easaya  vera  poured  upon  the  public  wiih  unrestrained  pro. 
maion.  ."rir.  ^.iinion,  rclinquiabing  every  other  punuil,  entered  tvamily  and  exclusively  into 
Ibe  vindication  of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  his  uncle ;  and  it  is  believed  that  lb« 
(reater  part  of  the  coiitTuvenrial  politics  on  tbe  anti-fedenil  or  democratic  side  was  man. 
•gcd  by  him  doting  this  period  of  turbulence.  He  continued  with  his  uncle  as  hia  aeeieta. 
ty  during  bis  administration,  which  ended  in  1795.  Mr.  Clinton  hod  been  honored  while 
with  his  uncle  with  the  office  of  secretary  of  tbe  Univeniiy,  and  of  the  Board  of  PoriiGca- 
tiona  of  New  York.  Upon  the  retitrmenl  of  the  governor  he  alao  withdrew  from  nubJic 
Ue.  But  his  efforts  ai  an  individual,  in  rallying  and  supporting  the  psriy,  ■ 
might  then  hare  been  considered  (he  leader,  were  rfot  for  a  ' 

With  efleci,  however,  it  seemed  necessary  that  he  should  be  placed  in  s  pubhc  ststion  ;  sod 
'n  1T9S,  b«  wsa  «le«ied  amember  of  the  anembly  from  ihf  city  of  New  York, 
'  ■  nulhsni  diitiict,  and  ■  nemher  (  '  lb*  cooDcil 


nenced  the  study  of  the  Is 
cciving  the  usual  hcences  < 
Iher  cultivation  of  the  pun 


>c  degrees  in  his  profeaaion 
uit  by  circumstances  arisin 
IS  of  Ihc  two 


mud  pnmphleu 


'  P"'y-  ^"'bteh  be 
mitted.  "To  do  this 
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of  appofiitmeiit.  From  the  senate  of  this  state,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  branches  of  dw 
legislature,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  took  aa 
actire  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  country,  in  relation  to  the  differences  then  existi^f 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  at  New  Orleans.  His  continuance  in  that  august  body,  how. 
erer,  was  short,  as  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  mayor  of  New  York  in  October,  1803, 
it  became  necessary  that  he  should  resign  it,  the  duties  of  the  two  offices  being  by  law  in- 
eompatible.  This  office  he  held  by  successive  appointment,  with  the  exception  of  twenty, 
two  months,  until  1815.  Notwithstanding  the  political  change  in  the  state  in  1813,  such 
was  the  public  confidence  in  him,  that  he  was  continued  in  office  during  the  exciting  pa. 
nod  of  the  late  war.  When  President  Madison  received  a  nomination  for  a  second  tenn, 
Chnton  was  put  in  opposition,  and  received  69  electoral  votes ;  while  Madison  was  elected 
by  128.  Clinton  early  became  a  strong  partisan  in  favor  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  it  is  owvog 
to  the  bold  stand  which  he  took  in  favor  of  this  great  enterprise  that  his  popularity  in  a 
measure  was  owing.  In  the  summer  of  1810,  he  went  on  a  tour  with  other  conmiissioneiB 
for  exploring  the  route  of  this  work.  This  country  was  then  comparatively  a  wildemesi, 
and  there  was  not  a  house  where  the  city  of  Rochester  now  stands.  In  the  spring  of 
1815  he  was  superseded  in  his  office  of  mayor,  and  deprived  of  all  his  public  eniploymonta 
except  that  of  canal  commissioner.  In  1817,  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  which 
station  he  held  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1833.  In  the  autumn  of  1823,  he  de. 
clined  another  nomination,  and  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  private  life,  holding  only  the 
office  of  canal  commissioner ;  from  which  he  was  removed  in  the  spring  of  1824  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  legislature.  At  the  time  of  tliis  vote,  he  had  for  fourteen  yean 
been  steadily  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  stale,  and 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  had  received  no  compensation  for  these  services.  The  news  of 
his  removal  had  no  sooner  reached  the  principal  towns  in  the  state,  than  large  meetinga 
were  held  to  express  the  popular  indignation  at  this  measure.  In  the  city  of  New  Yoil, 
not  less  than  10,000  persons  assembled  at  the  call,  among  whom  were  some  of  his  strong 
political  opponents.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  people  rebuked  this  vote  in  a  most 
emphatic  manner  six  months  afterward  by  electing  him  their  governor,  and  by  the  larger 
majority  ever  previously  known  in  the  state,  in  a  contested  election ;  which  office  he  bM 
imtil  his  death.  When  the  success  of  the  canal  policy  was  made  apparent,  other  atatet 
eagerly  embarked  in  similar  enterprises,  and  ho  was  invited  to  visit  Pennsylvania  and  OUOt 
to  give  the  aid  of  his  high  authority  to  their  projects  of  internal  improvement.  When  the 
canal  connecting  the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie  was  commenced,  to  him  was  assigned  the  conw 
pliment  of  removing  the  first  earth  of  the  excavation.  His  journey  through  that  state,  like 
the  progress  of  Lafayette,  was  one  continued  triumph.  His  popularity  extended  to  all 
classes.  The  merchants  of  New  York  of  all  political  parties,  grateful  for  his  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  canal,  and  sensible  of  its  influence  upon  their  prosperity,  presented  him  with 
two  large  and  rich  silver  vases.  Do  Witt  Clinton  died  suddenly  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1828,  aged  59  years.  This  event  cast  a  gloom  throughout  the  state,  and  in  public  meet, 
ings  expressions  were  sent  forth  of  heartfelt  sorrow.  Although  placed  in  circumstances 
where  most  men  would  have  accumulated  unbounded  riches,  he  manifested  an  utter  indiC 
ference  to  money,  and  died  in  honorable  poverty.  Even  the  plate  presented  to  him  by  the 
merchants  of  New  York  was  exposed  to  sale  after  his  death. 

»  **  Chnton  was  possessed  of  the  sterner  virtues,  and  would  not  sacrifice  feeUng  to  princi- 
ple. Although  a  prominent  mason,  his  stand  in  relation  to  the  abduction  of  Morgan  ia  in 
character.  **  The  sheriff  of  one  of  the  frontier  counties  was  accused  of  participation  in 
this  abduction.  The  governor  forthwith  propounded  a  series  of  written  interrogatories  re. 
lative  to  his  agency  in  the  transaction,  and  on  his  refusal  to  answer,  issued  a  proclamatiim 
removing  him  from  office.  This  person,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  was  his  steadfaat  friend  and 
poUiical  supporter ;  but  he  would  not  allow  any  personal  considerations  to  weigh  agaimc 
the  public  interest.  In  an  interview  which  the /emoved  sheriff  sought,  he  said,  *  Strong  at 
is  my  attachment  to  you,  I  will,  if  you  are  guilt>',  exert  myself  to  have  you  punished  to  the 
extent  of  the  laws.*  To  which  the  trembling  culprit  replied  in  faltering  tones,  *  I  have  done 
nothing  worthy  of  chains  or  death.*  Unlike  most  American  statesmen,  Clinton  was  de- 
voted to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  an  efficient  patron  of  learning.  Hia  wii- 
tings  place  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  science. 

"  Clinton*s  person,  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  was  remarkable  for  its  ii^  iilim 
beauty,  and  as  years  advanced  assumed  a  majestic  character.  His  stature  was  upwards  of 
six  feet,  straight  and  finely  proportioned.  His  eyes  were  a  dark  hazel,  approaching  to 
black,  and  lughly  expressive ;  his  hair  brown ;  his  complexion  clear,  and  more  florid  than 
usual  among  Americans ;  his  teeth  fine,  giving  a  peculiar  grace  to  htt  smile ;  his  noee 
sUghtly  aquiline.  His  habita  of  reflection  and  ckMe  etudy  were  marked  m  the  ordinary  es- 
presHion  of  his  countenance,  which,  contioUcd  at  an  eariy  period  of  hia  hfii  to  the  giavilf 
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Wramiiy  the  migiitnte  and  the  Mnator,  pmented  an  appearance  of  aerioimeai  almoK 
approaching  to  auateritf.  When  apeaking  in  public,  however,  his  face  ezpreeaed,  with  the 
tttmoat  flexibility,  the  varying  emotions  to  which  hie  words  gave  vent ;  while  in  the  inter, 
coiuae  of  private  life  and  in  familiar  conversation,  the  gravity  which  rested  on  his  features 
when  not  excited,  gave  way  on  occasion  to  playfulness  and  mirth.'  He  truly  exhibited  the 
picture  of  a  *  great  man,  an  elegant  and  profoimd  acholar,  and  a  practical  citizen — a  man 
of  letters  and  the  world,  and  a  character  oi  active  worth  to  the  present  generation,  and  oi 
aolid  and  permanent  advantage  to  poaterity.* " 

WallkillJ  organized  in  1788;  from  Albany  S.  100  miles.  Mid- 
dletown,  7  miles  N  W.  from  Goshen,  is  a  very  thriving  village  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  contains  about  80  or  100  dwellings. 
Philipsburg,  on  the  Wallkill,  4  miles  NW.  from  Goshen,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  "  drowned  lands,"  and  Scotchtown,  6  miles  N.,  are  small  settle- 
ments.    Pop.  4,268. 

Warwick,  organized  in  1788;  from  Albany  SW.  110,  and  from 
New  York  N.  64  miles.  On  the  western  border  lie  a  portion  of  the 
•*  drowned  lands."  *  The  famous  **  Sterling  iron  works"  have  been  in 
operation  here  about  80  years.  Warwick,  Amity,  Florida,  Behville, 
Siu^r  Loaf,  and  Edenville  are  small  villages.     Pop.  5,113. 

The  following  extract  from  a  newspaper  printed  April  28th,  1779, 
will  serve  to  show  the  ferocity  of  civil  war : 

**  We  hear  from  Goshen  that  a  horrible,  murder  was  committed  near  the  Sterling  iron, 
works  on  the  night  uf  Saturday  the  3Cth  of  March,  by  a  party  o^  viUaina  five  or  aiz  in 
number,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Richard  Smith,  oldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Claudi- 
ua  Smith,  of  infamous  memory,  his  eldest  having  been  shot  last  fall  at  Smith's  cove,  in 
company  with  several  other  villains,  by  one  of  our  scouting  parties  aent  out  in  search  of 
them.  These  bloody  miscreants  it  seems  that  night  intended  to  murder  two  men  who  had 
abown  some  activity  and  resolution  in  apprehending  these  robbers  and  murderers  who  in. 
frsted  the  neighborhood. 

"  They  first  went  to  the  house  of  John  Clark,  near  the  iron.works,  whom  they  dragged 

from  his  house  and  then  shot  him ;  and  observing  some  remains  uf  hfe  in  him,  one  of  them 

»  nying  *  he  ia  not  dead  enough  yet^*  shot  him  through  the  arm  again,  d&c.,  and  left  him.  He 

lived  some  hours  after,  and  gave  an  account  of  their  names  and  behavior.     They  then  went 

,i|-       «       to  the  house  of ,  who  hearing  some  noise  they  mode  in  approaching,  got  up  and  atood 

on  his  defence,  with  his  gun  and  bayonet  fixed,  in  a  corner  of  his  little  log  cabin.  They 
burst  open  the  door,  but  seeing  him  stand  with  his  gun,  were  afraid  to  enter,  and  thought 

proper  to  march  olf.    The  following  waa  pinned  to  Clark's  coat : — 

I.- 

A  WARXINO  TO  THE  BEB£LS. 

**  YOU  are  hereby  warned  at  your  peril  to  desist  from  hanging  any  more  frienda  to  gov. 
emment  as  you  did  Claudiua  Smith.  You  are  warned  likewise  to  use  Jamea  Smith,  James 
Flueiling,  and  William  Cole,  well,  and  ease  them  of  their  irons,  for  we  are  determined 
to  hang  six  for  one,  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.  Your  noted 
friend  Capt.  Williama  and  his  crew  of  robbers  and  murderers  we  have  got  in  our  power, 
and  the  blood  of  Claudius  Smith  shall  be  repaid.  There  are  particular  companies  of  us 
that  belong  to  Col.  Butler's  army,  Indiana  as  well  as  white  men,  and  particularly  numbers 
from  New  York,  that  are  resolved  to  be  avenged  on  you  for  your  cruelty  and  murder.  We 
are  to  remind  you  that  you  are  the  beginners  and  aggressors,  for  by  your  cruel  oppressions 
and  bloody  actions  you  drive  us  to  it.  This  is  the  first,  and  we  are  determined  to  pursue  it 
on  your  heads  and  leaders  to  the  last — till  the  whole  of  you  are  murdered.** 

;.irfr         — 

i;.^  .   •  '*  Tlie  drowned  lands"  of  Orange  county  lie  along  the  Wallkill  creek,  in  the  towns  of 

Minisink,  Warwick,  and  Goshen.  When  drained  of  the  waters,  they  have  a  deep  soil  of 
rich  vegetable  mould,  which  producea  good  crops  of  hemp,  and  are  found  to  be  productive 
and  valuable.  •  The  tract  so  called,  cxtenda  in  length  along  each  side  of  tfaitf  creek  about 
10  miles,  being  from  3  to  5  miles  in  width. 


* 


< 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY. 


Orleans  county  was  taken  from  Genesee  in  1824.  Itia  34  miles  Ions 
E,  and  W.,  and  18  miles  broad  ]V.  and  S.  It  is  centrally  distant  from 
Albany  257,  and  from  New  York  302  miles.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  ridfje  extends  across  the  county  at  an  elevation  of  about 
340  tect  above  Lake  Ontario.  Parallel  with  this,  on  the  alluvial  way, 
runs  the  ridf;e  road.  With  these  exceptions,  the  face  of  the  country 
is  fienerally  level.  The  soil,  mostly  clay  and  argillaceous  loam,  la 
highly  fertile.  Grain  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Erie 
canaj  passes  centrally  through  the  county.  The  whole  county  was 
included  in  the  grant  to  Massachusetts.  The  towns  of  Barre,' Carl- 
ton, Gaines,  Ridgeway,  Shelby,  and  Yates,  belonged  to  the  Holland 
Land  Company ;  whilst  Murray,  Clarendon,  and  Kendall,  belonged 
to  the  Pulteney  estate.  The  county  was  chiefly  settled  by  New  f^g- 
landers,  and  is  divided  into  9  towns.     Pop.  34,995. 


View  of  the  public  building!  in  Albion.  j 

Barrb,  taken  from  Gaines  in  1818;  from  Albany  200  miles.  Al- 
bion, founded  in  1823  by  Nehemiah  Ingersoll  and  George  Standait, 
Jr.,  the  county  seat  ot  justice,  incorporated  in  1H28,  lies  near  the 
centre  of  the  county  u|)on  the  Erie  canal ;  from  Albany,  by  the  canal, 
30f>,  from  Rochester  35,  from  Buflhlo  58,  from  Lockport  28  miles.  The 
annexed  view  was  taken  from  the  door  of  the  Baptist  church.*  The 
first  building  on  the  right,  a  large  brick  structure,  is  the  Albion  Fe- 
male Seminary ;'  the  small  building  in  the  centre  of  the  engraving, 

ia  Phi^P,  pnncipaU,  wid 
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is  the  county  clerVs  office.  The  building  with  a  cupola  is  the  court- 
house, and  the  one  partially  seen  in  the  rear,  the  jail.  There  are  in 
the  village  1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist  church,  the 
Orleans  county  bank,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  about  220 
dwellings,  many  of  them  large,  neat,  and  commodious.  The  sur- 
rounding country  abounds  in  ihiit  South  Bane,  6  miles,  and  Barre 
Centre,  3  miles  S.  of  Albion,  are  both  small  villages.     Pop.  5,499. 

Carlton,  originally  named  Oak  Orchard,  and  taken  from  Gaines 
and  Ridge  way  m  1822 ;  from  Albany  265,  from  Albion  centrally  dis- 
tant N.  8  miles.  Carlton  is  a  small  post  village,  and  West  Carlton  a 
post-office.     Pop.  2,242. 

Clarendon,  taken  from  Sweden  in  1821 ;  from  Albany  251  miles. 
Clarendon  is  a  small  village  9  miles  SE.  from  Albion.     Pop.  2,201. 

Gaines,  taken  from  Ridgeway  in  1816;  bounds  since  altered ;  from 
Albany  260  miles.  Pop.  2,431.  Gaines,  3  miles  NW.  from  Albion, 
incorporated  in  1832,  has  about  00  dwellings.  Ea^le  Harbor,  3  miles 
west  of  Albion,  and  Gaines  Basin,  H  miles  north,  ooth  on  the  canal, 
are  small  villages.  Fairhaven  is  2i  miles  north  of  Albion.  West 
Gaines  is  a  post-office. 

Kendall,  the  NE.  comer  town,  was  recently  formed  from  Murray ; 
centrally  distant  NE.  from  Albion  10  miles.     Pop.  1,682. 

Murray,  taken  from  Gates  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  245  miles.  Pop. 
2,678.  Holley,  10  miles  east  of  Albion  and  25  west  of  Rochester, 
was  founded  in  1823  by  Elisha  Johnson.  It  has  about  350  inhabitants. 
A  short  distance  east  of  the  village  is  the  Holley  embankment,  one 
of  the  greatest  on  the  Erie  canal,  elevated  76  feet  above  the  creek. 
North  Murray,  Scio,  and  Sandy  Creek,  are  small  villages. 

Ridgeway,  taken  from  Batavia  in  1812 ;  bounds  since  much  alter- 
ed; from  Albany  267  miles.  Pop.  3,257.  Medina,  situated  in  a 
flourishing  country  on  the  canal,  incorporated  in  1832,  10  miles  west 
of  Albion,  is  a  thriving  place.  There  are  here  1  Baptist,  1  Metho- 
dist, 1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Catholic  church,  and  about 
1,000  inhabitants.  A  railroad  connects  this  place  with  Richfield, 
12  miles  distant  Knowlcsville  village,  on  the  canal,  6  miles  west  of 
Albion,  has  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  church,  and 
about  80  or  100  dwellings.  Oak  Orchard,  9  miles  NW.  from  Albion, 
and  Ridgeway  Comers,  13  miles  NW.  from  Albion,  are  small  villages. 

Shelby,  taken  from  Ridgeway  in  1818;  from  Albany  260  miles. 
Ellicott's  Mills,  13  miles  SE.,  Shelby's  Basin,  on  the  canal  13  miles  W., 
and  Millville,  10  miles  SW.  from  Albion,  are  small  villages.  Pop. 
2,697. 

Yates,  originally  named  Northton,  and  taken  from  Ridgeway  in 
1822 ;  from  Albany  270  miles.  Lindon,  14  miles  NW.  from  Albion, 
and  Itates  Centre,  are  small  villages.    Pop.  2^248. 
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OSWEGO  COUNTY. 

Oswego  county  was  taken  from  Oneida  and  Onondaga  counties  in 
1816  ;  centrally  distant  from  New  York  NW.  295,  and  from  Albany 
150  miles.  Greatest  length  E.  and  W.  37  miles, greatest  breadth  N.  and 
S.  30  miles.  The  surface  is  level  upon  the  west,  south,  and  southeast ; 
in  the  interior  rolling,  and  in  the  north  rising  into  hills.  The  soil 
generally  is  of  a  medium  quality,  some  of  it  highly  fertile,  better 
adapted  to  grass  than  grain.  With  the  exception  of  the  Oswego 
river,  there  are  no  large  streams.  *•  The  towns  west  of  the  Oswego 
liver  constituted  a  part  of  the  military  tract.  The  towns  east  of 
tae  river  constitute  a  part  of  *  Scriba's  patent.'  These  lands  were 
originally  granted  to  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  who  not 
complying  with  the  terms  of  sale,  they  were  sold  to  George  Scribat 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  at  that  time  a  merchant  in  New  York, 
The  town  of  Richland,  a  large  part  of  Volney,  about  one  half  of 
Scriba,  and  the  town  of  Vienna,  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  upon  a  sale 
of  part  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  interest  by  process  from  chancery,  were 

Jointly  purchased  by  Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Lawrence,  azKl 
ohn  B.  Church.''     The  county  has  20  towns.     Pop.  43,820. 

Albion,  taken  from  Richland  in  1825;  from  Albany  150,  centrally 
distant  from  Pulaski  SE.  8  miles.  Sandbank,  Salmon,  and  Spruce 
are  post-offices.     Pop.  1,499. 

Amboy,  taken  from  Williamstown  in  1830  ;  from  Albany  130,  from 
Pulaski  centrally  distant  SE.  22  miles.  Amboy  is  a  small  post  vil- 
lage.    Pop.  1,084. 

BoYLSTON,  taken  from  Orwell  in  1828 ;  from  Albany  140,  from 
Pulaski  NE.  10  miles.  Pop.  481.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
still  covered  with  a  forest. 

CoNSTANTiA,  takcu  from  Mexico  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  145  miles. 
Pop.  1,494.  Constantia  or  Rotterdam,  on  the  Oneida  lake,  36  miles 
E.  from  Oswego,  has  about  30  dwellings.  Here  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  iron  foundries  in  the  state.  Cleaveland  village  has  about 
25  dwellings. 

Geanby,  taken  from  Hannibal  in  1818 ;  from  Albany  W.  158,  cen- 
trally distant  from  Oswego  S.  12  miles.  Pop.  2,386.  Phillips  vil- 
lage is  a  small  settlement  on  the  Oswego  river  at  the  Oswego  Falls, 
which  are  800  feet  in  width,  and  can  be  made  to  furnish  great  hy- 
draulic power.     Six  Mile  Creek  is  a  post-office. 

Hannibal,  originally  taken  from  Lysander  as  part  of  Onondaga 
county  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  168  miles.  Pop.  2,275.  Hannibal- 
ville,  11  miles  S.  of  Oswego,  and  Kinney's  Comers,  6  miles  from  Os- 
wego, are  small  villages. 

Hastings,  taken  from  Constantia  in  1825;  from  Albanv  150,  cen- 
trally distant  from  Pulaski  S.  17  miles.  Pop.  1,989.  Opposite  to 
Brewerton  village,  at  the  head  of  Oneida  river,  are  the  reihains  of  Fort 
Brewerton.    Central  Square  and  Hastings  are  postoffices. 
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Mexico,  originally  taken  from  Whitestown,  and  organized  as  part 
of  Herkimer  county  in  1792;  from  Albany  154  miles.  Pop.  3,799. 
Mexico  village,  10  miles  S.  from  Pulaski,  16  from  Oswego,  has  about 
70  or  80  dwellings,  and  an  academy — 1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  and 
1  Methodist  church.  Prattsville  9  miles,  Colosse  10,  and  Union 
Scniare  8  from  Pulaski,  are  small  settlements. 

PTew  Haven,  taken  from  Mexico  in  1813 ;  from  Albany  157  miles. 
Pop.  1,735.  New  Haven,  10  miles  E.  from  Oswego,  and  12  SW. 
from  Pulaski,  has  about  20  dwellings.     Butterfly  is  a  post-ofl!ice. 

Orwell,  taken  from  Richland  in  1817  ;  from  Albany  139,  and  from 
Pulaski  centrally  distant  E.  9  miles.     Pop.  809.     The  falls  of  the  ' 
Salmon  river  here  are  107  feet  perpendicular,  and  with  a  width  during 
freshets  of  250  feet     Above  them  the  rockv  banks  rise  80  feet — be- 
low,  200  above  the  water. 

OawEGo  was  taken  from  Hannibal  in  1818.  It  has  a  level  surface 
and  a  soil  of  sandy  loam.  Pop.  4,673.  Oswego  village,  post  and 
half-shire  town,  port  of  entry  and  delivery  for  Oswego  district,  is  45 
miles  W.  from  Sacketts  harbor,  GO  from  Kingston,  Upper  Canada, 
60  from  the  mouth  of  Genesee  river,  140  from  the  mouth  of  Niagara 
river,  and  150  from  Toronto  in  a  straight  line,  and  38  from  Syracuse 
on  the  Erie  canal.  The  village  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Oswego  river, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  700  feet  in  length.  The  por- 
tion on  the  eastern  side  is  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Scriba. 
The  facilities  which  its  situation  gives  for  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  great,  commanding  the  markets  of  the  lakes  and  the  St  Law- 
rence river,  and  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  slate  bv  the 
Oswego  and  Erie  canals.  The  water-power  afforded  by  the  canal* 
and  river  is  very  extensive,  and  upon  them  are  many  large  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  harbor  is  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  oy  a  pier  of  wood,  30  feet  broad,  filled  with  stone,  and  built  by  the 
general  government,  extending  on  the  west  side  1,250  feet,  and  on  the 
east  250,  between  which  there  is  an  opening  for  vessels.  Within 
the  pier  the  water  is  from  10  to  20  feet  deep.  The  cost  of  this  work 
was  $93,000.  There  is  here  an  excellent  marine  railway  constructed 
at  considerable  expense.  The  village  is  laid  out  on  streets  100  feet 
wide,  running  at  right  angles.  The  courthouse  is  of  wood,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  There  is  also  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  1  Congregationalist,  and  1  Catholic  church, 
an  incorporated  Academy,  the  Bank  of  Oswego,  capital  $150,000, 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego,  incorporated  in  1836,  capital 
•150,000,  and  about  600  dwellings. 

*  "  About  three  quarteiB  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  rapid,  on  which  the 
•tate  haa  erected  a  feeder  dam  seven  and  half  feet  high  for  supplying  the  canal  with  water. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  stream,  the  Oswego  Canal  Company,  pursuant  to  agreement  with 
the  commonwealth,  have  a  right  to  the  full  use  oi  the  waters  of  the  river  from  the  canal, 
And  have,  by  a  subsidiary  canal,  conducted  them  to  the  village,  where  they  have  a  fall  of 
nineteen  feet.  Mr.  Abraham  Varick  has  constructed  on  the  west  side,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  John  McNair,  civil  engineer,  (1835,)  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  a  wall  eighteen  feet 
high,  forming  a  canal  along  the  bank  seven  feet  deep,  sixty.two  feet  wide,  at  an  estimat«d 
cost  of  $75,000,  giving  alao  a  fall  of  nineteen  feet  at  the  village.*'— (rordoii't  Gum, 
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*  The  felt  here  was  of  great  military  importance  during  the  colonial 
wars.  A  factory  was  e^ablisbed  by  the  New  York  government  in 
1732 ;  and  a  fort  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  1727,  and 
enlarged  in  1755 ;  which,  with  Fort  Ontario,  built  on  an  eminence  on 
the  east  in  the  latter  year,  were  on  the  14th  of  August,  1756,  reduced 
by  the  French,  under  Gr^.  Montcalm.**  The  following  abcount  of 
the  investment  and  surrender  of  these  forts  is  taken  fi^m  the  26th 
number  of  the  London  Magazine,  for  the  year  1757. 


**  The  works  at  Oswego  at  this  time  connated  of  three  forts — ^riz,  the  old  fort  on  the 
side  of  the  rivrr,  and  two  forts  on  the  east  side,  situated  on  two  eminences,  which  hum 
wore  commenced  the  year  previoos,  and  were  in  an  unfinished  state.  These  works  mm% 
Tery  weak,  and  the  walb  of  insufficient  strength  to  resist  heavy  artillery.  The  BogfiA 
relic>d  for  a  defence  upon  having  a  superior  naval  force  upon  the  lake.  Unfortunately,  Ikt 
navul  armament  at  that  time  fitting  out  waa  incomplete.  On  the  6th  of  August,  Cotontl 
Mercer,  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  about  1,600  men,  having 
received  intelligence  of.  a  huge  encampment  of  French  and  Indians  about  twelva  vaSim 
dL«tant,  despatched  a  schooner  with  an  accovnt  of  it  to  Capt.  Broadley,  who  was  then  no  a 
cruise  with  a  large  briganiine  and  two  sloops,  at  the  same  time  deatriiy  him  to  sail  m  itt 
eastward  as  he  could,  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  frencfa  OS  thu  U^ 
The  next  day  a  violent  gale  of  wind  drove  the  brigantine  ashore  while  attempting  lo  gM 
into  thp  harlKNr.  The  French  aeized  this  opportuniiv  to  transport  their  heavy  eUknoB  winin 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Ibrt,  whioh  he  woiild  not  have  been  enabled  to  have  done  hnd  it 
not  been  fi>r  this  disaster.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  some  oanoes  were  seen  to  fhm 
eastward,  and  the  achooner  was  sent  out  to  maki  a  discovery  of  what  ihay  wen ;  iAub  wsa 
scarce  half  a  mile  distant  before  ahe  iwislad  a  jack  at  mast  bead,  fired  a  gui  to  leewaidt 
and  stood  in  again  for  the  harbor,  and  bronvfat  intelligence  that  they  had  dvcovered  a  vaTf 
large  encampment,  close  round  the  opposite  point ;  on  which  the  two  sloope,  (the  li^ 
briganiine  being  stUl  on  shore,)  were  sent  out  with  orders  if  possible  to  annoy  the  enenijf. 
They  proceeded  to  within  gunlahot  of  the  enemy'a  camp,  when  they  were  fired  upon  firam 
a  battery  of  four  twelve  pounders.  This  fire  was  briakly  returned  firom  both  veasels,  but  to 
no  purpose,  as  their  ahot  fell  short  of  the  shore,  and  the  enemjr^  cannon  being  laige  and 
well  managed,  hulled  tka  veswls  almost  every  shot.  AAar  finng  several  bfowbidee  the 
vessels  returned.  • 

**  The  same  day  the  French  invested  the  place  vrith  about  S9  pieces  of  cannon,  from  If 
to  18  pounders,  tMMidee  several  large  brass  mortars  and  hogreia,  (among  which  artilhwy  waa 
included  that  taken  from  Gen.  Brnddock,)  and  about  fijDOO  men.  Abont  noon  they  began 
the  attack  of  Fort  Ontario  with  amalLarma,  which  waa  briakly  returned  with  sinaU.anna 
and  6  cannon  of  that  fert,  and  nhells  firom  tha  cnposite  side  of  the  river.  The  gaUnoo  cm 
the  weat  nde  of  the  river  waa  thia  day  employad  in  repairing  die  batieiy  on  the  aonth  lida 
of  the  old  fi>rt  That  aigfat  the  anemy  were  ai^nged  in  approadnog  Fort  Ontario,  and 
bringing  up  4heir  cannon  againat  iL  On  the  ISih,  tte  toemy  renewed  their  firs  of  small, 
arms  on  Fort  Ontario,  which  waa  briakly  ratomed.  The  garrison  on  the  weat  ado  wtia 
emplimd  ae  the  day  previoua. 

**  Tlie  French  on  the  eaac  aide  eoniinoed  their  apptoaehai  to  Fait  Ontario.  Notwith. 
Btanding  the  oootittned  firs  vpon  the  anemy  and  the  death  of  thakr  chief  engineer,  by  10 
o'clock  next  morning  they  opened  a  battery  of  cannon  within  60  yards  of  the  fort  At  IS 
o'clock.  Col.  Mercer  sent  the  garriaon  word  to  destroy  their  caimon,  ammunition,  and  pro. 
visiona,  and  to  evacuate  the  fiirt.  Aboat  t  P.  M^  the  garrison,  consisting  of  abont  t70  mea, 
sflected  their  retreat  to  the  weat  side  of  the  river  without  the  low  of  a  man,  and  were  em. 
phf^  on  the  night  of  the  19th  in  completiBf  die  worka  at  the  fert  at  the  Weet  hitt.  Oa 
thia  night  aa  well  as  the  night  before,  partiee  of  die  enemy^  irregnlarB  made  eevend  nam^ 
cessful  attempts  to  aorpriae  the  advaneed  gnarda  and  aenviea  on  the  weet  aide  of  the  riveb 
On  die  night  of  the  11th,  the  enemy  were  employed  on  the  eeat  aide  of  the  river  in  bringing 
up  their  cannon  and  raising  a  battery  againat  the  old  tott,  A  conetant  fira  waa  kept  npoa 
them  from  the  weet  eide.  The  caimon  which  meet  aimoyed  the  enemy  were  four  pieeee, 
which  were  reversed  on  the  plalfiirm  of  an  earthen  work  which  eurtonnded  the  old  fott, 
and  which  waa  entirely  enfiladed  by  the  eneiny^  battery  on  the  oppoeite  ahore.  In  lUa 
aituadon,  without  the  least  cover,  the  train,  aaaiited  bjra  deiadunent  of  SO  of  Shirley^  ngl* 
tnenc  behaved  remarkably  well.  At  daybreak,  the  14th,  the  JSngUik  renewed  die  fire  eff 
their  cannon  on  that  part  of  the  shors  where  diey  had  the  evening  previona  obeenred  iM 
anew y  arsctfag  a  bmiiy.    TUa  wat  ntaned  ftma  a  kuMiy  af  tea  18  iRimdenb    AfaMil 


fl  A.  IL,  9,501)  of  tkt  BBemr  croaed  lb«  rirarin  threg  ci^nmiu.  At  Hm  lima  UeoL  CnL 
Mncer  wh  kiltad  bjr  t  nanon  ball.  About  10  o'clock,  tbe  encm]'  had  in  nulinen  a  bu. 
tmy  of  monanu  All  ihe  places  of  defence  were  eiihn  enfiladed  or  rained  if  ibe  coommiI 
ba  of  Ifa*  enemf '■  cannon ;  9,500  Freneb  and  Indiana  were  ia  tbe  rear  of  ibe  wotka  rndf 
io  atonn,  and  3,000  ngulaia  wera  ready  U>  land  in  front  under  corrr  of  ihpir  eaoooD.  Al 
dujunclare,  Coi.  Lilliebilea,  upon  vhom  the  command  now  devalved.  called  a  council  of 
war,  who  were,  with  the  enjineets,  nnanimously  of  opinion,  ifaat  the  worfca  were  no  longBr 
ttnaUe,  and  that  it  vai  bj  no  niaani  pnideni  to  risk  a  storm  wiib  auch  unequa]  nnmbeiB, 
Tlw  '  eiamade'  va*  aecordingic  ordered  to  he  beat.  The  aoldien  Ibrouehonl  the  aege 
ahowed  great  bravery,  and  it  waa  with  dilficuliv  that  ihey  oiuld  now  be  rpstnined  Irom  con. 
tiauiDg  iheir  reaulance.  On  beating  the  '  chamadr,'  itie  firing  ceased  on  both  aides,  and 
Iwoofficen  were  icnl  to  tbe  French  general,  to  kniiw  upon  what  terms  he  would  accept  a 
•WTcnder.  Upon  which  Monlcalm  replied,  that  the  English  were  an  enemy  he  esteemed  l 
^t  none  bul  a  brave  nation  would  hove  though)  of  defending  m>  weak  a  place  so  long, 
againat  sucb  a  strong  train  of  aiiiliery  and  auperior  number? ;  that  ihey  mijjhi  eipeci  what. 
•*er  lerms  were  consLslcni  with  the  aenice  of  His  Moat  Chrisiiiin  Majesty;  he  accordinj^y 
MBl  the  following  proposals,  viz: — 

" '  Tbe  Maiquia  of  Moncalm,  army  and  field  mamhiil,  commnnder-in-chiEr  of  His  Moal 
Ckialian  Majesty's  iroups,  is  resdy  to  receive  a  capitulaiion  upon  tbe  moat  honotable  con- 
diliona.  aurrandenng  to  him  sU  the  furts.  They  sbail  be  shown  all  the  regard  the  poliieat 
■•Qona  can  show ;  I  send  an  aid-de^camp  on  tny  pan — viz.  Mans.  De  BoDgainvillc,  capiaio 
of  dtagoons ;  they  need  only  aend  the  eapiiulalion  to  be  aignad ;  I  require  an  anawer  by 
■aon ;  I  have  kepi  Mr.  Drake  for  an  hoatage.  MoinciiJL 

"' Aug.  U,  1756:" 

"  The  terms  required  by  the  English  were  honorably  granted. 
The  victon  immediately  diamantled  the  forts  and  carried  off  the  gar* 
rison,  121  pieces  of  cannon,  14  mortars,  great  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion  and  warlike  storea,  two  sloops  of  war,  and  200  boats  and  bat 
leaux." 
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West  view  of  Fort  Oswego. 

The  following  is  the  American  official  account  of  the  attack  upon 
this  place  during  the  late  war,  taken  from  a  newspaper  published  at 
the  time.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  dated 

'•II.  Q.,  Suckeltt  Harbor,  May  13,  1814. 
"  SiK,— Encloeed  is  an  abslnct  from  the  report  of  I.ieut.  CkI,  Mitchell,  of  the  affair  at 
(hwego.  Being  well  aalisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  tile  colonel  eiecutsd  ray  ordan, 
•nd  with  tha  evidence  given  of  steady  diacipiine  and  gsllsnt  conduct  on  tbe  part  of  Um 
tMopa,  1  have  noticed  them  in  the  general  order,  a  copy  of  wliicb  is  enclosed. — Tha  ane> 
Bjr^  obiect  waa  iha  n>*sl  and  tnihlary  store*  depoaited  at  the  falls,  10  mile*  in  the  leu  of 
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tke  fort    These  were  protected.    The  ttoree  at  the  fort  and  Tillage  were  not  important. 
I  am*  Slc,  Jacob  Browk,  Maj,  Gen. 

•*/fon.  Secretary  at  War," 

•*  Retort. — I  informed  you  of  my  arrival  at  Fort  Oswego  on  the  30th  ult  This  poet 
being  but  occasionally  and  not  recently  occupied  by  regular  troops,  was  in  a  bad  state  d 
defence.  Of  cannon,  we  had  but  five  old  guns,  three  of  which  had  lost  their  trunnions. 
What  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  repair  was  effected— new  platforms  were  laid,  the  gun 
carriages  put  in  order,  and  decayed  pickets  replaced.  On  the  5th  inst.  the  British  naval 
force,  consisting  of  4  large  ships,  3  brigs,  and  a  number  of  gun  and  other  boats  were  descried 
at  reveille — beating  about  7  miles  from  the  fort.  Information  was  immediotely  given  to 
Cspt.  Woolsey  of  the  navy  (who  was  at  Oswego  village)  and  to  the  neighboring  militia.  It 
being  doubtful  on  what  side  of  the  river  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  land,  and  my  force 
(290  effeciives)  being  too  pmall  to  bear  division,  I  ordered  the  tents  in  store  to  be  pitched 
on  the  village  side,  while  I  occupied  the  other  with  my  whole  force.  It  is  probable  that 
this  artifice  had  its  effect  and  determined  the  enemy  to  attack  where  from  appearances  they 
expected  the  least  opposition.  About  1  o'clock,  the  fleet  approached.  Fifteen  boats,  laige 
and  crowded  with  troops,  at  a  given  "ignal  moved  slowly  to  the  shore.  These  were  pre* 
ceded  by  gun.boats  sent  to  rake  the  woods  and  cover  the  landing,  while  the  larger  vessels 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  furt.  Capt.  Boyle  and  Lieut.  Legate,  (so  soon  as  the  debarking 
boats  got  within  the  range  of  our  shot,)  opened  upon  them  a  very  successful  fire  from  the 
shore  battery,  and  compelled  them  twice  to  retire.  They  at  length  returned  to  the  ahipa, 
and  the  whole  stood  off  from  the  shore  for  better  anchorage.  One  of  the  enemy's  boats 
which  had  been  deserted,  waf)  taken  up  by  us,  and  some  others  by  the  militia.  The  first 
mentioned  was  60  feet  long,  and  carried  36  oars  and  3  sails,  and  could  accommodate  150 
men.  She  had  received  a  ball  through  her  bow,  and  was  nearly  filled  with  water. — Piquet 
guards  were  stationed  at  different  points,  as  we  lay  on  our  arms  during  the  night. — At  day. 
break  on  the  6ih,  the  fleet  appeared  bearing  up  under  easy  sail.  The  Wolfe,  Slc,^  took  a 
position  directly  against  the  fort  and  batteries,  and  for  3  hours  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape.  Sec.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  effected  a  landing,  I  withdrew  my  small  dispose, 
ble  force  into  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  with  two  companies  (Romayne's  and  Melvin's)  met 
their  advancing  columns,  while  the  other  companies  engaged  the  flanks  of  the  enemy. 
LieuL  Pearce  of  the  navy,  and  some  seamen,  juined  in  the  attack,  and  fought  with  their 
characteristic  bravery.  We  maintained  our  ground  about  30  minutes,  and  as  long  as  con. 
sisted  with  my  further  duty  of  defending  the  public  stores  jdeposited  at  the  falls,  which  no 
doubt  formed  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  this 
movement  made  precipitately.  I  halted  within  400  yards  of  the  fort.  Capt.  Roniayne*s 
company  formed  the  rear-guard,  and  remaining  with  it,  I  marched  to  this  place  in  good 
order,  destroying  the  bridges  in  my  rear.  The  enemy  landed  600  of  De  Wattevillea  regi. 
ment,  bOO  marines,  two  companies  of  the  Glengary  corps,  and  350  seamen^— Gen.  Drum, 
mond  and  Com.  Yeo,  were  the  land  and  naval  commanders.  Thev  burned  the  old  bar. 
racks  and  evacuated  the  furt  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th.~Oar  loss  in  killed 
is  6,  in  wounded  38,  and  in  missing  25.  That  of  the  enemy  is  much  greater.  Deserters 
and  citiiens  of  ours  taken  prisoners  and  afterward  released,  state  their  killed  at  64,  and 
wonnded  in  proportion — among  these  are  several  land  and  naval  officers  of  merit.* — I  can. 
not  close  this  despatch  without  speaking  of  the  dead  and  the  living  of  my  detachment. 
lieuL  Blaney,  a  young  man  of  much*  promise,  was  unfortunately  killed. .  His  conduct  was 
highly  meritorious.  Capt.  Boyle  and  Lieut.  Legate  merit  my  highest  approbation,  and 
indeed  I  want  language  to  express  my  admiration  of  their  gallant  conduct.  The  subalterns, 
M.  Comb,  Ansart,  Ring,  Robb,  Earl,  McClintock,  and  Newkirk,  performed  well  their 
several  parts. — It  would  be  injustice  were  I  not  to  acknowledge  and  report  the  zeal  and 
patriotism  evinced  by  the  nulitia,  who  arrived  at  short  notice,  and  were  anxious  to  be 
useful. 

**  H,  Q.,  Saekett9  Harbor,  13  May,  1814. 

"  General  orders.— Maj.  Gen.  Brown  has  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  troops 
of  his  division,  that  the  detachment  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Mitchell  of  the  corps 

•  Commodore  Chauncey,  in  a  letter  about  this  date  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  statea— 
•*  The  enemy  has  paid  deariy  for  the  little  booty  he  obtained  at  Oswego.  From  the  best 
information  which  I  can  collect,  both  from  deserters  and  my  agents,  the  enemy  lost  70 
men  killed,  and  165  wounded,  drowned  and  missing — in  all  235;  nearly  as  many  as  wsrs 
opposed  to  ihem.  Capt.  Mulcaster  is  certainly  mortally  wounded;  »  captain  of  mariaat 
kiiieU,  and  a  iiumhrr  of  other  ofuccrs  killed  and  wounded." 
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of  *rtiU«7,  hare  bf  ihcir  gaUant  uid  bigUr  milituy  oondoet  oa  tbi  Sdiand  6lk  if»t^fii»tt 

■  Dime  in  una  worthf  i^ifae  nolion  (bey  tene  itid  ih«  causa  lh«}'  nippon.  Tai  neaiif 
two  difi  itiej'  maintained  an  uncqUBl  conleat  againat  Wn  time*  ibeir  Dumber,  and  biit 
yielded  Ilirir  poal  when  ihe  iDtereit  of  Iheir  caunDy  made  thai  mcarfire  necenarj.  Tlic 
companiea  comporing  ibis  galtani  detachment  were  Boyle'i,  Romaync'^,  Mdnlire*!,  and 
Pierce'i,  of  ihe  heavy  artillery,  and  a  Tew  aeiunca  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Pearcc  of 
Ihs  navy, — in  all  lex  than  tArec  hundrtd  men.  The  enemy's  foree  by  land  and  waicr  ex- 
ceeded  Ihret  thaatand  men." 

The  fallowing  addidonal  parliculan  are  from  Thumaon'a  Hillary  of  [be  Late  War. — **  On 
ibe  momiog  of  the  7[h,  [he  enemy  Ending  liia[  the  abjec[  of  Ibe  eipediiion,  though  pnm. 
cuird  wi[h  a  force,  including  [he  ship's  crew,  of  3,000  men,  hud  not  bi^n  achieved,  evaciL 
aled  [he  place  afier  firing  the  harracltt,  spiking  some  p.nd  carrying  off  oiliera  of  the  gun*. — 
On  the  9ih,  they  returned  lo  Ojwego,  and  Miit  a  flag  into  the  village,  informing  the  inhabi. 
tanta  of  their  inteniioii  of  landing  a  large  force,  to  proi^ed  lo  the  laii*  for  the  eiecntion  of 
tbeir  uriginal  plan ;  but  on  being  anured  by  the  people  that  the  Motts  had  been  remored 
from  ihal  place,  and  [bal  ihe  L-ommuuiCDtion  was  cul  ciT  by  the  deatruciion  of  lbs  bridges, 
(hey  q[U[led  Oswego  and  stood  for  IGngsion." 

pALSKMo,  taken  from  Voiney  in  1832 ;  from  Oswego  centrally  dis- 
tant SE.  14  miles.     Pop.  1,928.     Palermo  is  a  small  post  village. 

Parish,  taken  from  Mexico  io  1828 ;  iVW.  from  Albany. 149,  frt>m 
Pulaski  centrally  distant  S.  12  miles.     Pop.  1,543. 

Rbopield,  taken  from  Mexico  in  1800;  from  Pulaski  centrally 
distant  E.  IS  miles.  Kedfield  village  is  in  the  southern  part.  Poa 
607. 


VietD  of  Pulaski. 


Richland,  taken  from  Williamstown  in  1807  ;  NW.  from  Albany 
IRS  miles.  Pop.  4.040.  Pulaski  village,  half-shire  town,  was  incor- 
porated in  1833.  Centrally  situated  on  Salmon  river,  4  miles  from 
Its  confluencii  with  Lake  Ontario,  36  \.  of  Salina,  and  60  from  Utica. 
The  river  at  this  place  affords  considerable  water-power,  on  which 
are  a  number  of  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  several  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. There  are  about  80  dwellings,  a  number  of  churches, 
a  courthouse  and  prison.  The  spires  or  cupnias  of  the  courthouse,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches,  and  the  academy,  are  seen  on  the 
left  of  ihe  annexed  engraving. 

SA^DV  Cbebk,  taken  frwn  Richland  in  1825;  from  Albany  iS9 
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miles.  Washingtonville,  6  miles  N.  of  Pulaski,  is  a  small  village. 
Pop.  2,431. 

ScHROEPPEL,  taken  from  Volney  in  1832;  from  Oswego  centrally 
distant  SE.  21  miles.  Phcenix,  about  18  miles  from  Oswego,  is  a 
thriving  village  recently  built,  having  2  churches  and  about  50  dwell- 
ings, on  the  Oswego  river  and  canal.  Rosevelt  is  a  post-office.  Pop, 
2,198. 

ScRiBA,  taken  from  Fredricksburg,  the  original  name  of  Volney,  in 
1811 ;  from  Albany  167  miles.  Pop.  4,051.  That  part  of  Oswego 
village  which  lies  on  the  right  or  NE.  bank  of  the  Oswego  river  is  in 
this  town,  and  is  called  East  Oswego. 

Volney,  taken  from  Mexico  in  1806,  by  the  name  of  Fredricks- 
burg; from  Albany  160  miles.  Pop.  3,154.  Fulton,  incorporated 
in  1835,  is  a  flourishing  place  at  the  Oswego  Falls,  10  miles  from 
Oswego.  It  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  about  200  dwellings, 
and  1,400  inhabitants.  The  centre  of  the  village  is  half  a  mile  be- 
low, or  north  of  the  Oswego  Falls,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oswego 
river,  at  a  point  where  a  dam  is  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Oswego 
canal.  The  village  limits  extend  above  the  falls,  and  include  the 
state  reservation,  which  has  been  laid  out  as  a  village  and  partly  sold, 
called  "Oswego  Falls."  The  water-power  is  extensive  and  can  be 
used  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  the  dam,  and  also  at  the  natural 
falls.     The  fall  is  about  12  feet  at  each  place. 

Willi AMSTowN,  taken  from  Mexico  in  1804 ;  from  Albany  137. 
centrallv  distant  from  Oswego  E.  31  miles.  Williamstown  is  a  small 
post  village.    Pop.  830.    Tne  greater  part  of  the  town  is  unsettled. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

Otseoo  county  was  taken  from  Montgomery  in  1791.  Centrally 
distant  from  New  York  city  NW.  200,  and  from  Albany  W.  66 
miles.  Its  form  is  very  irregular.  Greatest  length  N.  and  S.  aliout 
40 ;  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  35  miles. 

This  county  is  considerably  elevated,  though  there  are  no  distinct 
ranges  of  mountains  of  much  height  A  larger  portion  of  the  soil 
of  uie  county,  is  rich  and  productive.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  Susquehannah  river, 
rising  in  the  Otsego  lake,  flows  southerly  to  the  bounds  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  then  turning  southwesterly,  forms  a  part  of  the  southern  bounda- 
ry. The  Unadilla  bounds  the  county  on  the  west.  Otsego  lake,  9 
miles  long  and  from  1  to  3  wide,  and  Schuyler's  lake,  5  miles  long 
and  from  1  to  2  wide,  are  beautiful  sheets  of  water.  Portions  of  this 
county  were  settled  as  early  as  1739.  The  mass  9f  the  settlers  were 
emigrants  from  the  eastern  states.  The  county  is  divided  into  22 
towns.     Pope  49»40a  ^.  ^ 
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BuxLiNOTDK,  taken  from  Otsego  in  1792 ;  from  Albany  79,  from 
Cooperslown  W.  12  miles.  Burlington  Flats,  Burlington,  and  West 
Burlington,  are  post  villngcs ;  the  first  contains  about  SO,  the  seccHid 
25,  and  the  last  15  or  20  dwellings.     Pop.  2,144. 

Butter  NUTS,  taken  from  Unadilla  in  1790;  i'rom  Albany  R7  miles. 
Louisville  or  Butternuts,  and  Gilbcrtsvillc.  each  3U  miles  SW.  from 
Cooprrstown,  are  small  villages.  Maple  Grove  is  a  post-office. 
Pop.  4.017. 

C'HBaHV  Vaj.i.ev.  so  called  by  the  Cimt  settlers  from  its  abundance 
of  wild  cherries,  was  taken  from  <'annji>liaric  in  1701.  Pop.  3,813. 
Cherry  Valley  village,  upon  the  Cherry  Valley  creek,  incorporated 
in  1812,  lies  13  miles  N£.  from  Coopersto\Mi,  13  IS.  from  the  canal 
at  Canajoharie,  and  53  from  Albany.  The  Ibllowing  view  was  taken 
from  the  residence  of  Joseph  Phelon,  Esq.  The  Presbyterian  chiu-eh  if 


Southieest  view  of  Cherry  Valky. 

■een  on  the  left,  and  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches  on  the 
right.  There  is  here  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper  office,  an  incor- 
porated academy,  and  about  130  dwellings.  The  following  inte^es^ 
mg  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  this  place  is  from  the  valuable 
■work  of  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  entitled  "  Annals  of  Trj-on  County." 

"  Mr.  LindesBy,  hsring  obtained  an  sssignnient  frani  ihe  three  other  paimteM  to  himaflT 
Hid  Gov.  Clark,  in  1739  cBi»cd  ihu  pntcnl  to  he  surveyed  and  subdivided  into  lots,  and 
gbose  fur  himaclf  the  farm  afterward  BucceBnivcly  owned  by  Mr.  Julin  Wells  atid  Jndgg 
Hudson,  ud  gave  to  il  the  name  of  Lindcaay'B  Bush.  In  Ihe  fallowing  summer  he  trft 
Hew  York  with  hia  fuiiily,  cDnaiiting  of  hii  wife  and  father-in. I  aw.  Mr.  Congrere,  i  Iwo. 
tenant  in  <he  Briiiah  anny,  and  a  few  dornraiics,  and  SFItled  npon  hia  farm.  Ha  wm  ■ 
Scotch  gentleman  of  some  forinne  nnd  distinction,  having  held  several  offices  under  frovem. 
ment,  and  aniicipaled  much  pkuure  from  a  residence  in  ihia  high  and  rulling  connilf, 
whoae  vatleya,  and  hiUi,  and  lakes,  would  cunstanlly  remind  him  of  the  wild  and  romtoSe 
scenery  of  hia  native  land.  A  luiurianl  growth  of  beech  and  maple,  inlereperaed  with  tbs 
wild  cherry,  covered  the  valley,  and  extended  along  up  the  sidea  of  the  hille,  whose  Ufa 
were  crowned  with  cluateri  of  evergreen  ;  elk  and  deer  were  found  here  in  great  number^ 
■s  were  heara,  wolves,  beavers,  and  fuics  ,  it  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  tlic  M.'. 
b>i^j||hlrt°  erected  their  cabins  neu  suma  little  spring,  sjidhuiiicd  their  suae  upoa  cht 
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mountains.  Mr.  LindeMjf,  u  well  m  all  the  eariy  aettlen,  found  it  important  to  cultJTate 
their  friendship ;  he  received  them  into  his  houee,  and  treated  them  with  such  hospiulity  •• 
circumstances  would  permit :  this  kindness  was  not  loet  upon  the  high-minded  savages,  oim 
of  whom  gave  proof  of  no  ordinary  friendship  during  the  first  winter  after  his  removal  to 
Lindesay's  Bush.  Whatever  of  happineas  and  independence  Mr.  Lindesay  may  have  looked 
forward  to,  he  knew  little  of  the  privations  of  the  settlers  of  a  new  country,  especially  such 
a  country  as  he  had  selected ;  his  farm  was  15  miles  from  any  settlement,  difficult  of  acccM 
from  that  settlement,  which  was  on  the  Mohawk  river,  hy  reason  of  its  elevation  above  it; 
and  the  intervening  country  was  traversed  only  by  an  Indian  footpath. 

**  In  the  winter  of  1740,  the  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth;  the  paths  were  filled  up;  all 
communication  with  the  settlers  upon  the  Mohawk  was  stopped ;  Mr.  Lindesay  had  not 
made  eufficient  preparation  for  such  a  winter ;  he  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions ; 
these  were  almost  consumed  long  before  spring :  a  wretched  and  lingering  death  was  in' 
prospect  for  him  and  his  family.  At  this  critical  time,  an  Indian  came  to  his  house,  having 
travelled  upon  the  snow  with  snow^hoes ;  when  informed  of  their  situation,  he  readily 
undertook  to  relieve  them  ;  he  went  to  the  settlements  upon  the  Mohawk,  and  having  prOb 
cured  provisions,  returned  with  them  upon  his  back,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  win. 
ter,  this  faithful  child  of  the  forest  thus  continued  to  relieve  them,  and  thus  preserved  tlio 
lives  of  the  Bret  inhabitants  of  our  town  and  county. 

**  In  New  York,  Mr.  Lindesay  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunlop,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  visit  his  patent,  offering  him  a  tract  of  land  of  several  hundred  acres, 
on  condition  that  he  would  settle  upon  it,  and  woul^use  his  influence  with  his  friends,  and 
persuade  them  to  accompany  him.  Pleased  witli  the  situation,  and  the  generous  proprietor 
of  the  patent,  he  accepted  of  the  proposal ;  he  was  an  Iriahman  by  birth,  but  had  been 
educated  in  Edinburgh ;  had  spent  several  yeara  in  the  provinces,  having  travelled  over 
roost  of  those  at  the  south ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lindesay, 
was  on  a  tour  through  those  at  the  north.  He  went  to  Londonderry,  in  New  HafflpshiiVt 
where  several  of  his  countr]rmen  were  settled,  whom  he  persuaded  to  remove,  and  in  1741« 
David  Ramsay,  William  Gallt,  James  Campbell^William  Dickson,  and  one  or  two  othen, 
with  their  families,  in  all  about  30  persons,  came  and  purchased  farms,  and  immediately 
commenced  making  improvements  upon  them.  They  had  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  several  years  anterior  to  their  removal  here ;  some  of  them  were  originally  from 
Scotland ;  they  were  called  Scotch  Irish— a  general  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  many  of  whom  are  of  Scotch  descent ;  hardy  and  industrious,  inured  to 
toil  from  their  injfancy,  they  were  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  labors  necessary  in  clearing 
the  forest,  and  fitting  it  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man. 

**  The  following  circumstance  gave  rise  to  its  name.  Mr.  Dunlop,  engaged  in  writing 
some  letters,  inquired  of  Mr.  Lindesay  where  he  should  date  them,  who  proposed  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Scotland  ;  Mr.  Dunlop,  pointing  to  some  fine  wild  cherry-trees,  and  to  the 
valley,  replied,  *  Let  us  give  our  place  an  appropriate  name,  and  call  it  Cherry  Valley,* 
which  was  readily  agreed  to ;  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  distinguishing  name  of  a  largo 
section  of  country,  south  and  west.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  thoie  settlers,  measures  wera 
uken  for  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill  and  saw.mill,  and  a  building  for  a  schoolJiouse  and 
church.  Mr.  Dunlop  left  Ireland  under  an  engagement  of  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of 
that  country,  and  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  fiiture  residence  in  Cheny 
Valley,  returned  to  fulfil  it.  This  engagement  was  conditional  {  if  he  did  not  return  in 
seven  years  from  the  time  of  his  departure,  it  should  be  optional  with  her  to  abide  by  or  put 
an  end  to  the  contract ;  the  time  had  almost  eipired ;  she  had  heard  nothing  fitmi  him  for 
some  time,  and  supposed  him  either  dead  or  unuithfiil ;  another  offered,  was  accepted,  and 
the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Dunlop  had  been  driven  off*  the 
coast  of  Scotland  by  a  storm :  after  a  detention  of  several  dasrs,  he  finally  made  port  in 
Ireland,  and  hastening  on  his  journey,  arrived  the  day  previous ,  his  arrival  was  as  joyfid 
as  it  was  unexpected ;  he  was  married,  and  returned  immediately  with  his  wife  to  Cherry 
Valley,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  first  pastor  of  its  little  church.  ■  A  log.house  had 
been  erected  to  the  north  of  Mr.  Lindesay's,  on  the  declivity  of  the  little  hill  upon  which  hm 
house  was  situated ;  where,  though  possessing  little  of  this  worid*B  wealth,  they  offered  up 
the  homage  of  devout  and  gratafiil  hearta.  Most  of  the  adult  inhabitants  were  members  cHT 
the  church ;  the  clergyman  was  to  receive  ten  shillings  on  the  hundred  acres  of  land ;  • 
mere  pittance,  by  reasoi;  of  the  small  number  of  inhabitants;  but  he  lived  fivgally ;  they 
made  presents  to  him  of  the  productions  of  their  farms,  which,  with  the  avails  of  his  own« 
afforded  him  a  competent  support.  In  these  early  daya,  an  eicellent  state  of  feeling  towardi 
each  other  prevailed ;  common  danger,  and  eommon  interest,  united  them.  In  their  wor- 
ship  and  observances  they  were  very  ftriet.  During  the  ten  subsequent  years^pt  mora 
thtJB  three  or  four  frmiliet  luid  come  into  tl|e  eecdemmii.    Among  tbem  was  VMpiv 

16  ^^ 
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Welk,  gnnd&ther  of  th«  late  John  WeUi  of  Now  Yoik  dtj.    He  tbo  wm  on 

•nd  become  o  raoident  io  1743,  and  in  *44  purchased  the  nrm,  which  Bfr.  Lindeooy  kii 

■elected  for  himtelf,  and  upon  which  he  reeided. 

**  Mr.  Lindesay  was  unacquainted  with  practical  fanning,  and  hia  piufMUj  had  bees  eau 
ponded  to  little  advantage ;  after  atruggiing  several  jrears,  he  waa  compoUod  to  abondoa 
his  enterprise.  The  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been,  in  part,  tranafenod 
to  America,  and  in  1744,  our  northern  frootier  was  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  FVanch 
and  Indians.  Reinforcements  were  ordered  to  Oswego,  and  among  them,  the  eompanjr  of 
Independent  Greens,  in  which  Mr.  Congreve  was  a  lieutenant ;  he  resigned  hia  coaamiaMtt 
in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lindesay,  who,  having  spent  several  years  in  the  oenriee, 
died  in  New  York,  leaving  no  children.  Mr.  Weils,  a  man  of  amiable  dispoaitioB,  and  of 
great  integrity,  before  there  was  any  officer  of  justice,  was  frequently  appealed  to  aa  the 
arbiter  of  aiipr  little  difference ;  he  was  afterward  appointed  the  first  juatico  of  the  peace  lor 
the  town,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  Tryon  county,  which  offices  he  continued  to  eiercios 
until  the  time  of  bis  death,  a  little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution. 

'*  Mr.  Dunlop,  having  received  a  classical  education,  opened  a  achool  for  die  inatmctioo 
of  boys,  who  came  from  the  settlements  upon  the  Mohawk,  and  from  Schenectady  and 
Albany.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  waa  the  firat  grammar  school  in  the  state  west 
of  Albany.  The  boys  were  received  into  his  house,  and  constituted  a  part  of  hia  ftnoily. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  times  may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  they  often  went  into 
the  fields,  and  there  recited  their  leaaons  as  they  followed  their  instructor  about,  while  en- 
gaged  in  his  usual  avocations  upon  hi§  farm ;  several  individuals  along  the  Mohawk,  who 
were  afterward  conspicuoua  in  the  revolution,  thus  received  the  first  rudiments  of  their 
education.** 

On  the  nth  of  Nov.,  1778,  the  Indians  and  tories,  about  700  in 
number,  under  the  command  of  Joseph  Brant  and  Walter  Butler,  made 
a  descent  upon  this  beautiful  valley,  laid  the  settlement  in  ashes,  and 
massacred  32  of  the  inhabitaiits,%iostly  women  and  children.  During 
the  day  they  made  several  attacks  on  the  fort,  but  without  success. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  •*  Annals  of  Tryon  county." 

**  The  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  lefl  in  the  aummer,  in  consequence  of  the  repealed 
attacks  of  the  Indians  upon  the  fix>ntiers,  had  now  returned  to  their  homea,  thinking  the 
eeason  so  far  advanced,  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  On  the  information  above 
being  given  to  CoL  Alden,  they  requested  permission  to  remove  io|o  the  fort,  or  at  teaat  to 
deposit  their  most  valuable  property  there.  Both  requests  were  denied  by  Col.  AkUn.  He 
repUed,  that  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  his  aoldiers  to  plunder ;  that  the  report  waa  proba- 
bly unfounded ;  that  it  was  only  an  Indian  story,  and  tliat  he  would  keep  out  aooata,  whs 
would  apprise  them  in  season  to  secure  themselves,  in  case  of  real  danger.  Scouta  were 
accordingly  sent  out,  to  traverse  the  country  in  every  direction.  The  acout  aent  down  the 
Susquehannah  kindled  up  a  fire  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  all  very  fooliahly  lay  doiwn  to 
aleep.  The  fire  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and  a  litde  before  daylight  on  the  monuQg 
of  the  10th,  they  were  all  surrounded  and  taken. 

**  On  the  night  of  the  lOth,  the  enemy  encamped  on  the  top  of  a  hill  thickly  covered  with 
evergreens,  about  a  mile  southwest  from  the  fort.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  enemy 
moved  from  his  encampment  towards  the  fort.  They  had  learned  from  the  aoout  which 
they  had  taken,  that  the  officeis  of  the  garrison  lodged  in  different  private  housea  out  of  the 
Ibrt ;  their  forces  were  so  disposed  that  a  party  should  surround  every  house  in  which  an 
officer  lodged  nearly  at  the  same  time,  while  the  main  body  would  attack  the  fort.  Dniii^ 
the  night  the  snow  fell  several  inches.  In  the  morning  it  turned  to  rain,  and  the  atmoa- 
phere  was  thick  and  hazy.  The  whole  settlement  thought  themselves  secure.  The  asMir. 
•nces  of  Col.  Alden  had  in  a  considerable  degree  quieted  their  fears.  Every  thing  favored 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  undiscovered.  Col.  Alden  and  Lieut.  Col.  Stacia,  with  a 
guard,  lodged  at  Mr.  Wells's.  A  Mr.  Hamble  was  coming  up  that  morning  from 
■everal  milea  below,  on  horseback ;  when  a  short  distance  fitmi  Mr.  Wells's  house  be 
fired  upon  and  wounded  by  the  Indians.  He  rode  in  great  haste  to  inform  Col.  Alden  of 
their  approach,  and  then  haatened  to  the  fort.  Still  increduloua,  and  behaving  them  to  be 
only  a  straggling  party,  he  ordered  the  guard  to  be  called  in.  The  debiy  of  a  few  miniiteB 
gave  the  Indiana  time  to  arrive.  The  rangen  had  stopped  to  examine  their  firelocka,  the 
powder  in  which  having  been  wet  with  the  rain.  The  Indians  improving  this  opportunity, 
rushed  bv.  The  advance  body  waa  compooed  principally  of  Senecaa,  at  that  time  the  wild- 
MtMd^latierooiouaof  theaiJtNuiona.    CoL  Aldon  made  hia  escape  from  Um  hoon. 
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mud  WM  pumtd  down  die  hill,  towvdt  the  fort,  by  tn  Indiui ;  when  ehelleofed  to  eiirmb 
der,  be  peremptorily  refueed  so  to  do ;  eeTenl  timee  he  turned  round  end  enapped  hie  p&Mol 
It  the  Indian ;  the  letter,  efter  pureuing  some  distance,  threw  his  tomahawk,  and  struck 
him  on  the  head,  and  then  rushing  up,  scalped  him.  He  thus  *  was  one  of  the  first  Tictime 
of  thie  most  criminal  neglect  of  duty.'  Lieut.  Col.  Stacia  was  taken  prisoner.  The  guard 
were  all  killed  or  taken. 

**  The  Senecas,  who  first  arrived  at  the  house,  with  some  tones,  commenced  an  indifc 
eliminate  massacre  of  the  family,  and  before  the  rangers  arrived,  had  barbarously  murdered 
them  all,  including  Robert  Weils,  his  mother,  and  wife,  and  four  children,  his  brother  and 
sister,  John  and  Jane,  with  three  domestics.  Of  this  interesting  and  excellent  family,  nol 
one  escaped,  except  the  late  John  Weils  of  New  York  city.  His  father  had  left  him  in 
Schenectady  the  previous  summer  with  an  aunt,  that  he  might  attend  the  grammar.achooI 
there.  He  might  almost  have  exclaimed  with  Logan,  that  not  a  drop  of  Us  blood  ran  in 
the  veins  of  any  human  being ;  or  aa  it  has  been  t^autifully  expressed  by  an  eminent  Enf. 
lish  poet, 

"  They  •  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth. 
No !  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  household  hearth 
E^aped, — that  *  morn*  of  blood  upon  our  plains 
All  perished !    I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 
*         To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains. 

No !  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins.* 

**  A  tory  boasted  that  he  killed  Mr.  Wells  while  at  prayer.  The  melancholy  fate  of 
Jane  Wells  deserves  a  more  particular  notice.  She  waa  a  young  lady,  not  distinguished 
for  her  personal  beauty,  but  endeared  to  her  friends  by  her  amiable  disposition,  and  her 
Christian  charities.  One  *  in  whom  the  friendless  found  a  friend,'  and  to  whom  the  poor 
would  always  ny,  *  God  speed  thee.'  She  fled  from  the  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  near  bj» 
behind  which  she  endeavored  to  screen  herself.  Here  she  was  pursued  by  an  Indian,  whov 
aa  be  approached,  deliberately  wiped  his  bloody  knife  upon  his  leggios,  and  then  placed  iC 
in  its  sheath :  then  drawing  his  tomahawk,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm ;  she  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  and  remonstrated  and  supplicated,  though  in  vain. 
Peter  Smith,  a  tory,  who  had  formerly  been  a  domestic  in  Mr.  Wells's  fiunily,  now  inter, 
posed,  saying  she  was  his  sister,  and  desiring  him  to  spare  her  life.  He  sho^k  his  toma- 
hawk at  him  in  defiance,  and  then  turning  round,  with  one  blow  smote  her  to  the  earth. 
John  Wells,  Esq.,  at  this  time  deceased,  and  the  father  of  Robert  Wells,  bad  been  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Tryon  county ;  in  that  capacity,  and  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
quorum,  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Sir  William  Johnson  and  family,  who  fre- 
quently visited  at  his  house,  and  also  with  Col.  John  Butler,  likewise  a  judge.  The  family 
were  not  active  either  for  or  against  the  country ;  they  wished  to  remain  neutral,  so  far  aa 
they  could,  in  such  turbulent  times ;  they  always  performed  military  duty,  when  called  o«t 
to  defend  the  country.  Col.  John  Butler,  in  a  conversation  relative  to  them,  remarked — ^  I 
would  have  gone  miles  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  have  saved  that  family,  and  why  my  eon 
did  not  do  it,  God  only  knows.' 

**  Another  party  of  Indians  surrounded  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunlop,  whom  we 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention,  as  the  pioneer  in  education  in  weatem  New 
York.  His  wife  was  immediately  killed.  The  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  were  pre- 
served by  Little  Aaron,  a  chief  of  the  Oquago  branch  of  the  Mohawks.  Mts.  Wells  waa 
also  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dunlop ;  Little  Aaron  led  him  out  from  the  house,  tottering  with 
age,  and  stood  beside  him  lo  protect  him.  An  Indian  passing  by,  pulled  his  hat  from  ^ 
head,  and  ran  away  with  it ;  the  chief  pursued  him,  and  regained  it ;  on  his  return,  another 
Indian  had  carried  away  hb  wig :  the  rain  was  falling  upon  his  bare  head,  while  his  whole 
system  shook  like  an  aspen,  under  the  combined  influence  of  age,  fear,  and  cold.  He  wa* 
releaaed  a  few  days  after ;  but  the  shock  wss  too  violent ;  he  died  about  a  year  after :  hit 
death  was  hastened  by  his  misfortunes,  though  he  could  have  borne  up  but  a  few  yean 
kmger  under  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  sge. 

**  A  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  in  his  field,  beheld  a  party  of  Indians  approaching ;  he  could 
not  gain  hia  house,  and  waa  obliged  to  flee  to  the  wooda.  Here  he  evaded  pursuit  and 
escaped.  A  melancholy  spectacle  presented  itself  on  his  return — it  waa  the  corpses  of  hit 
wife  and  four  children.  His  house  had  been  plundered  and  aet  on  fire.  He  eztinguiakied 
the  fire,  and  by  examination  found  life  atill  existing  in  one  of  his  children,  a  little  girl  tttt 
or  twelve  years  of  age.  He  raised  her  up  and  placed  her  in  the  door,  and  waa  bendiaf 
over  her  when  he  saw  another  partv  approaching.  He  had  barely  time  to  Im^  himself 
t  log-fence  near  by,  \mkin  ttey  weie  at  tba  bonat.    Fkan  thii  hidiflhl^p  Im 
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MmU  to  t-fc«««i»  torf  bf  the  dum  of  Nawbuiy,  nitingwiih  the  little  ipwk  of  life  wlneh 
mmtined  in  h»  child,  with  •  blow  of  his  hatchet.  The  next  dajr,  without  a  niigle  faumu 
being  to  awst  him,  he  curied  the  remaina  of  hia  lamily  down  to  the  fort  on  •  aled,  and 
there  the  aoldieia  aided  him  in  depoaiting  them  in  a  common  gimve.  Retributive  joatice 
aometimea  foUows  cloae  upon  the  heela  of  crime.  Thia  toiy  waa  aireated,  aa  a  apy,  die 
following  aummer,  by  order  of  Gen.  Jamee  Clinton,  when  he  lay  with  hia  army  at  Canajo. 
harie,  on  the  Mohawk  river.  Mr.  Mitchell  waa  called  to  prove  thia  acL  He  waa  fbond 
guilty  by  a  coururoartial,  and  with  a  companion  Buffered  an  ignominioua  death. 

**  The  party  which  aurrounded  the  houae  of  Col.  Campbell,  took  Mn,  Campbell  and  fear 
children  priMnera.  Mr.  Campbell  waa  abeent  from  home,  but  haatened  there  on  the  fiiat 
alarm,  which  waa  a  cannon  fired  at  the  fort.  He  arrived  only  in  time  to  witneaa  the  de. 
atruction  of  hia  property,  and  not  even  to  learn  the  fate  of  hie  family  ;  their  livea  were 
apared,  but  spared  for  a  long  and  dreadful  captivity. 

**  Many  othera  were  killed ;  aome  few  escaped  to  the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  remainder 
were  made  prisoners.  Thirty.two  of  the  inhabitants,  principally  women  and  children,  were 
killed,  and  aixteen  continental  soldiers.  The  terror  of  the  scene  was  increased  by  the  con- 
flagration  of  all  the  houses  and  out-houaes  in  the  settlement ;  the  bams  were  many  of  them 
filled  with  hay  and  grain.  He  who  fled  to  the  mountains,  saw  as  he  looked  back  the  de. 
atruction  of  his  home,  and  of  that  Utile  all  which  he  had  labored  for  yeara  to  accumulate. 

" . . . .  The  whole  setdament  exhibited  an  aspect  of  entire  and  complete  desolation.  The 
cocks  crew  from  the  tope  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the  doga  howled  through  the  fielda  and 
woods.  The  inhabitants  who  eacaped,  with  the  priaonera  who  were  set  It  liberty,  aban. 
doned  the  settlement." 

Decatur,  taken  from  Worcester  in  1808;  from  Albany  64,  firom 
Cooperstown  SE.  12  miles.     Pop.  1,071. 

Edmeston,  named  after  an  extensive  landholder,  was  taken  from 
Burlington  in  1808 ;  from  Cooperstown  W.  18  miles.    Pop.  1,007. 

Exeter,  taken  from  Richfield  in  1799;  from  Albany  W.  78,  from 
Cooperstown  NW.  10  miles.  Le  Roy,  West  Exeter,  and  Exeter, 
are  small  post  villages.     Pop.  1,423. 

Hartwick,  taken  from  Otsego  in  1802 ;  from  Albany  70  miles. 
Pop.  2,475.  The  Hartwick  Lutheran  Theological  and  Classical 
Seminary,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  West 
Hartwick,  9  miles  W.  from  Cooperstown,  and  Hartwick,  are  small 
post  villages. 

Laurens,  taken  from  Otego  in  1810;  from  Albany  W.  78  miles. 
Pop.  2,173.  Laurens ville,  an  incorporated  village,  18  miles  SW.  from 
Cooperstown,  contains  about  40  dwellings.  Jackson,  14  miles  from 
Cooperstovm,  has  about  20  dwellings. 

Maryland,  taken  from  Worcester  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  06  miles. 
Marj'land,  14  miles  S.  of  Cooperstown,  Jacksonborough,  and  Mary- 
land Centre,  are  small  post  villages.     2,050. 

MfODLEFiELD,  taken  from  Cherry  Valley  in  1797 ;  from  Albany, 
W.,  63  miles.  Middlefield,  5  miles  E.,  Middlefield  Centre,  7  miles 
KlS.,  and  Phoenix,  3  miles  S.  from  Cooperstown,  are  small  villages. 
Pop.  3,318. 

MiLKORD,  originally  named  Suffrage,  taken  from  Unadilla  in  1796; 
from  Albany  76  miles.  Milford,  on  the  Susquehannah,  8  miles  S.  of 
Cooperstown,  and  Collierville,  are  small  villages.  Milford  Centre 
and  Portlandville  are  post-offices.     Pop.  2,075. 

New  Lisbon,  taken  from  Pittsfield  in  1806  ;  from  Albany,  W.,  76 
miles.  Garretsville  16  miles,  New  Lisbon  18  miles  SW.  from 
Cooperstown,  and  Noblcville,  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  1,909. 

Onim^ta,  formerly  Otego,  taken  from  Unadilla  in  1796;  from 


Albany  80  miles.  Oneonta  village,  33  miles  8.  from  Cooperstown, 
has  about  GO  dwellmes.     West  Chieonta  is  a  post-ofEce.     Pop.  1,936. 

Otego,  formerly  HuDtsville,  taken  from  Unadilla  and  Franklin  in 
18122;  from  Albany  86  miles.  Otego  village,  31  miles  SW.  from 
Cooperstown,  has  about  40  dwellings.  Otsdawa  is  a  post-office. 
Pop.  l,9ia. 

OraBwo,  originally  organized  as  part  of  Montgomery  county  in 
1788;  since  altered.  Cooperstown  and  Oaksville  are  post  villages. 
Pup.  4.118. 

Cooperstown,  the  county  seat,  distant  from  New  York  by  way  of 
Cntokill  200  miles,  of  Albany  211 ;  from  Albany  66,  and  from  Utica, 
SE.,  36  miles,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  soutliom  end  of  Otsego 
lake,  at  the  head  of  the  Susquehunnah  river. 


Wfslern  view  of  Cooperstown. 


The  site  of  the  present  village  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  place 
of  resort  with  the  savages  from  a  remote  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  and  tishing.  The  word  **  Otsego"  is  thought  to  be  a  com- 
pound which  eonveys  the  ideaofa  spot  at  which  meetings  of  the  In- 
dians were  held.  There  is  a  small  rock  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
called  the  '■  Otsego  Rock,"  at  which  precise  point  the  savages,  Ac- 
cording to  an  early  tradition,  were  accustomed  to  give  each  other 
the  rendezvous. 

"  II  phciuld  alw  be  awted,  ihtl  tha  preunl  i>ilr  of  Coop«r»lown  ia  eonneclrd  wilh  an 
eronl  ••(  wimc  inlerwl  thai  occumd  during  the  war  of  iKe  Tnulotion.  .*n  r»p*ditLon 
having  been  cummanded  la  pnweed  under  ihe  orden  of  MaJur.gener&J  Sullivan,  agunal 
tile  Indiana  who  llien  dwelt  in  the  vieiniiyof  the  Seneca  lake,  ■  brigade  emplurcd  in  tha 
duly,  under  Bri^adirr-grnenl  Jimea  CtinioD,  {the  fniher  of  ihr  celebrnicd  De  Witi  CUn. 
ion.)  nuirrlH-d  from  Albany  for  that  purpow.  Aftsr  aacending  the  Mohawk  aa  far  an  Putt 
Itain.  thJH  hiigule  cut  a  nwd  through  tha  (ami  to  the  head  of  Lake  Omega,  whidiar  it 
innsporird  iia  banla.  Traces  of  ihii  road  aiiat,  and  it  ia  aiill  known  by  llie  oame  of  ih* 
CaaiiMnial  Road.    Embukinf  at  lb*  haad  of  tha  Uka,  the  miD)>  d««»ndad  If  i^  ntlct. 
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wben  tfa«7  encanped  oa  the  ,■!•  of  dw  prannt  YillafB.  Gancnl  Climoani  qaaaHtm  an 
■aid  to  haTe  been  in  a  miall  building  of  bewn  logs,  which  then  etood  in  what  are  bow  dw 
grounda  of  the  '  Hall,*  and  which  it  ia  thought  waa  erected  by  Col.  Crogfaan,  aa  a  plaee  ia 
which  he  might  hold  hia  negotiationa  with  the  Indiana,  aa  w^  aa  for  a  commeneenBent  of 
a  aettlemenu 

**  Thia  building,  which  waa  about  fifteen  feet  aquare  and  intended  for  a  aort  of  blodu 
houae,  was  undoubtedly  the  first  ever  erected  on  this  spot  It  waa  anbaeqaenUy  nsed  \tf 
aome  of  the  first  aettlers  as  a  residence,  and  by  Judge  Cooper  as  a  moke-hooae,  and  it  waa 
atanding  in  1797,  if  not  a  year  later.  It  was  then  teken  down,  and  remoYed  by  Haniy 
Pace  Eaton  to  hiis  residence  on  the  road  to  Pier*s,  where  it  waa  aet  up  again  aa  an  ovu 
hous^. 

"  There  were  found  the  graves  of  two  white  men  in  the  same  grounda,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  bodies  of  deserters,  who  were  shot  during  the  time  the  tioopa  wars 
here  encamped.  These  graves  are  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  any  civilised  man  in  tfaa 
township  of  Otsego.     All  traces  of  them  have  now  diaappeared. 

**  As  soon  as  encamped,  the  troops  of  Gen.  Clinton  commenced  the  conatnictioa  of  a 
dam  at  the  outlet,  and  when  the  water  had  riaen  to  a  sufficient  height  in  the  lake,  the  ob> 
airuction  was  removed,  the  current  clearing  the  bed  o(  the  river  of  flood.wood.  After  a 
abort  delay,  for  this  purpose,  the  troops  embarked  and  deacended  aa  lar  aa  the  jonetioB 
with  the  Tioga,  where  they  were  met  by  another  brigade,  commanded  by  General  SoUi- 
van  in  person.  On  this  occasion,  the  Snaquehannah,  below  the  dam,  waa  aaid  to  ba  aa 
much  reduced  that  a  man  could  jump  acroaa  it. 

**  Traces  of  the  dam  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  for  many  yeara  they  were  very  obviooiL 
At  a  later  day,  in  digging  the  cellar  of  the  houae  fint  occupied  by  Judge  Cooper,  a  laiga 
iron  swivel  was  discovered,  which  was  aaid  to  have  been  buried  bf  the  troopa,  who  fcend 
it  useless  for  their  service.  This  swivel  waa  the  only  inece  of  artillery  naed  for  tha  pnr- 
poaea  of  aaluftea  and  merry-makinga  in  the  vicinity  of  CcNDperatown,  for  tan  or  twalva  yaan 
after  the  aettlement  of  the  place.  It  is  well  and  afieciionately  remembered  by  tha  nama  of 
the  *  cricket;*  and  waa  bunited  lately  in  the  aame  good  canae  of  rejoicing  on  the  4ih  of  Jaly. 
At  the  time  of  ita  final  disaater,  (for  it  had  met  with  many  vicintudoa  by  field  and  flood, 
having  actually  been  once  thrown  into  the  lake,)  it  ia  aaid  there  waa  no  very  peroapiibia 
diflerenee  in  aize  between  its  touduhole  and  iia  muzzle.** — CArwiscIef  §f  CaopertUtnu 

An  attempt  was  made  to  settle  Cooperstown  about  10  years  before 
the  revolution,  by  Mr.  John  Christopner  Hartwick,  which  however 
proved  abortive ;  and  between  the  years  1761  and  1770,  Col.  Croghan 
with  his  family  resided  for  a  short  time  on  the  spot.  A  final  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  1786,  under  the  auspices  William  Cooper, 
Esq.,  from  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who  purchased  the  tract  on 
which  the  village  now  stands.  The  regular  commencement  of  the 
village  dates  more  properly  from  1788,  as  at  this  time  it  was  regu- 
larly laid  out.  At  the  formation  of  the  county,  in  1791,  Cooperstovm 
was  designated  as  the  county  seat,  Mr.  Cooper  bemg  appointed  the 
first  judge  of  the  county  court. 


Among  the  incidents  of  this  early  day,  the  following  anecdote  is  related  of  an 
of  the  French  army,  a  Monsieur  Ebbal,  who  kept  "  bachelor'a  hall**  on  the  weatem  bank  of 
the  lake.  **  Some  wags  told  Monsieur  Ebbal,  that  if  chased  by  a  bear,  the  moat  certain 
mode  of  escape,  was  to  throw  away  his  hat,  or  his  coat,  to  induce  the  animal  to  atop  and 
amell  at  it,  and  then  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  climb  a  sapling  that  waa  too  amall  la 
enable  his  enemy  to  fasten  its  claws  in  it,  in  the  way  it  is  known  to  ascend  a  tree.  Tha 
advice  wss  well  enough,  but  the  advised  having  actually  an  occasion  to  follow  it  tha  aoa. 
ceeding  autumn,  scrambled  up  a  sapling  first,  and  began  to  throw  away  his  clothea  siteN 
ward.  The  bear,  a  she  one  with  cubs,  tore  to  pieces  garment  after  garment,  without  qnic. 
ling  the  spot,  keeping  poor  Ebbal  treed,  throughout  a  cool  autumnal  night.** 

As  an  indication  of  the  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants,  a  newspaper, 
the  "Otsego  Herald,^  was  issued  here  as  early  as  1705.  The  first 
edifice  constructed  for  religious  worship  was  the  Presbyterian,  erected 
on  the  east  side  of  West-street,  in  1805,  and  is  still  occupied  by  that 
denomination.    There  are  now  in  the  village  169  dwellings,  20  storey 
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42  shops,  14  offices,  5  churches,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  a  very 
extensive  book  publishing  establishment,  2  female  boarding  schools, 
and  a  bank.  Its  present  population  is  about  1,300.  The  private 
dwellings  of  this  place  are  many  of  them  substantial  structures  of 
stone  and  brick,  some  of  which  are  elegant.  The  society  is  refined 
and  intelligent  This,  with  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  and  healthiness  of  the  climate,  will  ere  long  render  it  a  sum- 
mer resort  for  the  elite  of  our  large  cities.  Oaksville,  4  miles  N.  of 
Cooperstown,  is  a  small  manufacturing  village. 

PiTTSFiELD,  taken  from  Burlington  in  1797 ;  from  Albany,  W.,  81, 
from  Cooperstown,  SW,,  18  miles.     Pop.  1,395. 

Plainpi£ld,  taken  from  Richfield  in  1799 ;  from  Albany,  NW.,  77 
miles ;  centrally  distant  NW.  from  Cooperstown  16  miles.  Unadilla 
Forks  and  Lloyds vilie  are  small  villages.     Pop.  1,448. 

Richfield,  taken  from  Otsego  in  1792;  since  altered ;  from  Al- 
bany, NW.,  72,  centrally  distant  N.  from  Cooperstown  16  miles. 
Ca^iaderaga  Springs,  Brighton,  and  Monticello,  are  small  villages. 
Pop.  1,670. 

Springfield,  named  from  a  lari^e  deep  spring ;  taken  from  Cherry 
Valley  in  1797;  from  Albany,  W.,  58  miles,  centrally  distant  11 
miles  N.  of  Cooperstown.  Some  few  Dutch  who  had  settled  here, 
were  driven  off  during  the  revolution.  Springfield  and  East  Spring- 
field are  small  post  villages.     Pop.  2,382. 

Unadilla,  taken  from  Otsego  in  1792;  from  Albany,  W.,  100 
miles,  from  Cooperstown,  SW.,  40  miles.  Pop.  2^272.  Unadilla, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Susquehannah,  has  about  eighty  dwellings. 
An  Indian  monument  stood  in  this  town  about  twenty  rods  west  of 
the  residence  of  Levi  Bigelow,  Esq.  It  was  about  20  feet  in  dia- 
meter, 10  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  conical  form.  It  was  a  landmark 
for  the  early  travellers  in  this  region.  An  Indian  trail  passed  by  it. 
Unadilla  Centre  is  a  small  village. 

In  July,  1777,  a  conference  was  held  in  this  place  between  Gen. 
Herkimer  and  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  Indian  chieftain,  who 
complained  of  being  threatened  by  Gen.  Schuyler ;  and  also,  that 
the  Mohawks  did  not  have  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  as  formerly, 
d&c,  &c.  The  following  account  of  this  meeting  is  given  in  the  An- 
nals of  Tryon  county. 

**  Information  having  been  given,  Gen.  Herkimer  in  July  marched  to  Unadilla  wifh  380 
militia.  He  waa  met  here  by  Brant  at  the  bead  of  130  warriors.  Brant  complained  of  the 
aame  grievances  as  above  aet  forth.  To  the  question  whether  he  would  remain  at  peaet 
if  these  things  were  rectified,  he  replied ;  *  The  Indians  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  at 
their  (athera  and  grandfatheis  had  bieen.  That  the  king's  belts  were  yet  lodged  with  them, 
and  they  eould  not  falsify  their  pledge— That  Gen.  Herkimer  and  the  rest  had  joined  the 
Boston  people  againat  their  king — ^That  Boaton  people  were  resolute,  but  the  king  would 
humble  them — That  Mr.  Schuyler,  or  General,  or  what  yon  please  to  call  him,  was  very 
smart  on  the  Indiana  at  the  treaty  at  German  Flats;  but  was  not  at  the  same  time  able  to 
afford  them  the  smalleat  article  of  clothing — ^That  the  Indians  hsd  formerly  made  war  oa 
the  white  people  all  united ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indiana  were  not  frightened.' 

**  Afin  Brant  had  declared  kis  determination  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  king,  Cgl.  Cos 
said,  if  such  waa  his  resolution  the  matter  waa  ended.  Brant  turned  and  spoke  to  his  was. 
riors,  who  diouted  and  ran  to  their  camp  about  a  mile  distant,  when  aeiting  their  arms, 
they  fired  a  number  of  guoi,  and  nittd  th«  Indian  wir-whoop,    Thay  nturued  immadi* 
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aidy,  wbM  Gtn.  HctkiiiMr  •dHrwinf  Bnnt,  told  him  he  h«d  not  come  to  fi|^  Bniit 
modoned  tn  hii  foUoweie  to  remtio  ia  their  placet.  Then  •aniniiiig  a  threatening  attitude, 
be  eaid,  if  their  parpoee  waa  war,  he  waa  ready  for  them.  He  then  propoaed  that  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  mianonary  among  the  Mohawks,  (who  waa  auppoaed  friendly  to  the  E2oglinh,) 
and  iIm  wife  of  CoL  Butler,  ahould  be  permitted  to  paaa  horn  the  lower  to  the  upper  Mo. 
hawk  castle. 

**  Gen.  Herkimer  assented,  but  demanded  that  the  lories  and  deaerten  should  be  given 
sp  to  him.  This  waa  refused  by  Brant,  who  after  some  further  remarks,  added  that  be 
would  go  to  Oswego,  and  hold  a  treaty  with  Col.  Butler.  This  singular  conference  was 
pingularly  terminated.  It  was  early  in  July,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  without  a  cloud  to 
obecure  it,  and  as  its  rays  gilded  the  tope  of  the  forest  trees,  or  were  reflected  fix>m  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  imparted  a  rich  tint  to  the  wild  scenery  wiih  which  they  were 
surrounded.  The  echo  of  the  war-whoop  had  scareely  died  away  before  the  heavens  be- 
came  black,  and  a  violent  storm  of  hail  siid  rain  obliged  each  party  to  withdraw  and  seek 
the  nearest  shelter.  Men  less  superstitious  than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen  who,  lean, 
ing  upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the  events  of  this  day,  could  not  have  failed  in  after 
times  to  have  looked  back  upon  them,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem  of  thoae 
dreadful  massacres  with  which  these  Indiana  and  their  associates  afterward  viaited  the  in. 
habitants  of  this  unfortunate  frontier. 

**  Gen.  Herkimer  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  to  urge  matters  to  extreme,  though  he 
bad  sufficient  power  to  have  defeated  the  Indians.  He  no  doubt  entertained  hopea  that 
•ome  amicable  amngement  would  eventually  be  made  with  them. 

**  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last  conference  held  with  any  of  the  Six  Nadona, 
except  the  Oneidaa,  in  which  an  effort  waa  made  to  prevent  the  Indians  engaging  in  the 


Westpord,  taken  from  Worcester  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  56  miles. 
Pop.  1»468.    Westford  and  Westville  are  small  post  villages. 

WoRCESTEB,  taken  from  Cherry  Valley  in  1797 ;  area  since  altered; 
from  Albany,  W.,  56  miles.  Pop.  2,420.  Worcester  and  East 
Worcester  are  post-offices^ — ^the  first  16  miles  SB.,  and  the  last  20 
fi^m  Cooperstown. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

Putnam  county  was  taken  from  Dutchess  in  1S12 ;  greatest  length 
21,  greatest  breadth  12  miles.  The  Highlands  extend  across  the 
western  part  The  highest  point  is  about  1,580  feet  above  tlie  Hud- 
son. The  remainder  of  the  county,  though  generally  uneven,  has 
some  handsome  plains,  with  a  soil  various,  and  some  of  it  fertile. 
The  mountains  abound  with  iron  ore  of  ffood  quality.  Butter,  beef, 
wool,  calves,  lambs,  sheep,  fowls,  and  the  many  other  species  of 
**  marketing"  are  produced  here  in  great  quantities  for  the  New  York 
market,  and  their  returns  are  rapidly  enriching  the  producer.  The 
evidences  of  prosperity  are  everywhere  visible.  Within  a  few 
years  the  lands  have  doubled  in  value  and  price.  The  county  is 
watered  easterly  and  centrally  by  the  main  branches  of  the  Croton. 
It  is  divjded  into  six  towns.     Pop.  12325. 

C^BBi^Ei^  taken  from  Fredrickstown  (now  Kent)  in  1795;  centrally 
distant  106  miles  from  New  York,  55  from  Albany,  16  E.  of  the  Hudson 
river  at  West  Point,  and  18  from  PeekskilL    Pop.  2;263.    Cannel, 
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the  county  seat,  is  a  smttll  village  beautifully  situated  upon  Shawg 
lake.  Red  Mills  is  a  small  villairc  on  the  Muscoot  river,  8  miiet 
SW.  of  Carmel. 

Kknt,  originally  named  Fi-edricktown  and  organized  in  1788; 
from  New  Yurk  00.  aiid  from  Albany  101  miles.  Pop.  1,830.  Mill- 
town,  7  miles  IN'W.,  and  Coles  Mills,  3  miles  N,  from  Carmel,  are 
small  settlements  on  a  branch  of  the  Croton. 

Patterson,  originally  named  Franklin,  and  organized  in  1795. 
I'op.  1,349.  Patterson  or  The  Citv,  formerly  named  Fredricksburg, 
m  the  ^allev  o!  tht  Ciolon  is  a  small  village  Towners  and  Havi- 
land's  Hollow  arc  names  ot  post  offices 


View  of  the  West  Point  Foundry  at  Cold  Spring. 

PniLiFHTowN  was  orgnnizcd  in  1788;  rentrally  distant  from  New 
York  53,  from  Albany  D5  miles.  Pop.  3,814.  This  town  extendi 
the  whole  length  of  tiir  we«t  aid  of  Putnam  county  on  the  Hudson. 
8omcof  the  most  promimmt  peaks  of  the  Highlands  are  in  this  to wn^ 
viz :  Sugar  Loat;  Itull  Hill,  Break  Neck,  and  Anthony's  Nose.  Thia 
last  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands,  and  is  about  1,000 
feet  in  height  During  the  rovolulion,  a  large  boom  and  chain  ex- 
tended  across  from  the  foot  of  this  peak  to  Fort  Montgomery,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson.  The  village  of  Cold  Spring  is  situated 
20  miles  west  of  Carmel,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  above  West  Point,  It  is  principally  inhabited  by  the 
families  of  the  ofHccrs  and  workmen  of  the  West  Point  foundry. 
There  is  here  I  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  I  Episcopal,  1  Methodist, 
and  ]  Catholic  church,  171  dwellings,  1 1  mercantile  stores,  and  1,250 
inhabitants. 

The  West  Point  foundry  is  situated  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
SE.  fnjm  the  villnce  of  Cold  Spring.  It  was  established  in  1816, 
and  is  at  present  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Union, 
id  it  diviitrd  into  tbs  following  hiinehn,  with  ■ 
D  iron  IbunJty,*  bnnftnJDdry,  piiUcin,MiUh«', 
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mrhimi^  lad  boiler  ahop*.  Than  are  atlBcbed  lo  lb«  foundr?,  3  ut  fiiniices,  3  capoiiBi 
In  the  smitbii'  afaop  ihere  i>  1  lH[bli>nimer  of  seven  tun*  wsighi,  >nd  3  lilt.hammen, — ana 
<t  1,000,  ond  tfaa  olber  of  500  Jb*.  Shifts  of  19  incbes  dinmeter  have  bren  forged  bere, 
miEfaing  19  lani.  and  they  mre  prepared  ui  forpn  rhafbi  uf  3  feel  dianieler.  The  machial 
■ba|)  coiiluns  38  luming  lather,  and  3  planing  iiiachitiea  fur  iron.  The  conauinption  of  the 
priacipil  initen«l9  wa>  as  fullowa  during  ihe  irar  1840.  Fu[  [run,  Sl-iO.OOU;  coal, 
K9,0W)i  buiron,«39,0U0;  butlerimn  pUle,  S^.-IOt);  cupper,  844,640 ;  to»l936t,14a. 
Tbe  principal  ariicles  manufaelured  durinK  that  linii-  were  water  pipes  for  the  Crouin  wutf 
Worka:  aleam  engines  and  eugar  mills  for  the  Weat  Indies;  aieaiii  enfrincv  vnd  coiioa 
jaisiiii  fur  ihe  souihern  aiates :  floiu  mill,  wiih  3  Hater  wheels  and  6  run  uf  burr  siodm,  fur 
Auaiiia ;  flour  mill  end  3  run  of  Hones  for  Halifni,  N.  U. ;  ensinea,  ti.-ilers,  4,c.,  (i,r  the 
■team  frigaie  Miivouri ;  heavy  wrought  iron  worh  for  ihe  sieani  frigate  Min'tnippi.  Suaia 
anginaa  and  boilera,  bolh  high  and  low  premire,  are  maitufacLutHl  likewne ;  flour,  ricr, 
•ygir,  oil,  and  saw-milla,  sugar  ksiilea,  cotton  preaseit,  hydroaluiic  cjrlioden,  bras*  and  inn 
cuuoti,  bells,  shot  and  shelLi,  heiTy  and  light  folded  work  ;  caatinga  oT  all  sixes,  either  of 


The  Robivnon  House. 

This  dwelling,  nanif^d  after  the  unfortunate  owner.  Col.  Bereriy 
Robinson,  is  romantically  situated  on  the  eaxt  biuik  of  the  Hudson, 
about  two  miles  below  West  Point,  near  the  base  of  the  "  Sugar 
Loaf,"  one  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Highlands.  Dr.  Dwight,  who 
in  the  year  1778  spent  several  months  at  West  Point,  has  given  the 
annexed  account  of  this  dwelling  and  its  original  possessor. 

"  A  part  of  thia  lime  I  resided  at  the  bead.quatlera  of  Geneml  Putnam,  then  command- 
ing at  this  poat ;  and  afterward  of  (ieneral  Panons,  who  siicL-eeded  him  in  the  eommiiid, 
Tbeie  gentlemen  li>dged  in  the  house  of  Col.  Bi-verly  Robinsun  ;  a  reis>ectable  native  of 
Bcoilind,  who  married  a  lady  of  [be  Phillips  laniilv,  one  of  the  wealibieat,  and  ii)U(>l  re. 
•pectshle  of  [be  province:  of  New  York.  With  iliis  lady  Col.  Robinson  acriuired  a  large 
landed  e9[a[e  lying  in  Phillipstown,  PnHlerirkiown,  and  FrenkliD,  as  Ihey  are  now  callnli 
and  for  the  more  convenient  managomeni  of  it  planted  himself  in  this  spot.  Here  be  had  ■ 
apacioEs  and  convenient  manaion,  aiirrounded  by  valuable  gardens,  fields,  and  orchards, 
]>Nlding  every  ihing  which  will  grow  in  [his  climnie.  The  rents  of  his  ea[aie  wer»  suffi. 
deni  to  make  life  aa  agreeable  as  from  thia  soutcq  ii  can  be.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  a  fine 
wsnian ;  and  their  children  promised  every  thing  which  can  be  eipccted  from  i  very  hope- 
ful family.  Kib  immedieLe  friends  were,  at  the  same  time,  petaonsof  the  first  consequenct 
in  (he  province. 

**  When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  Col.  Robinson  was  induced,  contrary  aa  I  have 
baen  infiirmod  lo  his  own  judgment  and  inclinaWon,  by  ihe  importunity  of  aume  of  his  eon. 
nsetiooB  to  take  the  Btiiish  aide  of  the  question.  To  him  it  appeared  wiser  and  safi-r  to 
act  t  neutral  part,  and  remain  quietly  on  hia  esiaie.  The  ptesaure,  howerer,  from  vaiioM 
■onrcv*  wia  ao  atnmg  against  him,  thai  he  finally  yielded,  and  carried  his  fhmily  wLib  him 
10  Maw  Yotk,  and  thanes  u  Gfasi  BiiuiD.    His  properly  was  confiscstod  by  ihe  llfiaU- 
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tun  of  New  York,  «nd  hii  family  baniahed  from  their  native  country.  It  waa  impo«iUa 
for  any  person,  who  finds  an  intereat  in  the  affaiia  of  hia  feUow.4nen,  and  particularly  while 
residing  in  the  very  mansion  where  they  had  ao  lately  enjoyed  all  which  this  world  can 
give,  not  to  feel  deeply  the  misfortunes  of  this  family.  Few  events  in  human  Hfe  strike  tha 
mind  more  painfully  than  banishment;  a  calamity  auffictently  disaatrous  in  the  moat 
ocdinary  circumsuinces,  but  peculiarly  affecting  when  the  banished  are  brought  before  aa 
in  (he  narrow  circle  of  a  family ;  a  circle,  the  whole  of  which  the  eye  can  aee,  and  whoaa 
aufferings  the  heart  can  perfectly  realize.  Peculiarly  is  this  true,  when  the  family  in  quat- 
tion  is  enlightened,  jiuii^hed,  amply  possessed  of  enjoyments,  tasting  them  with  moderation, 
and  sharing  ilieni  cheerfully  wiih  iheir  frienda  and  neighbors,  the  stranger  and  the  poor." 

When  Arnold  had  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point  in  Aug., 
1780,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  "Beverly,"  where  was  m^ 
ditated  tliat  act  of  treachery  which  has  stamped  his  memory  with 
everlasting  infamy.  At  the  time  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Andre 
was  received  by  Arnold,  General  Washington  j,  a  nii.-  officers,  together 
with  the  traitor,  W(jre  seated  at  breakfast,  in  the  lower  room,  to  the 
left  of  the  small  tive  scon  near  the  centre  of  the  engraving. 

The  annexed,  fr(»m  the  pen  of  a  late  visiter,  is  extracted  from  the 
Knickerbocker  for  Sept.,  1840. 

"  The  conmiander-in-chief,  at  tlie  ume  of  the  capture,  waa  on  hia  way  from  Hartford,  and 
changing  the  route  which  he  had  first  proposed,  cama  by  the  way  of  Weat  PoinL  At 
Fishkill  he  met  the  French  minister,  M.  de  la  Luaenie,  who  had  been  to  visit  Coant 
Rochambeau  at  Newport,  and  he  remained  that  night  with  the  miniater.  Very  eaiiy  next 
morning  he  sent  off  his  luggage,  with  orders  to  the  men  to  go  with  it  aa  quickly  aa  poasibto 
to  *  Beverly,*  and  giv^  Mia.  Arnold  notice  that  he  would  be  there  at  bredcfiuL  When  tha 
general  and  his  suite  arrived  opposite  West  Point,  he  waa  observed  to  turn  his  horse  into 
a  narrow  road  that  led  to  the  river.  La  Fayette  remarked,  *  General,  you  are  going  in  a 
wrong  direction  ;  you  know  Mrs.  Arnold  ia  waiting  breakfaat  for  us.'  Waahington  good- 
uaturcdly  remarked  :  *  Ah,  I  know  yon  young  men  ore  ail  in  love  with  Mil.  Arnold,  and 
wish  to  gel  where  she  is  as  soon  as  passible.  You  may  go  and  take  your  breakfaat  with 
her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me :  I  must  ride  down  and  examine  the  redoubta  on  thia 
side  of  the  river.*  The  oflicers,  however,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  aids,  remained. 
When  the  sids  arrived  ut  *  Beverly,'*  they  found  the  family  waiting;  and  having  commu- 
nicated the  roc88a£fe  of  General  Washington,  Arnold,  with  his  family  and  the  two  aide,  sat 
down  to  breakfusit.  Before  they  had  tinished,  a  messenger  arrived  in  great  haste,  and 
handed  General  Arnold  u  Inter,  which  he  read  with  deep  and  evident  emotion. 

**  The  »(!|f-eo]iirul  of  the  soldier  enabled  Arnold  to  suppress  the  agony  he  endured  afW 
reading  thin  letter.  lie  rose  hastily  from  tlic  rahle ;  told  the  aids  that  his  immediate  pre- 
aence  was  required  nt  West  Point ;  and  desired  them  so  to  inform  General  Washington, 
when  he  arrived,  iiuving  first  ordered  a  horse  to  be  ready,  he  hastened  to  Mrs.  Amold'a 
chamber,  and  there,  with  a  bursting  heart,  disclosed  to  her  his  dreadful  position,  and  that 
they  must  part,  perhaps  for  ever.t  Struck  with  horror  at  the  painful  intelligence,  this  fond 
and  devoted  wife  swooned,  and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet.  In  this  state  he  left  her,  hurried 
down  suiirs,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  river.  In  doing 
so,  Arnold  did  not  keep  the  main  road,  but  passed  down  the  mountain,  pursuing  a  by.path 
through  the  woods,  which  Lieutenant  Arden  pointed  out,  and  which  is  now  called  *  AmoU^t 
Path.*  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  path  approaches  the  main  road,  a  weep, 
ing  willow,  planted  there  no  doubt  by  aome  patriot  hand,  stands,  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  forest  tre<>8  which  encircle  and  surround  i^  to  point  out  to  the  inquiring  tourist  the  very 
pathway  of  the  traitor. 


*  The  property  now  belongs  to  Richard  D.  Arden,  Esq.,  and  a^joina  hia  own  romanlie 
and  beautiful  **  Ardenia,'*  whence  no  **  visiter**  departs,  who  can  ever  forget  the  generoua 
**  Highland  welcome.**  Mr.  Arden,  with  a  nnie  patriotism  that  does  him  honor,  has  per. 
mitted  no  alteration  of  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  same  low  eeiling,  laige  and  uncor. 
ered  joists,  tlie  same  polished  tiles  around  the  fire.placea,  and  the  abaence  of  all  omameBl 
which  marks  the  progress  of  modem  architecture,  preserve  complete  the  intereat  which 
the  stirring  incidents  of  that  period  have  flung  around  the  **  Robinson  House." 

t  We  alao  visited  this  chamber,  which  remaina  unaltered.  Ovar  tha  mantal  ii  canrad  in 
tba  wood  work:  ""G.  Wauis,  ImmL  VJ.  Mmm.  BigU'' 
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"  In  our  inteiMtiiig  THit,  we  were  tcoompanied  by  the  superintendent,  Mi^  DeleBeU, 
and  in  the  beiges  kindly  oidered  for  our  accumniodation,  we  were  rowed  to  *  Beverly  Dock,' 
tod  landed  at  the  spot  where  Arnold  took  boat  to  aid  his  eecape.  lie  was  rowed  to  the 
'  Vidtuie,*  and  using  a  white  handkerchief,  created  the  impression  that  it  was  a  flag.boat :  it 
was  therefore  suffered  to  pass.  He  made  himself  known  to  Captain  Sutherland,  of  the  Vol. 
tare,  and  then  caUing  on  board  the  leader  of  the  boatmen  who  had  rowed  him  off,  informed 
Um  that  he  and  his  crew  were  all  prisoners  of  war.  This  disgraceful  and  most  unmanly 
appendix  to  his  treason,  was  considered  so  contemptible  by  the  captain,  that  he  permitted 
the  man  to  go  on  shore,  on  his  parol  of  honor,  to  procure  clothes  for  himself  and  comrades. 
This  he  did,  and  returned  the  same  day.  When  they  arrived  in  New  York,  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  holding  in  just  contempt  such  a  wanton  act  of  meanness,  set  them  all  at  liberty. 

'*  When  General  Washington  reached  '  Beverly,*  and  was  informed  that  Arnold  had  de- 
parted for  West  Point,  he  crossed  directly  over,  expecting  to  find  him.  Surprised  to  lesm 
that  he  had  not  been  there,  after  examining  the  works  he  returned.  General  Hamilton  had 
remained  at  *  Beverly,*  and  as  Washington  and  his  suite  were  walking  up  the  mountain 
load,  from  *  Beverly  Dock,*  they  met  General  Hamilton,  with  anxious  face  and  hurried  step, 
coming  towards  them.  A  brief  and  suppressed  conversation  took  place  between  Washing. 
ton  and  himself,  and  they  passed  on  rapidly  to  the  house,  where  the  papers  that  Washing, 
ton's  change  of  route  had  prevented  his  receiving,  had  been  deUvered  that  morning ;  and 
being  represented  to  Hamilton  as  of  great  and  pressing  importance,  were  by  him  opened, 
and  the  dreadful  secret  disclosed.  Instant  measures  were  adopted  to  intercept  Arnold,  and 
prevent  his  escape,  but  in  vain.  General  Washington  then  communicated  the  6iicts  to  La 
Fayette  and  Knox,  and  said  to  the  former,  *  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  *  Whom  emn  «m 
truH  vpw  V  He  also  went  up  to  see  Mrs.  Arnold ;  but  even  Washington  could  carry  to 
her  no  consolation.  Her  grief  was  almost  frenzied ;  and  in  its  wildest  moods,  she  spoke 
of  General  Washington  as  the  murderer  of  her  child.  It  seemed  that  she  had  not  the  re. 
motest  idea  of  her  husband's  treason ;  and  she  had  even  schooled  her  heart  to  feel  more  for 
the  cause  of  America,  from  her  regard  for  those  who  professed  to  love  it.  Her  husband's 
|lory  was  her  dream  of  blis»~the  requiem  chant  for  her  infant's  repose ;  and  ahe  was 
round,  alas !  as  many  a  confiding  heart  has  oft  been  found, 

*  To  cling  like  ivy  round  a  worthless  thing.' " 

Putnam  Valley,  recently  erected  from  Phillipstown,  is  situated  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  Highlands;  from  Carmel  centrally 
distant  W.  9  miles.     Iron  ore  is  found  here.     Pop.  1,659. 

Southeast,  organized  in  1795;  from  Albany  113  miles.  Joes 
Hill  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  eminence  extending  W.  from  Con- 
necticut into  this  town.  Pop.  1,910.  Mill  town,  8  miles  E.  of  Car- 
mel, and  Hatsville,  are  small  settlements. 


QUEENS  COUNTY. 

Queens  county,  an  original  county,  was  organized  in  1683,  and 
now  contains  all  that  part  of  Long  Island  which  is  bounded  easterly 
by  Suffolk  county,  southerly  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  northerly  by 
Long  Island  sound,  and  westerly  by  Kinn^s  county,  including  Lloyds 
Neck  or  Queens  Village,  the  islands  called  North  and  South  Bro- 
ther, Rikcr's  Island,  and  some  other  islands  lying  in  the  sound  oppo- 
site the  said  bounds  and  southerly  of  the  main  channel.  The  courts 
of  the  county  were  originally  holden  for  the  most  part  at  Hempstead, 
at  which  place  the  governor  on  various  occasions  ordered  meetings  of 
the  delegates  from  the  different  towns.  By  the  act  of  the  Assembly  in 
1683,  by  which  the  counties  and  towns  upon  Long  Island  were  or- 
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ganized  and  establisliedt  the  county  courts  were  required  thereafter 
to  be  held  at  the  village  of  Jamaica.  They  were  held  there  for 
about  seven  years  in  the  old  stone  church  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  present  Fulton  street*  opposite  Union  Hall  street  In  the  year 
IGOOy  a  courthouse  and  jail  were  erected  upon  the  site  now  occupi^ 
by  the  female  academy,  and  continued  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  courts  of  the  county  until  the  present  courtnouse  was 
built  upon  the  north  side  of  Hempstead  plains,  in  the  town  of  North 
Hempstead,  in  the  year  1788.  The  county  is  divided  into  six  towns. 
Pop.  30,324. 

Flushing  has  for  the  most  part  a  level  surface  and  good  soil.  Pop. 
4,124.  The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1644,  prin- 
cipally by  a  company  of  Englishmen,  who  had  been  residents  of 
Vlissengen,  or  Flushing,  in  Holland.  They  came  to  this  place  on  ac- 
count ot  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  by  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands.  At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  a  number  of 
French  protestants  fled  from  their  native  country,  and  several  fam- 
ilies came  and  settled  in  Flushing,  most  of  whose  posterity  are  now 
extinct  About  the  only  memorial  of  them  now  existing  are  a  num- 
ber of  the  lady  apple  and  hell  pear  trees  which  they  planted  in  difier- 
ent  places.  They  also  introduced  a  variety  of  other  fruits.  From 
that  time  to  this,  Flushing  has  had  a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence 
and  variety  of  its  fruit  The  well-known  Linnean  Botanic  Garden 
was  commenced  here  as  early  as  1750,  by  William  Prince.  White- 
stone  and  Clintonville  are  small  settlements  in  this  town. 

Flushing  village,  recently  incorporated,  contains  about  2,000  inhab- 
itants in  a  square  mile.  Its  various  attractions,  with  great  facility  of 
communication  with  New  York,  have  induced  many  wealthy  citizens 
to  locate  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Some  of  the  private  resi- 
dences are  among  the  most  imposing  and  splendid  edifices  in  the  state. 
The  village  of  (lushing  lies  at  the  head  of  Flushing  bay,^  miles 
from  the  sound,  by  water,  9  miles  from  the  centre  of  New  Mrk,  and 
1 1  west  from  North  Hempstead.  St.  Paufs  college,  undSr  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Muhlenberg,  is  a  flourishing  institution 
on  College  point,  about  3  miles  north  of  Flushing  village.  St.  ThonMuf 
Hall,  a  literary  institution  for  young  men,  has  lately  been  established 
at  Flushing,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  prin- 
cipal and  proprietor.  SL  Ann*s  Hall  is  a  female  institute,  of  which 
Rev.  John  F.  Schroeder,  D.  D.,  is  the  principal. 

On  the  right  in  the  annexed  view  is  the  Bowne  mansion-house,  biU 
uated  upon  the  elevated  ground  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the 
steamboat  landing  in  Flushing.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  house 
now  standing  on  Long  Island,  having  been  erected  in  1661,  by  John 
Bowne,  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Besides  the  antiquity  of  the  build- 
ing, it  is  one  of  much  historic  interest  The  celebrated  George  Foz» 
the  founder  of  the  society  of  Friends,  has  lodged  within  the  walls  of 
this  house,  which  was  the  place  for  the  yearly  meeting  for  the  whole 
body  of  Friends  in  the  province  of  New  York,  previous  to  1690. 
On  the  left  of  the  engraving,  xa  the  Of^xMute  side  of  the  street  from 
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Bowse  Mansion-kouse,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

the  house,  arc  seen  two  ancient  oaks,  under  which  Fox  preached 
when  in  this  country  in  1672.  Aithougli  differing  in  some  of  hin  ten- 
ets frorei  the  majority  of  those  professing  the  Christian  name,  Geoi^ 
Fox  had  the  martyr  spirit  within,  and,  had  he  been  called  to  the  triS, 
would  doubtless  have  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  His  suffer- 
ings in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
mankind.  Men  of  his  stamp  arc  Ihe  true  patriots  und  genuine  nobility 
of  the  human  race.  "  A  nobler  object,"  says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  no 
human  or  angelic  mind  could  ever  propose  to  itself,  than  to  promote 
the  glory  of  the  great  governor  of  the  Universe,  in  studying  and 
laboring  to  diffuse  purity  and  happiness  among  his  unholy  and  mis- 
erable creatures."  Comjiarcd  to  a  spirit  like  this,  how  fiendlike  is  the 
mere  ^kfrior  or  conqueror, 

"  Who  wdiIfb  throiieh  slnughteT  (a  a  (brone. 
And  shutt  ihp  guiea  Bf  tnetcy  on  mankiiid." 

The  farm  on  which  the  Bowne  house  is  situated  is  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  and  has  ever  been  in  the  possession  of  some  one 
of  the  Bowne  family.  The  large  and  flourishing  nursery  establish- 
mentof  Alessrs.  Parsons  &  Co.  for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  is  on 
this  farm. 

CiDwuiitnn  CoLDBt  mi  (or 
mony  yean  b  resident  of  Fluih. 
inc.  He  wDs  the  *on  of  the  Rev. 
■ander  Golden,  of  Dunse,  ia 
-'  Scollanri ,  u-hpTe  be  »■■  bom  Feb. 
IT.  168S.  He  emdi«d  medicine 
*i  Edinburgh,  and  in  1706  came 
10  PhiJadelphig,  and  established 
If  ■■  a  phyBician.  Iti  1718,  ha  remored  to  New  York,  and  was  soon  appoinled  nir. 
MroCHceneral.  and  afiemrd  tnsater  in  chancery.  In  1790,  he  was  advanced  lo  ■  phce  ia 
tka  king's  council  of  the  province,  and  waa  for  a  long  lime  one  of  the  moat  caupicitaM 
(nemben  of  thai  body.  In  1761,  he  wu  appoinled  LeutenanUgovemor,  and  held  itiecAes 
a  bat  dnth  in  ITtS.   H*  waa  a  diatii^niabad  acbobr  w  wallv  ■  civiliaa ;  wu  thnn^Ur 
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veracd  in  Iha  knowledge  of  niedkuic,  buUnf,  siid  utronamr ;  and  coireapondcd  willi 
iiwny  of  lilt  moal  FinLDCiit  ncliuUra  Ixilh  in  America  and  Europe.  Btnidra  liia  publicalioBi 
rfUnng  lo  mrnhpniBlicH,  botany,  iiid  (nediciiiF,  he  wnUe  a  valuable  hisroty  of  tlie  Five  Id. 
dian  fiaiiona.  Wbile  holding  ihe  oflire  of  lieuleiianUeovemor,  be  resided  moat  of  the  lime 
al  hia  farm  in  Flushing,  calird  Ijpring  Hill.  He  dieil  tiept.  26,  1776,  and  was  buried  in  a 
private  cenielery  on  ihe  Siiriii;  Hill  liiriii.  He  bad  livv  uina  and  live  daugli'rr«,  a  pari  u| 
whom  only  aurvived  him.  Three  of  hin  rdiih,  Alexander,  Cnilwalloder,  aiid  I)atiil,  iveTB 
promtncnl  men  in  ihe  culony.  CaJaialladtr  D.  CoUeK,  the  only  non  of  UnviJ  L'oMen,  iraa 
bnro  al  Spring  Hitl  in  FItnhiiig,  April  4,  1709.  lie  cnnimenceil  hia  eduealinn  in  the  town 
of  Jaiiiuica,  and  cuiiiplctrd  it  in  London.  In  1765,  he  relumiid  lo  lliu  I'liiied  Statea  and 
commenced  the  aludy  of  law.  He  entered  iipi)n  the  pmelii^e  of  hin  profcMioii  ni  Pough- 
keepalr,  in  1T93,  whern  lie  wua  aoon  made  diolrict  attorney,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  hia  liilure  fame.  In  ■  tew  rran  he  aioiid,  oa  a  coiiunerrial  lawyer,  at  the  lieHd  of 
hia  profewiun,  and  in  Ihc  othrr  linnehca,  aniotig  llie  lirst.  In  IttlCJ  he  hbh  eleered  lo  lb* 
Nt'w  Vortc  BHH-iiibly,  and  (lie  snnie  year  ap[>uinied  inny»r  r>t'  New  York.  In  ItfH  he  wM 
eliown  ■  reprewntalive  in  Gonfrre^  In  lKi4  he  was  eh-.'tfd  to  ihe  Blare  aenaie,  and  held 
the  office  ilin:u  jears  in  FniwebBiiin.  Tile  moil  unliriiii!  iiidmUY  and  patjeni  rifleaith  weaa 
peculiar  Iniiii  iu  hia  iirofeitKiuiial  cluiraeier,  and  itmrked  hia  pmcrt'diiigii  in  every  ihiiig  ha  un. 
denuuk.  He  waa  anumg  thR  eariieiii  and  moai  eirii-ieiil  lunmiiiera,  in  cuniiecliun  with  Da 
Wilt  Clinlon,  of  the  afBteni  of  inlemat  impmvrnientii.  At  the  coniplotiun  of  the  Erie 
canal  he  wrole  and  puUiahed  the  memoir  upon  the  auhjecl  Ha  wrote  also  the  Lile  of 
BobMt  Fulion     H    d   d    m    rwU    mtec     d         laeCyFbTaaj 


HEMPaTLAD,  lucoi poraU  d  iii  nM4.  ^  .is  on^mdllv  tli ,,  ulh  part  of 
the  ancient  town  of  TIcmpstoiKf.  Il  iin.>i  nli'vel  surfm-e  and  a.  sod  of 
sandy  loam,  much  of  wlHtli  is  ri'iidiTcil  i|iiili;  jirodiiiitivt'  by  a  judi- 
cious rultivation.  Pop.  7.(IIH.  Tlie  lirsl  )K'riiianL:iiI  Bellloincnt  in 
the  town  i:*  sup|>oscd  to  hax'o  licon  cnniiTirnrcd  on  tlu;  site  of  the 
present  villafto  of  Ht-nipsload,  in  1043,  by  a  few  eini};rants  from  Xew 
England,  who  ohtaim^d  a  jwicnt  from  the  Dutdi  jfovemor  Kieli 
These  emigrant?  came  originally  fn)m  a  pj.ice  coiiimunly  called 
//emc/'Hemiretead,  23  miles  fcnm  Londim.  The  annexed  engraving 
shows  the  apjwarancc  of  Hemiistcad  village  as  it  is  entered  from  the 
nortli  by  thu  branch  railroad,  two  miles  in  length,  which  conncets  the 
village  with  the  Long  Island  radroad.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  soulhem  margin  of  the  great  "Hempstead  plains"  21  miles 
from  New  York,  and  three  from  the  courthouse  in  North  Hemp- 
stead. Tliese  plains  consist  of  about  17,000  acres  of  unenclosed 
lands,  whieh  ihe  inhnhitnnts  of  the  town  own  in  common.  The 
village  has  witliin  a  sijiiurc  mile  200  dwellings,  uul  about  1.400  io- 
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habitBiits ;  there  are  three  churches,  1  Presbyteriaa,  1  Episcopal,  and 
1  Methodist,  and  the  Hempstead  Seminary,  a  line  specimen  of  mod- 
em architecture.  There  is  a  newspaper  printing  oitice  in  the  village. 
The  village  of  Jerusalem,  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the  town,  con- 
tains about  150  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Near  Rockaway  is  about 
5  miles  SW.  of  Hempstead  village,  at  the  head  of  Rockaway  bay, 
which  can  be  approached  by  vessels  of  60  or  80  tons.  It  is  a  place 
of  some  business :  here  are  several  stores,  a  lumber  and  ship  yard, 
6lc  Far  Rockaway,  about  29  miles  from  New  York,  has  grown 
into  importance  as  a  fashionable  watering  place.  The  ^  Marine  Pa- 
vilion,'' a  splendid  hotel,  was  erected  here  in  1834,  near  the  beach, 
70  rods  from  the  ocean.  Raynortown  is  a  small  village  5  miles  S£. 
from  Hempstead  village. 

The  annexed  en^aving  is  a  representation  of  the  monument  erected 
to  commemorate  the  terrible  loss  of  life  by  the  wreck  of  the  Bristol 
and  Mexico,  on  the  south  shore  of  this  town  in  1836-7.  The  grave 
is  about  3  feet  high,  9  wide,  and  100  feet  long,  and  contains  the  bodies 
of  nearly  100  individuals.  It  is  situated  adjoining  the  Methodist 
burial  ground  at  Near  Rockaway,  in  this  town,  4  miles  souths. est  of 
Hempstead  village.  This  monument  is  18  feet  in  height  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mound,  and  is  constructed  of  white  marole  from  the 
quarries  of  Westchester  county.     The  following  arc  the  inscriptions : 

Smttk  side. — To  the  memory  of  77  per- 
aoDs,  chiefly  emigrmnts  from  Jfcin|^aiid  and 
Ireland,  being  the  only  remains  uf  100 
souls,  comprising  the  passengers  and  creur 
of  the  American  ship  Bristol^  Captain 
McKown,  wrecked  on  Far  Rockaway 
beach,  November  31,  1836. 


We$t  fide. — All  the  bodies  of  the  Bris- 
tol and  Mexico,  recovered  ^ni  the  ocean, 
and  decently  interred  near  this  spot,  were 
followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens  snd  strangers,  and  an  addreai 
delivered  auited  to  the  occasion. 

North  side. — To  the  memory  of  sixty- 
two  persons,  chiefly  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land  and  Ireland ;  being  the  only  remain* 
of  115  souls,  forming  the  passengere  snd 
crew  of  the  American  barque  Mexico, 
Capt.  Winslow,  wrecked  on  Hempstead 
beach,  Jan.  3d,  1837. 

East  side* — To  commemorate  the  mvU 
ancholy  fate  of  the  unfortunate  fuflfereri 
belonging  to  the  Bristol  and  Mexico^  ibis 
monument  was  erected;  partly  by  the 
money  found  upon  their  persons,  and  part, 
ly  by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent 
and  humane  in  the  eounty  of  Queens 
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**  The  ship  BrUtol  sailed  from  Liverpool  Oct.  15,  having  on  board  a  crew  of  sixteen  men, 
including  officers,  ond  about  one  hundred  pai<sengeis,  chiefly  emigrants.  She  had  a  fidr 
passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  was  off  Sandy  Hook  at  9  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  Nov. 
90,  with  her  lanterns  out  as  a  signal  for  a  pilot ;  at  which  time  the  gale  had  just  commen- 
ced. No  pilots,  however,  were  out,  and  the  ship  was  obliged  to  stand  off*.  About  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  she  struck  on  Far  Rockaway,  and  at  daylight,  though  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  owing  to  the  heavy  sea,  no  relief  could  be  afiMed^to  the  dit- 
tressed  passengers  and  crew,  who  were  clinging  to  the  shrouds  and  other  parts  of  the  rig. 
ging ;  in  this  situation  they  remained  through  the  day.  About  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  sea 
somewhat  abating,  some  boats  went  to  her  relief,  and  succeeded  in  taking  off  the  captain, 
a  portion  o(  the  crew,  and  some  of  the  passengers.  All  were  rescued  who  remained  on 
the  wreck  when  the  boats  reached  it,  but  during  the  day  the  ahip  went  to  pieces,  and  the 
next  morning  her  stem.poet  was  all  that  remained. 

**  Among  the  passengers  lost  was  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  New  York,  who  died  a  victim  to  hit 
own  philsnthropy ;  and  Mrs.  Hogan  and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Donnelly,  her  nurse  and 
children  were  saved,  and,  with  other  women  and  children,  landed  by  the  first  boat.  Twice 
the  boats  returned  to  the  wreck,  and  twice  Mr.  Donnelly  yielded  his  place  to  others.  In 
the  third  attempt  to  go  off,  the  boats  were  swamped,  and  the  crew  became  discouraged, 
and  would  not  go  back.  In  the  mean  time  the  storm  increased,  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  with 
the  two  Mr.  Carle  tons,  took  to  the  foremast,  where  the  crew  and  many  steerage  passen- 
gers  had  sought  temporary  safety.  Unhappily,  this  mast  soon  went  by  the  board,  and  of 
about  twenty  persons  on  it,  the  only  one  saved  was  Mr.  Briscoe,  a  cabin  passenger,  which 
was  effected  by  his  catching  at  the  bowsprit  rigging,  whence  be  was  taken  by  the  boats. 
The  captain,  and  a  number  of  the  cabin  and  ateerage  passengers,  were  on  the  mizenmast ; 
and  when  that  fell,  they  lashed  themselves  to  the  toflrail,  where  for  fotur  hours  the  sea  broke 
over  them. 

"  Some  twenty  of  the  steerage  passengers,  principally  women  and  children,  perished  aU 
most  immediately  after  the  ship  struck.  Even  before  they  could  leave  their  berths  the  ship 
bilged,  filled,  and  all  below  were  drowned.  Not  a  groan  was  heard  to  denote  the  catw- 
trophe — so  awfully  sudden  was  it. 

"  And  to  those  whom  the  waves  and  the  mercy  of  God  had  spared,  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  their  brother  man  7  Their  persons,  their  trunks,  were  searched  and  robbed  by  the 
fiends  that  gathered  around  the  wreck.  One  hapless  being,  thrown  senseless  but  yet  alive 
on  the  shore,  and  having  about  him  his  all — ten  sovereigns — was  plundered  of  tliem !" 

Distressing  as  was  the  fate  of  the  Bristol,  the  wreck  of  the  Mexico 
was  still  more  terrible.  This  occurred  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  crew  and  passengers  from  the  cold 
were  intense.  The  annexed  affecting  description  uf  the  appearance 
after  death  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  who  perished  in  her,  is 
given  by  an  eye-witness  : — 

"  On  reaching  Hempstead,  I  concluded  to  go  someiAat  off  the  road,  to  look  at  the  place 
where  the  ship  Mexico  was  cast  away.  In  half  an  hour,  we  came  to  Lott's  tavern,  some 
four  or  five  miles  this  side  of  the  beach,  where  the  ship  lay ;  and  there,  in  his  bam,  had 
been  deposited  the  bodies  of  the  ill-fated  passengers,  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
shore.  I  went  out  to  the  bam.  Tbe  doors  were  open,  and  such  a  scene  as  presented  it. 
self  to  my  view,  I  certainly  never  could  have  contemplated.  It  was  a  dreadful,  a  Ihghtlul 
scene  of  horror. 

**  Forty  or  fifty  bodies,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  were  Ijring  promiscuoosly  before  me  over 
the  floor,  all  froxen  and  as  solid  as  marble — and  all,  except  a  few,  in  the  very  drosses  in 
which  they  perished.  Some  with  their  hands  clenched,  ss  if  for  warmth,  and  almost  every 
one  with  an  arm  crooked  and  bent,  as  it  would  be  in  clinging  to  the  rigging. 

"  There  were  scattered  about  among  the  number,  four  or  five  beautiful  little  girls,  from 
six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  their  cheeks  and  lips  as  red  as  roses,  with  their  calm  blue  eyes 
open,  looking  you  in  the  face,  as  if  they  would  speak.  I  could  hardly  realise  that  they 
were  dead.  I  touched  their  cheeks,  and  they  were  frozen  as  hsrd  and  as  solid  as  a  rock, 
and  not  the  least  indentation  could  i>e  made  by  any  pressure  of  the  hand.  I  conkl  perceive 
a  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  supposed  them  to  be  the  daughters  of  a  pesaenger  named 
Pepper,  who  perished,  together  with  his  wife  snd  all  the  family. 

"  On  the  arms  of  some,  were  seeh  the  impreasionB  of  the  rope  which  they  had  dung  to, 
the  mark  of  the  twist  deeply  sunk  into  Uie  fleeh.  I  saw  one  poor  negro  sailor,  a  taU  man, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  fak  tips  pwted,  aod  hie  now  sigMaae  ev«.beJb  uuiied  upwavda, 
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and  Ins  vrnm  crowed  orer  his  bree«t,  u  if  imploring  heaven  for  tid.  This  poor  fellow  evi- 
dently imd  frosen  while  in  the  act  of  fervent  prayer. 

**  One  female  had  a  rope  tied  to  her  leg,  which  had  hound  her  10  the  rigging ;  and  anoth. 
er  little  fellow  had  heen  crjring,  and  was  thus  frozen,\  with  the  muscles  of  the  fece  just  as 
we  see  children  when  cr3ring.  There  were  a  brother  and  a  sisier  dashed  upon  the  beach, 
locked  in  each  other's  arms  ;  but  they  had  been  separated  in  the  bam.  All  the  men  had 
their  lips  firmly  compressed  together,  and  with  the  most  agonizing  expresaion  on  their 
eotmtenances  I  ever  beheld. 

**  One  little  girl  had  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  thus  was  frosen,  just  in  that  position.  It 
was  an  awful  sight ;  and  such  a  picture  of  horror  was  before  me,  that  I  became  imcoa. 
•eiously  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  found  myaeif  trying  to  suppress  my  ordinary  breathing,  lest 
I  should  disturb  the  repose  of  those  around  me.  I  was  aroused  from  the  revery  hy  the 
•ntrance  of  a  man — a  coroner. 

**  As  I  was  about  to  leave,  my  attention  became  directed  to  a  giri,  who,  I  afterward 
learned,  had  come  that  morning  from  the  city  tu  search  for  her  sisier.  She  had  sent  for 
her  to  come  over  from  England,  and  had  received  intelligence  that  she  was  in  this  ship, 
flbe  came  into  the  bam,  and  the  second  body  she  cast  her  eyes  upon,  was  hers.  She  gave 
way  to  such  a  burst  of  impassioned  grief  and  anguish,  that  1  could  not  behold  her  wiihoul 
ihanng  in  her  feelings.  She  threw  herself  upon  the  cold  and  icy  face  ami  neck  of  the 
lifelesB  body,  and  thus,  with  her  arms  around  her,  remained  wailing,  mourning,  and  sob. 
hing,  till  I  came  away ;  and  when  some  distance  off,  I  could  hear  her  calling  her  by  name 
falthe  most  frantic  manner. 

**  So  little  time,  it  appears,  had  they  to  prepare  for  their  fate,  that  I  perceived  a  bunch  of 
kejrs,  and  a  half  eaten  cake,  fall  from  the  bosom  of  a  girl  whom  the  coroner  was  removing. 
The  cake  appeared  as  if  part  of  it  had  just  been  bitten,  and  hastily  thrust  into  her  bosom, 
and  round  her  neck  was  a  riband,  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

**  And  to  observe  the  stout,  mgged  sailors,  too,  whose  iron  frames  could  endure  so  much 
hardship— here  they  lay  masses  df  ice.  Such  scenes  show  us,  indeed,  how  poweriess  and 
feeble  are  all  human  eflforts,  when  contending  against  the  storms  and  tempests,  which  sweep 
with  resistless  violence  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  yet  the  vessel  was  so  near  the 
ahore,  that  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  poor  creatures  were  heard  through  that  bitter, 
dreadful  nighr,  till  towards  morning,  when  the  last  groan  died  away,  and  all  was  hushed  in 
death,  and  the  murmur  of  (he  raging  billows  was  all  the  sound  that  then  met  the  ear." 

Jamaica  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  Pop.  3,782. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  a  small  tribe  or  family  of  Indians,  who 
it  is  believed  dwelt  upon  the  shore  of  the  creek  putting  up  from 
the  bay  south  of  the  present  village  of  Jamaica,  and  called  the  "/a- 
maco"  tribe.  In  1G5C  some  individuals  from  Milford  united  with  a 
few  of  the  inhabitants  from  "Hempstead,  and  obtained  from  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  permission  to  settle  the  town.  A  more  formal  and 
extensive  patent  was  grad!ed  to  the  town  in  1600,  in  which  year  it 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Rusdorpe,  from  a  town  of  tliat 
name  in  Holland,  and  which  it  retained  until  the  conquest,  when  the 
present  appellation  was  adopted.  The  first  house  for  religious  wor- 
ship was  erected  in  1662,  and  the  town  by  a  public  vote  agreed  to 
give  the  Rev.  Zachariah  Walker,  as  their  minister,  a  salary  of  sixty 

Eounds  a  year,  payable  in  wheat  and  Indian  corn  at  current  prices ; 
e  was  accordingly  settled  here  in  1663. 
The  village  ofJamaica  is  a  beautiful  place.  It  is  located  upon  the 
Long  Island  railroad,  13  miles  from  New  York,  also  upon  the  great 
thoroughfare  frpm  Brooklyn  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  en- 
joys every  desirable  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Here  are  concentrated  the  different  roads  leading  to  Brook- 
lyn, Williamsburgh,  Rockaway,  Flushing,  Jericho,  and  Hempstead. 
This  village  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  north-riding  ol  York- 
shire, at  its  organization  in  1665 ;  and  so  continued  after  the  division 
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Central  part  of  Jamaica  Village,  Long  Island. 

of  Long  Island  into  counties  in  1083,  until  the  erection  of  the  court- 
house on  Hempstead  plains  in  1TS8.  The  offices  of  surrogate  and 
county  clerlt  are  stili  required  to  be  kept  here,  and  for  which  a  ami- 
able building  has  been  erected.  The  village  was  incorporated  April 
15,  1814,  and  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  buildings  and  popula- 
tion, till  it  now  contains  about  two  hundred  dwellings  and  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  has,  besides  the  academies,  live  places  for 
public  worship,  two  newspaper  printing  offices,  two  drug-stores,  eight 
drygoods  and  grocery  stores,  two  book  and  stationary  stores,  circu- 
lating library,  bindery,  three  carriage- makers,  blind  and  sash  manu- 
factory, cabinet-makrr,  locksmilh^ianolbrte  manufacturer,  and  many 
other  mechanics  and  artisans.  There  are  several  splendid  private 
residences  in  the  village  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  erected  by  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city,  who  find  it  both  convenient  and  agreeable.  Here 
is  the  depot  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  railroad  company,  with 
their  large  and  commodious  car-house,  engine-house,  and  machine- 
shops.  This  company  was  incorporated  April  25,  1832,  to  continue 
for  fifty  years,  with  a  capital  of  •300,000.  In  1 S36  it  was  leased  for 
a  term  of  years  to  the  Long  Island  railroad  company  at  an  annual 
rent,  and  has  since  been  under  the  direction  of  that  incorporation. 
The  latter  company  commenced  running  cars  upon  their  road  as  hi 
as  Ilicksville  on'the  1st  of  March,  1837,  from  which  time  it  has  been 
in  constant  operation. 

"  Urnea  Coart,  wheca  ihousuida  congregatB  at  BUtsd  pwiodi  to  witnm  tha  aporta  tt 
tho  lurf,  i»  lucBleij  npon  ibe  wrnem  limiu  of  ibo  ui*n.  Tbia  baauiiful  eoune  ii  ■  lew  bat 
over  a  mile  in  length,  on  i  perfeclly  level  nirjkce,  with  a  good  inck ;  and  ia  nniveiadlf 
eoTBilitrred  one  at  The  beat  in  the  United  Slates.  Better  lime  baa  been  rnrndt  upon  il,  and 
mare  rrequenil)',  than  an  any  olber  counc  in  itie  coutttry.  Connaeied  with  it  ii  ■  Jockajr 
Ciub  of  about  two  hundred   and  Afiy  memben,  who  cunlribule  uinully  twenty  doJIan 
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ica ;  being  a  match  race  of  four  mile  heata,  for  twenty  thonaand  doUan  aaide,  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  upon  their  reapectiTe  ehampiona.  Eclipse  and  ff'^'nn  and  which  wai 
won  in  three  heati  by  EdipHe.  The  time  waa  aa  followa :  firat  heat,  T  37"— eeeond  heat, 
T'  ^ and  the  third  heat,  8'  SU** ;  whole  time,  twenty-three  minutea  and  fifty  aeconda.** 


CoL.  Marutcb  Willktt 
bom  of  a  respectable  family  at 
Jamaica,  July  Slat,  (old  atylej 
1740.    He  commenced  hie  miti- 

«»-«««.  ^  tw.  Jif-u.«  iraute'.  Hr>t,^  ^  «•!?"  "  •  '^i«"»«.  « 

^  the  early  ago  of  17,  m  the 

FVench  war,  and  waa  with  Abercrombie  in  hn  unfortunate  expedition  against  Ticonderoga. 
He  was  also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.  In  1775,  he  served  aa  a  captain  under 
Montgomery,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  campaign  in  Canada.  In  November,  177S,  he 
received  the  commission  of  lieutenanLcolonel.  During  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix  in 
August,  1777,  by  St.  Leger  with  a  body  of  regulani,  Indians,  and  torics,  he  was  second  in 
eommand.  (See  p.  3G7.)  For  his  skill  and  bravery  on  this  occasion,  congreas  voted  him 
an  elegant  sword.  He  waa  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  38ih  of  June,  1788. 
From  .towards  the  close  of  1780,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  charge  of  the  troops  de. 
fending  the  northwestern  frontier  of  New  York.  While  on  this  duty  he  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Johnatown.  (See  p.  173.)  In  private  life,  he  was  one  oi  the  most  amiable  of 
men,  and  after  the  war,  held  several  civil  offices,  the  last  of  which  was  the  mayoraltj  of 
Kew  York.  He  died  universally  regretted  in  the  city  of  New  York,  August  3d,  1830,  in 
the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 


**  RuFUs  Kino,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britam,  graduated  at  Harvard  coU 
lege  in  1777.  In  1778,  he  was  an  aid  to  Sullivan  in  an  expedition  against  the  British  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  studied  law  with  Mr.  Parsons,  at  Newburyport,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1780.  He  was  a  representative  from  Newburyport  in  the  legislature.  In  1784, 
the  legislature  appointed  him  a  delegate  in  congreas.  In  1787,  he  was  selected  aa  a  dele- 
gate from  Masaachueetta  to  the  convention  call^  for  devising  a  constitution  for  the  United 
Slates.  He  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Massachusetts  for  adopting  the 
constitution.  Having  removed  to  New  York,  he  was  elected  a  senator  fix>m  that  state  in 
1789.  During  the  violent  discussions  respecting  the  British  treaty  in  1794,  he  co.4>pereted 
with  others  in  its  defence.  Of  the  paper  concerning  this  treaty,  with  the  signature  of  Ca. 
millus,  usually  ascribed  to  Gen.  Hamilton,  all  the  numbers  excepting  the  ten  first  were 
written  by  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  with  success  Mr.  Gallatin's  right  to  a 
Beat  in  the  senate.  In  1796,  be  was  appointed  by  Washington  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Great  Britain.  He  returned  to  America  in  1803.  In  May,  1806,  he  removed  permanently 
with  his  family  to  Jamaica.  In  1813,  he  was  again  chosen  a  senator  in  congress,  and 
although  personalty  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812  aa  impolitic,  yet  no  one  ex- 
hibited a  higher  degree  of  patriotism  in  supporting  it.  In  1816,  he  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  the  anti-administretion  party  for  governor  of  the  state.  In  1830,  he  was  re- 
elected  again  to  the  senate,  where  he  continued  until  1825.  In  1825,  be  was  again 
appointed  minister  to  England,  where  after  remaining  one  year  he  returned  to  the  United 
Stat&«.  He  died  April  27,  1827.  In  person,  Mr.  King  was  above  the  common  aize,  and 
Bomewhat  athletic ;  with  a  countenance,  manly,  dignified,  and  bespeaking  high  intelligence. 
His  manners  were  courteous,  his  disposition  aflfable,  and  his  conversation  and  writings  re. 
markable  for  conciseness  and  foree.** 


**  Thomas  Tkuxton,  whose  achievements  shed  lustre  on  the  infant  navy  of  this  country, 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  and  was  bom  at  Jamaica,  Feb.  17th,  1755." 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  made  the  choice  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor.  "  In  1775,  be  com. 
manded  s  vessel,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hii  depredations  on  British  conunerce  during 
the  revolution.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  commerce,  till  the  year  1794,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  frigate  Conatitution.  In  1799,  he  captured  the  French  frigate  L'Insur. 
genic ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  La  Vengeance.  On  the 
close  of  the  French  war  he  retired  fiom  the  navy,  and  died  at  Fhiladelphui  in  1^22,  in  hii 
67  th  year." 

Newtown,  originally  named  Middleburgh,  includes  Ricker^s  and 
two    other    islands    of  the  sound  opposite  the  town ;  distant  from 
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New  York  about  8  miles.  Pop.  5,054.  The  first  white  emigrants  of 
the  town  were  English,  who  came  here  in  1651.  They  were  allow- 
ed many  privileges  by  the  Dutch  appertaining  to  an  independent  com- 
munity. The  villajze  of  Newtown  is  situated  on  the  Flushing  turn- 
pike, 7  miles  from  Brooklyn.  It  contains  1  Dutch  Reformed,  1  Epis- 
copal, and  1  Presbyterian  church,  and  about  80  dwellings.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Ravenswood  are  the  valuable  farms  of  the  Corporation  of 
New  1  ork,  upon  which  buildings  have  been  constructed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  more  than  500  children,  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

••  The  first  church  wm  erected  in  the  prerant  vilttge  of  Newtown,  in  the  year  1670,  cm 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  William  Leverich,  (aometimea  apelled  Leveridge.)  He  bad  been 
the  first  Presbyterian  minister  of  Huntington,  and  was  likewise  one  of  the  original  pur- 
chatera  of  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay  in  1G53.  Mr.  Leverich  remained  here  till  his  death  in 
1693,  and  was  a  highly  useful  man,  being  well  acquainted  with  public  business,  and  distio. 
gutshed  for  great  industry  and  enterprise.  The  most  ancient  volume  of  records  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  this  town  is  prefaced  by  about  one  hundred  pages,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
this  gentleman,  but  in  abbreviated  characters ;  purporting  to  be  a  commentary  upon  a  por* 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  his  learning,  patience,  and  in. 
duatry.  He«s  chamcterized  by  Hubbard,  in  his  history  of  New  England,  as  *  an  able  and 
worthy  minister.*  Many  of  his  descendants  are  at  this  time  residents  of  the  town.*'  St. 
James*  Episcopal  church  in  this  town  was  built  in  1734,  and  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  has 
been  erected  here  for  more  than  a  century. 

Besides  Newtown  village,  there  are  several  other  smaller  settle- 
ments ;  none  of  which  are  of  much  note  except  Hallet's  Cove,  lately 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Astoria.  It  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  town,  and  is  eligibly  situated  on  East  river,  a  short 
distance  above  Black  well's  Island,  and  opposite  86th  street.  New 
York  city,  where  there  is  a  convenient  steam  ferry.  TWo  handsome 
churches  and  several  splendid  private  mansions  have  lately  been 
erected  here.  The  village  itself  is  compactly  built,  and  well  calcu- 
lated for  commercial  and  manufacturincr  purposes.  Of  this  remark- 
able spot,  the  tradition  is,  that  an  English  adventurer,  whose  name 
was  Hallet,  about  the  year  1640,  for  a  barrel  of  beef  and  a  few  trink- 
ets, purchased  from  the  Indians  this  tract  of  land.  Having  taken  to 
himself  in  marriage  a  sturdy  Dutch  lass,  they  settled  down  here,  and  in 
the  process  of  some  twenty  years,  by  their  united  exertions  became 
not  only  independent,  but  the  parents  of  a  numerous  race,  many  of 
whom  are  still  respectable  in  character  and  connections.  There  is 
here  an  extensive  manufactory  of  carpets,  chair  factory,  wool  card 
factory,  bellows  factory,  one  for  chemical  preparations,  and  several 

Gardens  and  nurseries  for  the  rearing  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
'he  celebrated  Hell  or  Hurl  gate  is  in  this  vicinity,  where  those, 
says  a  certain  writer,  who  love  to  witness  the  impetuous  stride  of 
angry  currents,  with  cravged  and  zigzag  courses  among  the  rocks, 
can  hardly  find  a  better  |Mace  for  full  gratification.  Vessels  are  some- 
times wrecked  at  this  spot.  During  the  revolution  the  English  frie- 
ate  Huzza,  in  attempting  to  pass  Hell  Gate  to  get  to  sea  by  the  sound, 
struck  a  rock,  soon  filled,  and  sunk  in  deep  water.  Under  an  impres- 
sion that  there  was  a  rich  militarv  chest  on  board,  unsuccessful  at* 
tempts  were  made  to  recover  the  treasure  by  means  of  diving  bells. 
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NoftTH  Hempstead,  the  county  town,  was  formed  from  Hempstead 
in  1784.  This  town  has  produced  several  eminent  men,  among 
whom  was  the  late  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
&c.,  in  Columbia  college.  He  was  bom  August  20, 1764,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 7,  1831.  Manhasset  is  the  name  lately  substituted  for  Cow 
Neck,  and  designates  a  rich  and  fertile  tract  in  this  town.  Sit- 
uated on  this  tract,  on  the  North  Hempstead  turnpike,  is  a  small  cluster 
of  buildings,  consisting  of  three  houses  of  public  worship,  a  tavern, 
academy,  and  a  few  private  dwellings.  At  the  most  northerly  part 
of  Manhasset  is  the  Sands'  point  lightliouse,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
formerly  was  the  celebrated  KidiTs  Rock^  near  which  it  is  generally 
believed  that  notorious  freebooter  made  valuable  deposits.  During 
the  revolution  bands  of  marauders  were  accustomed  to  land  upon 
these  shores  in  the  night,  and  rob  and  cruelly  treat  the  inhabitants. 
In  one  instance  a  ]\lr.  Jar  vis,  aided  by  an  old  lady  living  in  tlie  same 
house,  succeeded  in  beating  off  one  of  these  gangs,  killing  and  wound- 
ing several  of  tlie  assailants.  Three  miles  easterly  of  the  Manhasset 
churches,  beautifully  located  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  thej^illa^  of 
Hempstead  Harbor,  containing  about  40  dwellings.  North  Hemp- 
stead and  Lakeville  are  small  settlements;  at  the  former  are  the 
county  buildings.  The  first  paper-mill  erected  in  the  state  was  es- 
tablished here  about  a  century  since  by  Andrew  Onderdonk,  ances- 
tor of  Bishop  Onderdonk  of  the  Episcopal  church.     Pop.  3,891. 

Oyster  Bay  embraces  a  larger  extent  of  territory  than  any  other 
town  in  the  county,  and  includes  Lloyds  Neck  or  Queens  village,  and 
Hog  island.  Pop.  5,864.  In  1640,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
persons  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  form  a  settlement  upon  the  present  site 
of  the  village  of  Oyster  Bay ;  but  meeting  with  opposition  from  the 
Dutch,  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1653,  by  the  English,  on  the  site  of  this  villa/ 
Oyster  Bay  village,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  is  28  miles  ^ 
from  New  York  and  contains  about  350  inhabitants.  On  the  high 
ground,  near  the  Baptist  church,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification 
erected  during  the  revolution,  to  prevent  any  hostile  American  force 
from  entering  the  bay. 

In  the  year  1660,  Mary  Wright,  a  very  poor  and  ignorant  woman  of  Oyster  Bay  was  sus- 
pected of  having  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  author  of  evil.  She  was  arrested,  but  as 
there  existed  no  tribunal  here  which  the  people  considered  competent  to  try  her  case,  she 
was  sent  to  Massachusetts,  to  stand  her  trial  for  wiiekcraft.  She  was  acquitted  aS  this 
crime,  but  nevertheless  was  convicted  oi  being  a  Quaker,  and  sentenced  to  be  banished 
out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

The  first  Baptist  church  in  this  village  was  erected  in  1724,  and  still  remains  a  curious 
relic  of  that  age.  It  is  about  30  feet  square,  with  a  quadrangular  pointed  roof,  and  no 
longer  used  *^for  lodging  folk  diopoaed  to  oleep;**  having  lately  been  converted  into  a 
ttable.  The  present  church  was  built  in  1801.  Glen  Cove  is  a  considerable  village  on  the 
east  side  of  Hempstead  harbor.  The  Dutch  church  at  Wolver  Hullo w  was  built  in  1733, 
and  having  stood  just  100  yesrs,  was  followed  by  the  present  church  in  1832.  The  village 
of  Jericho  contains  about  350  inhabitants.  The  Friends  meeting-house  was  first  erccied 
at  this  place  in  1689,  at  which  time  several  families  of  Friends  took,  up  their  residence  here, 
•nd  soon  after  on  the  neighboring  lands  about  Westbury.  This  place  was  for  a  considerable 
period  the  residence  of  EUiaa  Hicks,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Hicksite  Quakers,  so  called 
V  dittinciioa  from  the  octhodoiFrieiida;  he  aetded  ben  in  1771,  and  died  in  1630.   He 
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born  in  the  town  of  North  Hempstead,  (m  the  19th  of  Mirch,  1748.  Hie  education  waa 
extremely  limited.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.  He  began  bis 
public  labors  in  the  society  of  Friends  in  1795,  and  travelled  at  different  periods  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  province  of  Canada,  It 
is  aupposed  that  during  his  public  ministry  he  travelled  over  10,000  miles,  and  that  he  pro. 
flounced  at  least  1,000  public  discourses.  He  likewise  found  time  to  write  and  publish 
much  upon  religious  subjects,  upon  war  and  the  practice  of  negro  alavery.  **  He  was  a 
person  of  rough  exterior,  but  of  vigorous  intellect ;  and  making  no  pretensions  to  elegance 
of  style,  he  reasoned  with  much  force,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  everyday  eommou 
sense,  rather  than  the  imagination  of  his  auditors." 

Norwich  is  a  small  village,  3  miles  S.  of  Oyster  Bay.  Hicks- 
ville,  2  miles  S.  of  Jericho,  is  located  upon  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  plains  at  the  present  termination  of  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road. In  the  vicinity  of  Bethpage  is  Fort  Neck,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  two  old  Indian  forts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  very 
conspicuous.  The  villaffe  of  Cold  Spring  is  situated  at  the  head  and 
upon  both  sides  of  Cold  Spring  harbor,  and  partly  in  the  town  of 
Huntington.  It  contains  about  500  inhabitants  and  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  is  possessed  likewise  of  consider- 
able shipping. 

In  May,  1779,  Maj.  Gen.  SilUman,  superintendent  of  the  coast  of  Fairfield,  in  Connect!, 
cur,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  night,  by  a  party  of  refugeea  who  crossed  over  the  sound 
from  Lloyds  Neck  in  a  whole  boat.  The  boat  returned  here  with  their  prisoner,  and  he  was 
soon  after  conveyed  to  New  York.  At  that  time  there  waa  no  prisoner  in  possession  of 
the  Americans  whom  the  British  would  accept  for  the  general.  After  some  consideration 
it  was  determined  to  procure  one.  The  person  selected  was  Hon.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Fort 
Neck,  Long  Island,  at  that  time  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  province  of  New 
York.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November,  he  was  captured  by  a  party  of  volunteeis 
under  Capt.  Hawley,  who  had  crossed  over  the  sound  for  the  purpose.  The  judge  was 
conveyed  to  Connecticut,  and  became  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Mra.  Silliman ;  and  during 
the  several  days  that  he  remained  in-  her  house,  she  used  every  means  in  her  power  to  roak« 
his  situation  agreeable.  But  although  few  ladies  could  contribute  more  effectually  to  this 
purpose,  the  judge  wss  distant,  reserved,  and  sullen.  An  ezchsnge  was  effected  sometime 
afterward.  The  grave  of  Capt.  John  Underbill,  who  was  so  celebrated  in  the  Indian  wan 
m  New  England,  is  in  this  town.  He  lived  here  for  a  number  of  years,  and  died  upon  his 
farm  in  1679: 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY. 

Rensselaer  county  was  taken  from  Albany  in  1 791.  Greatest 
length  30,  greatest  breadth  22  miles ;  centrally  distant  from  New 
York  N.  156,  and  from  Albany  E.  10  miles.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  county  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  in  some  places  rather  moun- 
tainous and  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  The  central  and  west- 
em  part  is  diversified  with  hills,  and  a  gently  undulating  surface.  It 
has  extensive  valleys  and  flats  of  alluvion,  with  a  warm  rich  soil ; 
and  the  uplands  have  an  easy  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  There  are  an  abundance  of  mill  sites,  and  the 
numerous  streams  irrigate  every  portion  of  the  county.  This  county 
had  partial  settlements  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  and  hii 
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long  sustained  a  rery  considerable  population.  The  whole  of  the 
county,  except  the  towns  of  8chaghticoke,  Pittstown,  Hoosick,  aud 
north  part  ot  Lansingburg  and  part  of  Troy,  is  comprised  within  the 
Rensselaer wyck  patent,  leased  under  the  ordinary  rent,  in  farms,  at 
ten  bushels  of  wheat  the  hundred  acres.  The  county  contains  IS 
towns  and  the  city  of  Troy.     Pop.  60,303. 

Beblih,  taken  from  Petersburg,  Stephentown,  and  Schodack,  in 
1806 ;  centrally  distant  from  Albany  and  Troy  E.  80  miles.  Pop. 
1,704.  A  few  German  families  settled  in  "  the  Hollow,"  about  1704. 
Berlin  and  Berlin  Centre  are  small  villages. 

Bbunswick,  taken  from  Troy  in  1807  ;  from  Albany  NE.  12  miles. 
Fop.  3,051.     Ramerlon  and  Millviile  are  small  villages. 

GsAPT ON,  taken  from  Troy  and  Petersburg  in  1807;  from  Troy 
E.  14  miles.     Pop.  S,010.     Patroons  Mills  is  a  smalt  village. 

Gbeenbubh,  taken  from  Rensselaerwyck  in  1703  and  1795.  Pop. 
8,701.  Bath,  DefriestvilJe,  and  Wynaots  Kill,  are  small  settlemeDta. 
Greenbush  village,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  Albany,  was 
incorporated  in  1815,  and  has  about  100  dwellings. 


Remains  of  the  Barracks  at  Oreenbuth,  1840. 

The  United  States  cantonment,  now  in  ruins,  was  erected  here 
during  the  late  war,  on  a  commanding  eminence  2  miles  SSE.  of 
Albany.  It  consisted  of  very  extensive  wooden  barracks  for  soldiers. 
officers'  quarters,  &c.,  &c..  calculated  for  the  accommodation  in 
winter  quarters  of  5,000  men. 

The  annexed  account  of  the  execution  of  a  deserter  at  this  place 
during  the  late  war,  was  written  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army.     It  is  shockingly  minute  in  its  details. 

"  In  1SI4,  I  WBB  Btniioned  with  i  deUchin*nt  of  United  *Stitea  tnx^  at  Grvrnbnrii,  in 
tha  aiBie  of  New  York.  One  morning  Kvcral  pritoneni,  conlined  in  ihc  proToM  fninl- 
houae,  were  broughl  out  to  hear  ihe  Hnienca  whirb  a  coun-martiBl  had  annexed  to  ibdr 
delinquenciei  read  on  parade.  Tbeir  appearance  indicated  thai  their  lot  had  alreadj'  beta 
■ufficiently  hard.  Some  ware  marJu  oi  lung  confinement,  and  on  all,  the  leveiity  of  (ha 
(iiiaon-huuae  had  cnaiatnped  ila  imprenion.  Thef  looked  dejected  tt  this  public  eipoKOe, 
and  anxioiu  to  team  their  fate.  I  hid  never  seen  the  faea  of  any  oT  them  bafore,  and  only 
knew  that  a  hngla  una  of  (bem  had  been  idiudged  to  death.  Soon  aa  their  ntmM  wen 
Billed  and  (hair  taxewim  MiunuMed,  I  diMwnedbr  ha  f»y  and  ecMom  the  iiiiiimHi 
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man  on  whom  that  sentence  was  to  fall ;  a  man  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  fulneai  of 
health  and  vigor. 

**  Prompted  by  feelings  of  sympathy,  I  called  next  morning  to  see  him  in  prison.  Then, 
chained  by  ihe  leg  to  the  beam  of  the  guard-house,  he  was  reading  the  bible,  trying  to  pre. 
pare  himself,  as  he  said,  for  tlie  fatal  hour.  I  learned  from  him  the  circumstances  of  faii 
case.  He  was  the  father  of  a  family  ;  having  a  wife  and  three  young  children,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  camp.  His  crime  was  desertion,  of  which  he  had  been  three 
times  guilty.  His  only  object  in  leaving  the  camp,  in  the  last  instance,  was  to  visit  his  wife 
and  children.  Having  seen  that  all  was  well  with  them,  it  was  his  intention  to  return.  But 
whatever  was  his  intenMon,  he  was  a  deserter,  and  as  such  taken  and  brought  into  the 
camp;  manacled,  and  under  the  guard  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  time  between  the  sen. 
tence  and  its  execution  was  brief;  the  authority  in  whom  alone  was  vested  the  power  of 
reprieve  or  pardon,  distant.  Thus  he  had  no  hope,  and  only  requested  the  attendance  of  a 
minintcr  of  the  goppel,  and  ptTniission  to  see  his  wife  and  children.  The  Unt  part  of  hie 
request  wa6  granted,  but  whether  he  was  pennilled  or  not  to  see  his  family,  I  do  not  now 
remember. 

^  Dreading  the  hour  of  his  execution,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid  being  present  at  the 
scene.  But  the  commander  of  the  post.  Col.  L— — ,  sent  uie  an  express  order  to  attend, 
that  agreeably  to  the  usages  of  the  army  I  might,  in  my  official  capucily  of  surgeon,  aee 
the  sentence  fully  executed. 

**  The  poor  fellow  was  ukcn  from  the  guard-house  to  be  escorted  to  the  fatal  spot.  Be> 
fore  him  was  his  coffin ;  a  box  of  rough  pine  boards — borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men. 
The  prisoner  stood  with  his  arms  pinioned,  between  two  clergymen ;  a  white  cotton  gown, 
or  Winding-sheet,  reached  to  his  fceU  It  was  trimmed  with  black,  and  had  attached  to  it 
over  the  place  of  the  real  heart,  the  black  image  of  a  heart;  the  mark  at  which  the  execu- 
tioners were  to  aim.  On  his  head  was  a  cap  of  white,  also  trimmed  with  black.  His  couiu 
tenance  was  blanched  to  the  hue  of  his  winding^hcet,  and  his  frame  trembled  with  agony. 
He  seemed  resolved,  however,  to  suffer  like  a  soldier.  Behind  him  were  a  number  of  prison- 
era,  confined  for  various  otfeuccs ;  next  to  them  was  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers,  with  fij|!bd 
bayonets  and  loaded  muskets.     My  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  whole. 

"  Our  procession  thus  formed,  and  with  much  feeUng  and  in  low  voices  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  we  moved  forward  with  slow  and  measured  steps  to  the  tone  of  the  death  marek^ 
(Roalin  Castle,)  played  with  muffled  drums  and  mourning  fifes.  The  scene  was  solemn 
beyond  the  powers  of  description.  A  man  in  the  vigor  of  life  walking  to  his  grave ;  to  the 
tune  of  his  own  death.march,  clothed  in  his  burial  robes,  surrounded  by  friends  assembled 
to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  of  aficcrion,  and  to  weep  over  him  in  the  lost  sad  hour :  no, 
not  by  these,  but  by  sddiera  with  bristling  bayonets  and  loaded  muskets,  urged  by  stem 
command  to  do  the  violence  of  death  to  a  fellow.«oldier ;  as  he  sur\-eys  the  nmliitude,  he 
beholds  no  look  of  tenderness,  no  tear  of  sensibility ;  he  hears  no  plaint  of  grief;  all,  all  is 
stem  as  the  iron  rigor  of  the  law  which  decrees  his  death. 

"  .  .  . .  Amid  reflections  like  these,  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  a  large  open 
field,  in  whose  centre  a  heap  of  earth,  freshly  thrown  up,  marked  the  spot  of  the  deserter's 
grave.  On  this  field  the  whole  force  then  at  the  cantonment,  amounting  to  many  hundred 
men,  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  the  side  beyond  tlie  grave  vacant. 
The  executionere,  eight  in  number,  had  been  drawn  by  lot.  No  soldier  would  volunteer 
for  such  a  duty.  Their  muskets  had  been  charged  by  the  officer  of  the  day ;  seven  of  them 
with  ball,  the  eighth  with  powder  alone.  Thus  prepared  they  were  placed  together,  and 
each  executioner  takes  his  choice.  Thus  each  may  believe  tiiat  he  has  the  blank  cartridge, 
and  therefore  has  no  hand  in  the  death  of  his  brother  soldier ;  striking  indications  of  the 
nature  of  the  service. 

"  The  coffin  was  placed  parallel  with  the  grave,  and  about  two  feet  distant.  ,  In  the 
intervening  space  the  prisoner  was  directed  to  stand.  He  desired  penniasion  to  say  a  word 
to  his  fellow-soldiera ;  and  thus  standing  between  his  coffin  and  his  grave,  warned  them 
against  desertion,  continuing  to  speak  until  the  officer  on  doty,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand, 
announced  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  *  Two  o'clock,  your  last  moment  is  at  hand ;  you  murt 
kneel  upon  your  coffin.'  This  done,  the  officer  drew  down  the  white  cap,  so  as  to  cover 
the  eyes  and  m«)st  of  the  face  of  the  prisoner — still  continuing  to  speak  in  a  hurried,  loud, 
and  agitated  voice.  The  kneeling  was  the  signal  for  the  cxecutionera  to  advance.  They 
had  l»cfore,  to  avoid  being  distinguished  by  the  prisoner,  stood  intermingled  with  the  ^oldiem 
who  formed  the  line.  They  now  came  fon%'ard,  marching  abreast,  and  took  their  stand  a 
little  to  the  left,  about  two  rods  distant  from  their  Uving  mark.  The  officer  raised  his 
sword.  At  this  signal,  the  executioners  took  aim.  He  then  gave  a  blow  on  a  drum  which 
was  at  hand ;  die  executioners  all  fired  at  the  same  instant.  The  miserable  man,  with  a 
horrid  scream,  leaped  from  the  earUi,  and  fell  between  his  coffin  and  his  grave.    The  ser- 

so 
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geant  of  the  guard,  a  moment  after,  shot  him  tfaroogfa  the  head  with  a  modctt  werred  fa 
this  porpoee  in  case  the  executioners  failed  to  produce  instant  death.  The  seigeant,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  held  the  muzzle  of  his  musket  near  the  head ;  so  near  that  the  eap 
took  fire ;  and  there  the  body  lay  upon  the  face ;  the  head  emitting  the  mingled  fumes  ojf 
burning  cotton  and  burning  hair.  O  war,  dreadiful  even  in  thy  tenderness ;  horrible  even 
in  thy  compsssion ! 

**  I  was  desired  to  perform  my  part  of  the  ceremony ;  and  placing  my  hand  where  just 
before  the  pulse  beat  full,  and  the  life  flowed  warm,  and  finding  no  symptom  of  either,  I 
affirmed,  he  is  dead.  The  line  then  marched  by  the  body,  ss  it  lay  upon  the  earth,  the 
bead  still  smoking ;  that  every  man  might  behold  for  himself  the  fate  of  a  deserter. 

**  Thut)  far,  all  had  been  dreadful  indeed,  but  solemn,  as  it  became  the  sending  of  a  spirit 
to  its  dread  account ;  but  now  the  scene  changes.  The  whole  band  struck  up,  and  with 
uncommon  animation,  our  national  air,  (Yankee  Doodle,)  and  to  its  lively  measures  we 
were  hurried  back  to  our  parade  ground.  Having  been  dismissed,  the  commander  of  the 
post  sent  an  invitation  to  all  the  officers  to  meet  at  his  quarters,  whither  we  repaired,  and 
were  treated  to  a  glass  of  gin  and  water.  Thus  this  melancholy  tragedy  ended  in  what 
■eemed  little  better  than  a  farce ;  a  fair  specimen,  the  former  of  the  dread  seventy— the 
btter  of  the  moral  sensibilities  which  prevail  in  the  camp,** 

HoosicK  was  originally  organized  as  part  of  Albany  county.  Pop. 
8,540.  Hoosick  Falls,  24  mues  NE.  of  Troy,  is  a  manufacturing  vil- 
lage, containing  about  70  or  100  dwellings.  The  Hoosick  river  here 
falls  40  feet  Buskirk's  bridge,  which  is  partly  in  Washington 
county,  Barker's  Mills,  and  Macnamara,  or  North  Hoosick,  are  small 
villages. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  town  a  portion  of  the  battle  of  Bennington 
was  fought,  August  16th,  1777. 

The  progress  of  Burgoyne  thoroughly  alarmed  the  American 
states,  it  being  well  known  that  the  American  forces  under  Gen. 
Schuyler  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Albany,  when- 
ever it  was  reached  by  the  enemy.  Instead  of  thinking  of  submission, 
the  Americans  met  this  alarming  crisis  with  firmness  and  resolution, 
and  great  exertions  were  made  to  reinforce  the  army.  Gen.  Lincoln 
was  directed  to  raise  and  take  the  command  of  the  New  England 
militia.  Gen.  Arnold,  and  Col.  Morgan  with  his  riflemen,  were  de- 
tached to  the  northern  army,  and  congress  elected  Gen.  Gates  as 
commander. 

**  W^hile  the  American  army  was  thus  sssuming  s  mure  rr^spectable  appearance.  Gen. 
Bun;oyne  was  making  very  t^hpw  sdvsnces  towards  Albany.  From  the  28!h  of  July  to  the 
15th  of  AuguDt,  (1777,)  the  British  army  wss  continually  employed  in  bringing  forward 
batieauXf  pruvi^ionSf  and  ammunition  from  Fort  George,  to  the  first  navigable  part  of  Hud. 
son's  nver ;  a  distance  of  not  more  than  18  miles.  The  labor  was  excessive,  the  Europe, 
ans  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  performing  it  to  advantage,  and  the 
effect  wsH  in  no  degree  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  labor  and  tune.  With  all  the  efforts 
that  Burgoyne  cjuld  make,  encumbered  with  his  artillery  and  baggage,  his  lebora  were 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  army  with  provisions  for  its  daily  consumption, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  necessary  magazines.  And  after  his  utmost  exertiona  for  IS 
days,  there  were  not  above  4  days'  provisions  in  the  store,  nor  above  10  batteauz  in  Had- 
son's  river. 

**  In  such  circumstances  the  British  general  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  proenrs 
sufficient  supplies  of  provision  by  the  way  of  Fort  Greorge,  and  determined  to  repleniih  his 
own  magazines  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  Americans.  Havii^  received  infbrmatioB 
that  a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  laid  up  at  Bennington,  and  guarded  only  by  the  militia, 
be  formed  the  design  of  surprising  that  place ;  and  was  made  to  believe  that  as  soon  as  a 
detachment  of  the  royal  army  should  appear  in  that  quarter,  it  would  receive  effectual  ss. 
aistance  fi'om  a  large  body  of  loyalists,  who  only  waited  for  the  appearance  of  a  support, 
and  would  in  that  event  oome  forwsid  and  aid  the  royal  cause.  Full  of  these  ezpeetatioiis, 
ha  detached  Col.  Baum,  a  Gannan  officer,  with  a  select  bodjr  of  troops,  to  aurpriae  the 
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plaoe.  His  forM  eonnated  of  about  500  ra^ulAr  troops,  boiim  Cuiftdtana,  and  more  than 
100  Indians,  with  tno  light  pieces  of  artilleiy.  To  facilitate  their  operations,  and  to  ba 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  success  ol*  the  detachment,  the  ro3ral  army  moved  along  the 
esst  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  and  encamped  neariy  opposite  to  Saratoga ;  having  at  the  sama 
time  thrown  a  bridge  of  rafts  over  the  river,  by  which  the  army  passed  to  that  place.  With 
a  view  to  support  Baum,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  Lieut.  Col.  Breyman's  corps,  coo* 
sisting  of  the  Brunswick  grenadiers,  light  infantry  and  chaaseurs,  were  poeted  at  BattenkilL 

**  Gen.  Stark  having  received  information  that  a  party  of  Indians  were  at  Cambridge, 
sent  Lieut.  Col.  Greg,  on  August  the  13th,  with  a  pany  of  200  men  to  stop  their  progren. 
Towards  night  he  was  informed  by  express,  that  a  laige  body  of  regulars  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  Indians,  and  advancing  towards  Bennington.  On  thia  intelligence,  Stark  drew  to. 
gether  his  brigade,  and  the  militia  that  were  at  handj  and  sent  on  to  Manchester  to  CoL 
Warner  to  bring  on  his  regiment ;  he  sent  expresses  ot  the  same  time  to  the  neighboriqg 
militia,  to  join  him  with  the  utmost  speed.  On  the  meaning  of  the  14th,  he  marched  wiiE 
his  u-oops,  and  at  the  distance  of  7  miles  he  met  Greg  on  the  retreat,  and  the  enemy  withia 
a  mile  of  him.  Stark  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle ;  but  the  enemy  coming  in  aight, 
halted  upon  a  very  advantageous  piece  of  ground.  Bsum  perceived  the  Americans  wan 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  his  present  force,  and  sent  an  express  to  Burgoyne  with  an 
account  of  his  situation,  and  to  have  Breyman  march  immediately  to  support  him.  In  tha 
mean  time  small  parties  of  the  Americans  kept  up  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  killed  and 
wounded  30  of  them,  with  two  of  their  Indian  chiefs,  without  any  loss  to  themselves.  Tha 
ground  the  Americans  had  taken  was  unfavorable  for  a  general  action,  and  Stark  retreated 
about  a  mile  and  encamped.  A  council  q{  war  was  held,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  two 
detachments  upon  the  euemy's  rear,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops  should  make  an  attack 
upon  their  front.  The  next  day  the  weather  was  rainy,  and  though  it  prevented  a  general 
action,  there  were  fre<)uent  skirmishings  in  small  parties,  which  proved  favorable  and  en- 
couraging to  the  Americans. 

**  On  August  the  16th,  in  the  morning.  Stark  was  joined  by  Col.  Symonds  and  a  body 
of  militia  from  Berkshire,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  enemy,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  concerted.  Col.  Baimi  in  the  mean  time  had  entrenched,  on  an  advantageous 
piece  of  ground  near  St.  Koicks  mills,  on  a  branch  of  Hoosick  river,  and  rendered  his  post 
as  strong  as  his  circumstances  and  aituation  would  admit.  Col.  Nichols  was  detached  with 
900  men  to  the  rear  of  his  left.  Col.  Herrick,  with  300  men  to  the  rear  of  his  right ;  both 
were  to  join  and  then  make  the  attack.  Cols.  Hubbard  and  Stickney,  with  200  more,  were 
ordered  on  the  right,  and  100  were  advanced  towards  the  front  to  draw  the  attention  of  tha 
enemy  that  way.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  troops  had  taken  their  situation,  and 
were  ready  to  commence  the  action.  While  Nichols  and  Herrick  were  bringing  thair 
troops  together,  the  Indians  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  pushed  off  between  the  two 
corps ;  but  received  a  fire  as  they  were  passing,  by  which  three  of  them  were  killed,  and 
two  wounded.  Nichols  then  began  the  attack,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  other  divisions ; 
those  in  the  front  immediately  advanced,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  action  became  generaL 
It  lastj^d  about  two  hours,  and  was  like  one  continued  peal  of  thunder.  Baum  made  a 
brave  defence ;  and  the  German  dragoons,  after  they  had  expended  their  ammunition,  lad 
by  their  colonel,,charged  with  their  swords,  but  they  were  soon  overpowered.  Their  worka 
were  carried  on  all  aides,  their  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken.  Col.  Baum  himself  Mraa 
mortally  wouaded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  men,  except  a  few  who  had  escsped  into 
tha  woods,  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Having  completed  the  business  by  taking 
the  whole  party,  the  mihtia  began  to  disperse,  and  look  out  for  plunder.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  Stark  received  information  that  a  large  reinforcement  was  on  their  march,  and 
within  two  miles  of  him.  Fortunately  at  that  moment  Col.  Warner  came  up  with  his  regi. 
ment  from  Manchester.  This  brave  and  experienced  officer  commanded  a  regiment  of 
continental  u-oops,  which  had  been  raised  in  Vermont  Mortified  that  he  had  not  been  in 
the  former  engagement,  he  instantly  led  on  his  men  agsinst  Breyman,  and  began  the  second 
engagement.  Stark  collected  the  militia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pushed  on  to  his  assist, 
ance.  The  action  became  general,  and  the  battle  continued  obaiinate  on  both  sides  tili 
sunset,  when  the  Germans  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  were  pursued  till  dark.  They 
left  their  two  fiekUpieces  behind,  and  a  considerable  number  were  made  prisoners.  Th^ 
retreated  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  improving  the  advantages  of^  the  evening  and 
night,  to  which  alone  their  escape  was  ascribed. 

'*  In  these  actions  the  Americans  took  4  brass  field.pieoes,  12  brass  drums,  250  dragoon 
swords,  4  anmiunition  wagons,  and  about  700  prisoners,  with  their  arms  and  accoutra. 
meats ; — 207  men  were  found  dead  upon  the  spot,  the  numbers  of  wounded  were  unknown. 
Tha  loss  of  the  Americana  waa  but  amall ;  30  waca  slain,  and  about  40  ware  wounded.** 


LANsiKGBuitG  WHS  taken  from  Troy  and  Brunswick  in  1807,  after- 
ward enlarged  by  a  portion  froiu  Schaghticoke.  l*op.  3,330.  Spei- 
eletowD  and  Batcsluwn  are  small  rillafreg,  the  former  3  miles  \. 
from  Lnnsingldir;;  villuijc.  and  the  latter  1  mile  S.  The  annexed 
engraving  is  Tnun  a  view  titken  near  (he  bridjre,  a  short  distance 
above  the  villiise,  connecting  it  with  Waterford.  In  tlie  extreme 
distance  on  the  right,  the  bridge  over  the  Hudson  at  Troy  is  visible. 


•f  Laiuhi^hui 


Lansinghurg  was  incorporated  in  1801.  It  is  beaiiltfuUy  situated 
on  the  Iludsoii,  3  miles  X.  of  Troy,  9  X.  from  Albany,  and  1  S.  from 
Waterford.  Formerly  it  was  called  the  "  Xcw  City,"*  and  the  ra- 
piditv  of  its  ^r"^^■th  at  that  time  excited  wonder.*  The  village  is 
reguiarly  laid  imt  with  capacious  strrols  in  squares  of  400  by  260 
feet,  and  is  a  place  of  cousidcrable  inanufacturinij  and  commercial 
business.  There  is  here  1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Episeo|Kil. 
and  1  l.'ni  versa)  ist  church,  an  academy  in  high  repute,  2  printing 
offices,  a  hank,  many  mercantile  stores,  itc.  and  about  400  houses. 
Three  of  the  .sprouts  of  the  Mohawk  enter  the  Hudson  opposite  the 
village,  and  the  Cahoos  Falls  are  often  distinctly  hoard  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night. 

XAHfAr,  originally  named  Phillpstown,  and  taken  from  Petersburg, 
Stephent.iwn.  and  Schodack,  in  1806.     Pop.  3,237.     Xassau,  lU 


•  This  w.is  the  time  of  the  revoluiioiwiy  pcriud  in  Fnnce.  Mr.  A  Reed,  of  Earn  Wind- 
■or,  Conn.,  rutnmpnnd  teaching  a  •cbool  in  ihia  vittiite  in  1T93,  md  coniinued  it  fiir  Ere 
ytif.  Hi-  -fWes  that  aboiii  ihe  time  Louis  XVI.  Ihe  Frvnch  king  was  brbeaded,  in  1793, 
wliraC,  whirh  had  preriouvly  bfcn  Bold  in  llii^  village  in  Ihe  early  part  uf  the  winter  fur  Ta 
cent'',  nNC  Ui  (hht  dollar*  a  hoahel.  On  the  opening  of  the  river  in  ibe  apriDg,  the  price 
iblt  bsrk  Id  9i.T3.  Mt.  Retd  laugfal  H.-lioot  in  a  gambrel.raof  buiJding ,  which  waa  nard 
aa  the  lin't  niei'tingJiouse.  in  the  place.  The  lowar  atory  waa  divided  by  ■  awing  partition. 
While  Mr.  R.  wan  here,  (he  Ret.  Dr.  Lee,  of  Conneedeut,  taught  the  languagaa  in  a  ehaat- 
Ixr  above.  At  thii  period  the  miniater  of  the  place  waa  ihc  Re*.  Jooaa  Coe,  who  pnaclk 
cd  aJlerDBtclr  at  LacsncboTg  and  Troy. 
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miles  SE.  of  Albany,  and  East  Nassau  16,  are  considerable  villaget. 
Brainards  Bridge,  Alps,  and  Hoags  Comers,  are  names  of  post- 
offices. 

Petersburg,  taken  from  Stephentown  in  1791.  Pop.  1,901.  Rens- 
selaers  Mills,  20  miles  E.  of  Troy,  and  Petersburg  Comers  27,  are 
small  villages. 

PiTTSTowN,  organized  in  1788.  The  first  settlements  were  com- 
menced here  in  1650.  Pop.  3,785.  Pittstown  13,  Tomhenick  18 
JNE.,  Johnson ville  19,  and  Shermans  Mills  13  miles  from  Troy,  are 
small  villages. 

Sandlake,  taken  from  Greenbiish  and  Berlin  in  1812.  Pop.  4,805. 
Po(»stonkill  8  miles  SE.,  Rensselaer  12,  Smid  Lake  10,  Ulines  7  miles 
from  Troy,  are  small  villages. 

ScHAciHTicoKE  was  orgauizod  in  1788.  Pop.  3,380.  About  the 
year  1600,  some  Dutch  and  German  fjunilies  settled  on  the  rich  allu- 
vial lands  of  this  town,  then  occupied  by  a  clan  of  the  Mohawk  In- 
dians. Schaghticoke  Point,  on  the  Hoosick  river,  13  miles  NE.  from 
Troy,  is  a  large  manufacturing  village  having  about  150  dwellings. 
TheValley  village,  on  both  sides  of  the  Hoosick,  and  partly  in  Pitta- 
town,  has  about  45  dwellings. 

ScHODACK,  taken  from  Kensselaerwyck  in  1795.  Pop.  4,125. 
Schodack  Landing  9  miles  below  Albany,  Schodack  Centre  7  miles 
SE.  from  Albany,  Castleton,  and  South  Schodack,  are  small  settle- 
ments. 

Stephentown,  so  called  from  the  Christian  name  of  the  late  pa- 
troon,  was  organized  in  1788.  Pop.  2,753.  Stephentown  Hollow  or 
Centre,  21  miles  SE,  from  Troy,  North  Stephentown  20,  and  South 
Stephentown  24,  are  small  villages. 

Troy  city,  seat  of  justice  for  tlie  county,  lies  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson,  6  miles  nortli  of  Albany,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  valleys.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  its  pres- 
ent site  was  visited  by  Hudson,  the  first  navigator  of  Hudson  river, 
in  1609.  In  the  record  of  his  voyage,  it  is  stated  he  "went  sounding 
his  way  above  the  highlands,  till  at  last  the  Crescent,  (tho  ship  in  which 
he  made  his  voyage,)  had  sailed  beyond  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  a 
boat  had  advanced  a  little  beyond  Albany."  Probably  this  boat  as- 
cended to  the  rifts  which  lay  at  the  northerly  part  of  the  city,  where 
the  ordinary  tides  spent  their  force,  and  the  navigation  was  inter- 
rupted. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  Hudson's  voyage,  the  territory  now 
comprising  the  site  of  Troy,  (although  within  the  limits  of  the  grant 
made  to  the  patroon,)  probably  remained  part  of  the  hunting  ground 
of  the  Mohawk  Indians.  In  1720,  a  grant  of  490  acres,  extending 
along  the  Hudson  between  the  Poestenkill  and  Meadow  creek, 
comprehending  the  original  allotments  on  which  the  city  was  erected, 
was  made  in  fee  by  the  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Kensselaerwyck 
to  Derick  Van  Derheyden,  at  the  small  rent  of  three  bushels  and  three 
pecks  of  wheat  and  four  fat  fowls  annually.  From  the  date  of  the 
grant,  and  possibly  from  a  period  a  little  earliert  this  plain  and  the 
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first  range  of  hills  adjoining,  was  possessed  by  the  grantee  and  his 
descendants,  and  small  portions  of  it  cultivated  as  a  faroL* 

After  the  revolution,  emigrants  from  New  England,  seeing  the  ad- 
vantageous situation  of  Van  Derheyden,  as  it  was  then  called,  in- 
duced the  proprietors  to  lay  it  out  into  town  lots.  At  this  period 
Lansingburg,  then  called  the  **  New  City,**  was  a  village  of  considera- 
ble size  and  commercial  importance ;  the  city  of  Albany  lay  a  few 
miles  to  the  south,  and  had  lor  many  generations  been  the  centre  of 
trade  for  the  entire  country  around.  These  circumstances  at  the 
first  appeared  unpropitious  to  the  growth  of  this  place.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  government  in  1780,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  ^  new  state"  of  Vermont,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. The  village  of  Van  Derheyden  being  at  the  head  of  the  nat- 
ural navigation  oi  the  Hudson,  after  some  struggle  began  to  outstrip 
the  '*  New  City,"  which  had  been  unwisely  located  above  the  rifts. 
The  earliest  surveys  of  the  three  allotments  into  which  the  site  was 
originally  divided,  were  made  between  the  years  1786  and  1700; 
one  or  two  slight  buildings  in  1786,  and  a  small  number  the  two  years 
following.  It  is  stated  that  by  the  spring  of  1780,  five  small  stores 
and  about  a  dozen  dwelling-houses  had  been  erected.  The  appella- 
tion of  Van  Der  hey  den's  Ferry  was  now  changed  into  the  more 
classic  name  of  Troy. 

In  1791,  the  county  of  Rensselaer  was  detached  from  Albany,  and 
Troy  was  selected  as  the  county  seat  In  1 703  the  first  courthouse 
was  erected,  and  the  jail  the  following  year.  The  influential  men 
among  the  first  settlers  were  the  friends  of  order,  and  supporters  of 
the  institutions  of  rehgion.  When  they  were  too  few  to  support  a 
clergyman,  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  a  store  at  the  sound 
of  a  conch-horn,  and  afterward  in  a  school-house.  Here  they  usu- 
ally listened  to  a  sermon  read  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gall,  or  the  late  CoL 
Pawling,  a  revolutionary  officer.  In  1791,  the  inhabitants,  too 
few  to  consult  their  denominational  preferences,  by  an  united  eflbrt 
erected  a  frame  for  a  house  of  public  worship,  which  was  covered 
the  following  year,  and  although  unfinished,  was  used  as  a  place  for 

Eublic  worship.  This  building  became  the  first  edifice  of  the  Pres- 
yterian  congrdj^ation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jonas  Coe  was  their  first  min- 
ister. His  services  at  this  period  were  divided  between  Troy  and 
Lansingburg,  his  residence  being  in  the  latter  place.  An  Episcopal 
church,  an  edifice  of  small  dimension  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1804, 
which  was  enlarged  some  years  afterward,  and  is  now  known  as 
St.  John's  church.  In  1805,  the  Baptist  congregation  erected  a  house 
of  worship  in  Third-street,  which  was  afterward  enlarged.     The 

■ 

*  Mr.  Elijah  Adams,  now  (1840)  77  yean  of  age,  who  has  resided  here  about  60  yeata, 
states  that  when  he  first  knew  the  Van  Derheyden  lands,  there  were  patches  or  strips  wit^ 
in  the  present  site  of  the  city,  known  as  the  com  grounds  of  the  native  Indiana.  Some- 
time after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  here,  a  fuU  grown  bear  swam  acro«  the  Hudson, 
landed  near  the  upper  ferry,  and  on  being  pursued  ran  across  the  low  land  among  the  amaU 
oaks,  and  at  length  ascended  a  pine  tree  near  the  present  location  oi  the  Rensselssr  Ia> 
■citute,  and  was  there  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  shot  from  his  rifle. 


Methodist  Episcopal  congregation  erected  thoir  first  house 
ship  hi  StJitu-streel  in  I8l;ll. 


NorthwesUm  view  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary, 

The  Troy  Female  Seminary,  located  in  this  place,  holds  a  his4i 
rank  among  the  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country.  John  R. 
and  Sarah  L.  Willard  arc  the  principals,  and  Nancy  Hinsdale  the 
vice-principal:  there  arc  besides '21  teachers  and  officers.  The  follow- 
ing account  and  historical  sketch  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  aa 
individual  well  acquainted  with  it. 

"Xbt  ichuol  of  which  ihi  Tmy  3«niinuy  u  >  conlinuttion,  va»  brgun  in  Middlebnij, 
Vainiimi.  in  IfiU,  b;  Mn.  Emma  WiUarri.  It  (here  ubuined  conM<lt.T>blc  celebriiy,  mad 
tbe  Piincipd  wu  suJiciieJ  to  remove  il  to  Waierford,  in  ihis  lUie.  She  coiuenlcd  od  Iha 
condition  ihu  Ihi  nioai  influenliBi  E«n>l"nen  of  thai  plice  ihould  unite  in  carrying  berore 
tbe  legulaiurc  ■  petiiion  f«  incoipondng  uid  enduwing  ■  pubJic  inaiituiioa  far  lemalM, 
Tbsii  ipprutwiiiin  uf  itiia  meuuie  wai  mtUe  to  depend  on  thai  of  De  Will  Clinton,  tbaii 
governor  of  the  ilale.  On  being  preienied  wiih  the  pUin,  he  ciprcBwd  hii  high  tpprovil, 
and  introduced  the  ■object  into  hia  mesoge. 

In  the  winUT  of  I&IH-IO,  the  petiiion  wu,  ander  his  aunpicn,  presented  to  the  lagidr 
tan,  and  fur  ihe  firtt  time  the  nghu  uT  woman  in  r^ard  to  education,  were  pJead  in  ■ 
legislative  hail.  Among  ii>  auppurlEn  were  Mr,  Vm  Buren,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer, 
l^juitice  of  the  claim  waa  acknowledged,  an  inatjtulion  on  the  propoaed  plan  incorpo. 
mod,  and  •  bill  for  endowmenl  brought  in,  but  the  adjournment  ol  die  legialalurD  prevent- 
ed iia  paoBOde. 

In  the  ipring  of  1619,  ihe  proposed /chool  went  into  oprrmlion  in  Watciford,  in  lite  loiga 
tiDilding  now  occupied  at  a  hotel,  that  havjng  been  hired  for  two  yean.  7^  neil  winter. 
Hivion  uf  the  legislature  defeated  the  bopri  which  had  boen  excited  of  an  endowment, 
but  in  the  mean  lime  private  potroDige  wia  abundant. 

In  1831,  thp  aehoul  being  large,  and  no  place  being  provided  in  Waterford  for  ila  accom- 
modation, it  waa  removed  lo  Troy,  the  corporation  of  thai  city  having  voted  S^.OOO  for  a 
building.  Since  that  period,  the  renla  of  ihe  building  have  been  nude  to  meet  the  intervM 
■nd  almoM  all  ihe  pKncipal  of  the  moneyi  expended  in  ila  aeveral  enlargemenla  and  in  ihe 
additions  lo  ita  groundi.  Since  1837  ihi*  inatitution  hai  rrceived  from  the  alate  a  share  of 
tha  liieralnre  fund,  by  which  tbe  library,  apparaiua,  &,e..  previouily  furtiiahed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, have  been  made  more  complete.  Thia  achool  haa  educated  al  least  five  thousand 
pupili  1  of  whom  aboul  one  tenth  have  been  Uacbeia,  and  it  baa  rumisbed  Pnncipsla  f«r 
many  of  tbe  tnoet  dialinguinhed  female  acboula  in  eveiy  pan  of  tbe  Union.  Tbe  prsaeni 
Principal  of  thia  seminary,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Willard,  spent  nineteen  years  in  ihe  inatitutioa  as 
pupil,  leachrr.  and  vice-principal,  before  assuming  its  guvemment.  But  the  larger  number  of 
the  young  ladiea  hero  edoewed  have  mafTiad,  and  an  now,  nuinr  at  ihem,  alaiidiiig  in  tiN 
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fint  circlet  and  imong  thr  firet  women  of  our  country  in  regard  to  piety  and  moisl  worth, 
domestic  usefulness,  and  intcllcctuBl  and  social  accomplishments.  Several  of  the  papib 
hsTe  been  distinguished  as  authors.  About  twenty  teachierB  are  constantly  employed.  The 
number  of  pupils  being  about  two  hundred,  gives  an  average  of  one  teacher  to  ten  pajHls. 
The  objects  of  education  as  stated  in  the  original  plan  are  considered  to  be,  first,  religious 
and  moral ,  second,  literary ;  third,  domestic ;  and  fourth,  ornamental.  But  to  obtain  these 
ends,  the  physical  and  mental  powers  must  be  developed  and  strengthened  in  due  order  and 
proportion.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  health,  and  but  one  death  <^  a  pupil,  and . 
that  a  sudden  one  from  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  has  occurred. 

The  Rensselaer  Institute  is  an  excellent  institution  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Eaton.  Many  younf;  men  are  here  fitted  for  the  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineering.  The  system  of  teaching  is  thorough 
and  practical. 

The  city  of  Troy  is  regularly  laid  out.  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 
Philadelphia.  The  principal  street  is  River-street,  which  extends 
along  the  Hudson  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  is  ornamented 
with  many  splendid  and  spacious  stores.  It  is  the  theatre  of  a  very 
extensive  business.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  place  generally 
exhibits  the  quiet  aspect  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  buildings,  both 
public  and  private,  are  spacious  and  elegant.  The  courthouse,  built 
of  Sing  Sing  marble,  is  a  splendid  edifice,  after  the  Grecian  model. 
St  Paul's  church  is  a  noble  Gothic  edifice,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
about  50,000  dollars.  There  are  in  Troy  twelve  places  of  public 
worship — viz,  3  Presbyterian,  2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  African  church,  and  2  Friends 
meeting-houses.  On  the  Wynant  and  Pocstens  kills,  which  here 
empty  into  the  Hudson,  are  several  extensive  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water  from 
the  neighboring  hills.  Hydrants  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  with  hose  attached,  which  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  natural  head 
of  the  water  is  75  feet  above  the  city  level,  su|)erscdc8  the  use  of 
fire-engines.  Troy  is  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  its  prosperity 
to  its  advantagi^ous  situation,  and  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  her 
inhabitants.  She  has  extensively  availed  herself  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  river  and  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  tides 
of  the  Hudson  frequently  ascend  to  a  dam  thrown  across  the  river 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  centre  of  the  city.  By  means  of 
a  lock,  sloop  navigation  is  thus  afforded  to  the  village  of  Waterford. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Troy  has  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
pr»])ulation.  In  1820'hcr  population  was  5,268;  in  1830,  11,506;  in 
1840,  19,373.  The  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad,  24  miles  to 
Ballston  Spa,  crosses  the  Hudson  at  this  place  by  a  bridge  1,600  feet 
in  length. 

Ji^nMelaentyck,  or  the  manor  of  RenMelaer,  includes  a  very  extensive  tract  on  both  sides 
of  tiic  Hud8oii,  in  nearly  the  centre  of  which  is  the  city  of  Alhsny.  It  is  24  miles  wide 
on  the  rivrr,  and  ubinit  42  miles  lon^tr,  east  and  wect.  It  includes  in  its  area  all  of  Rensee. 
laer  county,  excepting  the  towns  of  Schaghticukc,  Uoosick,  and  Pittstown,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Albany  couniy.  The  title  to  this  patent  is  derived  from  several  succemive  g^rants 
by  the  government  of  Holland,  dating  as  far  back  as  1641,  when  the  first  grant  was  made 
to  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  purchased  the  native  right  to  the  soil,  under  conditions 
stipulated  by  the  government  of  Holland.  "  When  this  country  changed  masters,  passing 
from  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  again  for  a  nhort  time  to  the  Dutch,  and  finally  again  to  the 
English,  suiue  controversies  arose  about  indemnities,  but  the  private  right  of  the  original 
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indtpcnJeiit  of  Ni*  Anulerdnn,  gave  Got.  BnirrcMnt  macb  tronU*.  On  tho  14  Jhm 
1659,  he  conveyed  hie  lighti  to  ibe  company.  TEiii  ieluid  wu  iigiin  pnTchaaed  from  tt 
Indiuu  by  Gov.  LovAace.  April  16,  1670. 


Sailor't  Snvg  Harbor. 

Cabtletok,  upon  the  Kills  and  New  York  bay,  is  ihe  northeast 
era  town  of  the  county.  Pop.  4,286.  Tompkinaville,  beautilijlly 
Bituated  upon  the  bay,  5i  miles  from  New  York  city,  and  7  from 
Richmond  the  county  scat,  was  named  after  Vice-w%aident  Tomp- 
kins, whose  seat  was  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  is  the  larg- 
est village  in  the  county,  and,  including  Stapleton,  contains  3,000 
inhabitants,  500  dwellings,  and  1  Episcopal,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  and 
1  Methodist  church.  The  Quarantine  ground  for  the  port  of  New 
York  is  situated  here.  Factoryvilie  is  a  manufacturing  village  of 
about  100  dwellings  in  the  NW.  portion  of  the  town,  upon  the  Kill 
Van  Kull.  The  far-famed  village  of  New  Brighton  is  situated  about 
a  mile  N.  of  Tompkinsville,  at  the  NE.  point  of  the  island.  It  was 
founded  in  1834,  by  Thomas  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  is 
intended  for  residences  of  business  men  from  the  city.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  in  our  country  can  be  found  such  an  assemblage  of  beauti- 
ful villas,  and  so  favorably  located  as  at  this  spot,  botn  as  regards 
health  and  beauty  of  scenery.  With  this,  and  the  places  in  the 
vicinity,  hourly  communication  by  steamers  is  kept  up  with  the  city. 
The  New  Brighton  Pavilion  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  splen* 
did  hotels  in  the  Union^-every  lodging-room  is  equal  to  a  gentle- 
man's parlor.     There  are  here  superior  facilities  for  sea-bathing. 

The  "  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,"  is  a  charitable  institution  for  aged  or 
infirm  seamen,  pleasantly  located  about  a  mile  W.  of  New  Brighton. 
The  buildings  are  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  marble  fronts ;  the  main 
building,  65  by  100  feet,  has  marble  pillars  in  front,  and  is  connected 
by  corridors  with  wings  of  S3  by  100  feet  Cost  of  constniction 
•115,000.  The  institution  was  founded  in  1801,  by  Robert  Richard 
Randall  of  New  Ydrk,  who  bequeathed  22  acres  tor  this  purpose  in 
the  15th  ward,  which  at  that  time  was  of  comparatively  little  value. 
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but  now  has  increased  to  an  immense  estate.  Connected  with  the 
building  is  a  iarm  of  160  acres.  In  the  yard  fronting  the  ediiSce  ii 
an  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  founder.  No  worthy 
applicant  has  ever  yet  been  rejected.  There  are  here  at  present  110 
of  the  sons  of  Neptune,  many  of  whom  having  dropped  their  last 
anchor,  have  found  a  snug  port  for  life. 

NoRTHFiELD  is  situatcd  upon  the  NW.  end  of  the  island,  and  has  a 
population  of  2,747.  The  principal  village,  Port  Richmond,  contains 
1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  rresbyterian  church,  and  about  75 
dwellings.  Chelsea  is  a  small  village  on  Staten  Island  sound,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Rahway  river,  containing  a  number  of  handsome 
dwellings. 

SouTiiFiELD,  on  the  S£.  side  of  the  island,  has  a  population  of  1,626. 
Richmond,  the  county  seat,  13  miles  from  New  York,  is  a  neat  but 
antiquated  village,  partly  located  in  this  town  and  in  Northfield  and 
Westfield.  It  contains  2  churches,  2  hotels,  a  courthouse  and  jail, 
and  about  45  dwellings.  At  the  Narrows  are  the  forts  Tompkins* 
Richmond,  and  Hudson,  and  the  Signal  Hill.  At  the  termination 
of  New  Dorp  lane  on  the  shore  is  the  **  great  elm,"  which  serves 
as  a  landmark  to  the  mariner  out  at  sea.  The  village  of  Stapleton, 
which  is  but  a  continuation  of  Tompkinsville,  is  partly  on  the  uastks 
ton  line.  Here  is  located  the  **  Seaman's  retreat,**  a  noble  stone 
edifice.  The  heights  in  this  vicinity  are  studded  with  numerous 
country  seats. 

Westfield,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  island,  has  a  population 
of  2,326.  Rossville,  named  after  W  m.  E.  Ross,  Esq.,  is  a  small  ^- 
lage  4i  miles  N.  of  Richmond,  and  contains  32  dwelling-houses,  8 
mercantile  stores,  and  181  inhabitants. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY. 

Rockland  county  was  taken  from  Orange  in  1798 ;  greatest  length 
23,  greatest  breadth  18  miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southern 
angle  of  the  state,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson.  Its  surface  is 
generally  much  broken,  and  in  the  W.  and  NW.  mountainous.  The 
valleys  are  rich,  extensive,  and  fertile.  Dobbs  Ferry,  Stony  Point, 
Fort  Clinton,  and  the  Pass,  were  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  revolu- 
tion. '*  This  county  includes  all  that  part  of  Orange  which  was  set- 
tled when  that  county  was  erected,  except  so  much  thereof  as  fell  to 
New  Jersey,  upon  the  determinatioi)  of  the  boundary.  Orangetown, 
now  in  Rockland,  was  the  capital  of  the  county  until  1737,  when  a 
courthouse  and  jail  were  built  at  Goshen,  in  Orange,  and  the  courts 
were  lu^lden  at  the  two  plioef  mllornatdy.    About  1774»  the  eourt- 
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botue  and  jail  at  OnDgetown,  haying  been  defltroTed  bjr  fire,  and 
part  of  the  village  having  been  trBniferred  to  New  Jersey,  puUie 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  *  New  City"  then  in  the  precinct  of 
Haverstraw."  The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  commencei  at 
Kermont,  and  mnning  through  Orangetown,  Clarkstown,  and  Rama- 
po,  enters  Orange  county  in  the  town  of  Monroe.  This  county  ia 
divided  into  4  towns.     Pop.  11,874. 

Claikstown,  taken  from  Haverstraw  in  1791,  liei  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  Tappan  and  Haverstraw  bays,  28  miles 
N.  of  New  York.  Clarkstown  and  the  New  City  are  small  villages, 
each  several  miles  from  the  Hudson,  the  tatter  of  which  ia  the  county 
aeat     Pop.  3,538. 

Havebbtbaw,  the  northern  town  of  the  county,  organized  in  I78S, 
u  situated  36  miles  N.  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson.  Pop.  3,848. 
Warren,  upon  the  Hudson,  near  the  S.  line,  contains  about  60  dwell- 
ings. Sampsondale,  2  miles  from  the  river,  is  a  small  village.  Cald- 
wells  Landing  Is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  Fort  Clinton,  <^ 
the  revolution,  was  in  the  NE.  angle,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudscm, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  now  visible.  (For  the  attack  on  this  fbrtreai 
•ee  p.  422.)  Stony  Point  is  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  Haverstraw 
bay,  above  which  is  the  Dunderberg  or  Thunder  Mountain. 


Northern  vUw  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson. 
The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  Stony  Point,  as  seen  when  pass- 
ing down  the  Hudson.  This  place  is  a  little  rough  promontory  ao 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  a  mile  below  the  entrance  of 
the  Highlands,  having  a  lighthouse  on  its  summit.  It  was  a  fortified 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  celebrated 
assault  made  upon  it  on  the  16th  July,  1779,  by  Gen.  Wayne.  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a  place  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  as  communicated  in  a  letter 
from  Gen.  Wayne  to  Washington,  dated  Stony  Pomt,  July  17th,  1779. 

**  Sir, — I  b>n  ibe  honor  to  give  jaa  ■  full  and  parUculu  nliliou  of  lh«  rsdHciioo  ol  lUa 
Poinl.  by  the  li^l  Lnfuitry  nnder  m;  cammud. 

■*ObA«  lUi  iBMun « twain  o^olaek  w*  took  np  ou  b 
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dittent  iirartaeii  tdiIm  from  tfak  phee ;  the  roida  being  exceedingly  bed  end  nnrow,  end 
htYiDg  to  pen  over  high  mountaine,  through  deep  moraaBee,  end  difficult  defilee,  we  were 
oblig^  to  move  in  single  filee  the  greatest  part  of  the  way.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  eren. 
ing  the  van  arrived  at  Mr.  Springsteels,  within  one  nule  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  and 
formed  into  columns  as  fast  as  tl^y  came  up,  agreeably  to  the  oider  of  battle  annexed ; 
namely.  Colonels  Febiger's  and  Meigs*  regiments,  with  Major  Hull's  detachment,  formed 
the  right  column ;  Colonel  Butler's  regiment  and  Major  Murfey's  two  companies  the  left 
The  troope  remained  in  this  position  until  several  of  tlie  principal  officers  with  myself  had 
returned  from  reconnoitring  the  works.  At  half  after  eleven  o'clock,  being  the  hour  fixed 
on,  the  whole  moved  forward.  The  van  of  the  right  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
volimteere,  properly  ofiiccred,  who  advanced  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayoneta, 
under  the  command  of  Lieuienant-Colonel  Fleury ;  tliese  were  preceded  by  twenty  picked 
men,  and  a  vigilant  and  brave  officer  to  remove  the  abatig  and  other  obetructions.  The 
▼an  of  the  left  consisted  of  one  hundred  volunteen,  under  the  command  of  Major  Stewart, 
with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayoneui,  also  preceded  by  a  brave  and  determined  officer, 
with  twenty  men,  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  other. 

**  At  twelve  o'clock  the  assault  was  to  begin  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  enemy's 
works,  whilst  Major  Murfey  amuHed  them  in  front ;  but  a  deep  morass  covering  their  whole 
front,  and  at  this  time  overflowed  by  the  tide,  together  with  other  obstructions,  rendered 
the  approaches  more  difficult  than  was  at  first  apprehended,  so  that  it  was  about  twenty 
minutea  after  twelve  before  the  assault  began ;  previously  to  which  I  placed  myself  at  the 
head  of  Febiger's  regiment,  or  the  right  column,  and  gave  the  troope  the  most  pointed 
orders  not  to  fire  on  any  account,  but  place  their  whole  dependence  on  the  bayonet,  whick 
order  was  literally  and  faithfully  obeyed.  Neither  the  deep  moraaa,  the  fonnidable  and 
double  rowa  of  ubaUa^  nor  the  sU'ong  works  in  front  and  flank,  could  damp  the  ardor  of  the 
troops,  who,  in  the  face  of  a  most  tremendous  and  incessant  fire  of  musketry,  and  fitMn 
cannon  loaded  with  grape^ot,  forced  their  way  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  through  every 
obetacle,  both  columns  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  works  nearly  at  the  aame  in. 
stent.  Too  much  praiso  cannot  be  given  to  Laeutenanucolonel  Fleury  (who  struck  the 
enemy's  standard  with  his  own  hand,)  and  to  Major  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  advanced 
parties,  for  their  brave  and  prudent  conduct. 

**  Colonels  Butler,  Meigs,  and  Febiger  conducted  themselves  with  that  coolneea,  bravery, 
and  perseverance,  that  will  ever  insure  success.  IiieutenantuK)lonel  Hay  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  battalion.  I  should  take  up  too  much  of  your 
excellency's  time,  were  I  to  perticularize  every  individual  who  deservee  it  for  hie  bravery 
on  thie  occasion.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  M^jor  Lee,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  frequent 
and  very  useful  intelligence,  which  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  enterpriee ;  snd 
it  is  wiUi  the  greatest  pleasure  I  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  was  supported  in  the  attack  by 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  my  command,  to  the  utmost  of  my  wlshee.  The  officers 
and  privates  of  die  artillery  exerted  themselves  in  turning  the  cannon  against  Veiplanck^ 
Point,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  cut  the  cables  of  their  ehipping,  and  run  down- the  river. 

"  I  ahouM  be  wanting  in  gratitude  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  Captain  Fishboum  and  Mr. 
Archer,  my  two  sids^de^amp,  who  on  every  occasion  showed  the  greateet  intrepidity,  and 
supported  me  into  the  works  afier  I  received  my  wound  in  pessing  the  laat  thmiu, 

**  Enclosed  are  the  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  light  infantry,  as  also  of  the 
enemy,  together  with  the  number  of  prisoners  taken,  likewise  of  the  ordnance  and  atores 
found  in  the  garrison. 

**  I  foigot  to  inform  your  excellency,  that  previously  to  my  marching,  I  had  drawn  Gene, 
ral  Muhlenberg  into  my  rear,  who,  with  three  hundred  men  of  his  brigade,  took  poet  on  the 
opposite  side  3[  the  msish,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  either  to  support  me,  or  to  cover  ft  re. 
treat  in  case  of  accident ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  hia  faithfully  and  efiectually  executing 
either,  had  there  been  any  occasion  for  him. 

"  llie  humanity  of  our  brave  soldiery,  who  scorned  to  take  the  lives  of  a  vanquished  fb« 
calling  for  mercy,  reflecia  the  highest  honor  on  them,  and  accounts  for  the  few  of  the  enenqr 
killed  on  the  occssion. 

**  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  mentioned  the  conduct  of  lieuteii. 
ants  Gibbons  and  Knox,  the  two  gentlemen  who  led  the  advanced  parties  of  twenty  meft 
each.  Their  distinguished  bravery  deeervee  the  higheet  connmendation.  The  former  be. 
longs  to  the  sixth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  loot  seventeen  men  killed  and  wounded  ia 
the  attack ;  the  latter  belongs  to  the  ninth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  was  mors  fortunate 
in  saving  his  men,  though  not  less  exposed.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Slc, 

••  AjmoHT  Wathi.^ 

*«  The  Bunber  of  prisoBMt  taken  in  tfas  fctt  wns  jfat  kumini  mdfitti^.ihm>    9f  0«. 
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BNil  Wajmo^  nnun  ^  BnubM  of  kill>d  wm  MtjMhiM.  Ta  Cdond  Johoaoa^  alirM 
•ceount  of  tha  mnticlian,  hil  to*  in  killed  ia  stiUd  to  btte  bean  only  nrontjr.  It  li  Ml 
mmf  ID  rrcDDCile  ihig  diacTepucy.  The  aaauUiig  party  bad  GfMcn  killed  aod  cichir-dEM 
wounded. 

**  Congnua  puMd  moliea  highly  oompliineDtary  to  the  offieen  aod  priTsua  aBgajed  ■ 
thia  GDieiprua,  uid  conlinniDg  the  promiaa  of  rawud  wbiek  had  been  pnvioualjr  Dude  by 
Geoenl  Wtyne ;  and  alio  dlrecUiig  the  lalue  of  all  the  mililniy  iiorea  taken  >t  Suny 
Poinl  IQ  be  aacertaiaed  lod  divided  amon^  Ihe  noopa  vho  were  eogatced  in  aloniiBV  IM 
(an. 

"  The  rewarda  were  aa  followi :  lo  the  fini  man  who  antered  (ha  enemy'a  works,  fifi 
bundled  dollin;  lo  llie  Mcund,  fuur  hundred  dollaia;  to  ihe  ihiid,  three  hunilnd;  u  Aa 
fourth,  two  hundred  ;  to  the  lit'ih,  one  hLindred ;  being  flfleaD  hundiial  doJlan  io  tbe  wbsi*. 
The  ordnance  and  other  siorea  were  eatimated  al  one  hundied  end  fifiy-eight  Ihooaand  U 
hundred  and  fori)'  dallara;  which  unounl  wai  divided  unong  the  tioopa  ia  proponiaaH 
lliB  pay  of  [be  odicen  and  men. 

"  Three  diflereni  niodab,  emblemaiica)  of  the  (ciion,  were  itruek  by  order  of  i  iilHHW. 
bearing  the  nomea  respeciiveJy  of  Wayne,  Fleury,  and  Stewart." 

Okangetown  was  organized  in  1786 :  it  is  24  miles  N.  of  New 
York.  Pop.  2,771.  Tappan  a,  anil  Middletown  6  miles  from  the 
Hudson,  are  small  villages.  Piermont,  on  the  river,  is  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, formerly  known  as  the  Sloat.  The  New  York  antj  Erie  nit 
road  comnicDceB  here,  by  a  pier  in  the  river,  nearly  a  mile  in  lengtli. 
About  a  mile  below  Piermont,  is  Dobbs  Ferry,  a  noted  place  in  the 
revolution.  Nyack,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  on  the  Hudson,  ii 
a  flourishing  place  containing  about  50  or  60  dwdlings. 


.r^ 


North  view  of  the  place  where  Andre  was  executed. 


The  place  where  Andre  was  executed  is  at  the  summit  of  s  liilL 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Tappan  village,  and  overiooking  to 
the  east  a  romantic  and  fertile  valley.  A  small  heap  of  stones,  thrown 
hastily  together,  with  an  upright  stake  and  a  few  namea  carved 
rudely  upon  it.  is  the  only  monument  to  mark  the  spot  of  his  execu- 
tion and  his  grave.  Wliile  in  Tappan  village,  Andre  waa  con&ed 
in  an  ancient  stone  mansion,  at  present  occupied  as  a  tavern  by  Mr. 
Thomaj)  Wandle.  His  trial  took  place  in  the  old  Dutch  church, 
which  was  torn  down  in  1636.  A  new  one  has  since  been  encted 
oo  the  same  site.  Washington's  head-quarters  were  in  the  antiquated 
stone  dwelling  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Arthur  Johnson. 
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The  following  account  of  the  execution  of  Andre,  which  took  place 
Oct.  2,  1780,  is  given  by  an  eye-witness. 

**  I  wtti  at  that  time  an  artificer  in  Col.  Jeduthan  Baldwin'a  regiment,  a  part  of  which 
was  atarioned  within  a  short  distance  of  the  apot  where  Andre  suffered.  One  of  our  men, 
(I  believe  his  name  was  Armstrong,)  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  workmen  at  his  trade 
in  the  regiment,  was  selected  to  make  his  coffin,  which  he  performed  and  painted  black* 
agreeable  to  the  eostom  in  those  times. 

"  At  this  time  Andre  was  confined  in  what  was  called  a  Dutch  church,  a  small  stoM 
building,  with  only  one  door,  and  closely  guarded  by  six  sentinels.  When  the  hour  ap. 
pointed  for  his  execution  arrived,  which  I  believe  was  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  guard  of  three 
hundred  men  were  paraded  at  the  place  of  his  confinement.  A  kind  of  proceanon  was 
formed  by  placing  the  guard  in  single  file  on  each  side  of  the  road.  In  front  were  a  large 
number  of  American  officers  of  high  rank,  on  horseback ;  these  were  followed  by  the 
wagon  containing  Andre's  coffin — then  a  large  number  of  officers  on  foot,  with  Andre  in 
their  midst.  The  procession  moved  slowly  up  a  moderately  rising  hill,  I  should  think  about 
a  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  west.  On  the  top  was  a  field  without  any  enclosure ;  in  this  waa 
a  very  high  gallows,  made  by  setting  up  two  poles  or  crotches,  laying  a  pole  on  the  top. 
The  wagon  that  contained  the  coffin  was  drawn  directly  under  the  gallows.  In  a  shoit 
time  Andre  stepped  into  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon — then  on  his  coffin — took  off  his  hat 
and  laid  it  down — then  placed  his  hands  upon  hia  hips,  and  walked  very  uprightly  back 
and  forth,  as  far  as  the  length  of  his  coffin  would  permit,  at  the  same  time  casting  his  eyee 
upon  the  pole  over  his  head  and  the  whole  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  was 
dressed  in  what  I  should  call  a  complete  British  uniform ;  his  coat  was  of  the  brightest  scar, 
let,  faced  or  trimmed  with  the  most  beautiful  green ;  his  under  clothes,  or  vest  and  breeches, 
were  bright  buff,  very  similar  to  those  worn  by  military  officers  in  Connecticut  at  the  pre. 
aent  day ;  he  had  a  long  and  beautiful  head  of  hair,  which,  agreeable  to  the  fashion,  was 
wound  with  a  black  riband,  and  hung  down  hia  back.  All  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  it  ie 
not  believed  that  any  officer  in  the  British  army,  placed  in  his  situation,  would  have  appeared 
better  than  this  unfortunate  man. 

**  Not  many  minutea  after  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  coffin,  the  executioner  stepped  into 
the  wagon  with  a  halter  in  his  hand,  on  one  end  of  which  waa  what  the  soldiers  in  those 
days  called  a  hangman's  knot,  which  he  attempted  to  put  over  the  head  and  around  the 
neck  of  Andre,  but  by  a  sudden  movement  of  his  hand  this  was  prevented.  Andre  took 
off  the  handkerehief  from  his  neck,  unpinned  his  shirt  collsr,  and  deliberately  took  the  end 
of  the  halter,  put  it  over  hia  head,  and  placed  the  knot  directly  under  his  right  ear,  and 
drew  it  very  snugly  to  his  neck ;  he  then  took  from  his  coat  pocket  a  handkerchief  and  tied 
it  over  his  eyes.  This  done,  the  officer  that  commanded  (his  name  I  have  foigotten)  spoke 
in  rather  a  loud  voice,  and  said  that  his  arms  must  be  tied.  Andre  at  once  puUed  down 
the  handkerchief  he  had  just  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  drew  fi'om  hia  pocket  a  second  one, 
end  gave  to  the  executioner,  and  then  replaced  his  handkerchief.  Hia  arms  were  tied  just 
above  the  elbowa,  and  behind  the  back :  the  rope  was  then  made  fast  to  the  pole  overhead. 
The  wagon  was  very  suddenly  drawn  horn  under  the  gallows,  which,  together  with  the 
length  of  rope,  gave  him  a  roost  tremendous  swing  back  and  forth,  but  in  a  few  moments  be 
hung  entirely  stilL  During  the  whole  transaction  he  appeared  as  little  daunted  as  Mr.  John 
Rogers,  when  he  wss  about  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake ;  but  his  countenance  was  rather  pele. 
He  remained  hanging,  I  ahould  think,  from  30  to  30  minutes,  and  during  that  time  the 
chambers  of  death  were  never  stiller  than  the  multitude  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Orders  were  given  to  cut  the  rope,  and  take  him  down  without  letting  him  fall ;  this  was 
done,  and  his  body  carefully  laid  on  the  eround.— Shortly  afler,  the  guard  was  withdrawn 
and  apectators  were  permitted  to  come  forward  to  view  the  corpse,  but  the  crowd  was  so 
great  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  an  oppormnity.  When  I  was  able  to  do 
this,  his  coat,  vest,  and  breechea  were  taken  off,  and  his  body  laid  in  the  coffin,  covered  by 
some  under  clothes.  The  top  of  the  coffin  was  not  put  on.  I  viewed  the  corpse  more  care- 
fully than  I  had  ever  done  that  of  any  human  being  before.  His  head  was  very  much  on 
one  side,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  halter  drew  upon  his  neck.  His  fsce 
appeared  to  be  greatly  swollen  and  very  black,  much  resembling  a  high  degree  of  mortifi. 
cation ;  it  was  indeed  a  shocking  sight  to  behold.  There  was  at  this  time  standing  st  the 
foot  of  the  coffin,  two  young  men  of  uncommon  short  ststure— I  should  think  not  more 
than  four  feet  high.  Their  dress  was  the  most  gaudy  that  I  ever  beheld.  One  of  them  had 
the  clothes  just  uken  from  Andre  hanging  on  his  arm.  I  took  particular  pains  to  learn  who 
they  were,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  his  servants,  sent  up  from  New  York  to  take 
care  of  his  clothes,  but  what  other  businete  I  did  not  learn. 

"  I  now  turned  to  take  a  view  of  the  execntioner,  who  was  still  standing  by  one  ef  tke 
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poiti  of  the  nUowB.  I  wtlked  nigh  enough  to  him  to  he^e  laid  my  bend  npoa  hie  ehouUert 
and  looked  him  directly  in  hit  face.  He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty.five  yean  of  age,  km 
beard  of  two  or  three  week**  growth,  and  his  whole  face  covered  with  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  blacking  taken  from  the  outside  of  a  greasy  pot.  A  more  frightful  looking  being 
I  nerer  beheld — his  whole  countenance  bespoke  him  to  be  a  fit  instrument  for  the  hiisineei 
he  had  been  doing.  Wishing  to  see  the  cloeing  of  the  whole  business,  I  remained  upoa 
the  epot  until  scarce  twenty  persons  were  left,  but  the  coffin  wss  still  beside  the  grave, 
which  had  previously  been  dug.  I  now  returned  to  my  tent,  with  my  mind  deeply  imboml 
with  the  shocking  scene  I  had  been  called  to  wimess.** 

In  August,  1631,  the  remains  of  Andre  were  disinterred  and  con* 
veyed  to  London.  The  annexed  narration  of  this  event,  is  extracted 
from  the  account  given  by  the  British  consul,  J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  to 
whom  this  duty  was  intrusted  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

** My  next  step  was  to  proceed  to  Tappan,  distant  from  this  city  [New  York] 

twenty.four  miles.  Thitherl  went,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Moore,  his  majesty's  agent  for 
packets.  Upon  reaching  the  village,  which  does  not  contain  above  fifty  or  sixty  hnnnne. 
Che  first  we  inquired  at  proved  to  be  the  very  house  in  which  the  major  had  been  coofinadl 
while  a  prisoner  there,  kept  by  one  Dupuy,  who  was  also  postmaster,  who  took  ua  to 
view  the  room  which  had  been  used  as  his  prison.  Excited  as  we  were,  it  would  be  diffi. 
eult  to  describe  our  feelings  on  entering  this  little  chamber ;  it  was  then  used  aa  a  milk 
and  store  room— otherwise  unaltered  from  the  period  of  his  confinement — about  twelve  fcet 
by  eight,  with  one  window  looking  into  a  garden,  the  view  extending  to  the  hiU,  a&d  di. 
nctly  to  the  spot  on  which  he  sofiered,  ss  the  landlord  pointed  out  from  the  window,  whik 
in  the  room,  the  trees  growing  at  the  place  where  he  was  buried. 

**  Having  inquired  for  the  owner  of  the  field,  I  waited  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Demarat,  a 
minister  residing  in  Tappan,  to  whom  I  explained  the  object  of  my  visit,  who  gener- 
ously expressed  his  satis^ction  at  the  honor,  *  which  at  length,*  to  use  his  words,  *  was  in- 
tended the  memory  of  Majbr  Andre,*  and  assured  me  that  every  &cility  should  be  afforded 
by  him.  Whereupon  we  alt  proceeded  to  examine  the  grave,  attended  by  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  by  this  time  had  become  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  our  visit ;  and  it  was 
truly  gratifying  to  us,  as  it  was  honorable  to  them,  that  all  were  loud  in  the  expresBions  of 
their  gratification  on  this  occasion. 

"  We  proceeded  up  a  narrow  lane,  or  broken  road,  with  trees  at  each  side,  which  ob- 
acured  tfae  place  where  he  suffered,  until  we  came  to  the  opening  into  the  field,  which  at 
once  led  to  an  elevated  spot  on  the  hilL  On  reaching  rhe  mount,  we  found  it  commanded 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles.  General  Washington*s  head-quartera,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  resided,  was  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  bat  fiilly  io 
view.  The  army  lay  encamped  chiefly  also  in  view  of  the  place,  and  must  neceenrily 
have  witnessed  the  catastrophe.  The  field,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  contained  firom  eigltt 
to  ten  acres,  and  wss  cultivated ;  but  around  the  grave  the  plough  had  not  approached  nearer 
than  three  or  four  yards,  that  space  being  covered  with  loose  stones  thrown  upon  and 
around  the  grave,  which  was  only  indicated  by  two  cedar  trees  about  ten  feet  high.  A 
small  peach  tree  had  also  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  by  the  kindly  feeding  of  a 
lady  in  the  neigbboi4iood. 

"  Doubts  were  expressed  by  many  who  attended,  that  the  body  had  been  secretly  carried 
to  England,  and  not  a  few  believed  we  should  not  find  the  remains ;  but  their  surmises 
were  set  aside  by  the  more  general  testimony  of  the  community Arriving  at  Tap- 
pan  by  ten  o*clock,  A.  M.,  mough  I  was  not  expected  until  the  following  Tneaday,  aa  I 
had  fixed,  yet  a  number  of  persons  soon  assembled,  some  of  whom  betrayed  sjrmptoms  of 
displeasure  at  the  proceeding,  arising  from  the  obeervations  of  some  of  the  pubLe  journal 
wluch  ssserted  *  that  any  honor  paid  Major  Andre*s  remains  was  casting  imputation  on 
General  Washington,  and  the  officers  who  tried  him.'  As  these  characters  were  of  the 
lowest  cast,  and  their  obeervations  were  condemned  by  every  respectable  peiaon  in  the 
village,  I  yet  deemed  it  prudent,  while  the  worthy  pastor  was  preparing  his  men  Io  open 
Che  grave,  to  resort  to  a  mode  of  argument,  the  only  one  I  had  time  or  inclination  to  be- 
stow upon  them,  in  which  I  was  sure  to  find  the  landlord  a  powerful  auxiliary.  I  then, 
fore  stated  to  these  noisy  patriots,  that  I  wished  to  follow  a  costom  not  unfreqnent  in  Ire- 
land, from  whence  I  came,  namely,  of  taking  some  spirits  before  proceeding  to  a  grave. 
The  landlord  approved  the  Irish  practice,  and  accordingly  supplied  abundance  of  liquor,  so 
that  in  a  short  time.  General  Washington,  Major  Andre,  and  the  object  of  my  visit,  were 
forgotten  by  them,  and  I  was  left  at  perfect  liberty,  with  the  respectable  inhabitants  <^tlie 
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pkee,  to  proceed  to  the  exhumntion,  lemTing  the  landlord  to  eapply  the  gneeti,  a  duty 
which  he  ftithfiilly  performed,  to  my  entire  siitie&ction. 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,  quite  an  unexpected  crowd  aasembled  at  the  grave,— «a  oar  pro^ 
ceeding  up  the  hill  was  seen  by  the  inhabitants  all  around.  The  day  was  unusually  fine; 
a  number  of  ladies,  and  many  aged  matrons  who  witnessed  his  fall, — who  had  seen  hii 
person, — ^who  had  mingled  tears  with  his  sufferings, — attended,  and  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  prince,  for  thus  at  length  honoring  one  who  still  lived  in  their  recollection 
with  unsubdued  sympathy.  The  laborers  proceeded  with  diligence,  yet  caution.  Sunnisea 
about  the  body  having  been  removed  were  revived,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
event  which  could  convey  a  degree  of  more  intense  excitement. 

**  As  soon  as  the  stones  were  cleared  away,  and  the  grave  was  found,  not  a  tongue 
moved  amongst  the  multitude, — breathless  an;uety  was  depicted  in  every  countenance. 
When,  at  length,  one  of  the  men  cried  out  he  had  touched  the  coffin,  so  great  was  the  en. 
thusiasm  at  this  moment,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  several  of  the  ladiea 
to  form  an  enlarged  circle,  so  that  all  could  see  the  operation ;  which  being  eflfeoted,  the 
men  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  the  clay  was  removed  with  the  hands,  as  we 
aoon  discovered  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  broken  in  the  centre.  With  great  care  the  broken 
lid  was  removed,  and  there  to  our  view  lay  the  bones  of  the  brave  Andre,  in  perfect  order. 
I,  among  others,  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had  been  a  small  man ;  this  observe- 
tion  I  made  from  the  skeleton,  which  was  confirmed  by  some  then  present.  The  roots  of 
the  small  peach  tree  had  completely  surrounded  the  skull  like  a  net.  After  allowing  all 
the  people  to  pass  round  in  regular  order,  and  view  the  remains  as  they  lay,  which  very 
many  did  with  unfeigned  tears  and  lamentation,  the  bones  were  carefully  removed,  and 
placed  in  the  sarcophagus,  (the  circle  having  been  again  formed  ;)  after  which  I  descended 
into  the  coffin,  which  was  not  more  than  tlu^e  feet  below  the  surface,  and  with  my  own 
hands  raked  the  dust  together,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  been  buried  in  his  regimentab 
or  not,  as  it  was  rumored  among  the  assemblage  that  he  was  stripped ;  for,  if  buried  in  his 
regimentals,  I  expected  to  find  the  buttons  of  his  clothes,  which  would  have  disproved  the 
rumor  ;*  but  I  did  not  find  a  single  button,  nor  any  article  save  a  string  of  leather  that  had 
tied  his  hair,  in  perfect  preservation,  coiled  and  tied  as  it  had  been  on  his  hair  at  the  time. 
This  string  I  forwarded  to  his  sister  in  England.  I  examined  the  dust  of  the  coffin  so 
minutely  (as  the  quantity  would  not  fill  a  quart)  that  no  mistake  cuuld  have  arisen  in  the 
examination.  Let  no  unworthy  motive  be  attributed  to  me  for  recording  this  fact ;  I  state 
it  as  one  which  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  for  the  reason  given.  Having  placed  the  re- 
mains in  the  sarcophagus,  it  was  borne  amidst  the  silent  and  unbought  regret  of  the  numer. 
ous  assemblage,  and  deposited  in  the  wortliy  pastor's  house,  with  the  intention  of  removii^ 
it  to  his  majesty's  packet,  in  New  York  city,  on  the  Tuesday  following. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  removal  of  the  sarcophagus  to  the  packet  was  known  in  this  city,  it  wee 
not  only  honorable  to  the  feelings  of  the  citizens,  but  cheering  to  my  mind,  depressed -is  it 
had  been,  to  find  the  sentiments  which  prevailed.  Ladies  sent  me  flowers ;  others,  various 
emblematic  devices,  garlands,  dec,  to  decorate  the  remains  of  the  *  lamented  and  beloved 
Andre.*  A  beautiful  and  ornamented  myrtle  among  those  sent,  I  fbrwaided  with  the  sar- 
cophagus to  Halifax,  where  Lieut.  General  Sir  James  Kempt,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
caused  every  proper  mark  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  remains.  From  thence  they  reached 
London,  and  were  deposited  near  the  monument  which  had  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  Abbey,  and  a  marble  slab  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  on  which  is  set  forth 
their  removal  by  the  order  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

**  Having  represented  to  his  royal  highness  the  generous  conduct  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Demarat,  I  recommended  that  his  royal  highness  should  convey  to  him  a  snuff-box,  made 
out  of  one  of  the  trees  which  grew  at  the  grave,  which  I  sent  home.  But  my  suggestion 
was  far  outdone  by  the  princely  munificence  of  his  royal  highness,  who  ordered  a  box  to 
be  made  out  of  the  tree,  and  lined  with  gold,  with  an  inscription,  *  From  his  Royal  High- 
ness  the  Duke  of  York,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Demarat.'  Whilst  speaking  of  this  act  of  liberality, 
I  was  unexpectedly  honored  with  a  silver  inkstand,  with  the  following  inscription :— *  The 
surviving  sisters  of  Major  Andre  to  James  Buchanan,  Eaq^  his  Majesty's  Consul,  New 
York.*  They  slso  sent  a  silver  cup,  with  a  suiuble  inscription,  to  Mr.  IXsmarat.  I  need 
not  add,  that  I  cherish  this  inkstand,  (which  I  am  now  using,)  and  shall  bequeath  it  to  my 
children  as  a  memorial  which  I  prize  with  no  ordinary  feeUng. 

*  It  has  since  been  ascertained,  from  an  American  officer  preesnt  at  the  burial,  that  the 
regimentals  of  Mi^or  Andre  were  given  to  his  servanta,'  after  hie  execution^  This  statement 
has  satisfied  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  will  accotmt  for  the  absence  of  any  veatigee  in  hii  tomb. 
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**  I  omittMi  to  mentioiif  tint  I  had  iha  peach  tiw  wkicli  had  bean  planted  on  the  gnvBt 
(the  loota  o(  which  had  surrounded  the  ikull,  aa  aat  Ibrth,)  taken  op  with  great  care,  with 
aa  much  of  the  clay  aa  it  waa  poaaibte  to  preaenre  aroond  the  roots,  and  brought  it  to  nj 
gaiden  in  New  York,  where  my  daughteia  attended  it  with  almoat  pioua  aolicitude,  ahadinf 
it  during  the  beat  of  the  day,  watering  it  in  the  cod  of  the  evening,  in  the  hope  of  preavr. 
ing  it  to  send  to  England.  Had  it  reached  hia  aiateri,  they  would  no  doubt  have  regarded 
it  aa  another  Minenra ;  for,  though  it  did  not  spring  out  of^  yet  it  waa  nouriahed  by  their 
beloved  brother*8  head. 

**  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  through  the  kind  interference  of  my  brother  consul  at  PUla. 
delphia,  I  obtained  Major  Andre*8  watch,  which  he  had  to  part  with  when  a  priaoner 
during  the  early  port  of  the  war.  This  watch  I  sent  to  England  lately ;  ao  that  I  believe 
every  vestige  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  narrative  has  been  sent  to  the  land  of  hii 
birth,  in  the  aervice  of  which  his  life  waa  aacrificed.** 

Ramapo,  originally  named  New  Hempstead,  was  taken  from  Haver- 
straw  in  1791 ;  centrally  distant  from  New  York  33  miles.  The 
manufacturing  village  of  Ramapo  Works  is  situated  in  the  Pass^ 
which  during  the  revolution  was  fortified.  It  is  13  miles  W.  from 
New  City,  the  county  seat,  and  contains  1  Presbyterian  church  and  80 
dweUinffs.  The  names  of  the  post-offices  in  this  town  are  Raaiapo, 
Scotland,  and  West  Hempstead.    Pop  3,317. 
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St.  La  whence  county  was  taken  from  Oneida  in  1802 ;  distant 
from  New  York  350,  from  Albany  NW.  206  miles.  Greatest  length 
on  the  St  Lawrence  river,  which  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  66  miles ; 
greatest  breadth  64.  This  county  is  larger  by  1,000  square  miles 
man  any  other  in  the  state.  That  portion  of  it  bordering  upon  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  extending  30  or  40  miles  into  the  country,  is 
agreeably  diversified ;  waving  in  gentle  swells  and  broad  valleys, 
with  extensive  tracts  of  champaign.  The  soil  is  warm,  rich,  and 
productive,  and  equal  to  any  of  the  uplands  of  the  state.  The  south- 
eastern part  is  broken  and  mountainous.  These  mountains  abound 
with  fine  iron  ore.  The  county  is  comparatively  unsettled,  but  is 
now  filling  up  rapidly.  Since  1820,  the  population  has  more  than 
trebled.  This  county  extends  75  miles  along  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  many  large  streams,  with  their  branches,  furnish  some  internal 
navigation,  witn  superabundance  of  hydraulic  power.  The  St  Law- 
rence has  a  good  sloop  navigation  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Ogdensburg. 
From  Ogdcnsburff  to  Montreal,  the  navigation  is  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapids.  This  river  is  studded  with  numl^rless  islands, 
rendering  the  scenery  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Wheat  is 
raised  upon  the  new  lands,  but  there  is  danger  of  its  being  winter- 
killed in  the  long  and  almost  unmitigated  frosts.  Rye,  grass,  and  all 
the  summer  crops  flourish  luxuriantly ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
great  source  of  wealth  here  will  be  found  in  grass  farming  and  the 
culture  of  sheep.  The  county  is  divided  into  25  towns.  Pop. 
56,676. 
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Bka§hek,  taken  from  Manena  in  IS05 ;  fnHn  Albany  250,  and  from 
Canton  centrally  distant  NE.  30  miles.  Pop.  3,118.  Upon  the  forfca 
of  the  St.  Regis  and  North  Deer  rivers  is  the  small  post  village  of 
Helena,  io  the  vicinity  of  which,  on  tJiese  streams,  there  is  considera- 
ble hydraulic  power. 

Canton  was  organized  in  1805;  from  Albany  200  miles.  Pop* 
3,404  A  natural  canal,  6  miJes  long,  and  from  30  to  100  yards  wide, 
connects  in  this  town  the  Grasse  with  the  Oswegatchie  river.  The 
*■  high  talis"  of  the  Grasse  river  are  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and 
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near  the  northwest  comer  the  falls  of  the  Oswegatchie.  The  village 
of  Canton,  18  miles  from  Ogdenaburg,  on  the  Grasse  river,  was  mads 
the  county  seat  in  1828,  previous  to  which  time  the  courts  were 
holden  at  Ogdf^nsburg.  The  village  contains  the  county  buildings,  an 
academy,  5  churches — I  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  I 
Baptist  and  Universalis!  united,  called  the  Union  church — and  about 
150  dwellings.  This  village  was  originally  called  "  Foot's  Falls,"  from 
Mr.  Stillman  Foot,  who  came  here  m  the  winter  of  1799,  and  bought 
a  mile  square,  comprising  in  its  limits  the  site  of  the  village.  He 
erected  a  saw  and  a  grist  mill  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  a 
saw-mill  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  accompanied  by 
George  Foot,  Jr.,  Amos  Jones,  and  Medad  Moody,  all  with  their 
families,  and  originally  from  Middlebury,  Vt.  The  Presbyterian,  the 
first  church  erected  here,  was  built  in  1826.  Mr.  George  Foot,  the 
father  of  Stillman,  was  the  first  person  who  died  in  this  town.  Hit 
death  occurr^  in  1600,  and  as  there  were  no  boards  from  which  to 
construct  a  coffin,  the  body  was  wrapt  in  a  blanket,  enclosed  in 
spruce  bark,  and  buried. 

De  Kalb,  od  the  Oswegatchie  river,  taken  from  Oswegatchie  in 
1806;  from  Albany  103  miles.  Pop.  1,530.  This  towu  was  pur^ 
chased  io  1803,  by  the  late  Judge  Cooper  of  Cooperstown,  Otaego 
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countYv  and  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  Yermoiit 
De  Kalb  villa^,  formerly  Cooper's  village,  15  miles  SE.  from  Og- 
densburg,  and  llichville,  are  both  small  settlements. 

Db  Pbyster  was  taken  from  De  Kalb  and  Oswegatchie  in  1825; 
from  Ogdensburg  centrally  distant  S.  9  miles.  Pop.  1,032.  De 
Peyster  is  a  small  settlement. 

EowABDS,  taken  from  Fowler  in  1827 ;  centrally  distant  SE.  from 
Ogdensburg  30  miles.  Pop.  956.  Edwardsville  and  South  £d¥rards 
are  small  settlements. 

Fowler,  taken  from  Rossie  andRussel  in  1816;  from  Albany  106 
miles,  comprising  townships  Nos.  7  and  11  of  Great  Tract  No.  3  of 
Macomb's  purchase.  Centrally  distant  about  30  miles  S.  of  Ogdens- 
burg. Shingle  Creek,  Little  I'ork,  and  Fowlersville,  are  the  names 
of  the  post-offices.     Pop.  1,752. 

GouvEBNEUR,  named  after  Gouvemeur  Morris,  taken  from  Oswe> 
gatchie  in  1810;  from  Albany  180,  from  Ogdensburg  centrally  dis- 
tant S.  25  miles.  Pop.  .2,529.  *'  One  of  the  ancient  Indian  works  of 
fortification  is  in  this  town,  on  a  farm  of  now  or  late  Capt.  Washburn, 
consisting  of  an  embankment  enclosing  three  acres,  in  which  there 
are  some  remains  of  rude  sculpture."  Gouvemeur  is  a  small  and 
pleasant  village,  and  contains  2  churches  and  a  flourishing  academy. 
Washburn  ville  is  the  name  of  a  post-office. 

Hammond,  taken  from  Rossie  and  Morristown  in  1827 ;  from  Al- 
bany 184,  from  Ogdensburir  centrally  distant  SW.  22  miles.  Ham- 
mond and  South  Hammond  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  1,845. 

Hermon,  originally  named  Depau,  taken  from  Edwards'  and  De 
Kalb  in  1830;  from  Albany  180,  centrally  distant  from  Ogdensburg 
SE.  23  miles.     Depauville  is  a  small  post  village.     Pop.  1,271. 

HopKiNTON  was  organized  in  1805.  Pop.  1,149.  Hopkinton,  on 
Lyd  brook,  234  miles  from  Albany,  and  25  £.  from  Canton,  is  a  smaU 
village.     Port  Jackson  is  a  small  settlement. 

Lawrence,  taken  from  Hopkinton  and  Brasher  in  1828 ;  from  Al- 
bany 232,  centrally  distant  E.  from  Ogdensburg  50  miles.  Lawrence- 
ville  and  Nicholville  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  1,835. 

Lisbon,  organized  in  1801 ;  from  Albany  211  miles.  Pop.  3,508. 
On  Stoney  Island,  in  the  St  Lawrence,  a  strong  fort  was  built  by 
the  French,  but  was  destroyed  by  Gfen.  Amherst  in  1760.  Three 
miles  below  Ogdensburg  in  this  town  was  an  Indian  village  of  the 
Oswegatchie  tribe,  now  in  ruins.  Rensselaerburg,  formerly  called 
Red  Mills,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  is  a  considerable  manu&cturing 
village. 

Louisville,  taken  from  Massena  in  1810;  from  Albany  231,  cen- 
trally distant  from  Ogdensburg  NE.  22  miles.  Pop.  1,687.  The  bat- 
tle at  Williamsburg,  in  Canada,  was  fought  opposite  here,  Nov.  llth* 
1813.  The  town  was  settled  in  1803,  by  eastern  emigrants.  Louis- 
ville post-oflice  is  on  Grasse  river.  Churchville  is  a  small  settlement 
on  the  St  Lawrence. 

Madrid^  organized  in  1802 ;  from  Albany  227,  from  Canton  N. 
16  miles.    Pop.  4,510.    This  town  belonged  to  Messrs.  I.  Wadding* 
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ton,  D.  A.  Ogden,  and  T.  L.  O^en.  Waddinglon  village,  on  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  20  miles  N.  of  Canton,  has  8  mercantile  stores,  and 
800  inhabitants.  Columbiaville  is  a  small  village  on  the  Grasse 
river. 

Matildavillb,  recently  formed ;  from  Canton  SE.  centrally  dis- 
tant 17  miles.     Matildaville  is  a  small  village. 

Massena,  organized  in  1802 ;  from  Albany  238,  centrally  distant 
from  Ogdensburg  NE.  36  miles.  Massena  is  a  small  village,  and 
Massena  Point  a  hamlet.     Pop.  2,726. 

MoRRisTowN,  taken  from  Oswegatchie  in  1821 ;  NW.  from  Albany 
100.  Black  Lake  extends  centrally  across  the  town.  Pop.  2,853. 
Morristown,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  10  miles  SW.  from  Ogdensburg, 
is  a  small  but  beautifully  situated  village. 

Norfolk  was  taken  from  Louisville  in  1823 ;  from  Ogdensburg  E. 
26  miles.  Pop.  1,132.  There  are  two  small  villages  on  the  Racket 
river  in  this  town. 

Oswegatchie  was  organized  in  1802,  and  is  from  Albany  200 
miles.  Pop.  5,719.  The  importance  of  this  spot  seems  to  have  been 
discovered  at  an  early  day,  the  French  having  built  a  fort  here  at 
quite  a  remote  period.  On  the  maps  published  by  them  100  years 
since,  it  is  callea  Fort  Presentation^  afterward  named  Oswegatchie. 
It  was  situated  either  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ruins  now  standing, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  Previous  to  1796, 
there  was  not  much  of  any  settlement,  when  Judge  Nathan  Ford,  an 
enterprising  individual,  from  New  Jersey,  settled  in  the  place.  The 
British  had  had  a  garrison  here,  and  the  military  works,  then  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  were  taken  possession  of  by  him  in  behalf  of  the 
proprietors.  They  consisted  of  2  stone  buildings  of  2  stories,  a  bomb 
proof,  a  row  of  wooden  barracks,  and  three  or  four  other  wooden 
structures.  Ford  gave  a  new  spring  to  the  settlement,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  many  New  Englanders.  The  party  who  emigrated 
with  him  hired  a  Canadian  batteaux,  sailed  up  the  Mohawk  into  the 
Wood  creek,  then  down  the  Oswego  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  and 
finally  landed,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie.  Thomas  Lee,  now 
at  an  advanced  age,  (1840,)  is  the  only  person  living  of  the  party. 

At  this  period  there  was  a  settlement  of  Indians  at  Indian  Point, 
4  miles  down  the  St.*  Lawrence.  They  were  yery  jealous  of  the 
judge,  and  made  several  attempts  to  drive  him  off,  which  would  have 
succeeded  had  he  not  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  resolution. 
One  night  a  party  of  them  came  to  his  house,  built  a  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  mastered  his  men,  and  were  in  the  act  of  placing  one  of 
them  on  the  fire,  when  the  judge  attacked  them  with  a  billet  of  wood, 
and  being  seconded  by  some  of  his  men,  was  enabled  to  drive  them 
ofil  The  first  frame  buildmg,  a  dwelling,  was  erected  near  where 
the  Eagle  Tavern  now  stands. 

Ogdensburg,  the  port  of  this  town,  has  a  population  of  2,555.  It 
is  204  miles  N.  from  Albany,  60  below  Kingston,  130  from  Montreal^ 
120  W.  from  Plattsburgh,  63  NE.  from  Sacketts  Harbor,  and  18 
from  Canton.    This  was  formeriy  the  county  seat*  but  it  has  been  re- 
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View  of  Ogdemburg. 

moved  to  Canton.    The  above  viewwaa  taken  on  the  bankof  theOswe- 

S&tchie  river,  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  barracks.  The  steeple  seen  on 
le  left  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  the  one  on  the  extreme 
right  the  old  courthouse ;  the  academy  is  next  to  it ;  and  the  square 
steeple  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  denomination.  The  first  religious 
society  organized  was  the  Presbyterian ;  they  held  their  meetings,  u 
far  back  as  181 1,  in  the  old  courthouse.  In  1819,  they  erected  their 
first  church,  a  few  rods  southwest  of  where  the  present  stone  church 
now  stands.  There  are  here  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  I  Episcopal,  1 
Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Presbyterian  church,  besides  a  society  of 
Unitarians. 

The  proximity  of  the  town  to  the  Canada  line  made  it  an  import- 
ant place  during  the  late  war,  and  the  scene  of  several  minor  militaiy 
operations.  The  following  is  extracted  from  Thompson's  Histoiy 
of  the  Late  War. 

Iq  retKlii.tion  far  >  duiiiB  eiploit  perfonned  by  Cipl.  Fonyih  of  lbs  rifle  regiment,  in  ibt 
detlnieiion  of  in  immeriH  quiniiiyof  itorei,  &.<;■,  coll ecled  kl  Ihs  imill  Tillage  oTGaiMnB. 
qne,  in  Ihe  lawn  of  Leedi,  in  Csntdi,  "  the  enemy  determined  on  etttckinf  and  deMrOf. 
inf  the  town  of  Ogdentburg.  Oppodle  to  ibia  ii  lituetcd  Ihe  CanwlUn  lillnge  of  Prncot^ 
before  which  tfae  Bnluih  had  ■  sirong  line  of  breulworks.  On  ibe  3d  of  October,  181S, 
ihey  opened  i.  beavy  cannontding  on  Ihe  town  from  Iheir  balteries,  and  caniinued  (o  bom- 
bard it  with  little  inlerminion  until  the  night  of  the  3d:  one  or  t«n>  buildinga  only  wer* 
injured.  On  Sunday,  the  lib,  having  prepared  forty  boata,  with  from  ten  la  fifteen  aimed 
men  in  each,  ihey  advanced  with  ni  piecea  of  artilteiy,  10  aionn  the  town.  General  Bcowa 
commanded  at  Ogdenaburg  in  penon,  end  when  the  enemy  had  advanced  within  a  ahott 
dialunce,  he  ordered  hia  truopa  10  open  a  warm  lire  upon  ibem.  The  Britiah,  nevanhekv^ 
aieadily  approached  the  abore,  and  kepi  up  their  fire  fur  two  houn ;  during  which,  lliay  lofc 
tainod  the  galling  Gra  of  the  Americana,  imiil  one  af  tiieir  boala  wai  taken,  and  two  otban 
■o  ahattered,  thai  their  crewa  were  obliged  to  abandon  them  ;  ihey  then  rellnquiahed  tha 
aaaault  and  fled  to  Preacatt.  There  haa  been  no  engBgemen^  perhapa,  which  aahibiMl 
more  gallantry  on  both  aidaa.  In  Ibia  attack.  Gen.  Brown  had  ander  hia  conmHid  aboot 
4)0  man,  Ibe  Bhiiah  1000." 

The  annexed  account  of  the  taking  of  this  place  on  the  21st  of 
February,  ISIS,  is  extracted  from  the  same  source  u  the  above. 
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**  The  morenientB  of  the  enemy  at  Prescott  were  indicmtive  of  an  intention  to  attack  Og 
densboig.  Colonel  Benedict  was  therefore  induced  to  call  out  hia  regiment  of  militia,  and 
arrangemenla  were  immediately  made  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  On  the  Slat  of  Febm. 
ary,  the  enemy  appeared  before  it,  with  a  force  of  tweWe  hundred  men,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  out  Captain  Forsyth  and  his  troops.  The  British  attacked  in  two  columns,  of  six 
hundred  men  each,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  commanded  by  Capt.  McDonnell 
of  the  Glengary  light  infantry,  and  Colonel  Fraser  of  the  Canadian  militia.  The  American 
riflemen  and  militia  received  them  with  firmneaa,  and  contended  for  the  ground  upwards 
of  an  hour ;  when  the  superiority  of  numbers  compelled  them  to  abandon  it,  and  to  retreat 
to  Black  Lake,  nearly  nine  miles  from  Ogdensburg,  after  losing  twenty  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loas  of  the  (Aiemy,  from  the  deliberate  coolness  with  which  the  riflemen 
tixtd^  was  reputed  to  have  been  thrice  that  number.  The  British  account,  which  claimed 
the  capture  of  immenae  atorea,  none  of  which  had  ever  been  deposited  there,  admitted  the 
loss  of  five  distinguished  ofiicers.  In  consequence  of  this  afiair,  a  measage  was  sent  by  tha 
commandant  of  Fort  George,  to  Colonel  M'Feely,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Niagara,  in- 
forming him  that  a  salute  would  be  fired  the  next  day  in  honor  of  the  capture  of  the  Ameri- 
can village.  Colonel  M'Feely  having  received  intelUgence  in  the  course  of  the  same  even- 
ing, of  the  capture  of  his  majesty's  frigate  the  Java,  returned  the  message  to  the  British 
commandant,  by  communicating  to  him  his  intention  of  firing  a  aalute,  at  the  aame  hour 
from  Fort  Niagara,  in  celebration  of  this  brilUant  event.** 

The  following  additional  particulars  respecting  the  taking  of  Og- 
densburg were  obtained  by  personal  conversation  with  a  resident  at 
that  time.  The  British  landed  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  yillaffe,  near 
some  barracks  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  militia  under  Captain 
Lvtlct  which  he  evacuated  and  then  joined  Col.  Forsyth  at  the  fort 
TKe  enemy  marched  up  through  Ford-street,  and  when  the  Ameri- 
cans had  abandoned  the  fort,  they  crossed  over  on  the  ice  opposite 
to  the  Eagle  Hotel.  Besides  the  public  stores  destroyed  by  them, 
they  took  away  a  large  quantity  oi  provisions,  &c.,  private  propertVf 
which  they  were  much  in  need  of,  but  for  which  they  afterward  paid 
full  price.  A  bam  is  now  standing  on  the  SE.  side  of  Ford-street, 
near  the  comer  of  Water-street,  where  holes  made  by  grape  shot 
fired  from  the  fort  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Glengarian  regiment, 
which  was  in  the  attack,  was  quite  celebrated  dunng  the  military 
operations  on  the  frontier.  This  corps  were  from  the  county  of 
Glengary,  in  Upper  Canada.  Their  religion  was  Catholic,  and  they 
were  the  descendants  of  Scotch  Highlanders. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  Windmill  Point  and  ruins  in  its  vicinity. 
It  is  memorable  as  being  the  spot,  where,  during  the  recent  struggle 
in  Canada,  a  small  body  of  men,  under  the  unfortunate  Van  SchouJtz, 
ffallantly  defended  themselves  against  an  overpowering  force  of  Brit- 
ish and  Canadians.  The  following  account  of  this  affair,  usually  termed 
the  "  Battle  of  Prescott,"  is  principally  draw^n  from  a  work  recently 
published  by  E.  A.  Theller,  Esq.,  and  entitled  Canada  in  1837-8. 

Eariy  in  November,  1838,  the  patriots,  (so  called,)  who  had  secretly  rallied  in  chibs  in 
ami  about  S)rracuse,  Oswego,  Sacketts  Harbor,  Watertown,  Ogdensburg,  French  creek, 
and  at  other  points  on  or  nesr  the  American  line,  began  to  exhibit  an  intention  of  making  a 
fresh  demonstration  at  some  point  in  Upper  Canada.  About  the  10th,  two  schooners  were 
noticed  as  being  freighted  from  canal  boats,  which  had  come  up  the  Oswego  canal  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  to  sail  out  of  the  harbor  in  a  northern  direction.  On  the  ISth, 
the  ateamboat  United  States,  which  had  been  detained  in  port  by  a  heavy  gale,  sailed  lor 
Sacketts  Harbor.  Here  she  took  aboard  about  250  patriots.  The  two  schooners  spokaa 
of,  were  next  discovered  by  the  United  Statea,  lying  in  the  river  Sl  Lawrence ;  when 
Capt.  Van  Cleve  complied  with  the  request  of  a  passenger  of  respectable  appearance,  to 
Cake  iham  in  tofir ;  mying  they  wm  loMUd  with  merchandiM  fioc  0|gd«iisbvs^  whidi  kt 
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wn  il«airoiu  of  filing  Inlo  port  ihc  neil  n 
Wi«il  one  eich  tide  of  ihe  ileamcr.  The  bai< 
•oougli  in  nghi  lo  naiigBie  tbcm.  fihibitcd  na  evidence  of  iheir  being  alher  ihui  repCB- 
■anuid  bj  the  pnmnger.  Tbe  ciptiin  wu  aoon  undeceived,  by  armed  men  climbiDg  frm 
tha  Khoonen  on  to  fait  boat,  to  tbe  number  of  aome  SOO,  and  be  determined  lo  la;  at  Mor. 
riatawD,  10  milea  above  Ogdenaburg,  and  give  nolire  to  the  authoritiea.  On  aniving  at  that 
neigfaborlioad,  the  patiion,  afler  Ininafemng  about  100  of  the  boat's  paaaengeta,  nn&alaned 
their  vsHela,  and  were  found  tbe  neii  morning  al  anchor  in  the  rivet,  between  Ogdeoabuig 
and  Preecolt,  filled  with  armed  men.  Both  towna  were  now  the  acene  of  excitemsat;  fcr 
il  waa  evident  that  Fori  Wellington  was  the  point  of  attack,  and  both  ahorea  were  aooo 
dironged  with  citiiana.  The  Eipsiiment,  a  Britiah  armed  aleamboal,  waa  Ijring  at  tba 
PrtscoQ  wharf,  and  br  ihie  lime  the  United  Statea  h*d  arrived  at  Ogdenabnrg,  On  ber 
airival,  the  people,  wilh  loud  cheen.  niahed  on  board  and  went  to  the  relief  of  one  of  Ihs 
acboonen  which  by  accident  had  got  aground  on  the  ahoal  in  tha  river.  Not  aucceedingin 
reaching  her,  they  returtied  to  Uie  boat  for  a  longer  hawser.  Aa  t\\t  went  out  again,  tha 
Eiperimeni  came  out  and  Hred  two  shots,  but  without  eflecl ;  and  she  puaed  down  Ibe 
river  about  a  mile  to  Windmill  Point,  to  the  other  aehooner,  which  had  aucceeded  in  laniL 
ing  her  forces,  and  waa  returning  to  lake  ofT  the  men  from  the  grounded  veasel.  Tbe  Ex- 
periment followed  her,  and  when  the  United  Sistea  was  covering  her  on  her  way  up,  kept 
up  an  iiregular  lira  upon  both,  without  eftBct.  The  United  Stales  having  seen  the  achoonir 
ahe  waa  protecting  anchored  under  the  Ogdensbuig  shore,  relumed  again  lo  Windmill 
Pomt,  where  William  Johnson  with  small  boats  landed  110  men.  Meantime  the  AmericaB 
ateunfetiy-boal,  Paul  Pry,  ran  over  lo  ibe  airsndcd  veasel,  and  hauled  her  off  under  s  brisk 
fire  from  the  Eiperiment,  which  the  former  returned  with  amalUanns,  killing  7  of  the  Ex- 
periment's men,  but  losing  none.  The  United  States  waa  now  reluming,  and  again  encoiiD- 
lered  the  tire  of  the  Experiment,  breaking  glass  lights  and  doing  other  damage.  Tboae  who 
had  remained  sfier  the  disembsrkation,  shout  95  in  number,  stood  upon  the  promenada 
deck  and  cheered  iIip  discharges  ss  thej'  came.  During  this,  a  abol  passing  through  dta 
wheel-house,  killed  Mr.  Solomon  Foster,  a  young  man,  the  helmsman  of  the  boaL  Aa  dia 
United  Stales  now  went  into  port,  she  won  surrendered  to  her  owners,  and  imntedialely 
aeiied  by  the  United  States  auihgriliea,  which  completed  the  forenoon's  operations. 

"  Commodore  >  Bill  Johnson'  who  had  come  on  to  Ogdenaburg  on  the  retiuti  of  ifas 
United  States,  addressed  *  the  patriots'  present,  urging  and  beseeching  them  to  go  with  him, 
■nd  join  those  who  had  crossed.  He  succeeded  in  crossing  with  aome,  in  one  of  tha 
•chooneis,  si  two  or  three  different  times;  whilei  nioet  of  the  afiemtMn  and  evening  waa 
occupied  al  Windmill  Point,  by  the  patriots,  fortifying  their  positioD,  and  preparing  hi  iha 
contest.  They  bad  taken  possession  of  the  windmill,  and  other  large  stone  buildings,  to  ibs 
number  of  about  300,  which  were  increaMd  by  accessions  from  the  small  boats  cmannc 
over  in  the  evening.  Il  waa  seen  that  at  Fort  Wellingtoti  the  Britiah  were  aiao  engt«ed 
in  making  preparations;  but  towards  night  there  was  scarcely  a  living  soul  seen  il 
alreats  of  Preseatt.    There  was  no  fighting  ihol  night    During  the  evening  tha  al 

*  Tha  ulhon  an  indsbtMl  Gv  Iha  above  liaw  n  Mr.  EUia,  wtiK,  of  OgdcHbuic. 
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Telagnph,  with  Cd.  Worth,  of  the  Unit«d  States  army,  had  arri?ed,  aeeompanied  bjr  two 
compuiiea  of  United  States  troope,  and  by  Mr.  Garrow,  a  United  States  manhal,  who  im- 
mediately  took  into  custody  all  the  craft  which  had  been  employed  by  the  patriots,  inehidinf 
the  United  States,  the  two  schooners,  and  the  Paul  Pry ;  anid  made  effectual  arrangements 
to  cut  off  all  further  supplies  of  men,  arma  or  provisions  from  the  patriot  camp,  after  which* 
all  remained  quiet  during  the  night,  except  the  report  of  cannon  at  long  intervals.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  Britieh  armed  steamers  Cobourg  and  Traveller,  had  arrived  at 
PrescoCt  with  troops ;  and  at  about  7  o*clock,  they,  together  with  the  Experiment,  opened 
a  dischsrge  of  cannon,  and  commenced  throwing  bombs  at  the  patriots  at  the  windmill, 
who  discharged  field-pieces  from  thehr  battery  on  shore  in  return.  At  about  8  o'clock,  a 
line  of  fire  biased  along  the  snmmit  of  the  hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  windmill,  for  about  80  or 
a  100  rods,  and  the  crack  of  the  rifles  and  moskets  made  one  continuous  roar.  It  appears 
that  by  the  time  the  firing  commenced  in  the  morning,  there  were  but  180  of  those  who 
had  crossed  left  at  Windmill  Point ;  and  that  when  tlMy  were  attacked  by  land,  in  rear  of 
their  position,  some  S2  of  these  fled,  leaving  only  128  to  face  from  600  to  800  British  regiu 
lais  and  volunteers.  After  a  f^ht  of  about  an  hour,  according  to  Theller's  sccount,  the 
British  were  driven  back  into  their  fort  with  a  loss  it  is  supposed  of  shout  100  killed  and 
many  wounded.  The  patriots  lost  5  men  and  13  wounded.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
little  was  done,  and  the  British  having  sent  a  flag  of  truce  for  permission  to  bury  the  dead, 
the  request  was  granted.  Afterward  when  the  patriota  sent  a  flag,  the  bearer  was  ahot. 
On  the  15th,  the  British  received  a  reinforcement  of  400  regulars,  with  cannon  and  gnu- 
boats,  by  steamboats  from  Kingston,  and  volunteers  numbering  in  all  about  9,000 ;  who 
surrounded  the  mill  by  their  gun-boats  snd  steamers  on  the  river,  and  by  stsdoning  cannon 
and  troops  on  land ;  and  keeping  up  a  continual  cannonading  until  Friday  evening,  whsii 
the  patriots  surrendered.  At  5  o'clock,  the  same  afternoon,  a  white  flag  was  displayed 
from  the  mill,  but  no  attention  being  paid  to  it,  it  was  finally  &atened  on  the  outside ;  thea 
3  or  4  flags  were  sent  out,  and  the  bearers  shot  down  ss  soon  as  seen.  Immediately  after 
the  surrender,  the  British  burnt  4  dwellings  and  two  bams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  windmilL 
According  to  the  account  of  Theller,  36  patriots  were  killed,  3  escsped,  and  90  were  made 
prisoners ;  snd  of  the  British  sbout  150  men  were  killed  and  20  oflicers,  among  whom  was 
Capt.  Drummond.  The  patriots  were  commanded  by  Van  Schoultx,  a  Polander,  who  had 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  witnessed  her  expiring  sgonies  st  ill-fatad 
Warsaw.  When  driven  to  desperation,  he  opposed  the  offering  to  the  enemy  the  flag  of 
truce,  and  besought  his  men  to  rush  upon  the  enemy  and  die  in  the  contest ;  but  their  am- 
munition and  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  a  five  days'  fatigue  in  active  night  and  dajr 
defence  had  worn  them  out^pind  made  them  indifferent  to  their  fate.  At  the  trials.  Van 
Schoultz  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  was  executed  Dec.  9th,  1838, 
aged  31.  Col.  Dorephus  Abbey,  of  Watertown,  Jeffeison  county;  Col.  Martin  Woodmfl^ 
of  Salina,  Onondaga  county,  and  Daniel  George,  and  others,  suffered  the  ssme  fste  with 
Van  Schoultz.  A  number  of  others  were  finally  released,  while  the  others  were  sentenced 
to  transportation,  and  with  those  in  a  like  situation,  who  had  been  respited,  after  thair 
trials,  and  with  Messrs.  John  G.  Parker,  Watson,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  23,  were 
sent  to  England,  and  from  thence,  in  company  with  11  convicted  felons,  were  transportad 
to  Van  Dicmen*s  Land.** 

PARii9uviLLE,  scttlcd  bv  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  David  Parish;  taken 
from  Hopkinton  in  1814;  from  Albany  105  miles.  Pop.  2,S5L 
Parishville,  on  the  St.  Regis  river,  and  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  Map 
lone  turnpike,  30  miles  SE.  from  Ogdensburg,  is  a  small  village. 
Lime  and  iron  abound  in  the  vicinity. 

PiERREPoiNT,  taken  from  Hopkinton  in  1814;  from  Albany  190, 
from  Canton  centrally  distant  SE.  10  miles*  Pierrepoint  is  a  small 
post  village.     Pop.  1,430. 

PiTCAiRN  is  a  small  and  thinly  settled  town,  recently  formed. 
Pop.  306. 

roTSDAM  was  taken  from  Madrid  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  216,  cen- 
trally distant  from  Canton  NE.  10  miles.  Pop.  4,460.  The  village 
of  Potsdam  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Racket  river,  and 
contains  srvrnil  churchrs,  a  flourishing  academy,  numbering  about 
150  pupils,  and  about  180  dwcllingf^.    The  annexed  engraving  shows 
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Western  Vieto  of  Potsdam. 

the  appearance  of  the  villajfe  as  entered  from  the  west.  The  public 
building  on  the  right  is  tlie  Episcopal  church  ;  the  two  large  edi- 
fices in  the  distance,  with  cupolas,  are  the  aradomy  buildings,  each  4 
stories  in  height;  the  buildings  with  spires  between  them  are  respeo- 
tively  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  the  tall  spire  to 
the  left  is  that  of  the  Universalist  church.  This  village  was  settled 
in  1803,  by  Benjamin  Raymond.  Esq.,  a  nati^'e  of  Richmond,  Berk- 
shire  county,  Mass.  He  erected  mills  on  the  west  side  of  Racket 
river.  The  first  church  erected  was  the  Co^regational,  in  1823. 
James  Chadwick  was  the  first  person  who  diod  in  the  village.  He 
was  killed  in  1805.  by  tiie  liilling  of  a  tree  which  he  was  chopping. 
During  the  late  war,  many  lefl  this  section  and  vacated  their  farms 
irom  tear  of  the  mcursions  of  the  British. 

RossiR  was  taken  from  Russell  in  1813  ;  from  Albany  178,  from 
Ogdensburg  centrally  distant  SW.  27  miles.  Pop.  1,553.  Rossie 
and  Somervillc  are  small  villages  in  this  town.  The  Rossie  Iron 
Works  were  established  in  1613.  Exceedingly  rich  and  valuable 
lead  mines  have  here  lately  been  discovered,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  Rossie  lead  has  now  become  widely  spread. 

Ri'sdELL,  named  from  Russell  Atwater,  by  whom  it  was  settled  in 
1803  ;  organizfd  in  1807  ;  from  Albany  104  miles.  Russell,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  turnpike  and  Grasse  river,  12  miles  S.  from  Canton,  is 
a  small  village.     Pop.  1,377. 

Stockicolm,  taken  from  Massena  in  1806 ;  from  Albanv  327,  from 
Ogdensburg,  E.,  centrally  distant  40  miles.  Stockholm,  West  Stock- 
holm, and  Southville,  are  names  of  the  post-offices.     Pop.  3,993. 
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SARATOGA  COUNTY. 

Sakatoga  cx)unty  was  taken  from  Albany  in  1791 ;  greatest  length 
N.  and  S.  47,  and  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  30  miles.  Centrally 
distant  from  Albany  36  miles.  ^  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Indian  word  Sah-rah-ka,  or  the  ^  side  hill.'  The  great- 
er part  of  the  lands  in  this  tract  were  originally  granted  by  the  Eng- 
lish crown  to  a  company  of  13  individuals,  by  the  title  of  the  patent 
of  Kayaderosseras.  Smaller  portions  were  included  in  other  patents. 
Thus  Van  Schaick's,  of  an  earlier  date,  included  the  town  of  Water- 
ford  and  adjacent  country.  The  Saratoga  patent  embraced  six  miles 
square  on  the  Hudson  river  north  of  Van  Schaick's ;  and  the  apple 
patent,  located  on  the  Mohawk,  extended  '  three  miles  back  into  the 
woods,'  towards  Ballston  Lake.  The  first  recorded  grant  of  lands  in 
the  Kayaderosseras  patent  was  made  in  August,  1702.  A  good  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  now  held  under  a  rent  charge  of  from  15  to  20 
cents  an  acre,  derived  originally  from  the  above  patent  Settlements 
were  made  in  1715  under  that  patent,  and  some  probably  earlier, 
along  the  Hudson,  upon  the  patents  of  Van  SchaicK  and  Saratoga ; 
but  mere  was  then  none  north  of  Fish  creek,  now  Schuylersvule, 
and  few  between  that  and  the  Mohawk.  Until  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada by  the  English,  settlements  were  slowly  made.  After  this,  althouflfa 
rapidly  formed,  they  were  confined  some  years  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk.  The  surface  of  the  county  presents  a  broad 
diversity,  having  the  Kayaderosseras  and  Palmertown  mountains  in 
the  northwest,  and  in  the  southeastern  sandy  plains,  generally  level, 
and  along  the  Hudson  and  some  of  the  smaller  streams  extensive 
tracts  of  rich  alluvion.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  the  largest 
of  which  are  Saratoga,  Ballston,  or  the  Long  Lake,  Round  Lake, 
Owl  Pond,  &c.^  This  county  is  rich  in  historical  incident  It  has  20 
towns.     Pop.  40,542. 

Ballston,  organized  in  1788 ;  from  'Albany  25  miles.  The  first 
settlement  here  was  made  in  1763,  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
McDonald.  The  town  has  its  name  from  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Ball, 
from  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  who,  with  a  number  of  his  congre- 
gation, settled  about  2i  miles  south  of  the  springs.  The  Saratoga 
and  Schenectady  railroad  runs  through  the  town,  and  the  Troy  and 
Saratoga  railroad  enters  it  near  the  north  boundary.  Ballston  Cen- 
tre, East  Line,  and  Burnt  Hills  are  post-offices,     rop.  2,037. 

Charlton,  taken  from  Ballston  in  1792;  from  Albany  25,  from 
Ballston  Spa  SW.  8  miles.  Pop.  1,937.  Charlton  is  a  small  village, 
and  West  Charlton  is  a  pdbt^office. 

Clifton  Park,  taken  from  Half  Moon  in  1828 ;  from  Albany  15| 
from  Ballston  Spa  S.  15  miles.  Pop.  2,717.  Willow  Spring,  on  th« 
Erie  canal,  Rexford  Flats,  Clifton  Park,  Vischer's  Ferry,  and  Jones- 
ville  are  post-offices.    * 
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CoKiNTH  was  taken  from  Iladlcy  in  1818.  It  is  N.  from  Albany 
44,  and  from  Ballston  Spa  N.  18  miles.  Corinth,  formerly  Jesups 
Landing,  is  a  small  village ;  South  Corinth  is  a  post-office.  The 
great  falls  of  the  Hudson  arc  in  this  town,  where  there  is  a  cataract  of 
about  30  feet,  and  a  rapid  1  mile  above,  with  about  the  same  descent 
Above  the  falls  there  is  a  narrow  place,  about  12  feet  wide  and  20 
feet  lonff,  where  at  low  water  the  whole  river  passes  through  with 
astonishmg  rapidity.     Pop.  1,365. 

Day,  the  northwestern  town  of  the  county,  was  originally  named 
Concord  and  taken  from  Edinburgh  and  Hadley  in  181U ;  from  Alba- 
ny 60,  and  from  Ballston  Spa  NW.  35  miles.  Day  and  West  Day 
are  post-offices.     Pop.  943. 

Edinburgh,  originally  named  Northficld,  was  taken  from  Providence 
in  1801 ;  from  Albany  50,  and  fr(>m  Ballston  Spa  NW.  35  miles. 
Pop.  1,458.     Edinburgh  on  the  Scandanaga  river  is  a  small  village. 

Galway  was  taken  from  Ballston  in  1792  ;  from  Albany  80^  from 
Ballston  Spa  NW.  10  miles.  Pop.  2,412.  Galway's  Comers  and 
West  Galway  are  small  villages. 

Greenfield,  taken  from  Saratoga  and  Milton  in  1793 ;  centrally 
distant  from  Albany  36  miles.  Pop.  2,807.  West  Greenfield  8  N., 
Greenfield  Centre  10  miles  N.  from  the  Spa,  and  Porters  Comers,  are 
small  settlements. 

Hadlev,  taken  from  Greenfield  and  Noi^humberland  in  1801 ;  from 
Albany  57,  and  from  the  Spa  N.  27  miles.  Pop.  865.  Hadley  on 
the  Hudson  river  is  a  small  settlement 

Half  Moon,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Hudson,  was  organized  in 
1788;  from  Albany  15,  from  Ballston  Spa  S.  16  miles.  Middletown, 
Half  Moon,  and  Mechanicsville  are  villages  ;  the  latter  of  which  is 
noticed  under  Stillwater.  The  Champlain  canal  and  Troy  railroad 
run  along  the  Hudson. 

Malta,  taken  from  Stillwater  in  1802  ;  from  Albany  25  miles. 
Pop.  1,459.  The  Troy  and  Ballston  railroad  crosses  the  town  north- 
westerly. Dunning  Street,  4  miles  SE.  from  the  Spa,  and  Maltaville, 
are  small  settlements. 

Milton,  taken  from  Ballston  in  1792;  from  Albany  NNW.  30 
miles.  Pop.  3,149.  Rock  City,  6  miles  NW.,  and  Factory  Village, 
8  miles  N  vV.  from  Ballston  Spa,  are  small  villages. 

The  village  of  Ballston  Spa,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Saratoga  county, 
was  incorporated  in  1807.  It  is  30  miles  north  from  Albany,  15  from 
Schenectady,  24  from  Troy,  and  7  southwest  from  Saratoga  Springs. 
The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  upon  a  branch 
of  the  Kayaderosseras  creek,  immediately  around  the  mineral  springs 
in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  town  of  IVlilton.  The  village  contains 
about  180  dwellings,  3  churches — 1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  and  1 
Episcopal — a  large  courthouse  of  brick,  and  other  county  buildings,  2 
newspaper  printing  offices,  a  number  of  hotels,  of  which  the  Sms 
Souci  is  the  most  prominent.  This  structure  is  of  wood,  having  a 
front  of  160  feet,  and  wings  of  150  feet,  and  is  three  stories  h^h. 
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During  thn  revolutioiuiy  war  tenlemenM  in  thii  part  ol 
were  Hiipendcd,  bul  atioiil  1790  Mr.  Duuglua,  enlarged  hii  accoinniodaliana.  In  1804, 
Nicholai  Low,  Etq.,  raiMd  the  well-known  Sana  Suuci  bolel.  In  1807,  Mfetal  otbar 
apringi,  and  in  1817,  lour  apringa  of  diflereni  qualiiier,  were  found  near  the  peat  maoufwu 
loiy  huili  by  Mr.  Low, 

"  The  spring  in  the  rear  o(  ihe  Ssru  Soucf,  and  that  in  the  rear  of  the  Titlage  hotel,  and 
(be  original  apring  al  Ihe  west  of  the  village,  contain,  aa  eeeential  ingtedienta,  ibe  eartw. 
nalea  of  lodo,  of  time,  iron,  and  maiiiicsia;  (he  Ionic  qualiliea  of  the  iron,  and  tlieiparlu 
ling  and  enliTening  iiillui'nrt  of  the  tiled  air  ihit  Ihrf  poe»en  in  an  eitnonjinaiy  irgnt, 

"  The  use  of  the  mineral  waters  here  and  al  Saratoga  ia  especiallj'  beneficial  in  all  thaM 
afiectiona  tetnied  bilioua  and  dyepepiir,  in  calculoua  and  nephritic  complainta,  is  cbnHM) 
rfaeumatiim,  gaul,  in  ulcer*  and  cuiaiicouB  diaordera,  acroTula,  in  mercurial  diaeaaea  and 
•inimoua  affecliona,  in  recent  dropay,  paralyaia,  chloroiia,  &,c." 

MoRKAu,  bounded  od  the  E.,  TV.,  and  NW.  by  the  Hudson,  was  t& 
ken  from  Northumberland  in  1805 ;  from  Albany  N.  50,  from  Ball- 
slon  Spa  NE.  21  mites.  Pop.  1,575.  Moreau,  Reynolds  Comers,  and 
Clarksvillc  arc  small  setttoinents. 

NoRTHi^MBEKLAND,  boundod  £.  by  the  Hudson,  was  taJien  from  8ai^ 
atoga  in  1798 ;  N.  from  Albany  40,  and  from  Ballston  Spa  NE.  13 
miles.  Gansevoortvillc  and  Popes  Comers  are  small  settlements. 
Pop.  1,672. 

Fkovidbncb,  taken  from  Galway  in  1700 ;  from  Albany  NW.  36, 
from  Ballston  Spa  NW.  18  miles.  Pop.  1,513.  Hagedonis  Mills, 
Greensboro',  and  Johnsboro',  are  small  settlements. 

Saratoga  was  organized  in  1788;  distant  15  miles  N.  from  Ball* 
ston  Spa,  and  32  from  Albany.  Pop.  2,024.  The  surface  of 
the  township  is  moderately  uneven  on  the  Hudson,  which  forms  tho 
eastem  boundary ;  there  are  some  alluvial  fiats  on  the  western  boi> 
der  of  the  town  around  Saraioj^  lake  ;  the  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy 
loam.    Schuylervillc,  the  principal  village  in  the  town,  lies  <m  the 
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Cbamplfun  canal  near  the  mouth  of  Fish  creek,  which  here  flowi  into 
the  Hudson,  and  consiaia  of  about  100  dwellings,  3  churches — 1  Dutch 
Reformed,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Methodist — and  an  academy,  with  several 
mills  and  factories. 


Schuyler  mantion-house,  SchuyUrviUe. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  mansion  of  tlie  late  Gen.  Schuyler,  in 
Schuylerville,  which  was  built  a  short  time  after  his  house  and  mills 
at  this  place  were  destroyed  by  the  army  under  General  Burgoyne 
in  1777.  This  dwfllinj^,  the  residence  of  George  Strover,  Esq.,  is  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  spot  where  Burgoyne  surrendered  his 
sword  to  General  Gates.  After  the  buttle  at  Stillwater,  Oct.  7lh,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  effect  his  retreat  back  to  Fort  Edward,  but  was 
unable  to  proceed  any  further  than  the  mouth  of  Fish  creek,  where 
he  was  hemmed  in  by  the  American  forces.  The  following  account 
relative  to  tlie  surrender  of  Burgoyne  is  from  the  2d  volume  of  Al- 
len's American  Revolution : — 

"  Previom  to  the  sction  of  the  7lh,  General  Gaies,  Bniicip»Iing  die  r«[re«I  of  the  fnenif, 
hid  ordered  Brigodier  Geiiernl  Fellows,  with  t.300  men,  lo  croa  the  river,  trid  take  pcM 
on  [he  heights  opposite  the  Siratuga  furd,  nuppo^itig  thul  he  might  be  able  to  reinbice  hin 
befor*  Burguyne  eould  reach  the  place.  But  the  relreal  of  the  Briitah  army  being  oirtiar 
than  he  expected,  and  the  circumBlanceii  befurc  related  ptevenling  him  from  punuin^  imme- 
dialely  witii  the  main  arniy,  or  aending  off  any  coniiderable  detachinenl.  General  Fellowi 
waa  placed  in  a  critical  ailuation,  and  nothing  saved  hia  detachnient  Irom  deatmclion  or 
capture,  but  the  Tery  alow  roovemenn  of  Burgoyirn,  occaaioned  by  >  heavy  rain  during  t^ 
night  of  the  3ih,  and  the  bodnesi  of  the  roada,  which  canipelled  him  la  hall  at  DiTocote, 
ao  thai  he  did  not  reach  Saraioga  until  the  morning  of  the  9th.  By  Ihia  time  General  Fel 
lawB  had  received  orders  to  recross  the  river  and  rndi'avor  lo  oppoee  their  panage,  which 
be  did  just  aa  the  front  of  ihe  Britiah  army  entered  Sarstogi,  and  in  lime  to  peat  himwif 
■dvania^ously  on  the  oppo^ie  bank  of  the  river.  On  ihe  evening  before,  bi*  omp  waa 
to  entirely  unguarded,  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Southcrland,  who  had  been  sent  forwani 
by  Burgoyne  to  reconnoitre,  marched  around  il  withoul  meeting  widi  a  sentinel,  ud  «n 
■o  Btrongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  ha  could  eurptias  him,  Ibai  he  ealicilH]  per- 
misaion  lu  altack  him  with  hta  single  regiment ;  and  il  waa  perhaps  fommale  for  GeneraJ 
Fellows  thai  Burgoyne  refused. 

"  In  the  mean  time  aeveral  other  bodiei  of  militia  were  poated,  to  intereepl  the  relreal 
of  Bargo)nie,  Id  various  directions,  and  one  detachnient  waa  ordered  to  march  immediately 
to  Fort  Edward,  and  take  posaesaion  before  any  part  of  Burgoyne's  troop*  could  reach  'A 
A  rsia  on  the  lOtb  prevented  General  Gates  from  marching  tutil  the  aftemooo.  Whes 
(be  front  of  the  army  reached  Baratoga,  abont  4  o'clock,  tba  Brititli  w«n  i 
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beights  beyond  the  FSehkill,  [Fish  creek :]  their  boats  lay  at  the  month  of  the  creek,  and  a 
fatigue  party  were  at  work  in  removing  the  baggage  (ro«n  the  creek  to  the  heights.  Gre- 
neial  Fellows  with  his  corps  were  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  couple  of  small 
field.piecea  on  the  plain,  playing  upon  the  enemy's  fatigue  party.  General  Gates  on  hia 
arrival  pasted  the  army  in  several  lines  on  the  heights,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  Fish- 
kill,  with  Colonel  Morgan's  corps  in  front.  Under  the  idea  that  the  enemy  would  retreat 
in  the  night.  General  Gates  gave  orders  that  the  army  should  advance  at  reveillee  in  the 
morning  of  the  11th.  A  small  detachment  had  been  sent  oflfby  Burgoyne  to  possess  them* 
selves  of  Fort  Edward,  but  finding  it  occupied  by  the  Americans,  had  returned  to  camp ; 
the  movement  of  this  detachment  had  given  rise  to  the  information  which  deceived  Gene- 
ral  Gates,  that  the  whole  British  army  had  moved  off,  leaving  a  small  guard  only  in  the 
camp  to  take  care  of  the  baggage  and  stores.  Upon  this  intelligence  it  was  determined  to 
attack  the  camp  early  in  the  morning ;  and  Brigadicr^nerals  Nixon  and  Glover  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  creek  with  their  brigades  for  this  purpose. 

"  Colonel  Morgan  advancing  with  his  corps  at  daylight  agreeably  to  orders,  fell  in  with 
the  enemy's  picket,  by  whom  he  was  fired  upon,  and  lost  a  lieutenant  and  several  privatea. 
This  induced  him  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  had  not  moved  as  supposed,  in  which  case  Ui 
situation  would  be  extremely  critical,  as  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  yards ;  a  winding  crock  was  in  his  rear,  and  he  waa  unacquainted 
with  the  grounds.  In  this  dilemma  he  was  met  by  the  Deputy  A(yutant.genenri,  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  general  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  Wil- 
kinson  returned  immediately  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  the  general,  and  Patter- 
son's and  Learned's  brigades,  both  under  the  command  of  the  latter,  were  sent  to  the  sup. 
port  of  Morgan.  In  the  meon  time  the  whole  army  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  ridge 
between  the  church  and  General  Schuyler's  house,  where  they  halted.  Generals  Nixon 
and  Glover  were  in  advance,  marching  according  to  orders  to  the  attack  of  the  camp. 
Nixon  had  already  crossed  the  creek,  and  Glover  was  preparing  to  follow  him,  when  a  de- 
serter from  the  enemy  was  observed  fording  the  creek,  from  whom  information  was  received 
that  Bui^oyne  with  his  whole  anny  was  still  in  his  camp.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
capture  of  a  reconnoitring  party  of  a  subaltern  and  35  men,  by  the  advance  guard  of  50 
under  Captain  Goodale  of  Putnam's  regiment,  who  discovered  them  through  the  fog  just  as 
he  reached  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  making  a  resolute  charge  upon  them,  took  them 
without  firing  a  gun.  The  general  was  at  this  time  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  before  this 
intelligence  could  be  communicated  to  him,  and  orders  received  for  the  two  brigades  to 
desist  and  recruss  the  river,  the  fog  cleared  up,  and  exposed  to  view  the  whole  British  army 
imder  arms.  A  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  small^rms  was  immediately  opened  upon  Nix. 
on's  brigade,  which  was  in  advance,  and  they  retreated  in  considerable  disorder  across  the 
creek,  with  a  trifling  loss,  and  resumed  their  position. 

*'  General  Learned  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  Morgan's  corps  with  his  two  brigades, 
and  was  advancing  rapidly  to  the  attack,  in  obedience  to  a  standing  order  which  had  been 
issued  the  day  before,  *  That  in  case  of  an  attack  against  any  point,  whether  front,  flank  or 
rear,  the  troops  are  to  fail  on  the  enemy  at  all  quarten.'  He  had  arrived  within  300  yards 
of  Burgoyne's  strongest  post,  and  in  a  few  minutes  mui«  would  have  been  engaged  under 
great  disadvantages,  when  Culonci  Wilkinson  n^acbed  him  with  intelligence  that  our  right 
had  given  way,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  fur  him  to  retreat.  Being  without  auth<mty 
from  the  general  to  order  it,  the  bravo  old  general  hesitated  to  obey,  in  opposition  to  the 
standing  order,  until  Lieutenanucoloneln  Brooks  and  Tuppcr  and  some  other  officers  com- 
ing up,  a  sort  of  council  was  held,  and  the  proposition  to  retreat  was  approved.  The  mo- 
ment they  turned  their  backs,  tlie  enemy,  who  had  been  calmly  expecting  their  advance, 
opened  a  fire  upon  them  which  was  continued  until  they  were  masked  by  the  wood.  They 
retreated  about  hiilf  a  mile,  with  Morgan  cm  their  left,  and  encamped  in  a  strong  position, 
which  they  held  until  the  surrender  uf  the  British  army." 

On  the  14th  of  October,  Gen.  Burgoyne  ficni  Major  Kingston  to 
the  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Gates  with  a  proposition  for  ^  a  cessation 
of  arms,  during  the  time  necessary  to  communicate  the  preliminary 
terms,  by  which  in  any  extremity  he  and  the  army  mean  to  abide. 
Gen.  Gates  had  already  prepared  a  schedule  of  the  terms  upon  which 
he  was  willing  to  treat.  This  schedule  evinced  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  distresses  of  the  British,  and  was  drawn  up  in  terms 
of  extreme  liberality.  To  the  0th  article  of  Gen.  Burgoyne's  propo- 
sition, Gen.  Gates  ulCxed  the  following  answer : 
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**  *  The  e^UmUtM  to  be  finished  by  3  o'clock,  tkit  da^,  the  15th,  end  the  troops  msreft 
from  their  encsmpment  at  5,  and  be  in  readineae  to  move  towards  Boetun  to-^norrow  mom- 
ing,'  These  prohminary  articles  and  their  answers  beim?  sent  to  General  Burgoyne,  pro. 
diused  the  nmniediate  return  of  his  messenger  with  the  following  note.  *  The  eight  first 
preliminary  articles  o(  Lieutenant-general  Burgoync's  proposals,  and  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
of  those  of  Mi^^^eneral  Gates  of  yesterday,  being  agreed  to,  the  formadon  of  the  pro. 
posed  treaty  is  out  of  dispute,  but  the  several  suburdinute  articles  and  regulations  nscesss 
rily  springing  from  these  preliminaries,  and  requiring  explanations  and  precision,  betweea 
the  pardea,  before  a  definitive  treaty  can  be  safely  executed,  a  longer  time  than  that  men- 
tioned by  General  Gates  in  his  answer  to  the  9th  article,  becomes  indispensably  necessary. 
Lieutenanugeneral  Burgoyne  is  willing  to  appiunt  two  officers  immediately  to  meet  two 
others  fit>m  Major^eneral  Gates  to  propound,  discuss,  and  settle  those  subordinate  articles, 
in  order  that  die  treaty  in  due  form  may  be  executed  as  soon  as  possibie.' " 

This  meeting  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  and  the 
parties  mutually  signed  articles  of  capitulation,  or  convention,  as  Gen. 
burgoyne  wished  to  have  it  designated.  A  copy  of  the  convention 
wal  to  be  signed  by  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  delivered  the  next  morning. 
The  following  are  the  articles  of  convention. 

Artielet  of  Conrentian  between  LieutenanUgeneral  Burgoyne  etnd  Major-general  GateM* 

**  Ist.  The  troups  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  to  march  out  of  their  camp  widi 
die  honora  of  war,  and  the  artillery  of  the  entrenchments,  to  the  verge  of  the  river  where 
the  old  fort  stood,  where  the  arms  and  artillery  are  to  be  left ;  the  arms  to  be  piled  by  word 
of  command  fit>m  their  own  officers. 

**3d.  A  free  passage  to  be  granted  to  the  army  under  Lieutcnant^neral  Borgoyno  to 
Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in  North  America  during  the  present  con. 
test ;  and  the  port  of  Boston  is  assigned  for  the  entry  of  transports  to  receive  the  troops, 
whenever  General  Howe  shall  so  order. 

**  dd.  Should  any  cartel  take  place,  by  which  the  army  under  General  Burgoyne,  or  any 
part  of  it,  may  be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  to  be  void  as  far  as  such  exchange  shall 
be  made. 

**  4th.  The  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  to  march  to  Maasachusetts  Bay, 
by  the  easiest,  most  expeditious,  and  convenient  route ;  and  to  be  quartered  in,  near,  or  as 
convenient  as  poesible  to  Boston,  that  the  march  of  the  troops  may  not  be  delayed,  when 
the  transports  arrive  to  receive  them. 

**  5rh.  The  troops  to  be  supplied  on  their  march,  and  during  their  being  in  quarters,  with 
provisions,  by  General  Gates'  orders,  at  the  same  rate  of  rations  as  the  troops  of  his  own 
army ;  and  if  possible  the  officers'  horses  and  cattle  are  to  be  supplied  with  forage  at  ths 
usual  rates. 

**  6th.  AH  officers  to  retain  their  carriages,  battJiorBes  and  other  catde,  and  no  baggage 
to  be  molested  or  searched ;  Lieutenant-general  Buigojme  giving  his  honor  that  there  are 
no  pubUc  stores  secreted  therein.  Miuor-general  Gates  will  of  course  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  due  performance  of  this  article.  Should  any  carriages  be  wanted  duriiv 
the  march,  for  the  transportation  of  officers'  baggage,  they  are,  if  possible,  to  be  supplied  by 
the  country  at  tlie  usual  rates. 

**  7th.  Upon  the  march,  and  during  the  time  the  army  shall  remain  in  quarters  in  Masss. 
chusetts  Bay,  the  officers  are  not  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit  to  be  separafed  from 
their  men.  The  officers  are  to  be  quartered  according  to  rank,  and  are  not  to  be  hindered 
finom  assembling  their  men  for  roll-call  and  other  necessary  purposes  of  regularity. 

"8th.  All  corps  whatever  of  General  Burgoyne's  srmy,  whether  composed  of  sailon, 
batteauxmen,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  and  followeiB  of  the  anny,  of 
whatever  country,  shall  be  included  in  the  fiillest  sense  and  utmost  extent  in  the  above  ar. 
tides,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as  British  subjects. 

**  9th.  All  Canadians,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  Canadian  establisliment,  coiuiltiiv 
of  sailors,  batteauxmen,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  and  many  other  follow, 
ers  of  the  army,  who  come  under  no  pardcular  description,  are  to  be  permitted  to  return 
there ;  they  are  to  be  conducted  immediately  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  first  British  post 
on  Lake  George,  are  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  troops, 
and  are  to  be  bound  by  the  same  condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present  contest  in 
North  America. 

**  10th.  Passports  to  be  immediately  granted  for  three  officers  not  exceeding  the  rank  of 
captains,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  lieutenantgonenJ  BnigDyne,  lo  cany  deepatchcs  to 
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Sir  Williaiu  Howe,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  vray  of  New  York ;  and 
Miyor-general  Gates  engages  the  public  faith,  that  these  despatches  shall  not  be  opened. 
These  officers  arc  to  set  out  immediately  after  receiving  their  despatches,  and  are  to  travel 
the  shortest  route,  and  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 

**  11th.  During  the  stay  of  the  troops  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  officers  are  to  be  nd^ 
mitted  on  parole,  and  are  to  be  allowed  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

**  12.  Should  the  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  find  it  neccsmry  to  send  for 
their  clothing  and  other  baggage  to  Canada,  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  do  it  in  the  moet 
convenient  manner,  and  the  neceasary  passports  granted  for  that  purpose. 

**  13.  These  articles  are  to  be  mutually  signed  and  exchanged  to-morrow  morning,  at  9 
o*clock,  and  the  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  are  to  march  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

(Sifl^od)  "  Horatio  Gates,  Mf\jor.general. 
-  Saratoga,  Oct.  16.h,  1777.  (Signed)  -  J.  Bubuovne,  Lieutenant-general. 

**  To  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  arise  from  Lieutenant-general  Bui^goyne's  name  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  above  treaty,  Major-general  Gates  hereby  declares,  that  he  is  im- 
dersiuod  to  be  comprehended  in  it,  as  fully  as  if  his  name  had  been  specifically  mentioned. 

**  Horatio  Gates." 

"  The  brass  artillery  captured  from  Burgoyne  at  various  times  during  the  campaign, 
amounted  to  42  pieces,  constituting  one  of  the  most  elegant  trains  ever  brought  into  the 
field ;  5,000  stand  of  arms,  6,000  dozen  of  cartridges ;  and  a  number  of  ammunition  wagom, 
travelling  forges,  shot,  carcasses,  shells,  &,c.,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
The  whole  number  of  troops  surrendered  by  the  convention  amounted  to  5,763,  which 
added  to  the  number  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  in  the  several  actions  previous  to  the 
17tli  October,  amounting  to  near  5,000,  makes  Burgoyne's  total  loas  of  upwards  of  tea 
thousand  men, 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  troops  of  Burgoyne  were  marched  out  of  their  camp  to 
the  plain  near  the  river,  where  their  arms  were  deposited ;  and  the  victorious  Americam 
took  possession  of  their  lines." 

The  annexed  cut  is  a  copy 
of  the  signature  of  General 
^Afyy^  /t^yi  Burgoyne,  attached    to    the 

^^""^z^jp^^^  articles    of    the    convention 

^  /y  now    in    possession    of   the 

^    —    ^         ^         New    York    Historical    So- 
ciety. 

Vac-9imdlt  of  Gen.  Bmrgofne'M  *igiuUtire. 

General  Wilkinson's  account  of  the  interview  between  Gates  and 
Burgoyne  on  the  field  of  surrender  is  interesting. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  I  visited  General  Burgoyne  in  his  camp,  and  accom. 
panicd  him  to  the  ground,  where  his  army  was  to  lay  down  their  inns,  from  whence  we 
rode  to  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  which  he  surveyed  with  attention,  and  asked  me 
whether  it  was  not  fordable.  ' Certainly,  sir;  but  do  you  observe  the  people  on  the  oppc 
site  shore  7*  *■  Yes,'  replied  he,  *■  I  have  seen  them  too  long.*  He  then  proposed  to  be  in- 
troduccd  to  General  (lates,  and  we  crossed  the  Fishkill,  and  proceeded  to  head-quarten, 
General  Burgoyne  in  front,  with  his  a(][jutant^eneral  Kingston,  and  his  aids-de-carap  C^ 
tain  liord  Petersham,  and  Lieutenant  Wilford  behind  him ;  then  followed  M^jor-genend 
Phili|)s,  the  Baron  Reidesel,  and  the  other  general  officers,  and  their  suites,  according  to 
rank.  General  Gates,  advised  of  Burgoyne*!  approach,  met  him  at  the  head  of  his  camp, 
Burgoyne  in  a  rich  ro}*al  uniform,  and  Gates  in  a  plain  blue  frock;  when  they  had  ap. 
proached  nearly  within  Hword*s  length,  they  reined  up,  and  halted.  I  then  named  the  gen- 
tlemen,  and  General  Burgoyne,  raising  his  hat  most  gracefully,  said  *Tho  formne  of  war. 
General  Gates,  has  made  me  your  prisoner  ;*  to  which  the  conqueror,  returning  a  courtif 
salute,  promptly  replied, '  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  bear  testimony,  that  it  has  not  been 
through  any  fault  of  your  excellency.*  Migor-general  PhilHps  then  advanced,  and  he  and 
General  Gates  saluted,  and  shook  hands  with  the  familiarity  of  oki  acquaintances.  The 
Baron  Reideeel,  and  the  other  officeis,  w«re  mtrodoced  in  their  feirn.'* 
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*^  Gnf.  Pniuf  SdnrfLEH  ni  bom 
>l  Albiny  in  1T31,  of  an  aneient 
■nd  ruppctable  raniily.  Wbn 
ijuite  young  he  bemme  ■  inem. 
bet  uf  lh«  Nrw  York  leeUlatun, 


It  f^  hi> 


iHfulne 


To  b 


chiefly  owing  thai  the  province  made  in  curly  inrl  decided  reaisunce  to  ihoae  Briiiidi  nua. 
■area  which  lerminnled  in  (he  iiidcpandcnce  uf  (lie  colonies.  When  ihe  rrvuluiion  com. 
mancerl,  he  wu  apiirnnied.  June  19,  lT7o,  a  majur^vntnU  and  was  direr-ied  in  proceed 
immediately  froni  New  York  Ui  Ticonderoga,  to  aeeute  the  lakes,  and  make  prepamiiona 
tor  entering  Canada.  Being  laken  aicli  in  September,  ihe  command  devolved  upon  Monu 
gomery.  On  fain  recovery,  he  devoted  himself  zealotwly  to  the  management  uf  the  afliun 
In  ihe  nurihem  dcparlnieniH.  He  gave  much  alirntion  lo  the  supeiinlendence  of  the  Indian 
Concenn.  On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  in  1T7T,  he  made  every  exertion  !a  ubstnict  hi* 
(rogresa;  but  ihe  evscuaiion  of  Ticonderoga  by  Si.  Clair,  twcaaioning  unrenoaible  jealouMi 
in  regard  to  Schuyler,  in  New  England,  he  waa  auperaided  by  Gen.  Galea  In  August ;  and 
an  inquiry  wa»  directed  by  congreaa  to  lie  made  into  hia  conducl.  He  waa  afwrward, 
though  not  in  the  regular  aervice,  very  usiiful  to  hia  couniry  in  the  military  iranaBCiiona  of 
New  York.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  old  congrev  ;  and  when  the  present  gavemment 
ef  ibfl  United  Stales  commenced  its  operation  in  1789,  he  waa  appointed  a  lenalDr  in  iha 
national  JuialaCure.  He  wm  chosen  a  second  time  in  1797,  lo  the  same  aiaiion.  In  iha 
nnite  of  New  York,  ha  contributed  probably  more  than  anf  other  men  to  the  coda  of 
laws  adopted  by  the  alate.  He  died  ai  hia  seat  near  Albany,  Nov.  16.  1804,  in  the  73d 
jaar  of  hia  age.  He  poaseased  great  atrengih  of  mind  and  purily  of  intention.  In  the  con- 
trivance of  plana  of  public  utility,  he  waa  wise  and  circunupael,  and  in  their  eiecanoa, 
tnlerpriaing  and  peraevering.  In  hia  deportment  he  waa  dignified  and  caurieoua.  He  was 
a  pluasDt  and  inatruclive  companion,  and  in  all  the  ruuelioDs  al  privaie  life  was  highljt  u> 
gmplary." — Enei/eltptdia  Amtrieaaa. 


View  in  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

Sabatoga  Spbihgs  wag  taken  from  Saratoga  in  1819.  Pop.  2,634. 
The  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  is  181  miles  from  New  York,  3At 
from  Albany,  and  6i  from  BalTston  Spa.  It  is  located  in  a  fertile 
country,  ana  contains  6  churches,  several  literary  institutions,  and 
about  2,000  inhabitants.     The  above  engraving  was  taken  from 
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near  the  circular  railway,  and  exhibits  the  principal  portion  of  the 
village,  with  a  view  of  the  elegant,  Grecian  colonnade  erected  over  the 
Congress  spring,  seen  uear  the  centre  of  the  picture.  This  place  de- 
rives its  attractions  from  its  mediciimi  springs.  These  are  fiituated 
on  the  mjirgin  of  a  vale,  bordering  the  village  on  the  east,  and  are 
the  continuation  of  u  chain  of  springs  discovering  themselves  about 
IS  miles  to  the  south,  in  the  town  of  Ballston.  The  springs  in  thii 
vicinity  arc  18  or  20  in  number,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Con- 

fress,  the  Iodine  or  Walton,  Putnam's,  Congress,  the  Monroe,  the 
[amilton,  the  Flat  Ruck,  the  High  Rock,  the  Columbian,  and  the 
Washington.  A  new  spring  has  lately  hccn  discovered,  whow 
waters  are  gaining  high  liivor  with  the  public,  and  are  said  to  be 
beneficial  in  consumption.  The  hotels  in  this  place  arc  numerouj, 
and  sonic  of  theni  truly  elegant,  built  in  good  taste,  with  spacious 
piazzas,  and  yards  ornamented  with  shrubbery.  The  facility  with 
which  it  is  visited,  by  railroads  from  Alhany  and  Troy,  with  other 
thoroughfares,  together  with  the  numerous  attractions  of  the  placet 
has  rendered  Saratoga  the  summer  resort  of  thousands  from  all  parte 
of  our  wide-spread  country. 


Western  view  of  the,  hatlh-ground,  SlillKater. 

Stillwatek  wag  organized  in  1788.  It  is  centrally  situated 
from  Albany  22  miles.  The  general  surface  is  level,  and  the  river 
bills  of  a  moderate  height.  Pop.  2,733.  The  village  of  Mechanics- 
ville  is  situated  on  a  section  of  land  between  Hudson  river  and  the 
canal.  It  consists  of  about  50  or  tiO  dwellings,  pardy  in  this,  and 
partly  in  the  town  of  Half  Moon,  2  or  more  churches,  several  mills 
and  factories  on  Anthony's  kill,  which  forms  the  soutliem  boundary 
of  the  town.  Stillwater  is  a  small  village  on  the  canal,  about  4  miles 
above  Mechanicsville.  This  town  is  distinguished  in  history  as  being 
the  battle-ground  of  the  armies  of  Gens.  Gates  and  Burgoyne  in  1777. 

The  above  shows  tlie  appearance  of  the  battle-ground  on  Free- 
man's farm,  as  seen  from  near  the  front  of  Mr.  J.  Walker's  house, 8} 
miles  trom  I'altison's  tavern,  and  about  2  miles  from  Hudson  river. 
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Freeman's  house  stood  a  few  feet  south  of  the  southernmost  building 
Been  in  the  engraving ;  the  line  of  trees  or  woods  seen  behind  the 
building^  is  the  spot  where  Burgoyne  formed  his  line  on  the  brow 
of  the  elevated  plain  previous  to  the  battle  of  Sept.  19th ;  Willard's 
mountain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  is  seen  in  the  distance. 
About  15  rods  south  from  Mr.  Walker's  house,  in  what  then  was 
called  a  meadow,  is  the  spot  where  Gen.  Frazer  was  mortally 
wounded ;  it  is  a  little  west  of  a  road  running  N.  and  S.  which  has 
since  been  made  near  this  place..  About  60  rods  in  a  SW.  direction 
was  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  on  the  7th  of  October.  Near  the  place 
where  Frazer  fell,  a  hole  or  grave  was  dug,  into  which  the  bodies  of 
40  soldiers  were  tlu'own,  after  being  stripped  of  their  clothing  by 
the  women  of  the  camp.  Maj.  Ackland  was  wounded  a  little  east 
of  the  present  road.  The  following  account  of  the  battles  is  drawn 
from  various  sources. 

•*  The  anny  arrived  at  Stillwater  on  the  9th  of  September,  fully  determined  to  face  the 
foe,  and  if  necessary  pursue  him  into  his  own  confines.  This  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
•n  eligible  position  for  throwing  up  a  line  of  intrenchmcnts,  and  a  large  porty  under  the 
engineer  Kosciusko  were  accordingly  set  to  work  for  that  purpose.  But  upon  a  more  nar- 
row inspection  of  the  grounds,  the  general  determined  to  change  his  position,  and  occupy 
Bemus's  heights,  which  were  taken  possession  of  and  fortified  on  the  ISih.  Bui^goyne  at 
this  time  lay  opposite  to  Saratoga,  occupying  old  Fort  Miller  and  Battenkill ;  but  what  were 
his  further  intentions.  Gen.  Gates  had  no  meuns  of  judging.  In  this  ntoation  the  deputy 
adjutant^eneral,  Col.  James  Wilkinson,  volunteered  to  head  a  select  reconnoitring  parry, 
and  obtain  if  possible  the  desired  information.  He  left  the  camp  wich  170  men,  under  cover 
of  a  dark  night,  and  arrived  by  daylight  at  Davocote,  about  two  miles  from  Saratoga.  Here 
he  posted  the  greater  part  of  his  men  in  a  wood  near  the  road,  and  proceeded  himself  to 
the  heights  of  Fish  creek ;  from  which  position  he  discovered  a  column  of  the  enemy  drawn 
up  under  arms,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek,  within  300  yards  of  him,  and  another 
column  under  march,  descending  the  heights  below  Battenkill.  Being  satisfied  from  these 
^hrcumstances  that  Gen.  Burgoyne  was  advancing.  Col.  Wilkinson  returned  to  camp  with 
hie  party,  bringing  with  him  three  prisoners,  who  confirmed  the  intelligence. 

**  On  the  15th,  Gen.  Burgoyne  having  crossed  the  river  some  days  before,  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Davocote,  where  he  halted  24  hours  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  bridges  and 
roads  in  his  advance,  for  the  more  convenient  march  of  his  army.  On  the  18th,  Gen.  Ar. 
nold  was  sent  out  with  1,500  men,  to  harass  and  impede  him,  but  returned  without  accom. 
plishing  any  thing ;  Burgoyne  continuing  his  march  until  he  had  arrived  ifvithin  2  miles  of 
Gen.  Gates's  camp.  Here  he  encamped  in  a  line  extending  from  the  river  to  a  range  of 
hills  600  yards  distant,  and  upon  which  were  posted  the  elite  of  his  army.  The  posiuon 
occupied  by  Gen.  Gates,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness,  and  one  who  knew  it  well,  wu 
as  follows : — *  His  right  occupied  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the  river,  with  which  it  was  con. 
nected  by  a  deep  intrenchinent ;  his  camp  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  great  cin^le,  the 
convex  towards  the  enemy,  extended  rather  obliquely  to  his  rear,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  to  a  knoll  occupied  by  his  left ;  his  front  was  covered  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  his 
centre,  by  a  sharp  ravine  rumiing  parallel  with  his  line,  and  closely  wooded ;  from  thence 
to  the  knoll  at  his  extreme  left,  the  ground  was  level  and  had  been  partially  cleared,  some 
of  the  trees  being  felled,  and  others  girdled ;  beyond  which,  in  front  of  his  left  flank,  and 
extending  to  the  enemy's  right,  there  were  several  small  fields  in  very  imperfect  cultivation, 
the  surface  broken  and  obstructed  with  stumps  and  fallen  timber,  and  the  whole  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  steep  eminence.  The  extremities  of  this  camp  were  defended  by  strong 
batteries,  and  the  interval  wos  strengthened  by  a  breastwork  without  intrrnchments,  con. 
■tructed  of  the  bodies  of  felled  trees,  logs  and  rails,  with  an  additional  battery  at  an  open, 
ing  left  of  the  centre.  The  right  was  almost  impracticable ;  the  left  difficult  oi  approach.' " 
— AUefCs  Rev, 

While  in  this  position,  the  battle  of  the  19th  Sept.  took  place ;  the 
following  account  of  which  is  from  Gen.  Wilkinson's  Memoirs. 

**  This  battle  was  perfectly  accidental ;  neither  of  the  generals  meditated  an  attack  at 
Che  time,  and  but  for  Lieut.  Col.  Colburo*s  report,  it  would  not  have  taken  place ;  Bur- 
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goyne*B  moTement  being  merely  to  take  ground  on  the  heights  in  front  of  the  great  imviDa, 
to  give  hia  several  corpe  their  proper  places  in  line,  to  embrace  our  front  and  cover  his 
transport,  stores,  provisions,  and  baggage,  in  the  rear  of  his  left ;  and  on  our  aide,  the  de- 
fences of  our  camp  being  not  half  completed,  and  reinforcements  daily  arriving,  it  was  not 
Gen.  Gates's  policy  to  court  an  action.  The  misconception  of  the  advene  chiefe  put  thei^ 
on  the  defensive,  and  cnntined  them  to  the  ground  they  casually  occupied  at  the  beginninf 
of  the  aciitm,  and  prevented  a  single  manceuvrc,  during  one  of  the  longest,  warmest,  and 
most  obstinate  battles  fought  in  America. 

"  The  theatre  of  action  was  such,  that  although  the  combatants  changed  ground  a  dozen 
iimef*  in  the  cuuree  of  the  day,  the  contest  terminated  on  the  spot  where  it  began.  The 
British  line  was  formed  on  an  eminence  in  a  thin  pine  wood,  having  before  it  Freeman's 
farm,  an  oblong  iield,  stretching  from  iui  centre  towards  its  right,  the  ground  in  front  sloping 
gently  down  to  the  verge  of  this  field,  which  was  bordered  on  the  opposite  aide  by  a  doee 
wood.  The  sanguinar)'  scene  lay  in  the  cleared  gtuimd,  between  the  eminence  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  wood  just  described.  The  fire  of  our  marksmen  from  this  wood 
wa?  too  deadly  to  be  withstood  by  the  enemy  in  line,  and  when  they  gave  way  and  broke, 
our  men,  rushing  from  their  covert,  pursued  them  to  the  eminence,  where,  having  their 
ilonks  protected,  they  rallied,  and,  charging  in  turn,  drove  us  back  into  the  wood,  from 
whence  a  dreadful  fire  would  again  force  them  to  fall  back ;  and  in  this  manner  did  the 
battle  fiuctuatt;,  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  with  alternate  advantage  for  four  hotue, 
without  one  moment's  intermission.  The  British  artillery  fell  into  our  poesession  at  every 
charge,  hut  we  could  neither  turn  the  pieces  upon  the  enemy,  nor  bring  them  off;  the 
wood  prevented  ilie  last,  and  the  want  of  a  match  the  first,  as  the  linstock  waa  invariaUjr 
carried  off,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  transitions  did  not  allow  us  time  to  provide  one.  The 
slaughter  of  this  brigade  of  artillerists  was  remarkable,  the  captain  and  36  men  being  killed 
or  wounded  out  of  48.  It  was  truly  a  gallant  conflict,  in  which  death  by  familiarity  loet 
bis  terroni,  and  certainly  a  drawn  battle,  as  night  alone  terminated  it ;  the  British  army 
keeping  its  ground  in  rear  of  the  field  of  action,  and  our  corps,  wlien  they  could  no  longer 
distinguiifh  objects,  retiring  to  their  own  camp." 

From  the  period  this  battle  was  fought,  (Sept.  19th,)  to  October 
7lh,  the  time  was  spent  by  Gen.  Burgoyne  in  strengthcninff  his  posi- 
tion, and  by  Gen.  Gates  in  collecting  reinforcements.  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne is  said  to  have  planned  an  attack  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
•September,  but  fortunately  it  was  delayed  until  the  Americans  were 
in  the  best  situation  to  oppose  him.  Attacks  on  the  British  piquets 
took  place  almost  every  evening,  and  they  were  continually  harassed. 
The  following  is  Gen.  Wilkinson's  account  of  the  battle  of  Oct.  7th. 

**On  the  afternoon  of  October  7th,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  centre  beat  to  arms ;  the 
alarm  was  rupeatrd  throiurhout  Uiu  line,  and  tlie  ir<x>ps  repaired  to  their  alarm  poaia.  I  wae 
at  heaU-quarten  when  this  happ4>n<>d,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  general,  mounted  my 
horse  to  in(|uire  the  cause ;  but  on  reaching  the  guard  where  the  beat  commenced,  I  could 
obtain  no  other  satisfaction,  but  iliat  some  pernon  had  reported  the  enemy  to  be  advancing 
agaii).it  our  left.  I  proceeded,  over  open  ground,  and  ai>cending  a  gentle  acchvity  in  front 
of  the  ^uurd,  I  perceived,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  line  of  our  encampment,  several  coL 
umns  of  the  enemy,  t>0  or  70  rods  from  me,  entering  a  wheat  field  which  had  not  been  cut, 
and  was  i*eparated  fnmi  me  by  a  small  rivulet ;  and  without  my  glass  I  could  distinctly 
mark  their  every  movement.  Aftnr  entering  the  field  they  dinployed,  formed  the  line,  end 
set  down  in  double  ranks  with  their  amis  between  their  legs.  Furagera  then  proceeded  to 
cut  the  wheat  or  standing  straw,  and  I  soon  after  observed  several  (^cen  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  cabin,  from  whence  with  their  glosses  they  were  endeavoring  to  reconnoitie  our 
left,  which  w&^  concealed  from  their  view  by  interveninnf  woods. 

*'  Having  satisfied  myself,  after  fifteen  minutes  attentive  observation,  that  no  attack  wae 
meditated,  I  returned  and  n'ported  to  the  general,  who  asked  me  what  appeared  to  be  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy.  *  They  are  fiimiring,  and  endeavoring  to  reconnoitre  your  left ; 
and  I  think,  sir,  they  o/ler  you  battle.*  *  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  what  your 
opinion  ?*  *  Their  front  is  open,  and  their  flanks  rest  on  the  wooda,  under  cover  of  which 
they  may  be  attacked ;  their  right  is  skirted  by  a  lofty  height.  I  would  indulge  them.' 
*  Well,  then,  order  on  Morgan  to  begin  the  game.*  I  waited  on  the  colonel,  whoee  corps 
was  fonned  in  front  of  our  centre,  and  delivered  the  order;  he  knew  the  ground  and  ilk 
quired  the  position  of  the  enemy ;  they  wen  fonned  ici^Me  •  newly  cuUireied  fieM,  dMii 
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grenadMii  with  several  field-pieces  on  the  left,  bordering  on  a  wood  and  a  amtiXL  rmTine 
fermed  by  the  rivulet  before  alluded  to ;  their  light  infantry  on  the  right,  covered  by  a  worm 
fence  at  the  foot  o(  the  hill  before  mentioned,  thickly  covered  with  wood ;  their  centre 
eompoeed  of  British  and  German  battalions.  Col.  Morgan,  with  hii  usual  sagacity,  |»o. 
posed  to  make  a  circuit  with  his  corps  by  our  left,  and  under  cover  of  the  wood  to  gain  the 
height  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  from  thence  commence  the  attack,  so  soon  aa  oar 
fire  should  be  opened  against  their  left ;  the  plan  was  the  best  which  could  be  devised,  and 
no  doubt  contributed  ossentially  to  the  prompt  and  decisive  victory  we  gained. 

"  ThiH  proposition  was  approved  by  the  general,  and  it  was  concerted  that  time  should  be 
allowed  tho  colonel  U)  make  the  proposed  circuit,  and  g^iiii  his  station  on  the  enemy's  right 
before  the  attack  should  be  made  un  their  left ;  Poor's  brigade  was  ordered  for  this  service, 
and  the  attack  was  commenced  in  due  season  on  the  flank  and  front  of  the  British  grena. 
diers,  by  the  New  Hampshire  and  Now  York  troops.  True  to  his  purpose,  Morgan  at  this 
critical  moment  poured  down  like  a  towent  from  the  hill,  and  attacked  the  right  of  the  en- 
emy in  front  and  flank.  Dearborn,  at  tlie  moment  when  the  enemy's  light  influitry  were 
attempting  to  change  front,  pre:<tsed  forward  with  ardor,  and  delivered  a  cloee  fire ;  dien 
le^>ed  the  fence,  shouted,  charged,  and  gallantly  forced  them  to  retire  in  disorder;  yet, 
headed  by  that  intrepid  soldier,  tlie  Earl  of  Balcarras,  they  were  immediately  rallied,  and 
re-formed  behind  a  fence  in  rear  of  their  first  position ;  but  being  now  attacked  with  great 
audacity,  in  front  and  flanks,  by  superior  numbers,  resistance  became  vain,  and  the  whcrfe 
line,  commanded  by  Buigoyne  in  person,  gave  way,  and  made  a  precipitate  and  diaorderiy 
retreat  to  his  camp,  leaving  two  twelve  and  six  six  poimders  on  the  field,  with  the  lose  of 
more  than  400  officers  and  men,  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  and  among  them  the  flow, 
er  of  his  officers — viz,  brigadier-general  Frazer;  Major  Ackland,  commanding  the  grenadiers; 
Bir  Francis  Clark,  his  fir^t  aid.de.camp ;  Mi^or  Williams,  commanding  officer  of  the  artiU 
lery;  Captain  Mooney,  deputy  quartennaster.general,  and  many  others.  After  deliver, 
ing  the  order  to  General  Poor,  and  directing  him  to  the  point  of  attack,  I  waa  peremptorily 
commanded  to  repair  to  the  rear,  and  order  up  Ten  Broeck's  regiment  of  New  YoHl  mili. 
tie,  3000  strong.  I  performed  this  service,  and  regained  the  field  of  battle  at  the  moment 
the  enemy  had  turned  their  backs — 52  minutes  after  the  first  shot  was  fired.  The  ground 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  British  grenadiers,  presented  a  scene  of  complicated  hor. 
ror  and  exultation.  In  the  square  space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  lay  eighteen  grenadieis 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  three  officers  propped  up  against  stumps  of  trees,  two  of  them 
mortally  wounded,  bleeding  and  almost  speechless.  What  a  spectacle  for  one  whose  bo. 
som  glowed  with  philanthropy ;  and  how  vehement  the  impulse  which  excites  men  of  sen. 
sibility  to  seek  such  scenes  of  barbarism  !  I  found  the  courageous  Colonel  Cilley  a-stiad. 
die  on  a  brass  twelve  pounder,  and  axulting  in  the  capture ;  whilst  a  surgeon,  a  man  of 
great  worth,  who  was  dressing  one  of  the  officers,  raising  his  blood-besmeared  hands  in  the 
phrenzy  of  patriotism,  exclaimed,  *  Wilkinson,  I  have  dipped  my  hands  in  British  blood.* 
He  received  a  sharp  rebuke  for  his  brutality  ;  and  with  the  troops  I  pursued  the  hard  press, 
ed  flying  enemy,  passing  over  killed  and  wounded,  until  I  heard  one  exclaim,  *  Protect  me, 
sir,  against  this  boy.*  Turning  my  eyes,  it  was  my  fortune  to  arrest  the  purpose  of  a  lid 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  in  the  act  of  taking  aim  at  the  wounded  officer,  who  lay  in 
the  angle  of  a  worm  fence.  Inquiring  his  rank,  he  answered,  *  I  had  the  honor  to  com. 
ffiand  the  grenadiers.*  Of  course,  I  knew  him  to  be  Major  Ackland,  who  had  been  broogbt 
firom  the  field  to  this  place,  on  the  back  of  Captain  Shrimpton,  of  his  own  corps,  tmder  a 
heavy  fire,  and  was  here  deposited,  to  save  the  lives  of  both.  I  dismounted,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  expressed  my  hopes  that  he  was  not  badly  wounded.  '  Not  badly,*  replied 
this  gallant  officer  and  accomplished  gentleman,  *  but  very  inconveniently.  I  am  shot 
through  both  legs.  Will  you,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  have  me  conveyed  to  your  camp  7* 
I  directed  my  servant  to  alight,  and  we  lifted  Ackland  into  his  seat,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
conducted  to  head-quarters.  I  then  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  renewed  action,  which  em. 
braced  Burgoyne*s  right  flank  defence,  and  extending  to  his  left,  crossed  a  hoUow  corenod 
with  wood,  about  40  rods,  to  the  intrenchment  of  the  light  infantry.  The  roar  of  cannon 
and  small-arins,  at  this  juncture,  was  sublime,  between  the  enemy,  behind  their  works,  and 
our  troopa  entirely  expoeed,  or  partially  sheltered  by  trees,  stumps,  or  hollows,  at  varioot 
distances,  not  exceeding  120  yards.  This  right  flank  defence  of  the  enemy,  occupied  by 
the  German  corps  of  Breyman,  consisted  of  a  breastwork  of  rails  piled  horizontally  be. 
tween  perpendicular  pickets,  driven  into  the  earth,  en  poienee  to  the  rest  of  his  line,  and 
extended  about  250  yarda  acroes  an  open  field,  and  was  covered  on  the  right  by  a  battoy 
of  two  guns.  The  interval  irom  the  left  to  the  British  light  infiintr}',  was  committed  to  the 
defence  of  the  provincialiats,  who  occupied  a  couple  of  log  cabins.  The  Germans  wert 
encamped  immediately  behind  the  rail  breastwork,  and  the  ground  in  fivnt  of  it  declined, 
■I  a  vary  gentle  slope,  for  about  120  yards,  when  it  sunk  abruptly.    Our  troops  had  foormed 
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ft  line  under  this  dedrnty,  and  covered  breast  hi^,  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  Ger- 
mans. From  this  posiuon,  about  sunset,  I  perceived  Brigadier-general  Learned  advancing 
towards  the  enemy  with  his  brigade,  in  open  column,  I  think  with  Col.  M.  Jackson's  regi. 
ment  in  front,  as  I  saw  Licutenant.coloncl  Brooks,  who  commanded  it,  near  the  general 
when  I  rode  up  to  him.  On  saluting  this  brave  old  soldier,  he  inquired,  *  Where  can  I  put 
tn  with  meet  advantage  7*  I  had  particularly  examined  the  ground  between  the  left  of  the 
Germans  and  the  light  infantry,  occupied  by  the  provincialists,  from  whence  I  had  observed 
ft  slack  fire.  I  therefore  recommended  to  General  Learned  to  incline  to  his  right,  and  at. 
tack  at  that  point.  He  did  so,  with  great  gallantry ;  the  provincialists  abandoned  their  po. 
sition  and  fled.  The  German  flank  was,  by  this  means,  left  uncovered.  They  were  as- 
eaulted  vigorously,  overturned  in  five  minutes,  and  retreated  in  disorder,  leaving  their  gal. 
lant  commander,  Lieutenant.colonel  Breyman,  dead  on  the  field.  By  dislodging  this  corps, 
the  whole  British  encampment  was  laid  open  to  us ;  but  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  fatigue  of  the  men,  and  disorder  incident  to  undisciplined  troops,  after  so  deaoltory  an 
action,  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  improve  the  advantage  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
General  Burgoyne  broke  up  his  camp,  and  retired  to  his  original  position,  which  he  had  for- 
tified, behind  the  great  ravine.** 

The  following  is  from  Allen's  American  Revolution : — 

"  The  British  lost  in  this  action  upwards  of  400  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  several  of  their  moet  distinguished  officers.  Brigadier-general  Frazer,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman,  who  commanded  the  Germans,  were  both  mortally  wounded. 
Major  Ackland,  Sir  Francis  Clark,  first  aid-de-carop.  Major  Wiliiams,  who  commanded  th« 
artillery,  and  the  deputy  quarter.ma8ter.general.  Captain  Money,  were  among  the  prisonen. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  of  General  Leamed*8  brigade,  who  commanded  Jackson*s  regi- 
ment on  this  day,  led  his  men  into  action  with  great  spirit  against  the  German  grenadiers, 
who  were  posted  behind  a  rail  breastwork — the  stockaides  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  the  Germans  forced  to  retreat.  They  were  followed  to  their  encampment, 
and  again  forced  to  fly,  leaving  their  whole  equipage  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri. 
cans.  The  Brunswickers  showed  great  cowardice  in  the  action,  having  fled  before  a  man 
of  them  was  killed  or  wounded.  Besides  their  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  the  Britiafa 
lost  eight  brass  field-pieces,  a  number  of  carts  and  tents,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
baggage.  Burgoyne  himself  narrowly  escaped  death,  one  shot  having  passed  through  hit 
hat,  and  another  through  his  waistcoat.  He  waa  on  the  field  during  the  whole  of  VOie  ac- 
tion, directing  every  movement;  but  neither  gallantry  nor  skill  could  eflfect  any  thing 
against  such  a  superiority  of  force.  General  Gates  remained  in  camp  during  the  whole  ae. 
tion,  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  order  and  regulate  the  various  movements,  •■ 
drcunistances  should  require. 

**  The  loss  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  eighty  men,  kilted  and  woimded.  General 
Arnold  was  among  the  latter;  who,  though  he  had  not  been  reinstated  in  hie  oomroand 
aince  the  dispute  with  General  Gates,  before  mentioned,  rode  about  the  field  giving  orden 
in  every  direction,  sometimes  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  of  the  commander,  at  othen 
leading  a  platoon  in  person,  and  exponng  himself  to  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy.  There 
seems  to  be  Utile  doubt,  from  the  conduct  of  Arnold  during  the  action,  that  he  was  in  ft 
state  of  intoxication.  The  mortifying  aituation  in  which  he  found  himself  at  its  commence- 
ment, without  command  or  authority,  sufficiently  accounts  for  any  extravagance  in  a  spirit 
like  his.  At  one  time  he  dashed  through  two  opposing  lines,  exposing  himself  to  the  fine 
of  both  sides,  but  miraculously  escaped  unhurt :  at  another  time,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  small  platoon  of  Morgan's  riflemen,  he  led  them  around  into  the  rear  of  the  en- 
emy,  at  the  moment  they  turned  to  retreat,  under  the  hottest  fire  of  the  Americana.  In 
this  situation,  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  his  leg  was  broken.  It  would  be  doing 
iigustice  to  General  Arnold,  traitor  as  he  afterward  proved,  to  deny  that  he  deserved  some 
credit  on  this  day ;  but  though  he  was  bmve  almost  beyond  parallel,  he  was  raah,  impeto- 
ous  and  headstrong,  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  these  faults  of  his  natural  temper  were 
aggravated  and  heightened  by  the  peculiar  circumstancea  of  his  situation,  it  will  not  per- 
haps  be  wrong  to  say,  that  he  could  not  have  rendered  any  very  essential  aervieee  to  the 
American  army,  in  this  important  contest. 

**  On  the  night  of  the  battle.  General  Burgoyne  deemed  it  pmdent  to  change  his  pofi. 
tion ;  for  the  Americans  had  followed  them  to  within  half  a  mile  of  their  encampment,  and 
continued  to  cannonade  them  without  ceasing.  He  detennined  thersfors  to  abandon  bm 
camp  and  move  to  the  high  grounda,  which  he  effected  in  good  order  and  widioat  loss. 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  American  army  moved  forwani  and  took  possession  of  hm 
abandoned  camp,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  random  6n  of  anillsiy  aiid  wmtiLumm  dor- 
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big  ths  whole  if-  BuiEOrne's  troops  were  all  day  under  inns  in  eipecMtion  ol 
atluk,  uid  indioling  by  rheir  moiremenw  UiBt  thiiy  inteodeil  »  aiill  fnnliw  Mireal 
OccaHonal  fkimUhci  uf  ihe  day,  (ienotal  Lincoln  wu  iiliol  iu  the  leg  by  ■ome  c 
■my^  marliHneti." 


House  in  which  General  fVaxer  died,  Stillwater. 

The  annexed  is  a  northeastern  view  oi  the  house  on  the  bank  of 
the  Hudson  in  Stillwater,  in  which  Genera!  Frazer  died.*  TWs 
house  was  originally  one  storj'  in  height,  and  formerly  stood  about 
25  rods  westward  of  its  present  sJluation,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  north 
of  the  canal  bridge  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  It  has  since  re- 
ceived an  addition  at  both  ends ;  the  general  expired  near  the  first 
window  to  the  right  of  the  door.  Beyond  the  bridge  in  the  distance  is 
Been  an  elevation  about  100  lect  in  height.  This  spot  is  rendered  m- 
teresting  on  account  of  its  being  the  burial  place  of  General  Frazer. 
Thegravet  was  between  the  two  pine  trees  seen  on  the  summit.  Du- 
ring the  last  battle,  the  Americans  nada  few  cannon  on  the  risinrr  grouad 
above  the  eastern  shore,  from  which  shots  were  fired.  Tiiis  house 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  time  the  hcad-qunrtcrs  of  Burgojue. 
Several  ladies  of  distinction  were  also  inmates  at  the  time  when  the 
British  troops  were  here,  being  the  wives  of  some  of  the  principal 
officers.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
Baroness  Reidcsel,  originally  published  in  Germany : — 

"  Bui  severe  trials  Dwnjicd  i»,  nnrl  on  ihe  7th  of  October,  our  nii*rorlunpti  bcfran.  I  wm 
SI  breakfut  with  iriy  huaband,  and  heard  ihai  eonielhing  vma  mleiidcd.  Ou  the  same  diy 
I  expected  Gcneiala  Biirsuyne,  Phillipfi,  and  Fnizci  tu  dine  with  ux.  I  saw  a  (nval  tnon- 
nent  amung  the  iroopa  ;  iny  liusband  tuld  nie,  ii  was  merely  a  rt'ctmnairaanf r,  wliich  gut 
me  no  conrcm,  as  il  afien  happened.  1  walked  onl  of  the  honse  and  mel  sevpral  Indians 
in  their  war  dresses,  with  guns  in  their  hands.    When  I  a!ikr<]  them  where  they  wele  ^ 

*  The  following  arc  the  circumauinces  of  his  death  ;  In  the  midst  of  Ihe  sanguiauy 
billte  of  Oct.  Tlh.  Colonel  Morgan  took  a  few  of  his  choice  riflemen  aside  and  raid,  "  That 
gallant  ofitcei  ia  General  Frazer ;  /  admirt  and  Tttpect  Aim,  bat  il  ii  nereiuary  (iUl  It 
tiould  die  i  take  your  atations  in  that  wand,  and  do  your  duty."  Within  a  few  monKnla 
Gen.  Frazer  fell  morlalty  wounded.  He  was  eupponed  by  two  oBicen,  till  he  mrhad  bl 
lenl ;  he  said  he  saw  the  man  who  ■hot  him,  that  he  was  a  riHrman  ported  in  ■  tree. 

1  Uis  remaina  were  taken  up  some  years  since,  and  conTeyed  lo  BngUnd. 
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log,  thej  cried  out,  *  War!  WarT  (meuiiiig  they  were  foing  to  battle.)  Thia  filled  bm 
with  apprehenaioii,  and  I  acarcely  got  home  before  I  heard  reporta  of  cannon  and  niiiaketry« 
which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  till  at  laat  the  noise  became  excessive.  About  four  o*clock 
in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  the  guests  whom  I  expected,  General  Frazer  was  brought  on  ft 
litter  mortally  wounded.  The  table,  which  was  already  set,  was  instantly  removed  and  a 
bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  wounded  general.  I  sat  trembling  in  a  comer ;  the  noise 
grew  louder,  and  the  alarm  increased ;  the  thought  that  my  husband  might  perhaps  be 
brought  in,  wounded  in  the  same  way,  was  terrible  to  me,  and  distressed  me  exceedingly. 
General  Frazer  said  to  the  surgeon,  *  Tell  me  if  mf  wmnd  tt  mertoi;  d!s  jmifMHUr  meJ 
The  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  and  unhappily  for  the  general,  ha  had  eaten  a  veiT 
hearty  breakfaat,  by  which  the  stomach  waa  distended,  and  Sue  ball,  aa  the  snigeon  aaidt 
had  paaaed  through  it.  I  heard  him  oflen  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  *  Oh,  fatal  ambition !  Poor 
General  Buigoyne !  Oh,  my  poor  wife  V  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  make,  to 
which  he  replied,  that  *  If  General  Buigoyne  would  permit  it,  he  ahould  like  to  be  buried 
at  tuL  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  top  c€  a  mountain,  in  a  redoubt  which  had  bMn  buih 
there.'  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  all  the  other  rooms  were  full  of  sick.  To- 
wards evening  I  saw  my  husband  coming ;  then  I  forgot  all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked  God 
that  he  was  spared  to  me.  He  ate  in  great  haste  with  me  and  hie  aid^e-camp  behind  the 
house.  We  had  been  told  that  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  but  the  aorrowful  fa- 
ces I  beheld  told  a  difierent  tale,  and  before  my  husband  went  away,  he  took  roe  one  side, 
and  said  every  thing  was  going  very  bad,  that  I  must  keep  myself  in  readiness  to  leave  tha 
place,  but  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one.  I  made  the  pretence  that  I  would  move  the  neit 
morning  into  my  new  house,  and  had  every  thing  packed  up  ready. 

**  Lady  H.  Ackland  had  a  tent  not  far  fiom  our  house ;  in  this  she  slept,  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  she  was  in  the  camp.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  man  came  to  tell  her  diat  her  husband 
was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  on  hearing  this  she  became  very  miserable ; 
we  comforted  her  by  telling  her  that  the  wound  was  only  slight,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vised her  to  go  over  to  her  husband,  to  do  which  she  would  certainly  obtain  permisaioii, 
and  then  she  could  attend  him  herself;  she  was  a  charming  woman,  and  very  fond  of  him* 
I  spent  much  of  the  night  in  comforting  her,  and  then  went  again  to  my  chikiren,  whom  I 
had  put  to  bed.  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  General  Fruer  and  all  the  other  wound- 
ed gentlemen  in  my  room,  and  I  waa  sadly  afraid  my  children  would  awake,  and  by  their 
crying  disturb  the  dying  man  in  hia  last  moments,  who  often  addressed  me,  and  apologixad 
'/or  the  trouble  he  gave  meJ*  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  told  be  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer ;  I  had  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis,  and 
I  then  wrapped  up  my  children  in  their  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  the  room  below. 
About  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  died.  After  he  was  laid  out  and  his  corpse  wrapped  up 
in  a  sheet,  we  came  again  into  the  room,  and  bad  this  sorrowful  sight  before  us  the  whole 
day ;  and  to  add  to  this  melancholy  scene,  almost  every  moment  some  officer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  brought  in  wounded.  The  cannonade  commenced  again  ;  a  retreat  waa 
apoken  of,  but  not  the  smallest  motion  was  made  towards  it.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon I  saw  the  house  which  had  just  been  built  for  me  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  was  now 
not  fsr  off.  We  knew  that  General  Burgoyne  would  not  refuse  the  last  request  of  General 
Fraxer,  though  by  his  acceding  to  it,  an  unnecessary  delay  was  occasioned,  by  which  the 
inconvenience  of  the  army  waa  much  increaaed.  At  6  o'clock  the  corpae  waa  brought  out, 
and  we  aaw  all  the  generals  attend  it  to  the  mountain  ;  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Brundell,  per- 
formed the  ftineral  aervice,  rendered  unusually  solemn  and  awful,  from  ita  being  acconw 
panied  by  constant  peals  from  the  enemy's  artillery.  Many  cannon  balla  flew  close  by  me; 
but  I  had  my  eyes  directed  towards  the  mountain,  where  my  huaband  was  standing  amid 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  course,  I  could  not  think  of  my  own  danger.  Greneral  Gatei 
afterward  said,  that  if  he  had  known  it  had  been  a  funeral,  he  would  not  have  permitted  it 
to  be  fired  on."  Lady  Harriet  Ackland  went  to  the  American  camp  after  the  action,  to  take 
care  of  her  husband,  before  the  surrender,  and  the  Baroneaa  Reideael  afterward.  Thef 
were  both  received  with  the  greateat  kindneaa  and  delicacy. 

Waterford  was  taken  from  Half  Moon  in  1816.  The  village  of 
Waterford,  containing  a  population  of  about  1,600,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  10  miles  north  of 
Albany.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  on  the  road  to  Cahoos  Fallsy 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  village.  There  are  here  4  churches — viz, 
1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Dutch  Reformed — 
an  academy,  and  a  bank.    It  is  favorably  located  for  trade,  being  on 
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WeMtem  mew  of  Waterford.* 

the  lines  of  the  Champlain  canal  and  Rensselaer  and  Sarato^  rail 
road.  It  also  derives  considerable  importance  from  the  naTigatiob 
of  small  vessels  on  the  Hudaou.  There  is  an  outlet  here  from  the 
canal  by  three  locks,  each  11  feet,  to  the  Mohawk  river.  The  agri- 
culttirnl  and  manufactured  products  exported  from  the  village  an- 
nua II  y,  amount  to  about  a  million  of  dollars.  The  water-power  used 
in  the  larce  manufacturing  establishments  at  this  place  ia  derived 
from  the  Mohawk.     Pnp.  1324. 

Wilton  was  taken  from  Northumberland  in  1818.  Pop.  1,438. 
Fortville,  19  miles  NW.  trom  Ballston  Spa,  and  Willon  15,  are  small 
settlements. 


SCHENECTADY  COUNTY. 

ScHENECTADV  COUNTY  was  taken  from  Albany  in  1600;  centrally 
distant  from  New  York  163,  from  Albany  18  miles.  Greatest  length 
85.  greatest  breadth  20  miles.  Tiie  surface  is  much  diversified  by 
hills,  plains,  and  valleys.  The  soil  along  the  Mohawk  and  other 
streams  is  generally  rich  alluvion ;  on  tiie  hills,  light  sandy  loanii 
sometimfs  fertile ;  and  on  the  plains,  clay  and  clayey  loam,  and  sand, 
sometimes  barren.  Wherever  practicable  the  countrv  is  generally 
well  cultivated,  chiefly  by  descendants  ol"  the  primitive  Dutch  scttJersi 
among  whom  are  many  wealthy  farmers.  The  Mohawk  river  nmi 
SE.  through  the  county.  The  Schoharie  kill,  on  the  W.,  affords 
abundance  of  mill  power.     The  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  the  Rcnssc- 
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laer  and  Saratoga,  and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroads,  and 
Erie  canal,  cross  this  county.  The  county  is  divided  into  five  towns 
and  the  city  of  Schenectady.    Pop.  174283. 

DuANEBBURo  was  taken  from  Schenectady  in  1801.  Pop.  3,338. 
Duanesburg  is  a  small  village,  12  miles  SW.  from  Schenectady.  Ea- 
ton's Comers,  Mariahville,  and  Quakers  Street,  are  post-offices. 

Glenville  originally  formed  the  fourth  ward  of  Schenectady, 
from  which  it  was  taken  April  14, 1820.  Pop.  8,068.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  Glen  family,  who  were  early  and  lar^e  proprieters. 
It  is  centrally  distant  5  miles  from  Schenectady.  Glenville  Church 
village,  9  miles  from  the  city,  contains  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
6  or  8  dwellings.  Scotia  village  lies  on  Sander's  lake,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Schenectady :  it  contains  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
about  30  dwellings. 

Scotia,  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland,  waa  the  name  given  by  its  fintt  aettler.  Thin  tract 
eominencefl  at  a  point  netirly  opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  extends  westerly 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  about  two  miles.  l*he  first  patent  conveying  it  was 
granted  Nov.  3,  16G5,  by  Governor  Richard  Nichols  to  Sanders  Lendertse  Glen,  (Anglice, 
Alexander  Lindsay  Glen.)  Mr.  Glen  was  an  immediate  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Craw, 
fbnl  and  Lindsay,  whose  family  had  been  on  the  peerage  roll  since  1399.  Mr.  Glen  took 
to  wife  Catharine  McDonald,  the  daughter  of  a  Highland  chieftain.  He  left  Scotland  in 
the  year  1645,  to  avoid  persecution  in  consequence  of  the  stand  he  had  taken  in  reference 
to  certain  religious  disputes  which  then  agitated  the  country.  He  sided  with  the  onfortu. 
Date  Charles  the  First,  who  vainly  strove  to  introduce  the  English  liturgy  into  Scotland. 
Mr.  Glen  fir^t  emigrated  into  Holland,  and  engaged  in  mercanule  pursuits  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  finally  came  to  New  York  in  company  with  a  number  of  Dutch  families.  Here, 
and  in  Albany  and  Schenectady,  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  time  previous  to 
1690,  he  moved  to  Scotia. 

The  country  seat  of  Mr.  Glen  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants,  the  Sanders  family. 
Although  it  bears  the  advanced  age  of  123  years,  it  bids  fair  to  outlive  many  of  the  flimsy 
atructures  which  characterize  the  American  architecture  of  the  present  century.  The  iron 
figures  showing  the  date  of  its  erection,  (1713,)  are  still  to  be  seen.  During  the  French 
wars  it  was  rendered  defensible.  At  the  foot  of  a  small  hillock,  a  few  yards  east  of  the 
mansion,  tradition  points  to  a  spot  where  the  Mohawks  occasionally  peiformed  their  sac- 
rifices. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1748,  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  a  fanner  named 
Daniel  Toil,  residing  at  Maulwyck,  now  Glenville,  went  in  company  with  a  favorite  colored 
aervant  in  search  of  some  stray  horses,  at  Boekendal,  three  miles  from  Schenectady.  They 
aoon  heard,  as  they  supposed,  the  trampling  of  horses,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  the  sounds 
they  mistook  for  that  of  horses'  hoo6  on  the  clayey  ground  proceeded  from  quoits  widi 
which  some  Indians  were  playing.  Mr.  Toll  discovered  his  error  too  late,  and  fell  pierced 
with  the  bullets  of  the  savages.  His  servant  escaped  into  Schenectady,  and  conveyed  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  master  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  In  less  than  an  hour 
about  60  young  men,  the  very  elite  of  the  city,  were  on  their  march  as  volunteers  to  the 
■cene  of  action.  Such  was  their  zeal  that  they  would  not  wait  until  the  authorities  had 
called  out  the  militia,  which  they  proposed  to  do  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day.  Among  tha 
number,  was  a  youth  about  twelve  yean  of  age,  named  Abraham  Swits,  whom  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  without  diflficulty  to  return  home.  Without  discipline  or  experience,  and 
without  a  leader,  they  hastened  to  the  Indian  camp.  Those  in  advance  of  the  main  body 
were  atu'acted  by  a  singular  sight.  They  saw  a  man  resembling  Mr.  Toll,  siuing  near  a 
fence,  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  a  crow  flying  up  and  down  before  him.  On  coming  nearar 
they  discovered  it  to  be  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Toll,  with  a  crow  attached  to  it  by  a  string. 
This  proved  to  be  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians  to  decoy  their  adverearies.  The  young  men 
too  readily  fell  into  the  snare,  and  were  in  a  few  moments  surrounded  by  the  Indians  wlio 
hsd  been  laying  in  ambush.    Their  terrible  waru;ry  was  shouted, 

**  And  rapid,  rapid  whoops,  came  o*er  the  plain.*' 

Thus  surprised,  many  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prisoners  ere  they  could  make  good 
tlwir  retreat    They  however  succeeded  in  reaching  the  dwelling  of  a  Bfr.  De  Gimfl^  in  the 
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neijffaborhood,  which  htd  bean  detailed  for  aoiiie  time.  While  tatieaiiiiff,  ifaej  continued 
firing  upon  the  enemy,  (hi  reaching  the  houae,  they  bolted  the  doon^  and  aacended  to  the 
aecond  story.  Here  they  tore  off  all  the  boarda  near  the  eavei,  and  through  the  opening 
thus  made,  tnicceeded  in  firing  upon  the  aavagea  with  auooeaB  and  keeping  them  at  bay. 
In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  priaonera,  Derick  Vorst,  who  had  been  left  in  the  chaige  of 
two  young  Indians,  t'fiected  his  escape. 

Tiie  two  youngsters  were  anxious  to  see  the  fight,  and  aecnred  their  priaoner  (aa  diey 
thought)  by  tying  him  to  a  tree ;  and  then  leaving  him  akme,  he  efiectad  hia  eacape  by 
cutting  the  cord  with  his  penknife.  On  the  apfmiach  of  the  militia  under  Gen.  Jacob  Glen, 
the  party  were  rplieved  from  their  periloua  situation  and  the  enemy  retreated  into  Canada. 

The  corpses  of  ihe  killed,  thirty.two  in  number,  were  brought  into  Scheneatady  on  the 
erening  of  the  massacre,  and  deposited  in  the  large  bam  of  Abraham  Mabee,  being  the 
identical  one  now  on  the  premises  of  John  Walton,  £!sq.,  in  chnrch^treet.  The  relativea 
of  the  deceased  repaired  thither  to  claim  their  departed  kindred,  and  remove  them  fiir 
interment. 

**  Touched  by  the  melting  scene,  no  tearieaa  eye  waa  there ; 
All  eyes  were  veil*d,  ss  passed  each  much  loved  ahroud, 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  wo  dissolved  alond.*** 

Neskayuna  is  derived  from  the  Indian  term,  Con-jief^i-jgu^ne^  sig- 
nifying **  a  field  covered  with  comV*  This  is  a  small  town,  and  was 
taken  from  Watervlict  in  1800.  Pop.  681.  Its  distance  from  Albany 
is  12,  and  from  Schenectady  6  miles.  This  name  was  formerly 
borne  by  an  extensive  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk,  granted 
partly  by  the  Nestiogine  and  partly  by  the  Connestiogine  patents, 
which  embraced  portions  of  Clinton  I^ark,  Half  Moon,  Watervlict, 
and  the  1st  ward  of  Schenectady.  Near  the  Mohawk  is  the  village 
church  and  a  few  dwellings.  The  Ballston  turnpike  crosses  the  Afo- 
hawk  at  Alexander's  bridge,  4  miles  below  Schenectady,  where  are 
some  falls,  a  low  rolling  d|im  across  the  river,  and  several  mills. 
The  Erie  canal  is  carried  over  the  Mohawk  here  by  an  aqueduct 
748  feet  long,  25  feet  above  the  stream,  and  falls  immediately  after 
by  3  locks  21  feet. 

The  fuUowinff  are  the  names  which  tradition  has  preserved  of  a  few  of  the  chiefr  of  the 
Connesti^une  band,  who  inhabited  this  section  of  country.  Eon-tDarrittk.wok^go^wBf  sig. 
nifying  in  English,  the  great  faulufinder,  or  gniinbier.  K<una^.rokk,gOmwa — a  great 
eater.  Ro.ya.ner — a  chief,  ^a.aa^f.g'o— bi^-knife.  A-roon-ta-go-wa — big.tree.  Oftheae, 
the  first  made  the  greatest  objections  to  aliening  their  lands  to  the  whites ;  and  in  every 
deed  was  careful  to  have  a  covenant  inserted,  by  which  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishii^ 
was  preserved  to  them.  It  was  a  common  saying  of  his,  that  "  after  the  whitea  have 
taken  possession  of  our  lands,  they  will  make  Kaut-tore  (litcrallv  *  spoon  food*  or  soup)  of 
our  bodies.**  Yet  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  whites,  and  waa  never  back- 
ward  in  extending  to  them  his  powerful  influence  and  personal  aid,  during  their  expeditions 
against  the  Canadians  during  the  French  war.  He  took  great  delight  in  inatnicting  iba 
bo)rs  of  the  settlers  in  the  arts  of  war.  He  was  constantly  complaining  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  prosecute  the  war  against  the  French  with  sufficient  vigor.  The  wittenaga. 
mote  or  council  fire  of  the  Connestigiune  band  waa  held  about  a  mile  aouth  of  the  village. 

Neskayuna  was  visited  in  1687  by  a  spy  from  the  Adirondacka,  the  alliea  of  the  French. 
Hunger  drove  him  to  the  house  of  a  Dutchman,  by  the  name  of  Van  BrakUe,  where  he  de. 
voured  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  food  set  before  him,  which  happened  to  be  pwk  and  jims. 
Although  hia  movements  had  been  marked  with  more  than  uaiud  caution,  the  eagle-eye  of 
**  the  Grumbler**  detected  him.  He  waylaid  him  on  leaving  the  houae  of  hia  entertainer, 
and  aAer  a  short  conflict  made  him  bite  the  dust.  Having  aepamted  the  head  of  the  corpse 
from  the  body,  he  repaired  to  the  house  of  Van  Brakkle,  and  threw  the  head  into  the  mio- 
dow,  exclaiming  to  the  owner,  **  Behold  the  head  of  your  Fea-eaUr.** 

•  For  the  history  of  this  town,  Nepkayuna,  and  other  interesting  matter  relating  to  this 
region,  we  are  indebted  to  a  series  of  historical  sketches  written  and  puhlii^ed  a  few  yean 
■ace  in  the  Schenectady  Reflector,  by  Giles  F.  Yates,  Esq.,  who  waa  at  the  mna  ita  editor. 
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The  fint  white  tetden  in  this  town  were  the  (tmiiies  of  the  Chtes,  Vedden,  Van  Vran. 
kens,  Groots,  Tymetene,  Pearces,  and  CUaa  Jaosen  Van  Buckhoren,  who  afterwaid 
moved  to  Schenectady.  Tradition  saya  this  village  was  settled  simultaneously  with  Sche- 
nectady, in  1640.  From  an  old  document  it  appears  that  Harmon  Vedder  obtained  a  patent 
lor  some  land  here  in  1664. 

PRINCETOWN9  taken  from  Schenectady  in  1798;  from  Albany  20 
miles.  Pop.  1,184.  Netterville  is  a  small  village,  7  miles  S\V.  of 
Schenectaay. 

KoTTEBDAM,  formerly  the  Sd  ward  of  Schenectady ;  taken  from  the 
city  in  1820.  Pop.  2,274.  The  Erie  canal  by  three  locks  passes  the 
flats.  Rotterdam  is  a  small  manufacturing  village,  4  miles  W.  from 
Schenectady. 

Schenectady  citt  was  incorporated  in  1708.  Its  name,  pronounced 
by  the  Indians  Schagh'TtaC'taa-da^  signifying  **  beyond  the  pine  plains^** 
was  originally  applied  to  Albany.  The  compact  part  of  the  city  was 
in  olden  time  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  called  Con-nugh-hariB- 
gugh'hariet  literally,  **  a  great  multitude  coUected  together*^  It  is  said 
that  it  was  the  principal  seat  of  tlie  Mohawks,  even  before  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations.  It  was  abandoned  by 
them  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  colonial  history.  Some  time  pre». 
vious  to  1620,  it  is  stated  that  15  or  20  persons,  12  of  whom  were 
direct  from  Holland,  and  the  rest  from  Albany,  settled  here  for  Xhm 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade.  It  appears  from  the  Dutch 
records  that  the  first  grant  of  lands  was  made  in  1661,  to  Arent  Van 
Corlacr  and  others,  on  condition  that  they  purchased  the  soil  from 
the  Indians.  The  deed  was  obtained  in  1672,  and  signed  by  four 
Mohawk  chiefs. 

The  compact  part  of  Schenectady  is  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  15i  miles  from  Albany,  and  15  SW.  of  Ballston  springs. 
The  plat  is  laid  out  on  20  streets  crossing  each  other,  running  about 
one  mile  in  one  direction  and  half  a  mile  in  another,  eight  of  which 
are  diagonally  intersected  by  the  Erie  canal.  The  city,  which  in 
some  parts  retains  much  of  its  ancient  appearance,  contains  the  county 
buildings,  1  Episcopal,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist, 
1  Cameronian,  1  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Catholic  church, 
the  Union  College,  Schenectady  Lyceum,  an  academy,  3  banks, 
&;c.,  6lc,  Pop.  6,688.  The  railroad  from  Albany  to  this  place  ex- 
tends across  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  pines  and  shrubbery;  it 
enters  Schenectady  by  an  inclined  plane  which  descends  108  feet  in 
half  a  mile.  The  Saratoga  and  Schenectadv  railroad  passes  through 
the  city,  crosses  the  Mohawk  river  on  a  substantial  bridge  between 
8  and  900  feet  long,  and  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  over  a 
heavy  embankment  for  three  fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  deep  cut,  where 
the  Utica  raihroad  diverges  to  the  west,  and  the  Saratoga  to  the 
northeast 

Union  College,  in  this  city,  was  incorporated  by  the  regents  in 
1704,  and  has  reached  its  present  flourishing  condition  from  a  small 
beginning.  In  1785,  a  small  academy  was  erected  by  the  consistory 
of  the  Keformed  Dutch  church,  which  afler  the  establishment  of 
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Union  Colkge  BuUdingt,  Schenectady. 

Union  College,  was  presented  to  its  trustees,  and  used  as  a  grammar 
■chool.  LiMral  donations  from  individuals,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  930,000,  raised  a  suite  of  edifices  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  was  afterward  used  as  a  courthouse,  nut  having 
been  repurchased  by  the  institution,  is  now  devoted  to  collegiate  ob- 
jects. In  1814,  the  trustees  purchased  a  site  on  the  rising  ground  over- 
looking the  Mohawk  valley,  a  little  E.  of  the  compact  part  of  the  city. 
Two  edifices  have  been  erected  at  this  place,  each  200  feet  long^ 
about  40  wide,  4  stories  high,  standing  in  a  line  600  feet  apart;  t 
colonnade  extending  in  the  rear  from  each  building  156  feet  in  length) 
by  about  30  feet  in  width,  and  2  stories  high.  The  other  college 
buildings  are  two  boarding  halls,  farm-house,  hospital  house,  for  a 
professor,  a  number  of  tenements  for  servants,  (Stc.  The  college  has 
6  professors  and  4  assistant  professors,  and  in  its  several  libraries 
about  13,000  volumes.  The  total  value  of  the  college  property  ii 
upwards  of  9449,000.     There  are  here  about  300  students. 

Thf  fini  cliiKTn"i  °i  'be  Dutch  church  who  willed  >I  SchenacUdy  WH  Pttnt*  Tarn. 
ckmoin',  frum  HDlltnd,  who  ueiuned  ihe  putonl  chtrge  id  1684.  The  fim  edifiee  b 
public  wonhip  wu  creeled  at  the  aouih  end  <rf  Church -ilrcei,  neu  the  bead  of  Watar.«lree(, 
between  the  yfn  1684  *nd  1696.  Previoua  to  thia  time  meetings  for  wonhip  were  pre. 
btbly  held  in  private  houeea.  lu  1733,  a  more  commodioua  edifice  wu  erected  in  the  con. 
tie  of  the  alreel  where  Union  and  Chutch  alreeta  ctoaa  each  other.  Thii  cbiin:h  wu  foj 
amilai  in  iu  appeannce  to  the  one  DOW  alanding  in  Ciughnawaga,  is  the  (own  of  Mo- 
hawk.    [See  page  381.] 

"  Before  [he  ■elllemeni  of  Mr.  Tanchemaker,  the  church-j^ing'  people  attended  poUie 
wonhip  in  Albany ;  ■  journey  to  which  place,  going  and  coming,  consumed  toon  than  tva 
daya.  The  road  to  Alhany  must  have  been  very  circuitoiu,  as  all  the  records  of  that  Avf, 
when  alluding  to  Schenectady,  apeak  of  it  as  being  situated  >  tatntynuUi  west  of  Albaof.' 

"  In  Februaiy,  1690,  when  Schenectady  was  bnrnt  by  the  French  and  Indians,  Mr.  TaiB- 
cheiaaker  disappeared  very  myaleriouBly.  In  1703,  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Browcr,  aba  ftom 
Holland,  received  a  call,  and  served  until  hia  death  in  1T38.  The  Rev.  Benianlui  Free, 
■nan  and  Rhynhani  Erkaon  aerved  next  in  order;  but  how  long  ia  not  known.  In  1740, 
we  lind  the  name  of  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord,  who  came  from  Siaten  lalaod.sa  the  settled 
deigyman.  Two  yean  after  hta  decease,  vii.,  in  1754,  the  Rev.  Barent  Vrooman,  a  aa. 
tire  of  Schenectady,  aceepled  a  call  and  miniaiered  undl  hi*  deceaae  in  17B9.  Mr.  Ttoo. 
tnan  received  hia  education  in  Holland  ;  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  Dutch  cleirymen  of 
tlut  early  day,  befora  theological  seminaries  were  eatablished  in  this  country.  Mr.  Vnio> 
man  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Detiek  RonMyn,  bom  Hackensack  and  SeballcDbui^ 
Waw  Jeney.    Mr.  Romeyn  died  in  1804,  wd  was  sooosaded  br  the  Ee*.  John  H.  Hjo^ 
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from  Palti,  New  JeiMy.  Mr.  Myen  died  in  1806.  Hie  mcibewr  wee  die  Rer.  Corneltw 
Bogardus,  who  died  in  1813,  end  wee  eocceeded  by  the  Rer.  Jacob  Yen  Vechten. 

**  The  Episcopal  church  at  Schenectady  waa  founded  by  Mr.  John  W.  Brown,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  previous  to  176S.  About  thia  time  meaaures  were  taken  to  erect  n 
chapel.  The  principel  benefactors  were  Sir  William  Johnson  and  John  Duncan,  Esq. 
Previous  to  the  levolntioo  this  church  owned  a  valuable  library,  which,  together  with  the  or- 
gan  and  a  greater  part  of  the  interior  work  of  the  building,  was  destroyed  by  a  gang  of  lawless 
white  freebooters  and  some  Indiana.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  freebooters  were  wfajgs, 
whose  prejudices  against  England  were  so  great  as  to  extend  to  every  thing  English.  That 
this  church  was  called  the  EmglUh  church,  and  waa  auppoeed  to  be  under  the  English  in- 
frnence,  formed  a  sufficient  justification  in  their  own  view  for  its  destruction.  A  project 
wss  set  on  fool  to  plunder  Mr.  Doty  the  pastor ;  but  fortunately  the  projectors  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  person  or  place  of  abode,  and  as  nobody  would  inform  them,  he  escaped. 

'*  The  Rev.  William  Andrews  wss  probably  the  first  pastor  of  this  church.  He  wss  suc- 
ceeded in  1773  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doty,  who  left  this  place  about  the  year  1777,  in  the  heat 
of  the  revolutionary  contest.  From  this  time  there  was  no  settled  minister  until  1791, 
when  the  Rev.  Ammi  Robbina  took  the  pastoral  charge  and  continued  until  1798.  After 
bim  came  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore,  whose  ministration  ended  in  1804«  The  Rev.  Cyrus 
Stebbins  was  tlie  next  pastor ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Pierre  A.  Proal  in  1818." 

The  war  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  in  England,  com- 
monly called  ^  King  William* s  War^  commenced  in  1690  and  con- 
tinued about  7  years.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  Count  Frontenac, 
governor  of  Canada,  fitted  out  three  expeditions  against  the  colonies 
•^-one  against  New  York,  a  second  against  New  Hampshire,  and  a 
third  against  the  province  of  Maine.  The  following,  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  Schenectady,  is  extracted  from  the  account  given  in 
Mr.  Drake's  '*  Book  of  the  Indians." 

**  After  twOi«nd.twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady,  February  8, 
1690.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhape  50  Caughnewaga  Mohawks,  and  they 
at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany ;  but  their  march  had  been  so  long  aiid  tediona, 
occasioned  by  the  deepneas  of  the  snow  and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  inatead  of  at. 
tempting  any  thing  offensive,  they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first 
English  they  should  meet,  such  waa  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  firom  the  devoted  setdemenL  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from  the  diigrace. 
They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  firom  their  psrty,  who  entered  Schenectady  without  even 
exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had  staid  aa  long  as  the  nature  of  their 
business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their  feUows. 

**  Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  into  the  Frencht 
and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related.  The  bloody  tragedy  commenced  between  11  and 
13  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night ;  and,  that  every  house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  the  enemy  divided  themselves  into  partiea  of  6  or  7  men  each.  Although  the  town 
was  empaled,  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  waa  a  sufficient  security ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were  broken  ss  soon  ss  the  profound 
slumbers  of  those  Uiey  were  intended  to  gusrd.  The  same  inhuman  barbaridea  now  f(^ 
lowed,  that  were  afterward  perpetrated  u|Hm  the  wretched  inhabitanta  of  Montreal.  *  No 
tongue,*  said  Col.  Schuyler,  *  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed.*  Sizty.tfaree 
houses,  and  the  church,  were  immediately  in  a  blaxe.  EmcienU  women,  in  their  expiring 
agonies,  saw  their  infants  csst  into  the  flamee,  being  first  delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  mid. 
night  asssssin !  Sizty.three  persona  were  put  to  d^th,  and  twenty..aeven  were  carried  into 
captivity. 

**  A  few  persons  fled  towarda  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  nigfat^lothea ;  the 
horror  of  whose  condition  waa  greatly  enhanced  by  a  great  fiiU  of  anow ;  S5  of  whom  loet 
their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  With  these  poor  fugitives  came  the  intelUgenoc 
to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  in  a  dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occssions, 
supposed  the  enemy  to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were. 
About  noon,  die  next  day,  die  enemy  aet  oflf  from  Schenectady,  takingall  the  plunder  tlMjr 
eould  carry  wiUi  them,  among  which  were  40  of  the  beet  hoises.  The  reet,  with  all  lh« 
catde  and  other  domeetic  animals,  lay  alaughtered  in  the  afreets. 

^  One  of  the  moat  considerable  men  of  Scheneendy,  at  this  time,  was  CapL  Alexandv 
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Oko.  He  fived  on  the  oppAiie  nde  of  die  rifer,  end  wm  walfoni  to  cecapc,  htcamm  he 
hed  detivered  menj  French  prioonen  from  totture  end  aliveiy,  who  had  beea  lahen  by  the 
Indiui  in  the  fonner  wue.  They  had  piwed  hk  home  in  the  night,  and,  dunqg  the  raae. 
Mere,  he  bad  taken  the  aiann,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  rradj  to  defend  himtelf. 
Before  leaving  the  village,  a  FVench  officer  lommoned  him  to  a  council,  opon  the  ahore  of 
the  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  length  adTentnred  down,  and  had  ths 
great  satisfaciion  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and  relatives  delivered  to  him ;  and  ihs 
enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their  promise  that  no  ir^ury  should  be  done  him.** 

Among  those  who  made  a  successful  defence  and  kept  the  foe  at  bay,  was  Adam 
Vrooman.  Being  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  boiid. 
ing,  which  was  a  sort  of  a  fort,  he  formed  the  desperate  resolution  to  defend  himeelf  to  the 
last  extremity ;  and  if  it  should  prove  his  fate  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  his  own  domici],  to 
sell  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  children  as  dear  as  possible.  Seconded  in  his  eflbfts  by 
one  of  his  sons,  who  assisted  in  loading  his  guns,  he  kept  up  a  rapid  and  ecmtiDnoas  fiie 
upon  his  assailants,  and  with  the  most  deadly  effect.  His  house  was  soon  filled  widi 
moke.  His  wife,  nearly  suffocated  with  it,  cautiously,  yet  imprudently,  placed  the  door 
qar.  This  an  alert  Indian  perceived,  and  firing  through  the  aperture,  killed  her.  In  the 
mean  time,  one  of  hio  daughters  escaped  from  the  back  hall  door  with  his  infont  child  in 
her  arms.  They  snatched  the  little  innocent  from  her  arms,  and  dashed  out  its  brains ;  and 
in  the  confusion  of  the  scene  the  girl  escaped.  Their  triumph  here,  however,  was  of  abort 
durdUon  ;  Mr.  Vrooman  succeed^i  in  securely  bolting  the  door  and  preventing  the  intrv. 
man  of  any  of  the  enemy.  On  witnessing  Mr.  Vrooman's  courage,  and  fearing  grealsr 
havoc  among  their  chosen  band,  the  enemy  promised,  if  he  would  desfaM,  to  save  hie  fife  and 
not  set  fire  to  his  building.  This  promise  they  fulfilled,  but  carried  off  two  of  hia  eone  into 
eeptivity. 

The  following  additional  particulars  respecting  this  event  are 
drawn  from  the  account  given  by  Charlevoix,  a  learned  French 
Jesuit,  distinguished  for  his  travels  and  authentic  historical  works. 

**  This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of  the  English 
frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New  York  was  QndeniU>od. 
CSount  Frontenac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders.  Af^r  they  had  marched  5  or  C 
days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine  upon  what  place  they  would  attempt.  In  this 
council,  it  wss  debated,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  plaee 
they  ought  to  undertake ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  iu  They  contended  that, 
with  their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  eitreme  hasard. 
The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian  chief  asked  them  *  how 
long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage.'  To  this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that, 
if  t^  some  past  actions  they  had  discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  wonid 
retrieve  their  character;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  Indians, 
however,  would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any  tfaii^ 
but  to  proceed  on. 

**  They  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path  divided  imo 
two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady :  here  Mantet  gave  up  his 
design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  harmoniously  for  the  former  village.  Hk 
weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  following  9  dvyn  the  litde  army  suflbred  inciediMs 
hardships.  The  men  were  often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  kneee,  breaking 
its  ice  at  every  step. 

**  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  February,  they  arrived  within  two  leegues 
of  Schenectady.  Here  they  halted,  and  the  Great  Agnier,  chief  of  the  Iroquois  of  the  iaUi 
of  St.  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  them.  He  exhorted  every  one  to  forget  the  hardshipa  they 
had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging  the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  snflered  firom  the 
perfidious  English,  who  were  the  authors  of  them ;  and  in  the  close  added,  that  lhc7  couU 
not  doubt  of  the  sMiistance  of  heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cauae  so  jusL 
Usrdly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian  women,  who  gave 
them  all  the  necessary  information  for  approaching  the  place  in  eafetf.  A  Cana&n, 
named  Giguiere,  was  detached  immediately  with  9  Indians  upon  discovery,  who  acquitted 
himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  ofEcers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisore, 
and  then  rejoined  his  comradea.  It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  oit  the  attack 
one  day  longer;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Giguiere,  it  waa  reeolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

**  Schenectady  was  then  in  form  Uke  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by  two  gates,  one 
at  each  end.    One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  otlm  upon  the  great  road  leading  into  the 
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beck  ooontiy,  and  wlwch  wia  now  pocnewod  bjr  the  Frtnch  and  Indiana*  Mantat  and  8t 
Helena  charged  at  the  second  gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  aaaorad 
them  waa  always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  D'Iberville  and  Repentigni  passed  to  dit 
left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  gate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly  endeaTorii^ 
to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

**  The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered  without  beiqf 
discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several  parties,  they  waylaid  every  portal,  and  then 
the  war.whoop  was  raised.  Mantet  formed  and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resist, 
ance  of  any  account  was  made.  The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  English  £bO 
by  the  sword,  and  the  garrison  was  burned.  Montigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  hooae, 
in  bis  arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  Aora  du  combat;  but  St. 
Helene  being  come  tu  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds  of  Montigni 
revenged  by  the  deatli  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it.  Nothing  was  now  to  ba 
seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every  place.  At  the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  ohiaiC^ 
believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted  bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, and  the  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves.  Mantet  had  givas 
orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared,  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  owq 
prisoner ;  but  he  was  found  among  the  promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  wm 
killed,  and  all  his  papers  were  burned. 

**  After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chie&  ordered  all  the  caaks  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  They  next  set  all  the  housea  on  fira, 
excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Montigni  had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging 
to  Major  Coudre :  they  were  in  number  about  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished ;  no  bootj 
but  that  which  could  be  easily  transported  was  aaved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persona  wera 
spared ;  chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fiiry  of  the  onaet^  and 
30  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  Uvea  of  the  Indiana  were  aparad 
that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to  their  countrymen,  whom  thef 
were  requested  to  inform,  that  it  was  not  against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to 
the  English  only,  whom  they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  c^four  hundrad 
thousand  pounds.'* 

The  following  ballad  is  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  It  was 
written  in  1690,  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  Schenectady,  and 
is  composed  something  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  *•  Chevy  Chase.'* 

"A  BALLAD, 

**  In  which  is  set  forth  the  horrid  cruellties  practised  by  the  French  and  Indiana  on  thio 
night  of  the  8th  of  last  February.  The  which  I  did  compose  last  night  in  the  space  of  one 
hour;  and  am  now  writing,  the  morning  of  Fryday,  June  13th,  1690.  W.  W. 


**  God  prosper  long  our  king  and  queen. 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all ; 
A  sad  misfortune  once  there  did 

Schenectady  befall. 

From  forth  the  woods  of  Canada 
The  Frenchmen  tooke  their  way. 

The  people  of  Schenectady 
To  captivate  and  slay. 

They  marched  for  two  and  twenty  daiea. 
All  through  the  deepeat  anow ; 

And  on  a  dismal  winter  night. 
They  strucke  the  cruel  blow. 

The  lightsome  son  that  rulea  the  day 
Had  gone  down  in  the  west ; 

And  eke  the  drowsie  villsffera 
Had  sought  and  found  their  raate. 

They  thought  they  were  in  aaftie  aO, 
And  dreampt  not  of  the  foe : 

But  att  midnight  they  all  awoke. 
In  wonderment  and  woe. 

For  they  were  in  their  pleaaant  beddaa. 
And  aoundelie  aleepfa^  #kaB 


E!ach  door  waa  sudden  open  broke 
By  six  or  seven  men. 

The  men  and  women,  younge  and  olde, 

And  eke  the  girls  and  boys. 
All  started  up  in  great  affiight, 

Att  the  alarming  noise. 

They  then  were  mnrther'd  in  their  beddaa. 

Without  ahame  or  remorse ; 
And  aoone  the  flooia  and  atreeta  were  atrew*d 

With  many  a  bleeding  corse. 

The  village  aoon  began  to  blaie, 
Which  ahew*d  the  horrid  eight  :— 

But,  O,  I  acarce  can  beara  to  tell. 
The  mia*riea  of  that  night 

They  threw  the  infanta  in  the  fire, 

Tlie  men  they  did  not  spare ; 
But  killed  aU  which  they  coold  find. 

Though  aged  or  tbo*  fiur. 

OChriete!    In  the  still  midnight  air, 

Itaoandeddiniany; 
The  womao'i  pre jeia,  and  the  load 

Of  their  great  agony. 
65 
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MeUunks  is  if  I  h«tr  dMm  now 

All  ringing  in  017  ear ; 
The  Bhrieks  and  groam  and  woeful  nglia 

They  uttered  in  their  fear. 

Bat  aome  run  oflf  to  Albany, 

And  told  the  doleful!  talc : 
Tett  though  we  gave  our  chearful  aid, 

It  did  not  much  arail. 

And  we  were  horribly  afraid, 
And  shooii  with  terror,  when 

They  told  us  that  the  Frenchmen  were 
More  than  a  thousand  men. 

The  news  came  on  the  Sabbath  mom 

Just  att  the  break  of  day. 
And  with  a  companie  of  horse 

I  galloped  away. 

Bat  soon  we  found  the  French  were  gone 
With  all  their  great  bootye ; 

Albany,  I2th  of  June,  1690. 


And  then  their  trail  we  did  panaa. 
As  was  oar  true  dutye. 

The  Mohaques  jo3md  our  brare  partye. 

And  followed  in  the  chase. 
Till  we  came  up  with  the  Frenchmen, 

Att  a  most  likelye  place. 

Our  soldiers  fell  upon  their  rear. 

And  killed  twcnty-five ; 
Our  young  men  were  so  much  enrag'd 

They  took  scarce  one  alive. 

D*Aillebout  them  did  commande. 
Which  were  but  thievish  rogues. 

Else  why  did  they  consent  and  goe^ 
With  bloodye  Indian  dogges  ? 

And  here  I  end  the  long  ballad. 
The  which  you  just  have  redde ; 

I  wish  that  it  may  stay  on  earth 
Long  after  I  am  dead. 

Walter  Wilie. 


The  annexed  novel  marriage  which  occurred  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity  is  well  worthy  of  preservation. 

About  a  century  ago,  saith  tradition,  when  clergymen  were  not  so  plenty  as  they  now 
•re,  a  young  gentlemen  and  his  dulcinea  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  happy  day  which  was 
to  see  them  united  in  the  silken  bands  of  matrimony.  They  resided  on  the  north  aide  of 
Tomhenick  creek,  and  the  clergyman  who  had  been  engaged  to  tie  the  knot  lived  on  the 
■outh  side  of  the  same  stream.  As  the  fates  would  have  it,  heavy  rains  fell  the  night  pre- 
vious to  the  nuptial  day,  which  rendered  the  creek  impassable.  Its  waters  were  rising,  and 
its  current  becoming  more  rapid  every  hour.  The  clergyman  arrived  at  the  appointed  time 
%i  a  place  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fording  the  creek ;  but  it  was  as  much  as  hit 
life  was  worth  to  attempt  to  cross  it  then.  He  turned  his  horse's  head  to  return,  when  he  was 
hailed  by  two  voices  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream — they  were  those  of  the  groom  and 
bride,  who  entreated  him  to  stay.  After  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ceremony 
should  proceed.  In  the  mean  lime  the  friends  of  the  betrothed  arrived  from  the  bride's  house 
in  the  neighborhood.  Then  was  presented  a  singular  spectacle,  **  the  hke  whereof  was 
never  seen  before,"  and  probably  will  not  be  again.  The  dominie  read  the  marriage  eer. 
vice,  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  while  the  parties  stood  on  the  opposite  side.  After  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  groom  tossed  a  few  guilders  across  the  creek,  which  the  dominie 
picked  up  and  pocketed  as  his  fee,  mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  homewards,  and  the 
married  couple  did  the  same. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  a  monument  in  the 
graveyard  near  the  Presbyterian  church. 

**  Jonathan  Edwards,  S.  T.  D.  North,  reip.  Mass.,  natus,  A.  D.  1745,  coll.  Naasor,  A.B. 
1765,  et  eodem  tutor,  1767,  ordinibus  ecclesiee  sacris  Nov.  Port.  Connect,  reip.  iniciatua, 
1769  iisdemq.  Coluni,  1796,  atque  coll.  Concord  Schenect.  N.  Ebor  preses,  1799. — Vir 
ingenio  acri,  justi  tenax  propositi,  doctrine  vere  eximia  maxime  imbutus  atque  preditus, 
christians  fidei  intemerats  defensor  tum  fervidus  tum  prevalidus,  et  in  moribus  intami. 
natis  enituit  magnum  sui  desiderium  bonis  omnibus  retiquit,  die  1  mo.  Aug.  anno  salutii 
humane,  1801.*' 


'*  Mariae,  Jonathani  Edwards  coi\jugis  dilectissimsB,  nee  non  meroor  hoc  eat  etiam  moo- 
mnentum.  Ipsa  urbanitate,  moribus,  pietate,  viro  Optimo  dignissima,  aquis,  eheu !  aub- 
mersa  fuit,  Nov.  Port  reip.  Connect.  Anno  Domini,  1782.  Esuiemque  urbe  reliquaa  ipaita 
habet.** 

[Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  A.  D.  1745 ;  graduated  at  the 
college  of  New  Jersey  in  1765,  where  he  was  tutor  in  1767 ;  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  at  New  Haveh,'Conn.,  in  1769,  and  also  at  Colebrook'  in  1796;  and  president 
of  Union  college  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1799.  He  was  a  man  of  acnte  mind,  firm 
in  his  opinion^  thoroqghly  tened  and  akilled  in  true  learoiqg,  the  intrepid  defender,  afike 
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•ameit  and  eacceMibl,  of  the  Chriituui  fiuth,  and  codsimciioiu  for  the  purity  of  his  U&.  St 
died  amid  the  grief  of  all  good  men,  on  the  fixat  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Loid 
1801.] 

[Maria,  the  beloved  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  ia  also  commemorated  by  this  momu 
ment.  In  urbanity,  goodness,  and  piety,  she  was  most  worthy  of  that  excellent  man.  In 
1783,  she  was  unfortunately  drowned  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  her 
repose.] 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY. 

Schoharie*  county  was  taken  from  Albany  and  Otsego  counties 
in  1795 :  greatest  length  N.  and  S.  30,  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W. 
25  miles.  Centrally  distant  NW.  from  New  York  150,  from  Albany 
W.  42  miles.  In  the  western  part  of  tliis  county  is  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  and  those  of  the  Susquehanna]^ 
and  Delaware.  In  the  eastern  part  it  has  the  Cattskill  and  Helle* 
bergf  mountains.  It  has  the  valley  of  the  Schoharie  creek  north 
and  south  through  its  centre,  alon^  which  the  alluvial  flats  are  very 
extensive,  with  a  soil  of  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  peculiarly  rich 
and  fertile.  Much  of  the  surface  of  this  county  is  hilly,  witli  some 
of  a  mountainous  character.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  of  variouf 
qualities,  generally  better  adapted  to  grass  than  to  grain.  The  Scho- 
harie creek,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Mohawk,  has  its  rise  in  Green 
county,  and  flows  northward  through  the  centre  of  this  county.  In 
its  course  it  receives  several  smaller  streams,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Cobelskill  on  the  west,  and  Foxes  creek  on  the  east.  The 
Cattskill  has  its  source  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehannah  in  the  western.  The  county  is  weB 
watered,  and  possesses  many  fine  mill  sites.  In  the  towns  of  Sum- 
mit, Jefferson,  Blenheim,  Broome,  and  the  uplands  of  Middleburg  and 
Fulton,  the  tenure  of  the  soil  is  generally  held  by  lease ;  the  fee- 
simple  being  in  proprietors  of  large  tracts ;  but  in  these  towns,  there 
are  many  tracts  upon  the  creek,  which  the  Germans  have  taken  up 
in  fee,  the  common  tenure  of  tlie  northern  towns.  The  towns  of 
Schoharie,  Cobelskill,  Sharon,  Fulton,  Middleburg,  and  portions  of 
Blenheim  and  Broome,  have  a  population  of  German  origin.  The 
German  language  prevails  among  the  older  inhabitants,  but  their 
children  are  educated  and  converse  in  English.  The  early  settlers 
sufiered  much  from  Indian  hostilities,  and  during  the  revolution  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  British  and  Indians  under  Sir  John 
Johnson,  Brant,  and  the  infamous  Walter  Butler.  The  county  is  di- 
vided into  1 1  towns.     At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  this 

*  Schoharie,  Indian  name  for  driftwood. 

t  Helleberg,  German — ^Helderburg,  Dutch.  The  early  aettlen  of  Schoharie  pawed 
this  mountain  on  their  route  thither,  aud  gave  it  this  name,  which  ■ignifi—  the  **^ 
hilL**— J.  S.  SmM$. 
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^hole  territory  scarcely  contained  1,000  inhabitants ;  the  greater 
part  of  these  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Schoharie  river.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1840  was  32,351. 

Blenheim,  organized  in  1797;  from  Albany  W.  44  miles.  Pop. 
9,726.  North  Blenheim,  15  miles  S.  from  Schoharie,  and  Blenheim, 
are  small  villages. 

Baoome,  originally  named  Bristol,  was  organized  in  1797 ;  centrally 
distant  S.  from  Schoharie  15  miles.  Pop.  2,404.  Gilboa,  Broome, 
Livlngstonville,  Plattakill,  and  Smithtown,  are  small  villages  or 
settlements.  The  monument  of  David  Williams,  who  died  in  this 
town,  is  at  Livingston ville,  and  has  the  following  inscription  :  **  Davu> 
Williams,  the  only  surviving  captor  of  Andre,  died  August  1st,  1831, 
aged  77.     Amor  patrifie  vincit,"  (the  love  of  country  conquers.) 

Carlisle,  taken  from  Cobelskill  and  Sharon  in  1807;  from  Scho- 
harie NW.  10  miles.  Pop.  1,850.  Carlisle  and  Grosvenors  Cor- 
ners are  small  villages. 

Cobelskill*  was  formed  from  Schoharie  in  1797.  Near  the  brick 
meeting-house  is  one  of  those  subterraneous  streams  common  to 
limestone  countries.  Cobelskill,  10  miles  W.  of  Schoharie,  Law- 
yersville,  Punchkill,  Richmondville,  and  Mann's  Valley,  are  small  vil- 
lages. 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  a  party  of  Onondaga  Indians,  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  town  by  Col.  Van  Schaick,  made  an  incursion  into 
this  section,  the  account  of  which  is  thus  given  by  Campbell  in  his 
Annals : — 

**  There  was  at  this  time  a  little  settlement,  consisting  of  only  nineteen  families,  on  tbs 
Cobbieskill  creek,  ten  miles  west  of  Schoharie.    Though  they  had  erected  no  fortifica. 
tiona,  they  had  prepared  for  defence,  by  organizinj^  a  company  of  militia,  and  procuiuif 
arms  and  ammunition.    About  the  middle  of  May,  it  was  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the 
militia,  that  some  straggling  Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  scout  of 
three  men,  one  of  whom  was  suspected  of  being  secretly  a  royalist,  was  sent  out  into  the 
forest.    On  the  return  of  the  scout,  they  met  two  Indians  near  the  settlement,  who  accosU 
ing  them  in  friendly  terms,  and  pretending  to  be  Imnting,  were  suffered  to  pass.     The  Id. 
dians  took  a  circuitous  route,  and  in  a  short  time  met  them  again.     The  suspected  individ. 
nal  had  now  disappeared,  having  taken  a  different  path  to  the  settlement.     The  Indians  stiH 
pretended  friendship ;  one  of  them  familiarly  took  the  musket  from  one  of  the  men,  mnd 
knocking  out  the  flint,  banded  it  back.     The  other  attempted  the  same  thing,  but  his  ad. 
Tersary  pereeiving  his  intention,  shot  him.     His  companion  fled,  and  the  men  returned  to 
the  settlement.    This  circumstance,  together  with  a  rumor  that  a  large  body  of  Indians 
were  on  their  march  for  Schoharie,  excited  fears  that  this  little  settlement  would  be  the 
first  object  of  their  revenge.     They  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Schoharie 
with  the  intelligence,  and  directed  him  to  ask  for  assistance.     A  part  of  a  company  of  coo- 
tinental  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Patrick,  was  sent  the  same  day  to  Cobbles, 
kill.    The  next  morning  a  party  of  Indians  were  seen  to  cross  the  creek  and  return  ag&in 
into  the  woods.    A  small  detachment  of  men  were  sent  in  pursuit.     These  were  soon 
dri%'en  back  by  superior  force.    Captain  Patrick  then  marched  the  whole  of  his  Utile  band, 
and  15  volunteers  of  the  militia,  to  their  support.    The  Indians  were  driven  back,  but  soon 
made  a  stand,  and  after  firing  again  retreated.    They  continued  to  retreat,  disputing  the 
grotmd  at  every  step,  evidently  increasing  in  number,  imtil  the  conflict  became  exceeding. 

•  Mr.  Jephtha  R.  Simms,  of  Fultonville,  who  is  at  present  writing  a  history  of  Soho. 
harie  county  and  its  vicinity,  for  which  object  he  has  taken  pains  in  collecting  antbentio 
and  original  information,  in  a  letter  to  the  authors  thus  alludes  to  the  orthography  of  this 
name.  **  Cobelskill  has  been  written  Cobuskill,  Cobbieskill,  and  as  I  write  it.  In  the  lawt 
which  record  the  formation  of  that  town,  it  is  spelled  CobelakilL  The  name  of  the  man 
•lUr  whom  it  was  eallad  was  Cobel.** 
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\f  fierce.  Ctptain  Patrick  ww  tt  fint  wounded,  end  afterward  killed,  when  hk  men 
•ought  safety  in  flight.  The  Indians  immediately  pursued  them,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  main  body,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  thickets,  rushed  forth,  and  with  deafening 
yells  poured  a  shower  of  rifle  balls  upon  the  fugitives ;  their  number,  as  afterward  ascer. 
tained,  was  about  300. 

**  The  death  of  Captain  Patrick  alone  saved  his  men  from  entire  destruction ;  in  a  few 
moments  more  they  would  have  been  surrounded,  and  their  retreat  cut  off. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fugitives  emerging  from  the 
woods,  pursued  by  the  Indians,  fled  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  all  arrived  safe  at  Scho. 
haiie  ;  their  escape  was  favored  by  (he  desperate  resistance  of  seven  of  the  soldien,  who, 
taking  possession  of  a  house,  fired  from  the  windows,  and  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my.  The  Indians  at  length  succeeded  in  setting  the  house  on  Are,  and  six  of  ita  brave  de- 
fenders  perished  in  the  flames ;  the  other  was  afterward  found  a  few  rods  distant,  much 
burned,  and  horribly  mutilated ;  a  roll  of  continental  money  was  put  in  his  hand,  as  if  in 
derision  of  the  cause  which  he  supported.  The  enemy  set  Are  to  the  buildings  in  the  vi. 
cinity,  and  after  burying  their  dead  and  mangling  the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers,  retired 
without  pursuing  the  fugitives  further.  Of  the  45  who  went  out,  21  escaped,  22  were 
killed,  and  42  taken  prisoners.    The  Indians  suffered  severely.** 

General  James  Dana  moved  into  this  town  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  a  resident  till  his  death.  He  was  born  in  Ash- 
ford,  Connecticut,  October  10th,  1732.  The  following  notice  re- 
specting this  meritorious  officer  is  from  the  manuscript  of  I.  H. 
Tiffany,  Esq.,  of  Fultonville,  which  he  has  drawn  up  with  care  and 
accuracy.  Most  of  the  facts  here  stated  were  related  to  Mr.  Tiffa- 
ny by  General  Dana  himself,  January  7th,  1816. 

He  appears  to  have  commenced  his  military  career  among  the  provincial  troops,  under 
Sir  William  Johnson.  He  assisted  in  building  the  fort  at  Lake  George,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  the  fortification  was  attacked  by  the  French,  and  General 
Johnson  wounded.  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  he  was  a  captain 
in  Colonel  Storr*8  regiment,  in  General  Putnam's  brigade  of  Connecticut  militia.  He  ar. 
rived  at  the  American  camp  at  Cambridge,  where  General  Ward  commanded,  immediately 
after  the  affair  at  Lexington.  He  was  among  the  troops  ordered  to  throw  up  a  breastwork 
on  Bunker's  Hill.  A  halfjnoon  fortification  oi  facines  and  dirt  was  erected  during  the 
night.  Colonel  Prescott  was  the  engineer ;  he  requested  Captain  Dana's  orderiy  sergeant 
to  sssiot  in  laying  out  the  fortification.     The  British  embarked  at  Winnimesset  ferry. 

When  the  second  division  of  500  troops  landed,  they  marched  up  Maiden  river  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  American  fortification.  This  movement  was  first  perceived  by  Captain  Da- 
na, and  communicated  to  General  Putnam.  By  his  orders,  500  of  the  Connecticut  troops 
were  marched  down  and  took  up  their  position,  and  formed  two  deep  behind  a  fence.  Cap. 
tain  (afterward  Colonel)  Knowlton  commanded  this  detachment.  Captain  Dana  was  the 
second  in  command.  Putnam,  in  giving  his  directions,  said  to  these  officers,  **  Do  you  re. 
member  my  orders  at  Ticonderoga  ?"  **  Fe«/'  was  the  reply  :  **  you  told  tu  not  to  fire  till 
we  eould  see  the  whitee  of  the  enemtfe  eye*,**  **  Well,"  say^  Putnam,  **  I  give  the  same 
orders  now." 

The  British  advsnced  with  muffled  drums  and  soft  fifes ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  got 
over  the  fence  south  of  the  American  line.  Captain  Dana  was  posted  in  the  centre,  to. 
wards  which  the  British  column  was  advancing.  The  order  was,  "  death  to  any  man  who 
fired  before  Captain  Dana.**  When  the  column  was  eight  rods  distant,  Dana  ordered  the 
rear  rank  down  flat.  At  this  word  the  British  officer  fsced  about  and  ordered  the  column 
to  display  from  the  centre.  At  that  instant  Captain  Dana,  Lieutenant  Groevenor,  and 
orderiy^ergeant  Fuller  fired,  and  the  British  commanding  officer  (suppoeed  to  be  Miyor 
Pitcaim)  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  Briiish  troops  broke  and  retreated,  formed  and  ad. 
▼anced  sgain,  which  probably  occupied  thirty  minutes.  When  they  arrived  at  the  fence 
they  fired.  Lieutenant  Grosvenor  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  a  bullet  also  passed 
through  a  rail  and  lodged  in  his  shirt,  flatted  and  hsrmless.  Captain  Knowlton's  musket 
barrel  was  broken  off  by  a  cannon  ball.  Lieutenant  Grrosvenor  bound  up  his  hand  and  re. 
tired  from  the  field.  Within  four  or  five  minutes  after  Grosvenor  was  wounded,  a  cannon 
ball  struck  a  rail  against  Dana's  breast,  which  knocked  him  down  breathless.  He  however 
recovered,  and  remained  until  the  line  was  ordered  off.  When  he  arrived  at  his  qoarten^ 
In  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  unable  to  dress  or  undress  himself  for  several  days. 

The  fint  eonntenign  given  1^  General  Wiahinfftoo  after  the  batda  of  Bnnkir  Hill  wm 
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*KBOwltoii,**aiiddiep»role**Dun.''  In  July,  aibr  the  batde  of  Bonte  HiB,  aa  «nti«i 
WW  delivared  by  Dr.  Leonard,  Wuhiogton'e  chaplain.  After  the  oi:ation  and  declaiatioB 
heMl  been  pronounced,  an  ai'd  of  Genml  Waahington  adyaneed  from  the  head-quaiteOi 
hearing  the  American  standard,  with  an  order  from  the  general  directed  to  Captain  Dana 
to  receive  it,  and  carry  it  three  times  around  the  front  or  interior  circle  of  the  army;  furthes. 
more,  that  in  so  doing  he  must  not  let  the  colors  fall,  as  it  would  be  considered  as  ominous 
of  the  &11  of  America.  The  captain  declined,  fearful  of  his  ability  to  perform  this  duty  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  aid  returned  to  head^uarten  with  the  apology :  but  soon  canM  back 
with  General  Putnam,  who,  in  his  familiar  way,  clapped  Captain  Dana  upon  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  **  God  curie  it,  Dana,  you  look  tike  a  white  man ;  take  the  colors,  clear  away.** 
The  army  immediately  opened  a  passage  to  the  right  and  left  for  his  excellency  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  the  other  ofiicers.  The  next  day  the  general  in  his  orders  expressed 
the  most  flattering  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  Captain  Dana  had  perfonned  the 
eeremony  of  displaying  the  flag. 

Captain  Dana  was  6  feet  and  1  inch  in  height,  noble  and  commanding  in  his  appearanca, 
but  modest  and  retiring  in  his  manners.  He  was  frequently  offered  promotion  in  the  anaj, 
but  uniformly  declined.  The  celebrated  General  Elaton,  afterward  so  distinguished  in  the 
war  with  Tripoli,  was  at  the  age  of  fifteen  his  waiter  and  secretary.  He  was  put  under 
Captain  Dana  at  the  request  of  his  father.  After  the  close  of  the  revolution,  Captain  Dana 
removed  to  Cobelskill,  where  he  occupied  a  small  log..cabin  or  house  till  his  dc»iath.  Nee 
withstanding  his  humble  circumstances,  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of 
his  meritorious  services  in  the  revolution,  appointed  him  a  brigadier-general,  being  the  iiist 
who  held  that  office  in  the  county  of  Schoharie. 

CoNssviLLE,  taken  from  Broome  in  1836,  is  the  SE.  comer  town 
of  the  coimty;  from  Schoharie  centrally  distant  20  miles.  Pop. 
1,621.  Cones ville  is  a  post-office.  Strikers ville  is  a  small  settle- 
ment near  the  western  line. 

Fulton,  taken  from  M iddieburg  in  1828 ;  from  Albany  42  milei. 
On  Stoney  creek,  in  this  town,  there  is  a  fall  of  nearly  100  feet  per- 
pendicular. Bymville,  14  miles  SW.  from  Schoharie,  Fultonham, 
and  Breakabeen,  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  2,146. 

Jefferson,  taken  from  Blenheim  in  1803 ;  fh)m  Albany  57,  firom 
Schoharie  SW.  20  miles.  Pop.  2,033.  This  town  is  inhabited  by  east- 
em  emigrants  and  their  descendants,  who  are  extensively  engaged  in 
the  dairy  business  and  grazing.  Lake  Utsayanthe,  a  small  pond  here, 
is  the  source  of  the  Mohawk  branch  of  the  Delaware.  Jefferson  b 
a  small  village. 

MiDDLEBURG  was  takcn  from  Schoharie  in  1797;  from  Albany  37 
miles.  Pop.  3,841.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  of  Dutch  or 
German  origin.  Middleburg,  on  the  Schoharie  river,  5  miles  S.  from 
Schoharie,  is  a  village  containing  about  50  dwellings.  Huntersland 
and  Franklinton  are  small  settlements. 

Remains  of  the  old  Middle  Fort,  noted  in  the  revolutionary  annals, 
are  now  to  be  seen  a  short  distance  from  Middleburg  village,  on  the 
plain  east  of  the  road  to  Schoharie.  The  Upper  Fort  was  5  miles 
SE.,  near  the  margin  of  the  Schoharie  river,  in  the  present  limits  of 
Fulton, — the  lower  was  at  the  village  of  Schoharie,  5  miles  N.  This 
last  was  built  for  a  church,  and  is  at  present  used  as  such.  [See 
Schoharie.]  The  annexed  account  of  the  attack  on  the  Middle  Fort 
by  the  British  and  Indians,  is  taken  from  the  *'  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Timothy  Murphy,  the  Benefactor  of  Schoharie,"  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1839. 

**  In  the  fiUI  of  1780,  the  enemy,  about  800  ttroog,  under  Sir  John  Johnson,  made  pi*, 
paraiions  for  destroyiiv  the  valleya  of  Schoharie  and  the  Mohawk.    The  foicaa. 
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of  BritiBh  ngnlaifl,  loyBfiBtB,  torifli,  tnd  Indiaiw,  uMmbled  on  the  Tioga,  and  mtrdied 
thence  np  along  the  eaatem  branch  of  the  Swquehannah,  and  crOBsed  thence  to  Schoharie. 
On  the  16th  of  October,  they  encamped  about  four  milea  above  the  upper  fort.  It  waa 
their  intention  to  paas  the  upper  fort  in  the  night,  and  to  attack  the  middle  fort  at  daybreak : 
aa  it  was  expected  that  the  upper  fort  would  be  the  first  object  of  attack,  they  hoped  to  but. 
prise  the  middle  fort  by  this  unexpected  movement.  Sir  John  had  ordered  his  troops  to  be 
pat  in  motion  at  four  in  the  morning,  but  from  some  mistake  it  was  five  before  they  began 
their  march ;  consequently  the  rear  guard  was  discovered  by  the  sentinels  of  the  upper  roit, 
and  the  alarm  gun  was  fired,  which  was  quickly  answered  from  the  other  forts,  and  30  rifle- 
men, under  the  supervision  of  Timothy  Murphy,*  were  sent  out  from  the  middle  fort  to  wateh 
the  motions  of  the  enemy ;  they  soon  fell  in  with  the  advanced  party,  and  retreated  back. 
The  firing  of  the  alarm  gun  disappointed  the  enemy,  and  became  the  signal  for  them  to  com. 
mence  the  destruction  of  the  settlement ;  houses,  bams,  and  stacks  of  hay  were  burned, 
and  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  were  killed  or  driven  away. 

"'  The  Indians  being  in  advaqce  of  the  regular  forces,  were  the  first  to  approach  the  fort 
Murphy,  whose  eye  was  ever  watching  the  enemy,  had  stationed  himself  in  a  ditch  a  finr 
roda  south  of  the  fort,  that  he  might,  unperceived,  the  better  view  the  movementa  of  the 
enemy.  The  Indians  approached  to  within  about  eighty  yards  of  the  fort,  when  Murplqr 
fired  upon  them ;  and  as  he  arose  the  second  time  to  fire,  a  bullet  struck  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  face,  and  glanced  over  his  head,  throwing  dirt  in  his  eyes.  He  then  ran  into 
the  fort,  not  however  without  bringing  to  the  ground  another  Indian. 

*  Murphy,  who  was  of  great  service  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Schoharie,  was  a  native  of 
IHrginia,  and  had  belonged  to  Moigan's  rifle  corps,  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himaelf 
as  a  marksman.  After  the  capture  of  Burgojme,  the  company  to  which  he  belonged  wm 
ordered  to  Schoharie,  where  it  remained  until  their  term  of  service  expired.  •  When  the 
company  was  disbanded.  Murphy  and  some  others  remained,  and  served  in  the  militia ;  hie 
akill  in  the  desultory  ^var  which  the  Indians  carry  on,  gave  him  ao  high  a  reputation,  that 
though  not  nominally  the  commander,  he  usually  directed  all  the  movements  of  the  scoati 
that  were  sent  out,  and  on  many  important  occasions  the  commanding  oflSicers  found  it 
dangerous  to  neglect  his  advice ;  his  double  rifle,  his  skill  as  a  marksman,  and  his  fleemeae 
either  in  retreat  or  pursuit,  made  him  an  object  both  of  dread  and  of  vengeance  to  the  In- 
dians ;  they  formed  many  plana  to  deatroy  him,  but  he  always  eluded  them,  and  nnmrtimae 
made  them  suflfer  for  their  temerity. 

He  fought  the  Indians  in  their  own  way,  and  with  their  own  weapons.  When  drcum- 
atances  permitted,  he  tomahawked  and  scalped  his  fallen  enemy ;  he  boasted  after  the  war 
diat  he  had  slain  forty  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  more  than  half  of  whom  he  had 
acalped ;  he  took  delight  in  periloua  adventurea,  and  seemed  **  to  love  danger  for  danger^ 
aake."  Tradition  has  preserved  the  account  of  many  of  his  exploits ;  but  there  are  ae 
many  versions  of  the  same  story,  and  so  much  evident  fiction  mixed  with  the  truth,  that  we 
ahall  give  but  a  single  instance  as  a  proof  of  the  dread  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
Jndians. 

They  were  unable  to  coi^ecmre  how  he  could  dischaige  his  rifle  twice  without  having 
time  to  reload ;  and  his  singular  good  fortune  in  escaping  unhurt,  led  them  to  suppose  that 
he  was  attended  by  some  invisible  being  who  warded  off  their  bullets,  and  sped  his  with 
unerring  certainty  to  the  mark.  When  they  had  learned  the  mystery  of  his  double-barrelled 
gun,  they  were  carefiil  not  to  expose  themselves  too  much  until  he  had  fired  twice,  know- 
ing that  he  must  have  time  to  reload  his  piece  before  he  could  do  them  further  ii^ury. 

One  day,  having  separated  fitnn  his  party,  he  was  pursued  by  a  number  of  Indians,  all 
of  whom  he  outran  excepting  one ;  Murphy  turned  round,  fired  upon  thia  Indian,  and  killed 
him.  Supposing  that  the  others  had  given  up  the  pursuit,  he  atopped  to  strip  the  dead. 
when  the  rest  of  his  pursuers  came  in  sight  He  snatched  the  rifle  of  his  fallen  foe,  and 
with  it  killed  one  of  his  pursuers ;  the  rest,  now  sure  of  their  prey,  with  a  yell  of  joy  heed- 
lessly  rushed  on,  hoping  to  make  him  their  prisoner ;  he  waa  ready  to  drop  down  widi  fiu 
tigue,  and  was  likely  to  be  overtaken,  when,  turning  round,  he  dischaiged  the  remaining 
barrel  of  his  rifle,  and  killed  the  foremoat  of  the  Indians ;  the  rest,  aatoniahed  at  his  firing 
three  times  in  succession,  fled,  crjring  oat  that  he  could  shoot  all  day  without  loading^-^ 
AmuUa  of  TVyeii  county. 

**  In  stature.  Murphy  waa  about  5  feet  6  inches,  and  rtry  well  proportioned,  with  dark 
complexion,  and  an  eye  that  would  kindle  and  flash  like  the  very  lightning  when 'excited. 
He  was  exceedingly  quick  in  all  his  motions,  and  posaeased  an  iron  frame  that  nothing  ap. 
parently  could  eflTect.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  hia  body  was  never  wotmded  or  aotiw 
led  dnnng  the  whole  war." 
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**  About  8  o'clock  tfao  enemy  commenced  a  regular  attack  on  the  fort,  which  was  t9 
turned  with  effect  from  the  garrison.  The  regular  troops  fired  a  few  cannon  shoe,  and 
threw  a  number  of  shells,  one  of  which  burst  in  the  air  above  the  fort,  doing  no  ii^iuy; 
another  entered  and  burst  in  the  upper  loft  of  the  fort,  doing  no  other  mischief  than  deMrof. 
ing  a  quantity  of  bedding,  and  nearly  frightening  to  death  a  little  Frenchman  who  had  fled 
to  the  chamber  for  protection,  and  came  running  down  stairs,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming^ 
*  de  diable  pe  among  de  fedder$.*  The  interior  of  the  fort  was  several  times  on  fire,  but 
was  as  often  extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  women.  The  Indians  retreated  behind 
a  row  of  willow  trees,  and  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  eflbct. 
In  the  fort,  all  was  gloom  and  despondency ;  the  garrison  only  amounted  to  150  r^gnbr 
troops,  and  about  100  militia.  Their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted — to  attempt  to  de. 
fend  the  fort,  appeared  to  be  madness ; — to  surrender,  was  to  deliver  up  themselvea,  their 
wives  and  children  to  immediate  death,  or  at  least  to  a  long  captivity.  Major  Wobej, 
who  commanded  the  fort,  was  inclined  to  surrender  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  officers  of  the  militia,  who  resolved  to  defend  it  or  to  die  in  the 
contest.  Wolsey's  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  he  concealed  faim> 
•elf  at  first  with  the  women  and  children  in  the  bouse,  and  when  driven  out  by  the  ri<^ii*4f 
of  his  new  associates,  he  crawled  round  the  intrenchments  on  his  hands  and  kneea,  amid 
the  jeers  and  bravos  of  the  militia,  who  felt  their  courage  revive  as  their  laughter  waa  es 
cited  by  the  cowardice  of  the  major.  In  times  of  extreme  danger,  every  thing  which  hM 
a  tendency  to  destroy  reflecdon  by  exciting  risibility  baa  a  good  effect. 

"  The  enemy,  perceiving  that  their  shot  and  shells  did  little  or  no  execution,  Ibmied 
under  shelter  of  a  small  building  near  the  fort,  and  prepared  to  carry  the  works  by  assault. 
While  the  preparations  were  making,  a  flag  was  seen  to  approach  the  fort ;  all  seemed  in> 
chned  to  admit  it,  when  Murphy  and  Bartholomew  Vroman,  who  suspected  that  it  was 
only  an  artifice  to  learn  the  actual  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  aware  that  for  them  at  leaaC 
there  was  no  safety  in  capitulation,  fired  upon  the  flag.  The  flag  retired,  and  some  eoldieia 
were  ordered  to  arrest  Murphy ;  but  so  great  was  his  popularity  among  the  soldiers,  that  no 
one  dared  to  obey.  The  flag  approached  a  second  time,  and  was  a  second  time  driven 
back  by  Murphy  and  his  adherents.  A  white  flag  was  then  ordered  to  be  raised  in  cha 
fort,  but  Murphy  threatened  with  instant  death  any  one  who  should  obey.  The  enemy 
•ent  a  flag  the  third  time,  and  on  Murphy's  turning  to  fire  upon  it,  Wolsey  presented  hii 
pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  did ; — ^but  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  majoi^ 
threat.  Murphy  very  deliberately  raised  his  rifle,  and  pointing  it  towards  him,  firmly  replied,  *I 
will  die  before  they  shall  have  me  prisoner.'  Major  Wolsey  then  retired  to  his  room,  whers 
he  remained  until  Col.  Vroman  was  despatched  in  search  of  liim.  He  was  found  covered 
up  in  bed,  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Col.  Vroman  accosted  him,  *  Was  you  sent  here  to  «ieak 
away  so,  when  we  are  attacked  by  the  tories  and  Indians  ?  and  do  you  mean  to  give  np 
the  fort  to  these  bloody  rascals  V — To  which  Major  Wolsey  made  no  reply,  but  consented 
to  yield  up  the  command  to  Col.  Vroman.  At  this  change  of  officers,  unanimous  joy  per. 
▼aded  the  whole  fort.  And  even  the  women*  smiled  to  behold  the  portly  figure  of  CoL 
Vroman  stalking  about  the  fort — directing  and  encouraging  the  soldiers  in  his  melodiooi 
Low  Dutch  notes. 

**  The  British  officers  now  held  a  council  of  war,  and  after  a  short  consultation  with, 
drew ;  and  then  proceeded  down  the  Schoharie  creek,  burning  and  destroying  every  thing 
that  lay  in  their  way.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  in  this  affair  was  only  one  killed  and  two 
wounded,  one  mortally.  It  is  not  known  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained,  or  why  they  ra. 
treated  so  hastily .*' 

Schoharie  was  organized  in  1788,  as  part  of  Albany  county:  it 
has  a  hilly  surface,  with  extensive  valleys  on  the  Schoharie  and  Fox 
creeks.  The  Schoharie  creek,  at  this  place,  is  about  10  rods  wide, 
and  the  flats  on  its  borders  are  from  1  to  2  miles  wide  and  of  sur- 
passing fertility.     Pop.  5,532.     Schoharie  village,  the  county  seat, 


*  "One  of  them,**  says  Col.  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  **an  interesting  young  woman, 
whose  name  yet  lives  in  story  among  her  own  mountains,  perceiving,  as  she  thought,  symp* 
toms  of  fear  in  a  soldier  who  had  been  ordered  to  a  well  without  the  works,  and  within 
range  of  the  enemy*s  fire,  for  water,  snatched  the  bucket  from  his  bands,  and  ran  forth  for 
it  herself.  Without  changing  color,  or  giving  the  slightest  evidence  of  fear,  ahe  drew  and 
brought  bucket  after  bucket  to  the  thirity  soldiers,  and  providentially  escaped  without  in 
jury." 
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Southeast  view  in  the  central  part  of  Schoharie. 

lies  on  the  flnts,  near  the  junction  of  Schoharie  and  Fox  creeks,  32 
miles  W.  of  Albany.  U  contains  about  100  dwellings,  the  county 
buihtings,  1  Lutheran  and  1  Dutch  Reformed  church,  and  an  aca- 
demy. The  above  engraving  is  a.  SW.  view  in  the  central  part 
of  the  village  :  the  courthouse,  a  stone  building  3  stories  higji,  is  seen 
on  the  right ;  the  Lutheran  churcli  and  the  academy  in  the  distance. 

"  In  the  year  1709,  «  namber  of  hmilies  from  tlie  Patatiniilfu  in  Gpnniinir,  inducod  bjr 
die  tLbrrnl  ntCtn  made  by  Qiiepn  Anne,  cmbiirhrd  for  New  York,  and  huving  prorrrilpd  up 
th«  Hudaon  aa  fai  an  Albany,  Jandfd,  and  leleclcrj  a  lev  ot  th<-ir  nuTiibrr  lo  choou  a  pfaca 
for  a  flenlfmcnt.  Or  ihrw.  nnne  wrnt  lu  Schrnectady,  and  thcDcc  np  rhe  Mobiwk, 
»hero  ■  BstllMnent  of  Grnnanii  had  been  formed  a  few  yeucn  previmn  ;  'he  olhera,  hmriiw 
<tfa  besufiful  rountrr  In  th«  loiiihvreai,  penetrated  (be  wlldtrncsa  in  ihal  dirrciiun ;  and 
■har  Iravcllin;  ihraui;h  a  hilly,  and  in  aome  pnru  mount ainuua  cuunlry,  arriied  Ihe  aet^ond 
day  on  the  hci(rfit  of  land  c«'i  of  the  Srhoharie  creek. 

"  Hptf  n  tierna  uf  e i Iran rdi nary  beauty,  and  lo  ihem  entirely  new,  bural  upon  Iheir  aight. 
At  thfir  feet,  and  far  lietow  ihem,  wni  a  plitin  of  limited  eiteot,  embaaompd  by  hiUi,  in 
■omfl  placea  rinng  abruptly  lo  ihe  height  nf  1000  feel,  and  in  olhen  of  more  ganila  aacent, 
and  brnkm  by  deep  mvinii>.  The  declivity  of  the  hilla  was  covered  with  a  alinied  growth 
of  oak,  too  acanty  to  hide  even  from  a  dialant  view  ihe  rock*  amid  which  ihcy  grew,  and 
forming  a  alrikiniT  eontrnal  with  Ihe  stately  foreat  and  luunam  vegctalion  of  Ihe  plain  be- 
low. Thr  valliy  had  bren  parliorly  clearrd.  and  ihe  alTrrnalo  apula  of  woodland  and 
meadow,  intenpr'twd  wiih  clump*  of  Irrra,  added  variriy  and  richiieH  lo  the  tandacape. 
Along  ita  wraiiTn  boimdary  ran  the  8choharie  ereek,  now  washing  Ifae  baas  of  the  hill, 
now  mcnndoring  ilirough  the  flnia ;  in  counc  marked  through  iha  woodland*  by  the  ittp 
green  of  the  ireea  alonjt  in  bank,  and  through  the  meadowa  by  the  elma  that  lined  ita  bor. 
dera ;  aomctimeii  ita  counie  was  hidden  from  ihe  view  by  ihe  thick  folia|[e,  and  again,  aa  iti 
channel  aprcad  oul  wider,  or  ita  coune  inclined  lo  the  east,  its  clear  waters  were  seen  glil. 
tcrinR  in  the  aunbeama.  No  tracea  of  any  oceupanla  <rf  this  vallay  ware  aecn,  except  bare 
■nd  ihero  Ihe  niina  of  a  deserted  wigwam. 

"  Tbe  IravplleiB  relumed  to  Albany,  aud  gave  an  flaltering  an  account  of  ihe  country 
which  Ihey  had  viaited,  that  the  whole  company  aiarted  immediately  for  Scbojiirie,  without 
waiting  for  ihe  return  of  iheir  frionda  from  the  Mohawk.  "Hie  place  they  choae  for  a  aal. 
dement  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  ■  part  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  Indians ;  but  ihey 
had  moHt  of  ihem  now  left  il.  Tbe  aeltlera  were  illy  provided  with  implemenu  of  hua. 
bandry,  and  with  many  of  the  neeegaariaa  of  life,  which  wann  were  aeverely  fell  during 
many  years.  Whether  ihey  paid  the  Mohawks  an  equivalent  for  ihe  land,  tradition  doe* 
Mel  iuMrm  ua.    It  was  boi,  however,  until  asvera]  yean  a&cr,  thai  ibey  ubtained  a  grant 

ae 
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fipom  goTcmmenL  A  commifliion  was  sent  to  grant  them  a  title  in  the  name  of  the  crown, 
and  to  extend  to  them  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Believing  this  to  be  a  pretence  for  ex- 
acting taxes  from  them,  and  remembering  their  former  oppression,  they  drove  off  the  com. 
miseioners,  and  refused  to  accept  his  propossls.  A  part  left  the  settlement,  and  went  up 
the  Mohawk,  and  the  remainder  were  finally  prevailed  upon  by  threats  and  penuaaion  to 
accept  the  lerms  offered  by  the  government  agent.** — AnnaU  of  TVyem  county. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  pamphlet  pubKcation  by  Mr. 
John  M.  Brown,  entitled  "  A  brief  sketch  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  county  of  Schoharie  by  the  Germans,"  published  in  1823. 

**  Schoharie  was  first  inhabited  by  a  French  Indian  prisoner,  mnrrleH  to  a  Mohawk  squaw. 
His  name  w^  Karigondonte,  whose  father-in-law  sent  him  there,  for  fear  that  the  M<^awk 
Indians  would  kill  him  when  they  got  drunk,  and  gave  him  land,  as  the  Mohmwk  bore  a 
great  enmity  to  the  French.  Other  Indians,  Muhawk,  Muhegan,  Discarora,  Delaware,  and 
Oneidaa,  flocked  to  him,  so  that  be  increased  to  a  nation  about  300  strong,  and  e8tabli8b> 
ed  chiefs  among  them ;  who  then  pretended  to  be  the  owners  of  all  that  vast  territory  of 
land,  and  granted  conveyances  thereof. 

**  Queen  Anne  hsving  intended  to  settle  America,  sent  her  agent  to  purchase  land  from 
the  natives ;  for  which  purpose  she  sent  messengers  to  Germany,  to  invite  people  to  come 
over  and  settle,  and  promised  thai  they  should  have  the  land  they  possessed,  free.  lii  coa. 
■equence  whereof,  many  came  over ;  and  a  purchase  wiui  made,  beginning  near  little  Scho^ 
bane  creek,  at  bigh.water  mark  of  the  big  Schoharie  river,  and  at  an  oak  stump,  burned 
out  hollow  by  the  Indians  to  serve  for  stamping  their  com ;  where  a  stone  heap  waa  erected 
which  stands  to  this  day.  The  Indian  seal  of  a  turtle  and  a  make  was  cut  on  the  stump, 
(here  I  must  digress  a  little,  and  mention  that  the  said  stump  or  stamp  block,  served  the 
Germans  fur  their  first  grist-mill,)  from  thence  down  to  the  north,  including  all  the  low  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  fur  the  space  of  about  eight  miles,  containing  20,000  acres. 

••  .  .  .  .  Now  being  safe  arrived,  in  the  first  week  after  three  children  were  bom,  namely, 
Johanes  Earhart,  Wilhelmus  Bouck,  and  Elizabeth  Lawyer ;  they  found  the  land  good,  aiid 
much  of  the  tiats  clear.  The  Indians,  who  were  all  the  people  they  found,  having  shifted, 
they  went  to  work  nnd  planted  corn,  which  they  got  of  the  natives ;  and  in  working  the 
ground  with  their  broad  hoes,  they  found  a  potatoe.like  root,  which  they  called  earth-acorna : 
also  another,  they  called  earth-beans,  which  they  cooked  or  roasted,  and  so  served  them 
for  food. 

**  In  the  fall  of  1713,  Lambert  Sternbergh  carried  a  spint  of  wheat  along  the  Indian  foot, 
path  firom  Schenectady  to  Schoharie ;  there  sowed  or  rather  planted  it  over  more  than  an 
acre  of  ground,  which  grew  well ;  and  the  next  year  he  reaped  and  threshed  it,  and  mcas. 
ured  83  skipple  out  of  it.  This  was  the  first  wheat  ever  raised  in  Schoharie  ;  and  by  about 
40  years  after,  it  was  reckoned  that  one  year  in  another,  they  carried  36,000  skipple, 
[27,000  bushels,]  to  Albany. 

**  Now  the  new  inhabitants  soon  began  to  tliink  themselves  well  off.  By  their  industry, 
and  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  soon  got  plenty  to  eat — wore  moggisins,  buckskin 
breeches  and  jackets  of  leather,  which  they  plentifully  obtained  of  the  Indians.  Nine  of 
them  owned  the  fin?t  horse,  which  wns  a  gray.  But  now  a  new  and  very  great  difiiculty 
was  felt :  they  had  no  grist.iiiills,  no  teams,  no  horses,  no  roads  fit  for  possage,  but  Indisn 
foot.paths.  They  stamped,  and  also  peeled  their  com  by  help  of  lye,  and  then  rooked  it 
to  eat.  Their  wheat  they  carried  to  Schenectady  to  grind,  a  space  of  19  miles,  every  man 
about  a  skipple  to  his  load  :  sometimes  there  would  go  20  in  a  drove,  often  men  and  wo. 
men  together.  This  they  had  to  do  for  3  or  four  yeara.  until  a  grist-mill  was  built  by  one 
William  Fox. 

"  By  now,  the  people  began  to  think  themselves  very  well  off,  having  plenty  to  eat, 
began  to  have  stock — used  horses — made  their  own  block  sleighs  for  use  at  home,  and 
wooden  shod  sleighs  to  go  to  Albany ;  but  knew  of  no  britsh  collars,  (which  were  an 
invention  of  Schenectady ;)  made  a  trip  to  Albany — back  again  in  5  days.  Their  wagons 
for  summer  use,  were  made  of  blocks  sawed  off,  of  a  thick  water  beech  tree,  which  we 
now  call  button.wood.** 

The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  old  stone  church  situated 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  courthouse  in  Schoharie,  which  was  used 
as  a  fort  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  view  la  taken  from  a 
painting  executed  about  17  years  since,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Schoharie.    Since  that  time  the  church 
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has  been  somewhat  sltcred,  a  tower  having  been  erected  in  the  plac« 
of  the  spire.  It  is  very  antiquated  in  its  appearance.  On  many  of 
the  stones  are  carved  vario'is  names,  supposed  to  be  those  of  personi 
who  contributed  towards  its  erection,  fn  ancient  times  this  church 
was  surrounded  with  a  picket  fence.  When  Sir  John  Johnson  rav- 
aged the  Mohawk  valley  in  1780,  he  visited  Schoharie,  and  after 
making  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Middle  Fort,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Lower  Fort,  as  this  church  was  called. 

■*Whpn  they  Birivrd  M  the  Lower  Fort,  they  ihowed  little  dinpumtion  tti  illack  h, 
■llhough  its  ganisrm  did  not  imounl  la  100  uiMi.  Tliej-  Kpataled  inro  Iwo  diiinoni,  ih« 
regular  \r<iujm  morching  BJutig  the  bank  of  the  creek,  ind  tbc  Indiani  filing  ofTibout  hklf  ■ 
nile  10  the  east  uf  ihe  fort.  The  rrgulan  fired  a  few  cannon-ahoi  without  eflect,  on*  only 
lodging  in  the  corner  of  the  church  ;■  and  then,  after  ninking  one  of  their  (ield-piecei  in  ■ 
mnruK,  marched  round  to  the  nor'h  of  the  fon,  where  they  were  joinsd  hy  the  Itiiliaiia. 
Here  ibef  fired  a  lew  afaol  with  nnoll.anns,  and  a  few  of  iha  Indiana  approached  near 
etiougli  to  throw  tbeir  bulleta  into  the  tower  of  the  church,  where  aonie  maikMnen  had 
been  alationed.  A  dixharge  of  grape  from  the  fori  drove  Ihetn  back,  and  tker  coniimMd 
their  march  thmugh  the  wonda  to  Fort  Hunter,  on  the  Mohawk,  near  the  mouth  of  ScboharM 
creek,  where  thry  arrived  after  dark. 

"The  beautiful  valley  of  Schoharie  creek  preaented  a  teene  of  devialatioD,  on  the  night 
of  the  ITth  of  October,  not  eaaily  drocribed.  Housca,  bama,  and  numrroua  alacka  of  hay 
and  grain,  were  coiuumed  ;  domeatic  animale  lay  dead  svei^where  over  the  lielda;  a  faw 
building  belonging  to  the  royaliita  had  been  apared,  bul  the  militia,  aallying  out,  aei  fire  to 
them  in  revenge.  After  the  burning  of  Schoharie,  Iliia  aettlemenl  ceaaed  lo  be  ao  much  la 
objerl  of  tory  vengtane^ :  and  during  the  yeara  1761  and  1782,  though  there  were  frequam 
alanna,  little  damage  waa  dorte  by  the  enemy.  The  Indiana  appsareil  once  in  conaiderabU 
nomben  at  Cobblci^ill,  burned  a  few  building!,  killed  one  man,  and  carried  off  live  priwD. 
en ;  but  the  body  of  the  inhabilania  had  taken  refuge  in  a  fort  which  they  bad  built  on  tbeir 
telum  from  Schoharie  in  ITS],  and  were  nIe."—AniimU  tf  Tiym  Cointy. 

Esperance,  8  miles  N.  of  Schoharie  courthouse,  is  a  village  of 
nliDut  70  dwellings,  tiloansville,  Gallupville,  and  Sinilhville,  ars 
small  village!  or  Mttlentents  in  thit  town. 
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Seward  was  formed  from  the  south  part  of  Sharon  in  1840 ;  cen- 
trally distant  from  Schoharie  NW.  20  miles.  Pop.  2,086.  Gard- 
n^rsville  and  Hynesville  are  the  names  of  the  post-offices.  In  July, 
1781,  a  battle  was  fought  in  this  town  between  the  Americans  and  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  principally  Indians,  under  the  command  of  a  tory 
by  the  name  of  John  Doxtader. 

**  Col.  Willet,  who  now  commanded  at  Fort  Plain,  in  July  sent  Lieut.  Greet,  with  36  men, 
aa  a  secret  scout,  into  Durlagb,  now  the  town  of  Sharon,  [within  the  iimits  of  the  new  town 
of  Seward,]  in  Schoharie  county.  They  discovered,  near  the  borders  of  that  settlement,  an 
Indian  trail,  and  followed  it  in  the  direction  the  Indiuos  had  gone.  The  scout  fell  io  file 
alongside  of  the  path  made  by  the  Indians,  and  by  this  means  ascertained  that  the  force 
of  the  enemy  was  very  considerable.  Three  men  were  sent  on  to  make  further  discoreiiesL 
After  pursuing  the  trail  a  short  distance,  they  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  a  thick  cedar 
swamp,  5  or  6  miles  N£.  of  Cherry  Valley ;  here  they  found  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  in 
which  a  few  sentinels  only  were  stationed.  The  mam  body  uf  the  enemy  were  out  oo 
tome  expedition.  One  of  the  men  stole  up  and  took  a  blanket  from  beneath  a  tent,  with, 
out  being  discovered.  Having  made  the  necessary  observations,  they  followed  the  remain, 
der  of  the  scoot  back  to  Fort  Plain.  It  was  almost  night  when  the  scout  arrived,  but  Col. 
Willet  added  70  men,  and  ordered  an  immediate  march.  They  were  joined  by  Miyor 
Robert  McKean,  with  about  30  men,  making  their  force  150.  McKean  informed  CoL 
Willet  that  the  enemy  were  about  300  strong,  principally  Indians,  under  the  command  of  a 
tory,  by  the  name  of  John  Doxtader— end  that  the  day  previous  they  had  desnroyed  Cuiry. 
town,  a  small  settlement  near  the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  abovp  Schenectady.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  and  there  was  no  road,  nothing  but  a  path  through  the  woods.  Aboot 
daylight  they  came  in  sight  of  the  camp.  A  scout  sent  forward  reported  that  the  enemy 
had  just  returned.  Col.  Willet  drew  up  his  men  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  then  ordered 
them  to  fall  back  and  conceal  themselves  beliind  the  trees.  His  plan  was  favored  by  the 
thick  cedar  swamp  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy's  camp.  Major  McKean  with  50  men 
occupied  the  right,  and  Col.  Willet  commanded  the  left  body,  composed  of  his  100  men. 
Two  men  were  then  sent  forward  to  pass  over  a  piece  of  open  ground  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  When  discovered  they  were  directed  to  lead  in  between  the  two  lines.  The  ex- 
pectations of  Col.  Willet  were  realized ;  the  Indians,  as  soon  as  they  saw  these  men,  raised 
their  war-cry  and  commenced  an  immediate  pursuit.  As  they  followed  in,  the  troops  of 
Major  McKean  opened  a  galling  and  destructive  fire  upon  them,  which  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Col.  Willet's  men  on  the  left.  The  Indians  were  beaten  at  their  own  game; 
they  sought  shelter  behind  the  trees,  but  were  driven  back  and  routed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Col.  Willet  led  the  van,  and  waving  his  hat,  cheered  on  his  men.  The  camp 
of  the  enemy  and  all  their  plunder  was  taken.  They  retreated  down  towards  the  Susque. 
hannah,  and  were  pursued  with  considerable  loss.  Shortly  after  the  first  fire.  Major  McKean 
received  two  severe  wounds,  but  he  continued  his  conmiand  until  the  rout  of  the  enemy 
was  complete.  His  faithful  soldiers  carried  him  back  to  Fort  Plain,  where  he  survived  but 
A  day  or  two.  The  victory  was  dearly  won  by  the  loss  of  this  brave  and  hardy  chieftain." 
— AnnaU  cf  Tryon  County, 

Sharon,  taken  from  Schoharie  in  1797;  from  Albany  40  miles. 
Pop.  2,520.  Sharon,  20  NW.,  and  Leesville  24  miles  from  Schoharie, 
are  small  villages. 

Summit,  taken  from  Cobelskill  and  Jefferson  in  1819  ;  from  Albany 
52  miles.  This  township  comprises  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
county,  forming  part  of  the  water  shed  between  the  Susquehannah  and 
Mohawk  rivers.  Summit  Comers,  20  SW.,  and  Charlotteville,  25 
miles  from  Schoharie,  are  small  settlements.    Pop.  2,009. 
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SENECA  COUNTY. 

Seneca  county  was  taken  from  Cayuffa  in  1804;  since  which 
other  counties  have  been  formed  from  it  Its  greatest  length  N.  and 
S.  is  36  miles ;  medium  width,  12.  Centrally  <fistant fromNew  York 
317,  from  Albany  172  miles.  The  land  rises  gently  from  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes,  and  the  whole  county  is  pleasantly  diversified  with 
hills  and  vales.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain, 
grasses,  and  fruit  trees,  being  principally  a  vegetable  mould  or  calca- 
reous loam.  There  is  no  stream  of  importance  excepting  the  outlet 
of  the  Seneca  lake,  which  from  Waterloo  to  Seneca  lake  furnishes 
much  hydraulic  power.  The  lands  of  this  county  formed  part  of  the 
military  tract,  and  the  titles  therefore  are  derived  frx>m  the  state 
through  patents  to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution.    The  Erie  canal 

^'ust  touches  upon  the  county  in  the  NE.  part,  in  the  town  of  Tyre. 
The  Auburn  and  Rochester  railroad  passes  throufi^h  the  towns  of 
Waterloo  and  Seneca  Falls.  The  county  is  divided  into  10  towns. 
Pop.  24,868. 

Covert,  taken  from  Ovid  in  1817;  from  Albany  177,  from  Ovid 
SE.  9  miles.     Pop.  1,744.    Covert  is  a  small  village. 

Fayette,  originally  named  Washington,  and  taken  from  Romulus 
in  1800 ;  from  Albany  178  miles.  Pop.  3,902.  West  Fayette,  Cap 
noga,  and  Bearysville,  are  small  villages.  Waterloo  village  lies  par-^ 
tialiy  in  this  town. 

Junius,  taken  from  Fayette  in  1803;  from  Albany  173  miles. 
Pop.  1,594.  Dublin  is  a  small  settlement  7  miles  northwest  from 
Waterloo. 

LoDi,  taken  from  Covert  in  1826;  from  Albany  175  miles.  Pop, 
2^238.  Lodi  village,  4  miles  S.  from  Ovid  village,  has  about  36 
dwellings.     Townsendville  and  IngersolFs  Store  are  post-offices. 

OviD,  organized  in  1789;  bounds  since  altered;  from  Albany  171 
miles.  Pop.  2,719.  Ovid,  the  half-shire  seat,  is  about  17  miles  SB. 
of  Waterloo.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Newburg  turnpike. 
The  village  commands  a  view  of  a  large  part  of  both  lakes,  and  of 
portions  of  9  adjoining  counties,  the  land  risin|^  graduallv  to  it  from 
the  lakes,  rich,  arable,  and  finely  cultivated  in  larms.  There  is  here 
1  Presbyterian  and  1  Methodist  church,  a  flourishing  academy,  and 
about  100  dwellings.  Farmersville,  7  miles  SE.  from  Ovid  village, 
has  about  40  dwellings. 

Romulus  was  organized  in  1789 ;  from  Waterloo  centrally  distant 
S.  13  miles.  Romulus,  Hoytes,  and  Bayleytown,  are  small  settle- 
ments ;  the  latter  of  which  is  upon  Seneca  lake,  opposite  Dresden, 
where  there  is  a  ferry.     Pop.  2,066. 

Seneca  Falls  was  taken  from  Junius  in  1825.  It  is  intersected 
centrally  by  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake.  Pop.  4,101.  Seneca  Falls 
village  is  4  miles  E.  of  Waterloo,  1 1  from  Geneva,  3  W.  of  Cajmga 
bridge,  85  from  Utica,  and  167  fix)m  Albany.    This  is  a  flourishiiig 


East  view  of  Seneca  Falls  village. 


village,  containing  between  400  and  500  dwellings,  1  Baptist,  1  Pres- 
bytorian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Catholic  church,  an  acado 
my,  and  3  newspaper  printing  establishments.  There  is  at  this  place 
a  heavy  water-power  of  47  feet  over  4  dams,  putting  in  Operation  7 
extensive  flour-mills,  besides  quite  a  number  of  other  mills  and  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  above  engraving  is  an  eastern  view 
of  the  village,  the  river,  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  with  one 
of  the  locks,  dtc. 

The  first  settlers  at  this  place  were  Horatio  Jones  and  Lawrence 
Van  Clief,  who  fixed  their  residence  here  shortly  after  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Van  Clief  was  a  soldier  in  Sullivan's  expedition.  The 
village  of  Seneca  Falls  was  founded  in  1815,  by  Col.  Myndcrsc,  who 
lettled  here  in  1795,  and  built  the  first  flouring  mills  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  In  1827,  the  village  contained  only  265  inhabitants. 
Bridgeport,  formerly  called  West  Cayuga,  at  the  W.  end  of  Cayuga 
bridge,  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  business,  but  at  present  is  in  a 
decayed  state,  the  canals  having  diverted  its  trade  to  other  places. 
In  1789,  James  Bennet  settled  at  this  spot,  and  in  connection  with 
Col.  John  Harris,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  kept  a  ferry  here, 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  early  settlers  at  the  west. 

TvBB  was  taken  from  Junius  in  1820,  centrally  distant  from  Wa- 
terloo N£.  9,  and  from  Albany  171  miles.  Pop.  1,507,  It  has  a  levd 
surface,  and  that  part  of  the  town  bordering  on  the  Clyde  and  Seneca 
rivers  is  marshy. 

Vahick,  taken  from  Romulus  in  1830.  Pop.  1,971.  It  is  centrally 
■ituated  13  miles  S.  from  Waterloo.  Varick  is  the  name  of  the 
post-office.     North  Romulus,  and  Romulusvillc  are  small  settlements. 

Waterloo  was  taken  from  Junius  in  1839.  It  has  a  level  surface 
and  fertile  soil.  Pop.  3,026.  The  flourishing  village  of  Waterloo  it 
aituated  on  the  Seneca  outlet  aqd  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal,  4 
miles  from  Seneca  Falls  village,  T  from  Geneva,  and  167  urom  Alba- 


South  view  of  the  courthouse  in  Waterloo. 

ny.  It  was  founded  in  1815,  by  the  late  Eliaha  Williams,  of  Colum- 
bia county,  and  was  made  a  half-shire  village  in  1822.  It  conlaini 
about  300  dwellings,  4  churches — viz,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1 
Presbyterian,  and  1  Baptist — and  about  2,000  inhabitants.  With  the 
village  of  Seneca  Falls,  Waterloo  possesses  the  advantage  of  the 
lateral  canal  uniting  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  with  the  Erie 
canal.  The  water  tor  the  mills  at  this  place  is  taken  from  the  river 
and  canal,  and  used  under  a  head  of  15  feet.  The  above  engrav- 
ing is  a  south  view  of  the  courthouse,  built  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
JV^ssrs.  E.  Williams  and  R.  Swift,  the  fonner  proprietors  of  the  soU 
on  which  the  village  is  erected. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

Steuben  countt,  named  in  honor  of  Major-general  Frederick 
William  Baron  de  Steuben,  the  celebrated  tactician  of  the  revolt 
tionary  army,  was  taken  from  Ontario  in  1706;  boundaries  since 
much  altered;  from  Albany  centrally  distant  SW.  318  miles,  from 
New  York  W.  220 ;  length  and  breadth  40  miles.  The  surface  is 
broken  and  hilly,  if  not  mountainous.  Along  the  rivers,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  county  is  uninviting,  except  that  in  some  parts  the  allu- 
via) flats  are  extensive  and  rich.  The  river  hills  are  rocky,  prccipitoui, 
and  covered  with  evergreens ;  but  the  upland  plains  have  a  rich 
variety  of  trees,  and  fertile  tracts  principally  of  clayey  loam.  The 
staples  of  the  county  are  lumber,  grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  The  lum- 
bering is  the  chief  business  of  the  southern  towns ;  but  as  the  coun- 
try is  cleared  of  its  forests,  agriculture  rises  in  importance.  Chemung 
river  is  the  great  stream  of  the  county ;  it  was  called  by  the  Seneca 
ConoTupte,  "  horn  in  the  water."  Its  flats  are  said  to  be  superior  ia 
fertility  to  the  Mohawk.    Thiscounty.excepting  the  town  of  Reading 
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on  the  western  shore  of  the  Seneca  lake,  was  included  in  the  exten- 
flive  cession  of  New  York  to  Massachusetts,  and  passed  from  that 
atate,  through  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Gorham  and  Robert  Moiria,  to  Sir 
William  PuTteney.  It  was  mostly  settled  by  Pcnnsylvaninns,  except- 
ing Prattsburg,  which  was  settled  by  New  Englanders.  The  county 
is  divided  into  27  towns.     Pop.  45,985. 

Addison,  originally  named  Middletown,  was  organized  in  1796. 
This  town  was  settled  in  17ea  Its  early  inhabitants  attended  church 
at  Canandaigua,  80  miles  distant.  Addison  village,  16  miles  S.  from 
Bath,  has  about  40  dwellings.  Rathhunville  is  the  name  of  a  post- 
office.     Pop.  1,919. 

Bath,  organized  in  1709;  limits  since  much  altered;  from  New 
York  NW.  220,  from  Albany  SW.  216  miles.  Avoca,  Kenadaville, 
and  Mud  Creek,  are  small  settlements  in  this  town.  Pop.  4.796. 
Bath,  the  county  seat,  on  the  bank  of  the  Conhocton*  river,  and  11 
milcfinorthoftheN.  York  and  Eric  railroad,  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant villages  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  public  square,  laid 
out  in  1792  by  Capt.  Charles  WiJliamsan,  has  the  county  and  othei 
public  buildings,  and  several  elegant  private  mansions. 


View  of  the  east  side  of  Puileney  Square,  Bath. 

The  above  view  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  square,  shows  on  the  right 
the  Presbyterian  church,  built  in  1822,  being  the  first  building  erected 
with  a  steeple  in  the  county.  The  one  on  the  left  is  the  Episcopal. 
There  are  in  the  village  also,  a  courthouse,  prison,  a  bank,  a  Metho- 
dist church,  and  about  200  dweHings.  Bath  was  first  settled  in 
1792,  by  Capt.  Charles  Williamson,  the  first  agent  of  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  after  whom  the  public  square  was  named.  Sir  William, 
who  was  a  noted  English  whig,  was  a  large  proprietor  in  this  vicinity. 


■Confaocbm,  in  ilic  Seneca  lingnife,  p 


*■  tre««  in  ihe  w«ict," 
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Capt  WilliamsonVparty  came  here  from  Williamsport  in  Peraisylva- 
Dia,  and  were  obliged  to  cut  a  road  all  the  way  through  the  forest 
In  1795»  Capt.  Williamson  established  a  theatre  at  this  place.  He  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  scientilic  man,  of  liberal  and  extended  views. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  governor  of  one  of  the  West  India 
islands ;  but  died  on  his  passage  thither.  As  early  as  1796,  the  va- 
rious settlements  in  this  region  began  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of 
respectability  rarely  instanced  in  so  new  a  country.  A  printing 
office  was  then  established  here,  and  a  newspaper  printed,  entitled  the 
Bath  Gazette.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Bath  and  8  miles  around 
numbered  800.  There  were  also  2  schools,  1  grist-mill  and  5  saw- 
mills. 

The  following,  respecting  the  early  history  of  this  place  is  extract- 
ed from  the  Travels  of  Maude,  an  English  gentlemen,  who  visited 
this  region  about  the  year  1800. 

**  Bath,  which  now  contains  about  40  familieii/'  says  this  traveller,  **  was  laid  out  in  1799, 
the  same  year  that  Capt.  Williamson  forced  a  passage  to  thin  till  then  unknown  country, 
through  a  length  of  wilderness  which  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  woodmen  could  not 
be  tempted  to  anist  him  to  explore ;  tempted  by  an  offer  of  more  than  5  times  the  amount 
of  their  usual  wages.  Capt.  Williamson  was  then  accompanied  by  his  friend  and  relative, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  -and  a  servant — afterward  a  backwoodsman,  was  prevailed  on  to  join  the 
party.  It  was  not  till  1795  that  this  country  could  supply  its  inhabitants  with  food ;  for  till 
then,  their  flour  was  brought  from  Northumberland,  and  their  pork  from  Philadelphia ;  yet, 
•o  rapidly  has  the  spirit  of  improvement  gone  forth  in  this  country,  so  suddenly  has  plenty 
bunt  forth  where  so  late  was  faiiiine,  and  so  quick  the  change  of  scene  from  dark  tangled 
Ibresis  (whose  death.like  silence  yielded  to  the  growl  of  bean,  the  howl  of  wolves,  and  the 
yell  of  savages)  to  smiling  fields,  to  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  the  busy  htmi  of  men,  that 
instead  of  bving  indebted  to  othera  for  their  support,  they  will  henceforth  annually  supply 
the  low  country,  Baltimore  especially,  with  many  hundred  barrels  of  flour  and  head  of 
cattle.  On  Capt.  Williamson's  first  arrival,  where  now  is  Bath,  he  built  a  small  log.hut  for 
his  wife  and  family.  If  a  stranger  come  to  visit  him,  he  built  up  a  little  nook  for  him  to 
put  his  bed  in.  In  a  little  time,  a  boarded  or  frame  house  was  built  to  the  left  of  the  hut ; 
this  also  was  intended  but  as  a  temporary  residence,  though  it  then  appeared  a  palace. 
His  present  residence,  a  very  commodious,  roomy,  and  welUpianned  house,  is  situated  an 

the  right  of  where  stood  the  hut  long  since  consigned  to  the  kitchen  fire Bath  is  the 

capital  of  Steuben  county,  which  county  contains  at  present  (1600)  about  300  families. 
On  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  these  mountainous  districts  were  thought  so  unfavor. 
ably  of  when  compared  witli  the  rich  flats  of  Ontario  county,  (or  the  Genesee  country,)  that 
none  of  the  settlers  could  he  prevailed  upon  to  establish  themselves  hrre  till  Capt.  William, 
■on  himself  set  the  example,  aaying,  *  As  Nature  has  done  so  much  for  the  northern  plsini, 
I  will  do  something  for  these  southern  mountains ;'  though  the  inith  of  the  case  was,  that 
Capt.  Williamson  saw  very  clearly,  on  his  firat  visit  to  the  country,  that  the  Susquehannah 
and  not  the  Mohawk  would  be  its  best  friend.  Even  now  it  has  proved  so ;  for  at  this  day 
(1800)  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  better  worth  $1,00  at  Bath  than  60  cents  at  Geneva.  This 
diflerence  will  grow  wider  every  year ;  for  little,  if  any,  additional  improvement  can  be 
made  in  the  water  communication  with  New  York,  while  that  to  Baltimore  will  admit  of 
very  extensive  and  advantageous  ones.  Its  present  eflbrts  are  those  of  a  child,  compared 
with  the  manly  strength  it  will  soon  assume.  I  visited  Capt.  Williamson's  mills,  a  little 
west  of  Bath,  on  Conhooton  creek,  which  before  the  winter  sets  in  will  be  made  navigable 
15  miles  higher  up ;  at  least  a  farmer  there  promises  to  send  an  ark  down  from  thence  in 
the  spring.  Should  he  succeed,  Capt.  Williamson  promises  him  a  gift  of  90  acres  of  land. 
The  navigation  of  the  Susquehaimah  will  then  extend  to  within  6  miles  of  the  Canandaigua 
lake." 

The  following  inscriptions  were  copied  firom  monumentJl  in  the 
graveyard  in  this  place. 
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^  Giown  C.  Edwabos,  died  Nor.  18th,  1837 ;  born  at  Stoekbridge,  Mait^  Sept.  38, 1787. 
— >Thw  moDument  records  the  afTection  and  respect  of  the  Members  and  Court  of  tlie  Bar 
of  Steuben  countf,  for  Geoige  C.  Edwards. — Tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  juat  Judge,  an 
aUe  Lawyer,  a  good  dtisen,  and  an  honest  man^ — ^The  richest  legacy  to  leave  for  poeterity 
is  a  good  name.** 


**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Diwald  Cameron,  a  native  of  InTcmesshire,  Scotland,  and  a 
resident  of  thb  his  adopted  country  from  1794  until  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  ths 
city  of  Albany  whilst  there  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1838,  sged  52  years.  In  his  death  the  church  was  deprived  of  a  liberal  donor,  the  pubDc 
of  an  useful  and  faithful  representative,  the  poor  and  (he  wayfaring  of  a  ready  and  benevo- 
lent friend. — *  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  fur  the  end  of  that  man  k 
peace.* " 

•    Bradford,  recently  formed;    from  Bath  centrally  distant  E.  13 
miles.     Jersey  is  the  post-office.     Pop.  1,545. 

Camrrox,  taken  from  Addison  in  1822;  from  Bath  S.  8  miles. 
Pop.  1,349.  The  Canisteo  river,  which  name  in  the  Indian  tongue 
signifies  '*  board  in  the  water,**  crosses  the  town.  Cameron  and  South 
Cameron  are  the  post-offices. 

Campbell,  taken  from  Hornby  in  1831 ;  from  Bath  SE.  11  miles. 
Pop.  85().  There  is  a  post-office  at  Campbelltown  village,  and  one 
at  Hammond*s  mills. 

Canisteo,  organized  in  1796 ;  from  Albany  241,  from  Bath  SW. 
14  miles.  Pop.  941.  The  rich  flats  of  the  Canisteo  river  in  this 
town  are  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  This  was  the  first  settled  place 
in  the  county.  It  was  settled  in  1790,  by  Solomon  Bennett,  3  fami- 
lies by  the  name  of  Steveos,  and  Capt.  Jemison.  They  came  up  the 
Chemung  and  Canisteo  rivers  from  Athens,  Pennsylvania.  Canisteo 
and  East  Canisteo  are  post-offices. 

Caton,  the  SE.  town  of  the  county,  recently  erected  from  Painted 
Post ;  centrally  distant  from  Bath  28  miles.     Pop.  797. 

CoNHocTON,  taken  from  Bath  and  Dansville  in  1812  ;  from  Albany 
215,  from  Bath  NW.  16  miles.  Pop.  2,985.  Liberty  is  a  small  vil- 
la^ ;  Blood's  Comers  and  Patchin's  Mills  are  small  settlements. 

Dansville,  organized  in  1796 ;  since  altered  in  area ;  from  Albany 
240,  from  Bath  NW.  24  miles.  Pop.  2,725.  South  Dansville,  Ro- 
gersville,  Doty's  Comers,  and  De  Witts  Valley,  are  post-offices. 

Erwin,  taken  from  Painted  Post  in  1826  ;  from  Albany  212,  from 
Bath  SE.  20  miles.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Conhocton  river  is  the 
small  village  of  Erwin,  upon  the  Great  Bend  and  Bath  turnpike. 
Upon  the  rivers  are  rich  alluvial  flats,  well  cultivated,  and  a  fine 
bridge  across  the  Conhocton  300  feet  long.  There  are  post-offices 
at  the  village  of  Erwin  and  Painted  Post,     Pop.  782. 

The  celebrated  **  painted  pottj**  from  which  the  town  of  Painted  Post  derived  its  nanie, 
formerly  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  have  been  vorious  stories  in  relatiofi  to 
its  origin ;  the  fallowing  account  taken  from  the  narrative  of  the  captivity  and  sufierii^  of 
Gen.  Frec'gift  Patchin,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Indians  under  Brant  duriof 
the  revolution,  is  probably  correct.  **  Near  this,  we  found  the  famous  PAINTED  POST, 
which  U  now  known  over  the  whole  continent,  to  those  conversant  with  the  early  hntoiy 
of  our  country ;  the  origin  of  which  was  as  follows.  Whether  it  was  in  the  revolution,  or 
in  the  Dunmore  battles  with  the  Indians,  which  commenced  in  Virginia,  or  in  the  Freock 
war,  I  do  not  know ;  an  Indian  chief,  on  this  spot,  had  been  victorious  in  .b«ttle,  killed  and 
took  jwisonen  to  the  aumber  of  about  60.    This  event  he  csiebrtted  by  cauiiog  m  tree  to 
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b*  uImb  ftom  dw  ibnM  lai  bsw«d  'fear  hidu*,  pnMBd  led,  lod  dw  BBnbar  ha  kUM, 
which  WW  98,  reprexnted  acroM  the  post  in  black  paint,  willioDt  aof  haada,  but  ihoae  ha 
took  priaonera,  irhicb  waa  30,  wen  npreaenled  with  beada  on  in  black  paint,  aa  the  alhefl. 
Hiia  poal  ba  creeled,  and  thua  banded  down  ta  poalcrilf  an  acoonnt  that  bore  a  battle  wm 
fbiifhl;  but  by  whom,  and  whn  tiia  aaffereia  w«re,  i>  covered  in  darkoeaa,  except  tbttit 
ma  beiwecQ  tbe  wbiiea  and  Indiana." 

Geebnwood,  taken  from  Troupsburg  and  CaoiBteo  in  1S27;  from 
Albany  351 ;  from  Bath  SW.  26  miles.     Pop.  1,138. 

HoBNBT,  taken  from  Painted  Post  in  1826 ;  from  Albany  199,  from 
Bath  SE.  20  miles.     Pop.  1,048. 

UoRHELLBviLLB,  taken  from  Cani^teo  in  1820;  from  Albany  236. 
Pop.  2,121.  Horncllsvilie,  so  called  from  George  Homcll,  its  fint 
settler,  lies  on  a  branch  of  the  Canisteo  near  the  main  stream,  on  the 
road  !"rom  Bath  to  Angelica,  20  miles  W,  from  the  former,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad ;  it  contains  1  PresbyteriBO 
snd  1  Methodist  church,  and  about  50  dwellings.  Arkport,  on  the 
Canisteo,  and  Purdy  creek,  are  post-offices. 

Howard,  taken  from  Bath  and  Dansvillein  1812;  centrally  distant 
W.  from  Bath  12  miles.  Bennet's  Flats,  post  village,  contains  2 
churches,  an  academy,  and  about  40  dwellings.  The  names  of  the 
post-oflices  are  Howard,  Gofls  Mills,  Towlesville,  and  Neil's  Creek. 
Pop.  3,250. 

Jasfer,  taken  from  Troupsburg  and  Canisteo  in  1827;  from  Bath 
S.  34  miles.     Pop.  1,187.     Adamsport  is  a  small  village. 

LiNDLEv,  recently  formed  from  Erwin  ;  from  Bath  SE.  centrally 
distant  24  miles.  Pop.  638.  Erwin  Centre  and  Lindleytown  are 
tbe  post  offices.    The  limits  of  the  town  were  early  settled.    At  tlUi 


Early  method  of  poundtng  com 

period  there  being  no  mills  in  this  section  for  grinding  the  grain  of  the 
mhabitants,  they  adopted  a  substitute  for  preparing  uieir  com,  not  un- 
common among  the  early  settlements  in  this  region.  The  above  is  a 
representation  of  this  method,  consisting  of  a  stump  hollowed  out  by 
fire  as  a  mortar,  with  a  log  attached  to  the  end  ti  a  young  sapling 
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bent  over  to  act  as  a  pestle.  This  process  was  slow  and  tedious,  it 
being  a  day's  work  to  convert  half  a  bushel  of  corn  into  samp.  The 
settlers  who  owned  a  few  slaves  employed  them  in  this  drudgery; 
hence  the  process  was  vulgarly  termed  **  niggering  com/* 

Orange,  with  Bradford,  until  recently  comprehended  one  town,  un- 
der the  name  of  Jersey ;  205  miles  from  Albany,  from  Bath  centrally 
distant  £.15  miles.  Fop.  1,622.  Meads  Creek  and  Sugar  Hill  ait 
names  of  post-offices. 

Painted  Post,  organized  in  1796;  from  Albany  210,  from  Bath 
centrally  distant  SE.  22  miles.  Pop.  1,672.  This  is  a  place  much 
noted  in  the  early  history  of  this  section  of  the  country.  The  cele- 
brated ^painted  post^  (for  the  history  of  which  see  Erwin  in  this 
county,)  from  which  the  place  derived  its  name,  stood  within  the  old 
limits  of  this  town.  The  flats  on  the  Chemung  river  are  very  rich, 
and  the  adjoining  hills  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  navigable 
feeder  of  the  Chemung  canal  is  supplied  from  the  river  at  the  **  chim- 
ney narrows"  so  called  from  several  piles  of  rocks  rising  perpendic- 
ularly in  various  places  from  the  hill-side,  and  havine  the  appeafance 
of  chimneys.  Within  two  miles  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
town,  on  the  Great  Bend  and  Bath  road  and  north  bank  of  the  Che- 
mung river,  is  the  little  village  of  Centreville,  which  yras  formerly 
called  Painted  Post.  This,  including  the  village  of  Knozville,  witn 
which  it  is  nearly  connected,  contains  100  dwellings.  The  line  of 
the  Erie  railroad  runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Chemung  river,  which  at 
the  village  of  Coming,  on  the  south  bank  of  this  stream,  is  intersected 
by  the  Coming  and  Blossburg  railroad,  communicating  with  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prattsburg,  named  after  a  principal  proprietor,  was  taken  from 
Pulteney  in  1813 ;  from  Albany  202,  from  Bath  centrally  distant  N. 
14  miles.  Pop.  2,442.  Prattsburg  village  has  two  churches,  an  in- 
corporated academy,  and  about  80  dwellings. 

ruLTENEY,  taken  from  Bath  m  1808  ;  from  Albany  212,  from  Bath 
centrally  distant  NE.  18  miles.  Pop.  1,782.  Pulteney,  Peltonville, 
and  South  Pulteney,  are  post-offices. 

Reading,  the  NE.  town  of  the  county,  was  taken  from  Fredericks- 
town,  then  Wayne,  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  186  miles.  Pop.  1,535. 
Irelandville,  24  miles  NE.  from  Bath,  has  about  50  dwellings.  Jefler- 
son  or  Savoy  village,  on  the  inlet  of  the  lake,  partly  in  Dix  of  Tioga 
county,  has  about  300  inhabitants.  Rock  Stream,  near  Seneca  lake, 
has  a  cascade  of  140  feet  There  is  a  post-office  called  North  Read- 
ing. 

Troupsburg,  settled  in  1805 ;  taken  from  Middletown  and  Canisteo 

in  1808 ;  from  Albany  247,  and  from  Bath  SW.  28  miles.  Pop. 
1,172.     Troupsburg  and  West  Troupsburg  are  the  post-ofiices. 

Tyrone,  taken  from  Wayne  in  1822 ;  from  Albany  194,  from  Bath 
NE.  16  miles;  settled  by  emigrants  from  New  England,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Orange  county,  New  York.  Tvrone,  Tobanna,  and  Pine 
Grove,  are  post-offices.     Pop.  2,098. 

Urbana,  taken  from  Bath  in  1822 ;  from  Albany  207,  centrally 


distant  from  Bath  NR  8  miles.  Pbp.  1,889.  **  At  the  head  of  thf? 
Crooked  Lake  lies  the  flourishing  village  of  HammoDdsport,  founded 
in  1826  by  Lazarus  Hammond,  containing  1  Presbyterian  and  1 
Episcopal  church,  and  about  100  dwellings.  The  village  is  favora- 
bly situated  for  trade,  by  reason  of  the  Take.  It  must  become  the 
port  of  the  county,  whence  much  of  its  exports  will  seek  a  market  in 
the  centre  of  the  state,  and  at  the  towns  on  the  Hudson  river.  A 
steamboat  daily  plies  between  here  and  Penn  Yan,  the  capital  of 
Yates  county ;  thence  the  Crooked  Lake  canal  leads  to  the  Seneca 
Lake,  which  is  connected  with  the  Erie  canal  by  the  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  canal,  by  which  route  there  is  an  uninterrupted  water  com- 
munication with  New  York."  Urbana,  Cold  Springs,  and  Mount 
Washington,  are  the  names  of  the  post-offices. 

Wayne,  organized  in  1796,  under  the  name  of  Frederickstown ; 
limits  and  name  since  altered  ;  from  Albany  199  miles.  Pop.  1,377. 
Wayne,  post  village,  at  the  north  end  of  Little  Lake,  18  miles  NE. 
from  Bath,  has  about  40  dwellings.  There  is  a  post-office  at  Wa3me 
Four  Comers.  • 

Wheeler,  taken  from  Bath  and  Prattsburg  in  1820 ;  from  Albany 
210,  from  Bath  N.  10  miles.  Pop.  1,305.  Wheeler  and  West  Ur- 
bana  are  post-offices. 

WooDHULL,  taken  from  Troupsburg  and  Addison  in  1828 ;  from 
Albany  286,  from  Bath  centrally  distant  S.  22  miles.  It  is  thinly  in- 
habited.   Pop.  820.     Newville  is  a  small  settlement. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

Suffolk  county,  which  comprises  about  two  thirds  of  Lonff  Island, 
was  organized  in  1683,  at  which  time  the  ridings  were  abolished,  and 
Long  Island  was  divided  into  three  counties,  as  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length,  and  in 
some  parts  twentv  in  width.  On  the  north  side  next  the  sound  the 
land  is  considerably  broken  and  hilly ;  in  the  interior,  and  on  the 
south  side  it  is  mostly  a  sandy  plain,  covered  for  the  greater  part  with 
forests  of  pine,  in  which  the  wild  deer  is  still  an  inhabitant  The 
county  is  not  well  watered,  the  streams  being  few  and  small.  The 
chief  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture  and  fishing ;  they  also 
send  large  quantities  of  pine  wood  to  market.  The  original  settlers 
of  the  county  were  mostly  from  New  England,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  ever  retained  to  a  great  degree  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Puritans.  The  county  is  divided  into  9  towns,  all  of  which,  except 
Riverhead,  were  organized  in  1788.     Pop.  32,468. 

Brookhaven,  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  embraces  the  whole 
width  of  the  island.  It  contains  more  than  103,000  acres,  of 
which  only  about  36,000  are  improved.    The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
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habitants  are  distributed  along  the  villages  on  the  soand  and  the 
ocean.  The  middle  portion  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  pine 
forests,  in  'which  deer  abound.     Pop.  7,050. 

**  The  fint  senlement  in  the  town  was  commenced  at  Setauket,  in  1S55,  by  which  name  the 
town  waa  at  first  called.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  original  planters  came  from  Boston  and  itsvicB- 
ity.    The  civil  aflain  of  the  wttlement  were  conducted  by  magiatrmtes  elected  from  amoof 


th'emselveii,  and  by  rules  and  ordinances  adopted  in  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  peofdel 
Aller  the  coaquef4  of  New  York  in  1664,  a  patent  of  confirmation  for  their  purchases  of  the 
natives  wa9  outuiued  from  Ciovenior  Nicol.  The  firKt  mini&ter.  Rev.  Natnoniel  Brewiter, 
was  settlt'd  hert^  in  1G65.  llf  was  a  grandson  of  Elder  Williani  Brewster,  one  of  the  foandeii 
of  the  Plymouth  colony,  who  came  over  in  the  May  Flower,  in  1620.  Mr.  Brewster  died  ia 
16B0.  It  would  seem  that  from  a£;e  or  some  other  infirmity,  he  was  unable  to  diachaige  his 
pastoral  duties  for  nome  year»  before  his  death ;  for  at  a  town  meeting  held  October  SI,  16BB^ 
§amuel  Inhume  was  chosen  by  vote  to  be  minit-ter  of  the  town,  *  and  it  being  proposed  imio 
him,  that  in  regard  of  i*onie  tmdcr  eonsriencftf  he  would  omit  the  certwtonjf  in  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  tht>  mid  Suuinel  pronii.<ed,  that  according  to  their  desire,  in  regard  of  their  iiWir 
eontciencety  tn  omit  and  not  vm  '  the  aforesaid  etremonie*  in  the  public  worship,  arcnl  to  SMdksi 
ahould  deairt  the  *ame.\  The  next  nli^i^l<>r,  Rev.  George  Phillips,  came  to  Seuuket  in  16B7, 
and  continued  here  till  h'^  death  in  1739.  The  next  miniMer  was  Rev.  Ilavid  Youn^:  hii 
Buccemor,  Rev.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  was  settled  here  in  1761.  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  succeeded 
by  Rev  Noah  Wetmore,  who  came  here  in  1786:  Rev.  Zachariah  Greene  was  his  sooceanr. 
The  following  relative  to  seating  the  meeting-house,  recorded  on  the  town  books,  is  a  curiooi 
relic  of  olden  times : — 

"  At  a  mditing  of  the  trustees  of  Brookhaven,  August  6th,  1708:  Whereas  there  hath  bees 
several  rude  actions  of  late  happened  in  our  church  by  reason  of  the  people  not  being  sealed, 
which  is  much  to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  discouragement  of  virtue.  For  preventing  the 
like  again,  it  is  ordered  that  the  inhabitants  be  seated  uler  the  manner  and  form  ioUowim;: 
All  iVccholders  that  have  or  shall  subscribe  within  a  month  to  pay  40  ahiUings  to  Mr.  Philiipi 
towards  his  sallarv  shall  be  seated  at  the  table,  and  that  no  «eosim  are  penmttod  to  set  there, 
except  Coi.  Smith^*  lady^  nor  any  •ooaim  kind  ;  And  Uiat  the  President  for  the  time  being  ahaO 
sit  in  the  right-hand  seut  under  the  pulpit,  and  the  clerk  on  the  leA :  the  trustees  in  the  float 
seat,  and  tl^  Justices  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  town,  are  to  be  seated  at  the  tablOy  whsther 
they  pay  40  bhillinp  or  less.  And  the  pew,  No.  1,  all  snch  persons  as  have  or  shall  snbscfibc 
20  shulings ;  and  the  pew.  No.  2,  such  aa aubacribe  to  pay  \t  shillings:  in  pew,  No.  S,BQchai 
subscribe  to  pay  10  shillings ;  No.  4,  8  shillings ;  No.  6, 12 shillings ;  No.  6,  9  anininjn:  No.  7, 
for  the  young  men :  No.  8,  for  the  boys ;  No.  9,  (or  miniaten*  wicuiws  and  wives :  mnoMfor  those 
women  whose  hui^bands  pay  40  shillings,  to  sit  according  to  their  age ;  No.  11,  for  those  menli 
wivea  that  pay  from  20  to  16  shilling.    The  alley  fronting  the  pews  to  be  for  such  maids 


Caroline  church,  in  Setauket,  the  first  Episcopal  church  on  Long  Island,  was  erected  in 
1790.  This  building,  after  having  been  repeatedly  altered  and  repaired^  is  still  standing.  The 
Congregational  church  at  Old  Mans,  was  first  erected  in  1720,  and  rebuilt  in  1806.  The  Prea* 
bvterian  church  was  built  in  1800,  at  Middletown,  and  another  at  Fire-place,  in  1828 ;  the  fine 
cnurch  at  this  latter  place  was  erected  in  1740.  The  first  Congregational  church  at  Patchogne 
was  built  in  1767,  the  present  in  1822.  The  Methodist  church  at  this  place  was  erected  in  iSBl 
The  ]}aptist  church  at  Coram  has  stood  about  ninety  years.  The  Methodic  church  at  Stony- 
brook  was  erected  in  1817. 

Setauket^  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  populous  villages  in 
the  town,  received  its  name  from  its  being  the  residence  of  the 
Seatalcott  tribe  of  Indians.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  har- 
bor, occupying  about  two  square  miles.  The  village  of  Stonybrook 
is  on  the  western  side  of  the  town  adjoining  the  sound,  and  has  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  this  part  of  the  island.  There  are  about  60 
dwellings  ;  shipbuilding  to  a  considerable  extent  is  carried  on  in  this 
place.     Port  Jefferson  and  Millers  Place  are  small  villages. 

Corum  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  town  business  for  more  than  60  years.  It  is  a  small  village 
containing  about  150  inhabitants.  In,  or  near  the  village,  the  British 
had  accumulated  a  large  quantity  of  forage  in  the  winter  of  1780, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Colonel  Tallmadfire,  a  native  of  Setauket 
The  plan  of  this  expedition  was  approved  of  by  a  commuDicatiGa 
from  General  Washington. 
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"IiHnr-~T"-  "f'ly— —"■"—i"'!"'',  M^jia-  f^.lln»^B«  ordered  the  datadunml  to  nput  to 
PiiHiBld.  Here  being  mel  bj  cNher  mwpa,  the  partr  nnbarked,  the  Slrt  of  NoTember,  imD, 
kl  four  o'cktck,  P.  M.,  in  eight  whale-boata.  The  who]*  number,  iDClading  the  crewi  of  ibt 
bmU,  unounledtofigbiy  men.  They  craved  the  loiuul  in  Tour  hours,  •nd  Unded  at  OU 
Mini  al  nine  o'clock.  The  Iroopi  bad  marched  about  five  tnilei,  when  ii  beginning  lo  lajn, 
(bey  Rlumed,  uid  took  riietter  under  thrir  bo«tf,and  lay  cooccaled  in  the  bn>heaiU(halnidlt 
and  the  Dell  dH/.  At  evening  the  rein  abating,  the  lioon  were  again  put  in  motion,  andat 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  were  wiibin  two  niilea  or  the  fort.  Here  he  divided  bis  men 
into  three  parlieii,  ordering  each  la  aliack  the  fan  at  the  nme  lime  at  diSurent  points,  Tha 
order  waaao  well  eieculed,  thai  the  (hire  div^iona  anived  nearly  ai  the  game  momept.  It 
wia  a  Irlangalar  enclnenrr  of  Mieral  acres,  Mrungly  Blockaded,  well  barricaded  bousre  at  two 
of  Ibe  aorleF,  and  al  the  third  a  (on,  with  a  deep  diich  and  wall,  encirclrd  by  an  abatia  of 
ihaTpcned  pickru.  projecting  at  au  angle  or  Ibriy-nve  degteex.  The  Mockade  was  cut  down, 
Ihe  column  Ird  ihrough  the  grand -parade,  at>d  in  ten  niinulea  [he  main  fort  vas  cairied  by  tba 
baronei.  The  vetxeb  near  the  fort,  laden  wiih  titote^  altempied  to  BKCapc.  but  Ihe  guna  of 
the  (brt  being  broughl  lo  bear  upon  them,  they  were  accured  and  burnt,  as  were  the  worka  aad 
Mont.  The  number  of  pnaonera  was  IiJ)/-roiir.  of  whom  oeven  were  wounded.  While  Iber 
were  marched  lo  the  boals  under  an  rscort,  Major  TiilliiiBdEe  proceeded  with  the  remainder 
of  hia  detachment,  dealroyed  aboui  ihiee  hundred  tpna  of  hay  cuilecled  atCorum,  and  n- 
tumed  to  Ibe  place  oTdebarkatiiin  jo^l  aB  the  party  wirh  ihe  prisoner'  hud  arrived,  and  reacts 
ed  Fairfield  by  eleien  o'clock  ihe  same  evrninR :  having  acconiplirhed  ihe  enterprise,  inclo- 
ding  a  march  of  tbrly  mileB  by  land  and  ai>  mncb  by  water,  wiihout  the  Ims  of  a  man,  CoB> 
ptm  paned  a  resolYe  complimrnlary  lo  Ihe  coinmiinder  and  troops  engaged  in  ihia  expedi- 
tion, which  was  said  by  Ihem  to  have  been  planaed  and  conducird  wilfa  wisdom  and  gnu 
galUntiy  by  Major  TaUmadge.  and  eiecuted  with  inlrepidilf  aod  complele  succea  by  tb* 
officeis  nnd  BoUhenof  hisdelaebment " 


View  of  Patckogue  in  Brookhaven,  Long  Island. 


The  above  ia  a  view  .taken  at  the  western  entrance  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Patchouge ;  the  Congregational  and  Methodist  churches  are 
seen  on  the  lefl,  and  the  compact  part  of  the  village  in  the  distance 
on  the  righL  The  village  ia  named  after  the  Patchogue  tribe  of  In- 
dians, who  once  posseaaed  the  territory  in  this  part  of  the  island.  It 
contains  about  76  dwellings,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
erected  within  a  few  years.  It  is  28  miles  from  Riverhead,  and  60 
from  New  York,  upon  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Brooklyn  to  Sagg 
Harbor.  Four  miles  east  is  the  recently  built  village  of  Bell  Port, 
containing  about  30  dwellings,  an  academy,  S  ship-yards,  &:c  Five 
miles  east  of  here  il  a  small  settlement  called  Fire-place,  knows 
as  a  rendezvous  for  sportsmen.  Moriches  is  in  the  east  port  of  Uw 
town,  extending  east  irom  Mastic  river.  The  groves  of  Mastic  an 
somewhat  celebrated. 

Easthamfton,  the  most  easterly  town  on  Long  Island,  includes 
tbe  peninsula  of  MmiUuk  and  Ganliner's  Island.    It  is  centr^Uy  dj*. 
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taut  from  New  York  1 10  miles.  Pop.  2,076.  The  town  was  settled 
in  1640  by  about  thirty  families  from  Lymi,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
towns  adjacent.  The  town  continued  an  independent  plantation  or 
community  tili  1657,  when  they  put  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Ck>nnecticut.  The  Rev.  Thomas  James  was  the  first  minister  in 
the  town ;  he  died  in  1096,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Hunting.  Mr.  Hunting  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Buell  in 
1746.  The  fourth  minister  was  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  was  set- 
tled here  in  1799.  Mr.  Beecher  is  now  the  President  of  the  Lane 
Seminary  in  Ohio.  The  village  of  Easthampton  is  confined  to  a 
single  street,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  having  about  100  dwellings^ 
mostly  of  an  antiquated  appearance,  a  church,  and  the  Clinton  acad- 
emy, erected  here  in  1785,  being  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  on 
Long  Island.  The  village  of  Amagansett,  containing  about  50  houses, 
is  three  miles  to  the  east.  Wainscott  is  a  small  village  in  the  S  W.  part 
Gardiner's  Island  contains  about  3,300  acres,  with  a  soil  mostly  of 
a  ffood  quality ;  the  nearest  point  of  distance  to  Long  Island  is  three 
miles.  Lyon  Gardiner,  the  nrst  settler  on  the  island,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland.  He  belonged  to  the  republican  party,  with  the  illustrious 
Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  others.  His  family  bible,  now  in  possession 
of  his  descendants  on  the  island,  contains  the  following,  written  in  his 
own  liand : — 

"  In  the  year  1S35,  the  lOth  day  of  July,  came  I,  Lyon  Gardiner,  and  Mmrj  my  wife,  from 
Woden,  a  town  of  Holland,  where  mv  wife  was  bom,  being  the  daughter  of  one  Diricke 
Willenmn :  her  mother'k  name  was  Hachir,  and  her  aunt,  nater  of  her  mother,  wan  the  wife 
of  Wonter  Leanderaon.  Old  Burger  Murter,  dwellinff  in  the  Hoetade,  over  againat  the  Bmser, 
in  the  Unicome's  Head ;  her  brother's  name  waa  Punre  Gairetaon.  also  old  Burger  Muter. 
We  came  from  Woden  to  London,  and  from  thence  to  New  Enelana,  and  dwelt  at  Saybrook 
fort  four  years ;  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River,  of  which  I  waa  commander ;  and 
there  was  bom  to  me  a  son,  named  David,  the  first  bom  in  that  place ;  and  in  16SB  a  daughter 
was  bom.  named  Mary,  SOth  of  August,  and  then  I  went  to  an  luand  of  my  own,  whichllMd 
bought  or  the  Indiana,  called  b^  them  Manchonock,  by  us  Isle  of  Wifht,  and  there  was  bora 
anoUier  daughter  the  14th  of  ideptember,  1641,  she  being  the  lirst  child  of  English  parents 
bom  there. 

The  notorious  pirate  William  Kidd  visited  this  island  and  buried 
a  valuable  treasure.  From  this  circumstance,  doubtless,  has  arisen 
the  numerous  legends  respecting  the  buri^  of  ^  Kidd's  money,^  in 
many  places  along  the  coast.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of 
Kidd: — 


'*  William  Kidd,  th^  famous  freebooter  and  pirate,  was  the  commander  of  a  merchant 
ael  which  sailed  between  New  York  and  Loiidtm,  and  celebrated  for  his  nautical  skill  and  en- 
terprise :  on  which  wccoiint  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Livingston  of  New  Yoik, 
then  in  London,  as  a  ]>roper  person  to  take  charge  of  a  veetjel  which  Loni  Romney  and  oth- 
ers had  purchased,  anicl  were  then  fitting  out  against  the  hordes  of  marauders  which  infested 
the  Indian  seas,  and  preyed  upon  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  The  expense  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  £6000  sterling.  It  vna  a  joint  fund,  to  which  the  King,  Lord  Somen,  the  Earl  of 
Rumsey,  the  Duke  of  .^^hrewbbury,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  I&Uamont,  and  Mr.  Livingrtca 
were  contributors.  Kidd  agreed  to  be  concerned  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and 
Mr.  Livingston  became  his  surety  for  the  sum  of  jC600.  He  soon  set  sail,  and  arrived  on  the 
American  coast,  where  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  was  ttseful  in  protecting  our  com* 
merce,  for  which  h<)|received  much  public  applause ;  and  the  assembly  of  this  state  voted  him 
the  sum  of  £2Bt)  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  He  soon  at\er  established  himself  at 
the  Island  of  Madagascar,  where  he  lay  like  a  shark,  darting  out  at  pleasure,  and  robbing  with 
mipunity  the  vessels  of  every  country.  Having  captured  a  larger  and  better  vessel  than  hii 
own,  he  burnt  the  one  in  which  he  had  sailed,  and  took  command  df  the  other;  in  which  be 
nuiged  over  the  Indian  coast  from  the  Red  Sea  to  MahU)ar,  and  his  depredations  extended 
from  the  Eastern  Ocean,  back  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  south  Amenca,  throngh  the  Ba- 
buiu,  the  whole  WMiIndic%aiMr  the  dioNi  of  Long  Uud.    The  laet  tlT  whlS^ 
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lecled  a  ths  filter  Tor  deporitiog  bu  iO-goRen  tnanrca.  He  ia  vppoaei]  to  have  iFtmiiad 
Asm  ihe  eaat  with  mon  vtluabfe  rpoil  itua  ever  feQ  Id  the  lut  or  *ny  other  jndividuit.  Oo 
hu  homewird  purage  fmn  ihe  Wea  Indies  to  Boelon.  where  he  wm  Knallf  ippTcheDded,  bs 
uehorcd  in  Gardiner's  buy,  and  in  the  prenence  of  the  owner  ol'  Ihe  ifhind,  >lr.  Onrdiner, 
and  ander  Ihe  nio^I  wlf  oin  injunclloiia  of  aeerery,  buried  a  pot  or  gold,  Hilver,  and  precions 
■lon«.  On  the  Sd  nf  July,  1689,  he  was  EonimoiDed  berore  I>ord  l^llurnont  nl  Ilocion,  and  or- 
ikred  lo  report  hia  proceeding  while  in  ihe  aeivice  oC  the  compiiny  i  whicli  rerucipK  to  do, 
be  wu  immediately  arreaicd  and  Iranaponcd  lu  EnifUnd,  where  he  wiu  tried,  vunvieled,  au 
executed  U  "  KxeculioD  Dock"  on  tbo  12th  of  May,  ITIH.  _  He  waa  found  Kmlly  of  the  mur> 
det  of  William  Mooie,  euiiner  b(  Ibe  rhip.  and  wia  bang  in  ehaina.  Mr.  Joha  G.  tiardinar 
hu  annall  piece  uTgoid  doth,  which  bi>  iulher  received  from  Mif.  Wetmore,  who  guve  aha 
■lie  following  aeeonnt  uf  Kidd'a  vLtil  to  the  upland.  *I  Tcmembrr,  (the  ravf,)  when  fervyouitg, 
hearing  tny  raothet  eay  that  lier  grandniuiher  was  the  wife  to  Lord  Gurdiner  when  the  piralB 
came  to  thai  iaiand,  lie  WHriieaMra.  Gardiner  to  roat<t  him  a  pi^ :  f-hv  bt'inf  alrujd  to  refun 
him,  Totaled  a  very  niee,  and  he  was  much  pleased  with  il,  lUMien  made  her  a  prwenl  oT 
Ihia  cloth,  which  ahe  gave  lo  her  two  daughten;  what  became  of  Ihe  olh«r  know  [not;  bin 
this  waa  handed  down  to  me,  and  ia,  I  believe,  aa  nice  a?  when  Am  given,  which  miitt  be  up- 
wards  of  a  hundred  ycBTS,' 

"  It  having  been  ajcenmned  Ihal  he  had  buried  treamrea  upon  this  iiilnnd,  coinmisaoaen 
were  sent  by  Governor  BcUanioni,  who  obtained  ilie  snine,  aiid  for  which  they  gave  ihe  fol- 
lowing receipt:— 

"A  Iriir  account  of  hU  nichgoU,  Bilvei.jewRla,  and  merehandiie.  late  in  the  paseenion  of 
Captain  William  Ridd,  which  had  been  seized  and  BPcurcd  by  iHuiireuant  to  an  order  &om 
hii  Exeellcney,  Richard  Earl  of  Bellamont,  beating  date  July  7,  I6S&. 

Received,  the  ITth  instant,  of  Mr.  John  Gantioer,  viz.  ounces. 

Ho.    1.  Onehog  ofd>M-g<>ld, fiS  S4 

2.  One  biuE  ol'  coined  gold,       -       -       .,---.-      l| 

and  one  in  Hilver, lU 

3.  OnebuxorduBl-gold, MM 

4.  One  bat:  of  Hilver  ring^  and  sundry  preciotta  atones,         ...  -t  T-8 
'    One  bag  nf  unpolithedaU  "  ■-  ■  * 

_.  . _ and  lampa,    ■ 

H.  One  bat'  of  broken  sihet, ITS  M 

5.  One  bdg  of  gold  ban, SOS  1-1 


6.  One  piece  of  ciystai.  cumelmn  ringp,  two  agates,  two  amelhytAa, 


10.  One  do, 238  1-a 

11.  One  hag  of  diM-gold, 
IS.  Ooa  bag  of  aiver  bant. 


11.  One  hag  of  diM-gold, W  1.1 

■- -^  -   '-■v«%an  •" 


Samuel  8ewaU,  Nathaniel  Ryfield. 

* liah  Uiuniner,  Andrew  Belcfae 


View  of  Mbntauk  Point,  Long  Itland. 

The  peninaula  of  Montauk  contains  9,000  acres.  The  land  is 
owned  hy  about  forty  individuals,  as  tenants  in  common.  The  Indi- 
ans have  non-fnictuary  interest  in  a  portion  of  the  land ;  but  ai  the 
race  is  nearly  extinct,  this  incumbrance  must  be  of  short  duration. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  is  used  as  pasture  land.  The  surface 
is  rough,  and  in  some  places  precipitous.  "  There  is  a  sublimity  and 
wildness,  as  well  as  solitariness  here,  which  leave  a  powerful  impret- 
sion  on  the  heart    In  a  stonn,  the  scene  which,  the  ocean  preaents  is 
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awfiilly  ffrtrnd  and  terrific.  On  the  extreme  point  stands  the  tall 
white  cofumn  erected  by  the  government  for  a  lighthouse  in  1795»at 
an  expense  of  922,300.  It  is  constructed  of  stone,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner."  Within  five  or  six  miles  of  this  place  the  Sp«in)sh 
schooner  Amistad,  in  possession  of  a  company  of  African  slaves, 
was  captured  and  carried  into  New  London.  The  following  partio- 
ulars  rcspectincf  the  schooner,  &c.,  was  written  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  brig  Wasliington : — 

New  London,  Anguai  28, 180. 

"  While  this  vcwel  waa  sounding  this  day  between  Gardiner's  and  Montauk  Polot^  ■ 
schooner  was  seen  lyini;  in-^hore  on  CiiUodf  n  Point,  under  circumstances  so  suspicious  ss  lo 
authorize  LieutenHnt-cominandant  Gedney  to  stand  in  to  see  what  was  her  character:  seenif 
a  number  ofpeunle  on  the  beach  with  carLs  and  bort«es,  and  a  boat  pawing  to  and  fro,  a  boat 
was  armed  and  despatched  with  an  oiricer  to  board  her.  On  coming  along^iide,  a  number  of 
negroes  were  discovered  on  her  deck,  and  twenty  or  thirty  mure  were  on  the  beiLch— two 
white  men  came  forward  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  odicer.  The  schooner  proved  to 
be  the  *  Amistad/  Captain  UamonAues,  trom  the  llavanna,  bound  to  Guanajah,  Port  Princi- 
pe, with  54  blacks  and  two  pamensers  on  board ;  the  former,  four  nights  after  thejr  were  o«M, 
rose  and  murdered  the  captain  anathree  of  the  crew — they  then  took  posKsnon  oi'ihe  vesri, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  coast  ol*  Africa.  Pedro  Montez,  passenger,  and  Jose 
Kuiz,  owner  of  the  slaves  and  a  part  of  the  cargo,  were  only  saved  to  navigate  the  ve»^ 
AAer  boxing  about  for  four  dayi«  in  the  Bahama  channel,  the  vessel  was  steered  for  the  Island 
of  St.  Andre  WM,  near  New  l*rovidence— from  thence  she  went  to  Green  Key,  where  the  btacki 
laid  in  a  supply  of  water.  Atler  leaving  ihis  place  the  vcs^l  was  steered  by  Pedro  Montei 
for  New  Providence,  the  negroes  being  under  the  impression  that  she  was  steering  for  the 
coa9t  of  Africa — they  woula  not  however  pennil  her  to  enter  the  port,  but  anchored  every 
night  ntfihe  coast.  The  situation  of  the  two  whiles  was  all  this  time  truly  deplorable,  beiqg 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  Pedro  Montez,  who  had  charge  of  the  navieatioo,  was 
stiilering  I'rom  two  st>vere  wound.'),  one  on  the  head  and  one  on  the  arm,  theirlivea  being 
threatened  every  instant.  He  wtus  ordered  to  change  the  conrse  again  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  negroes  thein><elves  {iteerinu  by  the  sun  in  the  daytime,  while  at  night  he  would  alter  their 
counie  so  as  to  bring  them  hacK  to  their  original  place  of  destination.  They  remained  thret 
days  off  Long  Islanu,  to  the  eastward  of  l*rovidence,  after  which  time  they  were  two  months 
on  the  ocean,  sometimes  steering  to  the  eastward,  and  whenever  an  occasion  would  nennit, 
the  whites  would  alter  the  course  to  the  northwaid  and  westward,  always  in  hopes  oi  falling 
in  with  some  vessel  of  war,  or  being  enabled  to  run  into  some  port,  when  they  would  be  r»> 
lievcd  trom  tlipir  horrid  siiuntion. 

*'  Several  timra  they  were  hoarded  by  vessels ;  ouce  by  an  American  schooner  from 
Kingsi'on  ;  on  these  occasions  the  whites  were  ordered  below,  while  the  negroes  commn- 
nicatod  and  traded  with  the  vessels ;  the  schooner  from  Kingston  supplied  them  with  a  de. 
mjjohn  of  water  for  the.  moderate  sum  of  one  doubloon — this  schooner,  whose  name  was  not 
ascertained,  finding  that  the  negroes  had  plenty  of  money,  remained  lashed  alongside  die 
'  Amistad'  fur  twenty-four  hours,  though  rhey  must  have  been  aware  that  all  was  nut  right 
on  board,  and  probably  suspected  the  character  of  the  vessel — this  was  on  tha  eighteenth 
of  the  present  month ;  the  vessel  was  steered  to  the  northward  and  westwara,  and  on  the 
20th  instant,  distant  from  New  Yorii  25  miles,  the  pilot.boat  No.  3  came  alongside  and 
gave  the  negroes  some  apples.  She  was  also  hailed  by  No.  4 ;  when  the  latter  boat  cams 
near,  the  negroes  snned  themselves  and  would  not  permit  her  to  board  them  ;  they  wers 
so  exasperated  with  the  two  whites  for  bringing  them  so  much  out  of  their  way,  that  they 
expected  every  moment  to  be  murdered.  On  the  24th  they  made  Montauk  light,  and 
steered  for  it  in  the  hope  of  running  the  vessel  ashore,  but  the  tide  drifted  them  up  the  bay, 
and  they  snchored  where  they  were  found  by  the  brig  Washington,  off  CuUoden  poinL 
The  negroes  were  found  in  communication  with  the  shore,  where  Uiey  laid  in  a  fresh  supply 
of  water,  and  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  again  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  had  a  good 
supply  of  money,  some  of  which  it  is  likely  was  taken  by  the  people  on  the  beach.  After 
disarming  and  sending  them  on  board  from  the  beach,  the  leader  jumped  overboard  widi 
three  hundred  doubloons  about  him,  the  property  of  the  captain,  all  of  which  he  aucceedcd 
in  losing  from  his  person,  and  then  submitted  himaelf  to  be  captured.  The  schooner  wti 
taken  in  tow  by  the  brig  and  carried  into  New  London.** 

The  Africans  were  afterward  taken  to  New  Haven ;  and  an  inves- 
tigation was  had  before  the  United  States  court  at  Hartford  In 
January,  1840,  their  case  was  tried  before  the  United  States  diAtntl 
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court  Judge  Judson  decided  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  sent  back  to  Africa,  The 
United  States  attorney  having  appealed  from  this  decision,  the  case 
was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Washington,  which  set  in 
January,  1841.     This  court  declared  the  freedom  of  the  Africans. 

Huntington,  the  westernmost  town  in  the  county,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  sound,  and  ^.  by  the  ocean.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is 
rough  and  hilly,  in  the  centre  a  high  sandy  plain,  covered  with  pines 
and  shrub  oaks.  The  South  Bay  has  on  its  northern  shore  a  strip  of 
salt  meadow  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  soil  near  the  sound,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  necks,  is  the  best  in  the  town.  Pop.  6,562.  The 
earliest  deed  for  land  in  this  town  was  given  to  Gov.  Eaton,  of  New 
Haven,  for  Eaton's  Neck,  in  1646,  the  first  Indian  deed  to  the  ori- 
ginal settlers  of  Huntington,  and  comprised  six  square  miles. 

"  In  an  ev\y  period  of  the  settlement,  in  this  town  as  well  as  in  othera,  almost  all  domestie 
trade  was  carried  on  by  means  of  exchange.  Contracts  were  made  to  be  satisKied  in  produce, 
and  even  the  judgments  given  in  the  courts,  were  made  payable  in  grain,  at  fixed  prices,  or  in 
wmxhaniabU  pojf  at  the  current  price.  The  prices  were  establihhed  by  the  governor  and  cooit 
of  assize ;  and  m  1665  the  afisessors  were  ordered  to  iix  an  ei<timate  for  stocK.  Accordingly,  a 
horse  or  mare  four  years  old  and  upward,  was  to  he  taken  in  pay  at  twelve  pounds ;  a  cow 
four  yean  old  and  upward,  at  five  pounds;  an  ox  or  bull  of  the  t-ame  age,  at  nx  pounds ;  and 
other  articles,  as  pork,  wheat,  com,  dec,  atproportionate  prices.  In  the  draft  of  a  contract 
between  the  town  ana  a  schoolmaster  in  1657,  the  salary  was  to  be  paid  in  eurrent  pay  ;  and 
in  1686  the  town  contracted  nnlh  a  carpenter  to  make  an  addition  to  the  meeting-house,  to 
be  paid  in  produce.  Even  executions  issued  by  the  magistrates,  were  satisfied  in  the  same 
way.  'At  a  town  meeting,  April  4, 1661.  it  was  agreed  that  a  /rib'n  of  buUer  fhould  be  paid 
in,  at  Stephen  Jarvis's  house  by  the  midcile  of  June,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  from  ye 
town  to  Ensigne  Briant.'  The  more  efleetually  to  preserve  the  public  morals,  the  people  ei- 
duded  (rom  society  those  whom  they  thought  likely  to  injure  them.  In  1662,  they  appointed^ 
by  a  vote  at  town  meeting,  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  mini»rer  and  six  of  their  most  re- 
spectable citizens,  to  examine  the  characters  ot'  mose  coming  to  settle  among  them ;  with 
power  to  admit  or  reiect,  as  they  judged  most  likely  to  benefit  or  injure  society,  with  a  pio- 
▼iso^  that  they  should  not  exclude  any  *  that  were  nonetit,  and  well  approved  by  honest  and 
Judicious  men  ;*  and  forbid  any  inhabitant  to  sell  or  let  house  or  land  to  any  one  not  approved 
Sy  the  committee,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  town.  Tn  16S3,  the  towa 
forbade  any  inhabitant  to  entertain  a  certain  obnoxious  individual  longer  than  the  ^>ace  of  a 
week,  either  gratuitously  or  fur  pay,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  sliilling».'* 

In  1600,  the  town  put  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  in  1662,  elected  two  deputies  to  attend  the  general  court 
at  Hartford.  The  connection  was  dissolved  on  the  conquest  of  New 
York,  in  1664.  The  first  minister  of  the  town  was  William  Lever- 
idge,  who  was  established  here  1658.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
EHphalet  Jones  in  1677.  Mr.  Jones  was  succeeded  by  Ebenezer 
Prime,  who  died  in  1779,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nathan 
Woodhull,  and  the  latter  by  the  Rev.  William  Schenck. 

The  following  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  of  Huntington  as 
it  is  entered  from  the  westward.  The  Presbyterian  church  and  aca^ 
demy  are  seen  in  the  distance,  near  the  central  part  of  the  engraving. 
The  Universalist  church  is  seen  near  the  burying  ground  on  the  right 
There  are  about  one  hundred  dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
churches.  A  newspaper  is  published  in  this  place.  This  village  is 
40  miles  W.  from  Kiverhead,  and  about  45  from  New  York.  The 
thriving  village  of  Babylon,  40  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  in  full  view  of  the  bay  and  ocean,  contains  about 
250  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  upon  Sunquams  Neck,  and  has  a  nne 
stream  of  water  oa  ^ther  sidci  upon  which  mills  have  long  beeo 
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W'-.ituru  iku^  of  Huntington  Villas 


ereclctl.  Tlif!  vill:i;;f  cf  Liltk-  Cow  Harbor  is  now  called  Centre 
Port,  niid  llii'  iiamf  'if  tirrat  Cow  Harbor  chanced  to  North  Port. 
The  stcanH'r  Lcxiriu'Ion  w«s  burnt  neiir  Eaton's  Xcck,  Jan,  1 3,  1840. 

Isi.ip.  Tliis  liiwn.  oil  Ilio  H.  side  i»l'  tlio  island,  is  centrally  distant 
about  m  mill's  from  Xow  Yi>rk.  It  received  its  name  from  the  first 
letlters.  many  "I'  whom  cuniit  frnm  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  England. 
It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  rendered  productive 
by  manurcfi  of  sea-wer-d  and  fish.  Thr  buy  on  the  south  is  4  or  5 
miles  wide,  rontaininc  nn  incxhanstible  variotv  of  fish,  and  is  visited 
by  a  vast  number  of  wildfuwl.  P.m.  1,91)9.  Tlie  extensive 
domain  known  as  Nicfil's  I'alont,  inciimes  more  than  sixty  square 
miles  of  liind,  mid  has.  sinci'  its  lir.st  pnrcliaso  frotn  the  Indians  in 
1683  by  William  ^icitl,  been  by  successive  outailnient  preser\'eu 
as  one  estate. 

RivKRiiKAii,  the  sliire  town,  was  taken  from  SouthoM  in  1792.  Only 
a  compyralivt'ly  small  p<irti(in  of  the  town  is  under  improvement: 
much  of  its  tcrrLti'ry  is  rovcrcd  with  wood,  which  has  for  a  long 
period  been  a  stiiple  article  fur  transportation. 

■  The  following;  is  a  soulhem  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  vdlage  of 
Riverhead,  as  seen  fmm  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Terry,  about  50 
rods  S.  from  the  eourtliouse.  The  village  is  situated  upon  Peeonic 
creek  or  river,  a  mill  stnam,  about  2  miles  above  Peconic  bay. 
about  tiO  miles  from  New  York,  24  from  Sagg  Harbor,  and  23  from 
Greenport.  The  village  contains  abuut  70  dwellings,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  are  one  story  in  height,  1  Methodist,  1  Congrega- 
tional, and  I  Sweiienbourg  or  New  Jerusalem  church,  an  academy, 
and  abimt  .10(1  inhabitants.  The  courthouse,  seen  in  the  central  part 
of  the  engraving  with  a  small  spire,  has  stood  more  than  a  century, 
James  Piirt  is  a  R'cent  villanc  E.  of  Iliverhead.  Old  Aquabogue, 
Upper  .\i|u:ibo?ue.  Fresh  Pond.  Baiting  Hollow,  and  Wadimr  River, 
are  small  villages. 
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South  view  of  the  central  part  of  Riverkead. 


Shelter  Ibland  is  a  town  comprehending  the  island  of  that  name  in 
Gardinei's  bay.  It  is  about  six  miles  lung  and  four  broad,  contain- 
ing about  6,000  acres,  divided  into  scveraT  farms.  Pop.  379.  Tbe 
surface  of  the  island  is  generally  undulating,  and  covered  in  part  ''ay 
oak  and  other  timber.  The  Indian  name  of  this  island  was  Manhan- 
sack-aha-qushu-wamock,  meaning  an  island  iheltered  by  other  islands. 
It  was  originally  purchased  by  James  Farret  from  the  Indians ;  it 
afterward  became  the  property  of  Nathaniel  and  Constant  Sylvester 
and  Thomas  Middleton.  In  1G74,  the  rights  of  these  two  last  peiv 
sons  were  confiscated  by  the  Dutch  government,  and  sold  to  the  first 
for  £500,  the  payment  of  which  was  enforced  by  a  party  of  soldiers. 
The  first  church  on  the  island  was  erected  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
1733 ;  it  was  taken  down  in  1816,  and  the  present  church  erected  on 
the  same  spot. 

Smithtovvn  is  ccntrallv  distant  from  New  York  47  miles.  Popi 
1,932.  The  town  is  nearly  10  miles  square :  the  surface  on  the  north 
is  broken  and  hilly,  and  on  the  south  a  perfectly  level  plain.  The 
inhabitants  arc  much  scattered  over  the  surface.  There  are  sevecal 
small  villages,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the  Branch  and 
the  settlement  called  Head  of  the  River. 

This  town  derives  its  name  from  Richard  Smith,  the  patentee. 
Tbe  annexed  account  of  this  individual  has  been  obligingly  commu- 
nicated by  J.  W.  Blydenburgh,  Esq. 

"Smiihlown  lakr*  iMnKmrtrom  rhe  origiDml  pairnlrr,  Richird  ^mith,  jr.orNtmguaea, 
who  wilh'hia  Tuthrr  Kiclunl  Smiib,  aen.,  and  oihri  rrlaiivrt,  rune  Imm  flloaceilenliiia, 
EnEUnd.  (o  BoMon  in  HSO.  ^mith  mimed  al  B«lon.  and  Millrd  niih  hia  hibrr  at  Taunui^ 
Iftn,  whfrr  he  reiDuned  until  1611,  when  he  purchaKd  a  met  of  Ihe  Narraganaell  luhena 
'among  the  thiekcM  of  the  Indiana,' computed  b[  30,OUO  icirr,  rrrclrd  a  houae  for  trade,  aod 
gfn  free  ente rUtnmenl  In  Iravelleni,— it  being  ihe  great  load  of  Ihe  country.  Tb»  dwrllil^ 
of  ^miih  Hood  on  the  pnacnt  aite  of  the  Updike  houae  in  North  KiogUon,  and  itiiaald  (hal 
thi^pment  dweUini|canuii»aameorihemaierial*Dflheald.  Smilli'a  wa>  tbe  finl  faouae  bnilt 
U  NaiTaganaeli,  and  waa  probably  h  blockhouac.  Koorr  WiUianu,  Wilcox  and  othen,  boill 
aoun  alter,  and  WilUaim  aoM  out  to  Smith  in  UBI.    Smilb  aAeiward  made  manj  paichaM 

of  the  Indiana,  and  tilaich  8, 1686,  Cogiaiquaol  letKd  them  for  60  ~ —  —  ■ ' 

•outh  of  hia  dweliini.     June  8, 16SS,  the  ,Hme  •achem  letaad  them 
enlargi'd  tract,  which  gave  riae  lo  ~ 


enlargi'd  met,  w 
ItfogMuvl  aiMl 


lo  great  diiiwles.  which  were  the  fiul  caoeoThb  nmoraj  Is 
ofSmiihiowB-    IB  UB^  Ihe  wu  braki  eat  bKVMa  Um  Nai- 
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^rm^sfP/ 


Fbe-aimUe  of  Rkhard  Smylhe''^  atgnaiwreJ*' 

grtt  and  the  Long  Island  IndianB,  which  continued  with  various  success  for  seTenJ  jremn.  Is 
one  of  the  expedition.^  made  to  Long  Island  by  Niuigret,  he  took  among  other  captiYet  14  ei 
their  chief  women,  one  of  whom  proved  to  be  the  daughter  of  WyandaQch,  chiel  sacheni  of 
die  Montuugs.  Tnese  squaws  were  taken  by  Lyon  Gardiner,  he utenant  of  Lord  Say,  to 
Smith*fl  house,  whore  tht>  Indian  princess  remained  until  she  was  restored  to  her  6dhet  by 
Gardiner,  who  gave  as  iter  ransom  a  ^nt  of  all  the  NesFaquake  lands,  since  called  SmitbttrinL 
Smith*?  nouttc  at  Wickford,  now  North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  whiles, 
during  all  the  Indian  wan>,  and  the  great  swump  fight  took  place  a  short  distance  therefros. 
Smith  became  very  influential  with  me  Indian  chielii.  lie  negotiated  and  sdgned  the  treaty 
for  Connecticut ;  several  times  made  peace  between  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Maanchowta 
colonistti,  until  his  eastern  neighbors  became  jealous  of  his  power,  and  actndUy  indicted  hin  m 
their  court,  ordered  him  to  be  arre&ted  and  carried  to  Newport  for  trial.  ,Tliey  attempted  fo 
defeat  his  lease  of  the  Xarragansett  land^  which  occasioned  Roger  WiUiama  to  interfeieia 
his  behalf,  and  write  a  very  compUmentary  letter  to  King  Charles  the  2d  concerning  him. 
In  disgust  at  their  conduct,  he  purchased  of  Lyon  Gardiner,  the  Nessaquake  land*  on  Loaf 
IsiancT  whither  he  removed  and  left  his  eastern  possessions  with  hie  relatives.  On  the  arrival 
of  Col.  Richard  Nicol,  he  received  a  patent  for  his  Smithtown  tract,  and  after  a  socceiifBl 
lawsuit  in  the  general  court  of  assize  respecting  his  boundary,  he  at  length  aecuied  from  Sir 
Edmund  Andross  a  coniirmatory  patent,  under  the  title  of  Smithtown,  or  Smithfield,  dated 
23lh  March.  1677. 

**  Hichard  Smith,  patentee  of  Smithtown,  made  his  will  March  5th,  1691,  and  died  aoon  after. 
His  will  Was  proved,  1692  He  gave  to  Lodovica  Updike  all  his  homestead,  as  far  sooth  is 
was  then  fenced  in,  with  his  Sapoiie  land,  on  condition  of  surrendering  his  Wett  Quoge  farm. 
To  Daniel  and  James  Updike,  tneiand  south  of  Wickibrd,  then  occupied  by  Jacob  Pindor  and 
John  Thomas.  To  liraei  ana  James  Newton,  the  West  Quo^e  farm.  To  Thomas  Newton, 
Hay  Island  and  his  house  in  liristol.  To  Elizabeth  Pratt,  alias  Newman,  the  Boston  neck 
land,  on  which  Alexander  King  Uved.  He  gave  leeaci<»  to  Richard,  son  of  Lodovica  Up- 
dike, and  Smith,  son  of  Thomas  Newton,  &c.,&c.,  leaving  his  town  on  Long  Island  to  his 
•even  children  in  equal  shares.  Hlo  son,  Obadiah,  was  drowned  in  crosrang  Nessaquake  river, 
August  20ih,  \GHi)y  and  six  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  him,  as  follows :  Jonathan,  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Brewster,  who  lert  two  childr«*n— Richard,  who  married  Elizabeth  Tucker,  and 
left  a  children— Job,  who  married  Elizabeth  Thompson,  and  left  7  children — Adam,  who 
married  Klizabeth  IJrown.  and  i»rt  1  child — .^amuel,  who  married  Hannah  I^ngbotham,  and 
left  6  children— Daniel,  who  nuirri'»d  Kuth  Tucker,  and  left  7  children — and  Deborah,  who 
married  William  Lawrence,  and  left  6  children. 

"  On  the  l^h  March,  1735,  his  grandchildren  entered  into  an  amement  to  divide  the  town 
according  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  their  parents,  the  seven  children,  and  it  was  aarveyed 
and  laid  out  in  pursuance  of  such  agreement. 

"  Smith  was  ouried  at  Nessaquake,  near  his  residence,  on  land  now  or  late  in  the  poMcwion 
of  Jesse  \V.  Floyd." 

"  It  is  probable,"  says  Thompson,  in  his  History  of  Long  Island,  "  that  horses  were  very 
rare  during  the  Arst  settlement  of  this  town,  or  that  they  had  not  as  yet  been  introduceo ; 
which  accounts  for  Mr.  Smith's  having  made  use  ol'a  large  bull  for  manv  purposes  for  which 
horses  were  afterward  used,  wliich  occasioned  him  to  be  designated  as  the  tnut-rider,  and  hif 
posterity  to  this  day  as  the  Bull  Smiths,  while  the  descendants  of  Col.  William  Smith  of  Brook- 
naven  are  as  familiarlv  known  as  the  Tangier  SmitfUy  he  having  once  filled  the  otfice  o(  gov- 
emor  of  Taneier.  There  are  also  up«n  the  Inland  two  other  distinct  races  of  famihes  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  the  one  called  i^A*  SmWu  and  the  other  Blue  SmUha,  the  origin  of  whi^  ii 
matter  of  conjecture.  Many  singular  traits  of  character,  and  not  a  few  strange  stories,  are  re- 
lated  conceminff  thli  famous  progenitor  of  the  Smiths  of  Smithtown,  the  records  of  which 
have  too  much  the  semblance  oi  liction  to  be  worth  perpetuating  *' 

The  first  minister  of  the  town  was  the  Rev.  Abner  Reeve,  who  was  employed  here  aboi.t 
1735;  He  was  the  father  of  the  lion.  Tappan  Reeve,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  law  acnool 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Napthadi  Daggett,  was  settled  here  in  1761.  Mr. 
Daggett  afterward  became  President  of  Yale  CoUege.  The  next  clerg}'men  we^e  Taomas 
Lewis,  Jo4iua  Hart,  and  Luther  (ileason. 

"  In  a  note  to  Moulion*s  History  of  New  York,  it  is  stated  that  an  obituary  appealed  in  a 
^^'— —  -  . — ^^^.^.^.^.^^^ 

*  The  sliove  &c-simile  is  taken  from  the  deed  given  by  Richard  Smith  to  hisgiandaoa  Oba 
diah ;  itoiii  which  it  appears  that  he  spelt  his  name  unlike  his  posterity. 
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Nortkem  view  ofSagg  Harbor,  Long  hland. 

•Southampton,  called  by  the  natives  Acawam,  was  settled  in  1640| 
principally  by  about  forty  &milies  from  Lynn,  Mass.  Its  name  waa 
given  in  remembrance  of  Southampton,  Eng,  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  generally  level,  in  thi?  W.  and  N.  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  in  the  S.  mixed  with  loam,  and  when  properly  manured,  pro- 
duces good  crops.  Pop.  6,205.  The  people  of  this  town  early  sought 
an  alliance  with  Connecticut,  and  were  received  into  their  jurii<diction 
in  16-14.  They  were  represented  by  deputies  in  the  general  court  at 
Hartford.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  was  the  first  minister ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev,  Robert  Fordham  in  1840,  who  was  suo 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor  in  1680,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting 
in  1683.  Rev.  Samuel  Gelston  settled  here  in  1717,  and  remained 
about  10  years. 

The  village  of  Southampton  is  built  on  a  single  street,  18  milea 
from  Riverhead.  Bridgenampton,  Westhampton,  Good  Ground, 
I'landers  Speunk,  Quogue,  Canoe  Place,  and  Bcaverdam,  are  namea 
of  localities  and  villages.'  Shinnccock,  or  Southampton  bay,  is  a  tine 
sheet  of  water,  10  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  4  wide.  The  territory 
of  Shinnecock,  containing  some  thousands  of  acres,  is  little  else  thsB 
a  collection  of  snnd  hills.  A  small  remnant  of  the  Shinnccock  tribe 
of  Indiana  still  linger  on  the  SE.  part  of  this  tract,  where  they  hare 
a  small  church  and  a  few  dwellings. 

The  above  is  a  northern  view  of  Sagg  Harbor,  situated  in  the  NB 
comer  of  the  town,  100  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  a  good  faar- 
bor,  lying  on  an  arm  of  Gardiner's  bay.  The  village  coiftains  400 
dwellings,  1  Prcsbytenan,  1  Methodist,  1  Catholic,  and  I  African 
charch,  S  printing  oflicc^  and  about  3,000  inhabitants.    The  wealA 
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and  trade  of  the  place  may  \frith  propriety  be  said  to  be  founded  on 
the  whaling  business. 

**  Sagff  Harbor  it  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  commercial  place  in  the  county,  and  maj 
therefore  not  improperly  be  coniidercd  the  emporium  of  SufTolk.  llie  capital  employed  i& 
trade  here  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  county  besides,  tliere  beingr  nearly  a  miilion  of 
dullan  invested  in  the  whale-fishery  alone,  employing  a  tonnage  of  more  than  aix  thousand, 
ezcluftive  of  several  fine  packets  and  other  vessels  eng-.iged  in  the  coasting  businem.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  no  permanent  settlement  wns  attempted  here  previous  to  I73(i,  and  then  only  a  few 
■mall  cottages  wer^  erected  near  the  head  of  the  present  wharf,  for  the  convenience  oif  those 
engaged  in  fivhing.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  vicimty  was  then  covered  with  ciml>er  and  forest, 
•nu  It  is  pn)bAbre  aim  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  Indians  dwelt  in  the  vicinity.  In 
1760,  several  respecttble  families  eMablishrd  themf^elves  here,  perceiving  that  it  poksepved 
manv  local  advantages,  and  built  for  themnelves  comfortable  houses.  In  1  /(>7,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  had  so  increased,  tliat  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  house  for  public  worahip,  and  with- 
out the  advantage  of  regular  preaching,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  Sab- 
bath at  the  bmt  ofdnim^  an<l  hear  a  sermon  read  oy  one  of  tlie  congregation.  I'hey  hf^gan  soon 
after  more  largely  to  appreciate  the  commercial  facilities  offered  by  the  adjacent  waters,  and 
flresh  efforts  were  made  to  improve  upon  the  old  practice  of  hoat-whahng.  For  this  end  siaall 
■loops  were  fitted  out,  and  ranged  the  ocean  at  some  distance  from  the  coast ;  but  when  a  w^iale 
was  caught,  it  became  nccctsar>'  to  return  to  port  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  out  the  oil  upon  the 
■bore.  The  business  had  made  but  little  progress  when  hostilities  commenced  beiweeo  the 
mother  country'  and  her  colonies  in  1775 ;  aiid  Uiis  is!and  being  the  next  year  abandoned  toitM 
enemy,  commerce  of  every  kind  was  of  course  suspended  till  the  close  of  the  contest  in  1793. 
Several  British  ships  took  their  stations  in  the  bay,  and  this  village  was  made  not  only  a  depot 
for  military  stores,  but  the  garrison  for  a  coTisiderable  body  of  soldiers.  During  the  war  it  bs- 
came  the  theatre  of  one  of  Uie  most  extraordinary  feats  that  was  accomplished  anring  the  levo* 
lutiou.  It  has  generally  been  denominated  Mag'§  ExpedUion,  and  the  drcmnstances  ate  ihoi 
relsted  by  llie  historians  of  that  period : 

"  *  In  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Itidgefield  in  Connecticut,  by  General  \  r^ioir  and  ths 
wretches  imder  his  command,  in  April,  17?7,  a  few  soldiers  from  Ncwhaven  went  on  a  preda- 
torv  excursion  'o  Ijoiig  Island.  A  quantity  of  pro\'iKions  had  been  collected  at  8egg  Iwfaor, 
ana  to  destroy  these  whm  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  enterprise  was  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  successful  of  that  eventful  period.  (.*eneral  Parsons  conceived  it  poseible  to  m- 
prise  the  place,  and  confided  the  execution  of  it  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Meiga,  who  embarked 
Rom  Ncwhaven,  May  21,  1777,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  in  tliirtecn  wlmle-boau. 
He  proceeded  to  (wuilford,  but  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  could  not  pass  the  sound 
till  the  twenty -third.  On  that  day,  at  one  o'clock  ui  the  afternoon,  he  left  Cvmlford  with  ons 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  under  convoy  of  two  armed  sloops,  and  crossed  the  sound  tn  South- 
old,  where  he  arnved  at  six  o'clock.  The  enemy's  troops  on  this  part  of  the  island  had  niarv*hfd 
for  New  York  two  or  three  days  before,  but  it  wom  reported  that  there  wtu*  a  party  at  Jnuw 
Harbor  on  the  south  branch  of  the  iblaud  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  C^olonel  Meigs  ordered 
the  whale-boatf)  lobe  transported  over  the  land  to  the  bay  between  the  north  and  south  bran«*hefl 
of  the  island,  where  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  embarked,  and  at  twelve  o'clork  at  night  ar- 
rived safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  buy  within  fimr  miles  of  Sugg  Harbor.  Here  the  bnati 
were  secured  in  a  wood,  under  a  guard,  and  the  remainder  of  the  detnchuient  marched  qoirklj 
to  the  harbor,  where  they  arrived  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  ^eatest  order,  atiuckiof 
the  outpost  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  proceeding  directly  to  tne  shippmg  at  the  wliarf,  which 
they  found  unprepared  for  defence.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  an  armed^HclM)oner  \%ith  tweht 
guns  and  seventy  men  began  to  fire  upon  them  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  tuid  fifty  yards, 
which  continue<i  three  qiuirtcrs  of  an  nour.  but  did  not  prevent  the  troops  from  oxccuung  thrir 
design  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  effect.  Twelve  brigs  and  sloops,  one  of  which  was  aa 
armed  vessel  of  twelve  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  hay,  com,  oets,  ten  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  and  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  were  entirely  destroyed.  Six  of  the  eiieny 
were  killed  and  ninety  taken  pnsoners.  Not  one  of  (.'olonel  Meig's  men  was  either  killed  or 
wounded.  He  returned  to  C«uilford  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  absent  only 
twenty-five  hours ;  and  in  that  time  had  transported  his  troops  by  land  and  water  full  ninety 
miles,  and  completed  his  undertaking  with  the  most  entire  success.' 

"  On  the  declaration  of  war  a^uiii.st  (Jrcal  Britain  in  1S12^  preparations  were  made  to  pro- 
tect this  place  again>t  the  enemy,  and  a  wnall  detachment  of  niihtiu  was  stationed  here,  who 
employed  themselves  in  erecting  a  fortilicatiou  upon  the  hifLh  ground  overlooking  the  harbor. 
No  regular  garrison  was  established,  however,  tiil  the  summer  of  1813,  when  the  British  »>hipB, 
taking  their  station  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  threatened  to  land  at  several  points  in  the  vici&itv  ot 
this  port.  At  that  time  three  or  four  hundred  men  were  placed  here,  and  were  continuetj  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  Some  part  of  the  time  a  company  of  artillery,  and  another  of  regular 
troops,  were  stationed  here :  and  in  1814  one  or  more  companies  ot"  sea  fencibles.  But  at  no 
time  was  the  number  of  soldiers  suthcient  to  have  effectually  defended  the  place  against  the 
enemy,  had  the  capture  of  it  been  considerci^  by  them  an  object  of  sulTicient  importuace  to 
have  warraated  the  attempt.  It  was  wholly  impowible  to  have  prevented  their  landing  at 
▼arious  places  bordering  upon  the  bay,  and  they  accordingly  visited  at  pleasure  (>ardiner*s 
Idand,  Montauk,  and  Oyster  PoikIs  ;  taking  such  provisions  as  their  necessities  reonired.  and 
ibr  which,  it  is  believed,  they  generally  paid  an  equivalent.    In  June,  ISIS,  a  launcn  and  two 
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■  in  the  dirt 

IT  wen  eaecluallf  fruMtaied.    They  h. 


ragiuoTthf  enemT  wen  cHeclUBlIf  [ruMtaied.  I  hey  h«d  onlv  linic  loset  it* 
.  .  .  ,  .1  iKcy  look  Trom  Ibe  wharf,  whrn  ■  ahot  rrom  lh<  Toti  lalurd  her  rare  ind  aft, 
and  obliged  thr^m  (o  hbandon  her.  Thv  Amehi^DB  guing  on  board,  rxlingtiLbhed  ihe  Itamo^ 
when  ihey  found  h  qunnliiy  of  guta,  swordi,  pi?Iols,  and  ofh«r  inrtrnmenta,  whieh  Uic  inra- 
drrs,  (deeming  diBcreiiun  lo  be  ihi'  beiier  part  of  valor,)  had  leil  in  Ihfir  hurry  lo  escape. " 

SouTHOi.D  embraces  the  N.  branch  of  Long  Island,  and  includes 
Fisher's, 'Flumb,  Robins,  and  Gull  islands.  It  is  centrally  situated  17 
miles  from  Riverhead,  and  103  from  New  York.     The  surface  is 

?;eiicrally  level,  and  the  soil  a  sandy  loam,  and  productive  under  care- 
iil  cultivation.  Pop.  3,907.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  settled 
along  the  gtcat  road  which  passes  centrally  through  the  town  in  a 
number  of  thickly  settled  neighborhoods  or  villages,  as  at  Mattatuc, 
Cutchoguc,  Soutiiold,  Oyster  Ponds,  or  Orient,  forming  almost  a  con- 
tinued village. 


Southern  view  of  Greenpart,  in  Soulhold. 

Grcenport,  the  largest  village  in  the  town,  is  situated  at  what  is 
called  Southold  harbor,  a  part  of  the  great  Peconic  bay,  23  milet 
from  the  courthouse  at  Riverhead.  It  is  laid  out  into  streets  and 
building  lots,  and  contains  about  100  dwellings,  1  Baptist,  1  Meth- 
odist, and  1  Presbyterian  church,  and  wharves  and  railways  for  tbc 
accommodation  of  vessels.  The  water  is  of  sullicient  depth  for  large 
ships,  and  well  sheltered  from  storms.  The  village  was  commenced 
by  a  few  spirited  individuals  in  1827.  The  ancient  village  of  Soutb- 
old  contains  1  Presbyterian  and  I  Universalist  chitf  ch,  and  an  academy. 
The  peninsula  of  Oyster  Ponds  is  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island ; 
the  village,  now  called  Orient,  contains  two  churches,  two  doclu  or 
wharves,  and  upwards  of  500  inhabitants.  Fisker't  hland,  belong- 
ing to  this  town,  is  9  miles  from  New  Ixindon,  Conn.,  and  4  from  Sto- 
ningtoD.  It  is  about  9  miles  long,  and  has  a  media]  width  of  one  mile, 
containing  about  4,000  acres.  This  island  was  purchased  by  Gior. 
AVintbrop,  of  Connecticut,  in  1664,  and  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
Winthrop  family  ever  since.  The  staple  articles  taised  on  the  island 
are  wool,  butter,  and  cheese.  Tbere  are  about  45  persons  of  all  aget 
upon  the  island.    Pbml>  liland  «eiit*iiw  tbout  SOO  «ciei  of  land,  and 
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has  a  population  of  about  75  persons.  Great  and  Littk  Gull  islandi 
are  situated  in  what  is  callea  the  jRace,  on  account  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  current.  Great  Gull  contains  15  acres  ;  Little  Gull  one  acre, 
mostly  a  solid  rock.  Upon  this  last  island  a  lighthouse  has  been 
erected,  which  is  of  much  importance  to  the  navigation  of  the  sound. 

**  The  Indian  name  of  this  town  is  Yennecock,  and  was  purchased  fix>ni  the  Corchouga,  a  tribe 
that  possessed  this  part  of  the  island,  in  the  summer  of  1640.  Most  of  the  first  planters  were 
originaHy  from  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  Elngland,  and  come  here  by  the  way  of  New  Haven. 
The  Rev.  John  Youngs,  who  had  been  a  preacher  in  England,  was  their  leader.  He  organised 
a  church  at  New  Haven,  and  they,  with  others  willing  to  accompany  them,  commenced  the 
actdement  of  this  town.  The  principal  men  amonff  them,  besides  Mr.  Voongs,  were  William 
Weils,  Barnabas  Horton,  Thomas  Manes,  John  TuUiill,  and  Matthias  Corwin.  The  gownor 
of  New  Haven,  l^eophilus  Eaton,  ana  the  authorities  there,  had  not  onlv  aided  the  first  setUers 
fai  their  negotiations  about  the  purchase  of  the  soil,  but  actually  took  the  conveyance  in  their 
own  names^  and  exercised  a  limited  control  over  the  territory  for  several  years,  which  event* 
ually  occasioned  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  inhabitants.  The  civil  and  eccleaiastical  coo- 
cems  of  the  settlement  were  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  other  plantations  mukr 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven.  All  government  was  reputed  to  be  in  tlie  church,  and  nens 
were  admitted  to  the  entire  privileges  of  freemen,  or  free  Dui]ges8e8  as  they  were  called,  except 
church  members ;  a  court  was  in  like  manner  instituted,  which  was  authorized  to  hear  and  de> 
termine  all  caufes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  whose  decisions  were  to  be  according  to  the  laws  d 
God  as  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures.  In  the  general  court,  (or  town  meeting,)  consisliiig 
alto  of  church  members,  was  transacted  the  ordinary  business  of  the  plantatioii.  In  these, 
orders  were  made  in  relation  to  the  division  of  lands,  the  enclosure  or  cultivation  of  cocnmoB 
fields,  the  regulation  of  fences,  highways,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  permittinf  cattle  and 
sheep  to  go  at  laige  upon  the  common  lands ;  and  such  further  measures  as  were  reqaind  fer 
the  mutual  defence  or  the  settlement  from  hostile  attacks  on  erery  side.  One  of  the  first  onb- 
nances  required  every  man  to  provide  himself  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  aaaomhie  st 
an  af^xMoted  place,  whenever  warned  so  to  do,  under  a  certain  penalty  for  neglect  in  any  of 
these  respects.  The  plantation  made  early  provision  for  the  education  of  chiliven,  the  pre•c^ 
rat'on  of  good  morals,  and  the  support  of  religion.  A  oommittae  was  appbimed  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  new  setUers,  and  no  one  coola  become  an  inhabitant  without  their  approbation ; 
and  no  planter  could  sell  or  let  his  house  or  land  to  a  stxanger,  but  only  to  nich  aa  were  ap> 
proved  oy  the  said  committee,  imder  a  heavy  penalty." 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Sullivan  county  was  erected  in  March,  1809,  from  Ulster  county, 
and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  General  Sullivan,  an  officer  of  the 
revolutionary  army.  It  is  centrally  distant  from  New  York  about  100 
miles  NW.,  and,  by  the  routes  usually  travelled,  112  SW.  of  Albany. 
Greatest  length  N JV.  and  SE.  45,  and  greatest  breadth  NE.  and 
SW.  37  miles.  The  county  of  Sullivan  is  situated  on  the  Delaware 
river,  W.  of  Ulster  county,  in  a  region  of  broken  land.  It  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  mountainous  country.  The  Newburg  and  Co- 
checton  turnpike  runs  centrally  and  westerly  across  the  county ;  and 
on  this  road  and  the  Delaware  river  are  the  principal  settlements. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  runs  through  the  southern  portion. 
The  northern  part  is  the  wildest  and  least  settled.  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal  passes  through  the  valley  of  Bashe's  kill  into  Orange, 
and  returns  from  that  county  by  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  along 
which  it  extends  in  this  county  about  16  miles,  to  the  dam  oppo- 
site the  Laxawazen  river.    The  country  along  the  Delaware  is  not 
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favorable  for  agriculture ;  generally  the  highlands  are  preferred  for 
cultivation,  being  more  dry,  and  productive  of  finer  grass  than  the 
valleys,  which  are  commonly  wet  and  cold.  Upon  the  Delaware, 
and  the  streams  which  flow  into  it,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  lumbering.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  on  the  southeast, 
in  the  Minisink  patent,  the  whole  county  was  covered  by  the  Har- 
denburg  patent,  under  which  there  are  now  some  extensive  land- 
holders. The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  and  New  England 
descent.  About  one  tenth  of  the  county  only  is  improved.  It  is  di- 
vided into  10  towns:     Pop.  15,630. 

Bethel,  taken  from  Lumberland  in  1809 ;  centrally  distant  firom 
New  York  185,  from  Albany  121,  and  from  Monticello  W.  8  miles. 
Pop.  1,483.     Whitelake  and  Bethel  are  post-oflTices. 

CocHECTON,  taken  from  Bethel  in  1828;  from  New  York  118, 
from  Albany  130  miles.  Pop.  622.  Cochecton  is  a  small  village 
upon  the  Delaware,  21  miles  NW.  of  Monticello.  Fosterdale  is  a 
post-office. 

Fallsburg,  organized  in  1826;  from  New  York  108,  from  Albany 
102,  from  Monticello  centrally  distant  NE.  8  miles.  Pop.  1,782. 
Fallsburg  and  Woodburn  are  small  post  villages. 

FoRESTBURG,  recently  formed,  is  centrally  distant  from  Monticello 
S.  8  miles.     Forestbur^is  a  small  village.     Pop.  433. 

Liberty,  taken  from Xumberland  in  1807.;  NW.  from  New  York 
110,  from  Albany  SW.  110,  from  Monticello  to  the  settled  portion 
of  the  town  N.  10  miles.  Liberty  is  a  small  village  of  about  40 
dwellings.     Pop.  1,570. 

Lumberland,  taken  from  Mamakating  in  1798;  from  New  York 
115,  from  Albany  130,  and  from  Monticello  centrally  distant  SW.  20 
miles.  Pop.  1,205.  Lumbering  is  the  principal  business  of  the  in- 
habitants. Barryville  and  Lumberland  are  post-offices.  Narrows- 
burg  is  a  small  village. 

Mamakating,  organized  in  1798 ;  since  divided ;  centrally  distant 
from  New  York  85,  and  from  Albany  100  miles.  Pop.  3,418. 
Bloomincfsburg,  upon  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain, 
on  the  Newburg  and  Cochecton  turnpike,  13  miles  SE.  from  Mon- 
ticello, incorporated  in  1833,  has  about  60  dwellings.  Wurtsbo- 
rough  on  the  canal,  43  miles  from  Eddy ville,  and  1 1  miles  from 
Monticello,  has  about  60  dwellings.  Near  here  is  a  valuable  lead 
mine.  Philipsport  is  a  small  village  on  the  clinal,  4  miles  N.  from 
Wurtsboroueh.  Burlingham  is  a  small  village  on  the  Shawangunk 
creek,  4  miles  below  Sloomingsburg.  Mount  Vernon  and  West 
Brookville  are  post-offices.  This  tOMrn  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
about  a  century  since. 

Neversink,  organized  in  1798;  since  altered  in  area;  from  New 
York  115,  from  Albany  104,  and  from  Monticello  N.  13  miles. 
Pop.  1,681.    Neversink  and  Grahams  ville  are  post-offices. 

KocKLAND,  taken  from  Neversink  in  1798;  from  New  York  ISS^ 
from  Albany  116,  and  from  Monticello  N.  23  miles.  Pop.  82& 
Rocklandy  Little  Beaver  Kill»  tod  Punria»  are  post-offices. 
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TsoMPBoif,  taken  from  Mamakating;  from  Nev  York   100,  and 
from  Albany  110  miles.     Fop.  2,610. 


Western  entrance  into  Monticello. 

MoDticellOt  the  county  seat,  on  the  Newburg  and  Cochecton  tum- 
inke,  named  after  Jefferson's  residence,  was  founded  in  1804,  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  P.  and  J.  P.  Jones,  from  New  Lebanon,  Columbia 
county,  who  were  proprietors  of  most  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity. 
Judge  Piatt  Pelton  huilt  the  second  frame  house  here  in  1606.  The 
above  view  was  taken  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Edmonds, 
and  shows  on  the  right  the  steeple  of  tlie  Episcopal  church,  and  on 
the  left  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  courthouse.  There  are 
about  60  dwellings  in  the  village  and  vicinity.  Thompsonville  is  a 
small  post  village.     Bridgeville  and  Gales  are  post-ofhcea. 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

TioGA  couNTV,  taken  from  Montgomery  in  1794;  bounds  since 
much  altered  :  still  further  reduced  in  1630,  by  the  erection  of  Che- 
mung county  from  its  western  portion.  Greatest  length  E,  and  W. 
81, greatest  breadth  N.  and  8.  20  miles.  This,  with  Chemung  county, 
is  part  of  the  broad  and  long  belt  extending  westerly  from  Ulster  and 
Green  counties  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie,  preserving  for  a  great 
part  of  the  distance  a  mean  height  of  about  1,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  soil  of  the  county  consists  generaliv  of  sandy 
and  gravelly  loam,  interspersed  with  patches  of  mud  and  clay.  The 
uplands  are  commonly  better  adapted  to  grass  than  grain ;  but  the 
vwleys  give  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  com ;  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans, 
and  hops  thrive  almost  everywhere.  The  Susquehannah  is  the 
principal  stream  of  the  county.  The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
crosses  the  county  E.  and  W. ;  and  the  railroad  from  Owego  to 
Ithaca  JV.  and  S.    The  county  is  divided  into  9  towns.    Pop.  30,351. 
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Barton,  taken  from  Tio^  in  1824 ;  from  Albany  181  miles,  from 
Owego  W.  16.  Factory ville,  17  miles  SE.  from  Elmira,  is  a  small 
village  on  Cayuta  creek.  Barton  and  North  Barton  are  post-offices. 
Pop.  2,305. 

Berkshire,  taken  from  Tioga  in  1808 ;  from  Albany  148,  from 
Owego  N.  14  miles.     Berkshire  is  a  small  village.     Pop.  955. 

Candor,  taken  from  Spencer  in  1811;  from  Albanv  177,  from 
Owego  N.  8  miles.  Pop.  3,367.  This  town  was  settled  in  1796, 
by  emigrants  from  Hartford  county.  Conn.  Candor  village,  centrally 
situated,  has  about  370  inhabitants.  The  northern  portion  of  this 
town  once  belonged  to  the  Connecticut  school  fund.  Willseyville  is 
the  name  of  a  post-office,  around  which  there  is  a  settlement. 

Newark,  originally  named  Westville,  and  taken  from  Berkshire  in 
1823 ;  from  Albany  167,  from  Owego  NE.  8  miles.  Pop.  1,616. 
Newark  Valley  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  village.  9 

Nichols,  taken  from  Tioga  in  1824 ;  from  Albany  167,  from  Owego 
SW.  10  miles.  Rushville,  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah,  has 
about  400  inhabitants.  Canfield's  Comers  is  a  small  settlement 
Pop.  1,986. 

Owego  was  organized  in  1791 ;  distant  NW.  from  New  York  city 
177,  from  Albany  SW.  167,  from  Elmira  E.  36  miles.  Pop.  5,829. 
Owego  village,  the  county  seat,  is  pleasantly  and  advantageously 
situated  for  trade  upon  the  Susquehannah  river,  and  upon  the  line  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  30  miles  SE.  from  Ithaca.  The 
name  Owego  is  of  Indian  origin,  signifying  swift  or  swift  river,  and 
was  applied  to  the  Owego  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Susquehan- 
nah about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  About  the  year  1783  or 
1784,  James  McMaster  and  Amos  Draper  purchased  of  the  Indians 
what  they  called  a  half  township,  comprising  11,500  acres,  and  em- 
bracing the  site  upon  which  the  village  now  stands.  ••In  1785, 
McMaster,  and  William  Taylor,  still  living  in  Owego,  and  then  a 
bound  bov  to  McMaster,  came  and  cleared  in  one  season  10  or  15 
acres  of  land,  and  through  the  summer  planted  and  raised  a  crop  of 
com  from  the  same.  This  was  the  first  transition  of  the  ground, 
where  Owego  now  stands,  from  a  wilderness  state.  In  1704  or  1795, 
McMaster  and  Hudson,  a  surveyor,  laid  out  the  village  into  streets 
and  lots,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  what  Owego  now  is  or  shall 

be  hereafter The  sources  of  wealth,  as  the  village  grew  up, 

were  salt  from  Salina,  brought  to  the  place  and  carried  tlown  the 
river  in  arks  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  markets,  wheat 
from  the  north,  which  was  also  transported  down  the  river,  lumber, 
also,  and  plaster."* 

"  Between  Owego  and  Tioga  Point  there  were  a  number  of  Indians  lived  on  the  river 
plain  for  a  length  of  time  after  ita  settlement  by  the  whites.  They  demanded  a  yearly  rent 
of  the  settlers  for  their  land,  until  a  treaty  was  held  with  them  at  Tioga,  3  or  4  years  after 
the  first  settlement.  An  Indian,  called  Captain  John,  was  their  chief,  or  pasaed  as  suofa. 
They  were  always  pleased  to  have  white  people  eat  with  them ;  and  would  appear  oflbnd* 

*  See  Annals  of  Binghampton  and  of  the  country  connected  with  it,  firom  which  the  etuAy 
Uitory  of  thie  pltca  is  ezttieted. 
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«d,  }£,  lAan  aUlioK  at  Ihnt  ingtnum  wbea  Off  wan  Mdif,  tber  nfiaed  to  sat  viih 

thtm.  In  Mekizig  iheir  rent,  which  ther  expeciod  to  b«  pud  in  gntn,OT  when  ibmy  unttd 
to  borrow,  or  buf,  or  beg,  ihej  neTer  would  uk  for  wheal,  but  dwaj*  for  earn.  Il  ia  aaid, 
dwt  •omc  of  ihe  Kiuiwt  could  mtka  an  eicelJeni  kind  of  eaki,  oat  of  fina  Indian  naal, 
dried  bcTTin,  ind  mgple  nigar.  When  ther  wiihed  10  beg  aomelhing  (o  aal,  inaiead  at 
axprsMJngJt  in  words,  ihey  would  place  their  huid  fini  on  their  MonHci  and  theo  lo  tbeir 
auHli.  Thii  mule  linguige  mint  have  been  a  powerful  ippea!  U  the  hoapjtality  and  tft^ 
pathiea  of  their  more  fonunale  brethren.  When  ihe^  bad  bad  lock,  it  ia  aaid,  tbejr  wooU 
Mt  aoine  kind  of  root  which  made  them  very  aick  and  vomit,  that  thej  might,  aa  thejr  *«id, 
hare  better  luck  in  future. 

**  A  few  yeara  after  the  country  waa  aeltled,  ihera  prsTailed  an  eiteniite  and  ■eiios 
famine.  It  waa  felt  more  particuterly  in  the  region  between  O*egoand  Elmira,  embncing 
T^oga.  Il  wij  experieticed  ereti  down  to  Wyoming.  For  6  weeka  or  more  the  inbabitaan 
were  entiralf  without  bnad  or  ill  kind.  Thii  aeaKH)  of  famiahing  occurred  immediaielj 
before  the  time  of  harveating.  So  far  aa  the  cause  of  this  deatiiuiion  wa»  acconnled  for,  il 
waa  auppcaed  lo  remit  from  a  greater  number,  than  utual,  of  new  aetden  coming  in,  aod 
aboagreat  acarcily  prevailing  in  Wyoming  thai  aeaaon.  Thia  being  a  much  older  aenled 
country,  a  acircily  here  would  maletially  itTecl  Ihe  newer  pacta.  During  the  prevaleney  ef 
thia  want  of  bread,  the  people  were  languid  in  their  movsmenls,  irreaolute  and  feeble  ia 
what  they  undertook,  emaciated  and  gaunt  in  their  appearance.  The  inhabilanta,  aa  ■  anh. 
alinile  for  mot«  aubatanlial  food,  gathered,  i7  rather,  il  ii  believed,  dug  what  wen  calM 
wild  beanaj  which,  it  Mema,  were  found  in  conMdecable  qnantiliei.  Theae  they  boilad 
and  ate,  with  conaidarable  reliah.  They  would  abo  gather  the  moat  aatiitioiiB  roola  and 
•at.  Aj  aooa  aa  iheir  rye  waa  in  the  milk,  it  wu  aeiied  upon,  and  by  diying  it  over  a 
Btoderale  fire,  until  the  grain  acquired  aome  conaislency,  they  were  enabled  to  potmd  il 
into  a  eon  of  meal,  oul  of  which  they  made  matk,  Thia  waa  a  veiy  great  reliaf^  atlhoii|k 
d»a  procea  waa  tediooi,  and  attended  with  much  waata  of  the  grain.  Id  the  early  part  of 
Ac  acBTcily,  while  there  was  a  poaaibiltty  of  finding  grain  or  Sour  of  any  kind  abroad, 
inatancea  were  nol  unfrequeni,  of  famihea  tearing  up  their  fealhei.beda,  and  aeiiding  away 
(fai  featheia  in  exchange  for  bread  j  and  inalancea  alao  of  individuali  riding  a  whole  day 
and  nol  obtaining  a  half  of  a  loaf.  During  the  time  of  tbti  gteat  want,  bonaTer,  noaa 
died  of  htmger.  Iliere  were  two  young  men  that  died  in  coueqneiice  of  eating  lo  txtim, 
whan  ihair  hunger  eaaia  to  b«  relieved  by  the  gt«eii  lye." 


West  view  of  the  courthouse  and  other  buildings,  Ouxgo. 

The  above  view  was  taken  near  the  residence  of  Dr.  Lucius  AUei. 
The  building  with  a  cupola  near  the  centre  of  the  drawins  \a  the 
courthouse,  the  one  on  the  right  the  academy,  both  of  -which  fece  Vhc 
public  square.  The  building  seen  in  the  dvfltance  ia  the  Bandm 
church.  Besides  the  above,  mere  are  in  the  viVVatre  \  Vt«.  v  "t^ 
ud  1  Methodist  church,  the  Owego  bwjlt,c&vrt»X  %E»lSS&K2 
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hotels,  and  about  200  dwellinffs.  The  railroad  which  extends  from 
here  to  Ithaca,  was  the  second  chartered  in  the  state,  (1828,)  and  is 
29i  miles  in  length.  East  Owego  and  Flemingvilie  are  names  of 
post-offices  in  this  town. 

The  following  inscription  was  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  vil- 
lage graveyard. 

**  In  memory  of  Col.  Davit  Pixley,  who  departed  this  life  Aug.  25th,  1807,  in  the  67tli 
year  of  his  age. — He  was  an  officer  of  the  revolution  at  the  si^e  of  Quebec  in  1775,  under 
Gen.  Montgomery,  waa  the  first  settler  of  Owego  in  1790,  and  continued  its  father  and 
friend  until  his  death.** 

RicHFORD,  taken  from  Berkshire  in  1833  ;  from  Owego  N.  18  miles. 
Richford  is  a  neat  but  small  village  centrally  situated.     Pop.  938. 

Spencer  was  taken  from  Oweco  in  1 806 ;  from  Owego  N  W.  1 3  miles. 
Pop.  1,532.  Spencer,  on  the  Cattotong  creek,  has  several  churches 
and  about  450  inhabitants.  It  was  previous  to  1822  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  the  county.  The  courthouse  having  been  burnt,  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  then  half-shire  towns  of  Owego  and  Elmira,  the  latter 
of  which  is  now  the  seat  of  justice  for  Chemung  county.  East  Spen- 
cer is  a  post-office. 

TiooA  was  formed  in  1800 ;  from  Albany  176  miles.  Pop.  2,323. 
Smithborough,  12  miles  SW.  from  Owego,  and  Ransomville,  are 
small  villages.* 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

Tompkins  county,  named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  D.  Tomp* 
kins,  formeriy  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  was  taken  from 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  in  1817 ;  limits  since  changed.  Great- 
est lenffth  E.  and  W.  84,  greatest  breadth  N.  and  S.  28  miles ;  cen- 
trally distant  from  New  York  212,  and  from  Albany  163  miles. 
This  county  forms  part  of  the  high  land  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  state.  Its  summit  generally  is  elevated  from  1,200  to  1^400 
feet,  but  the  singular  and  deep  basins  in  which  lie  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  lakes,  have  given  a  peculiar  formation  to  its  surface,  and  to 
the  course  and  character  of  its  streams.  The  Cayuga  lake  indent! 
it  on  the  N.  about  18  miles ;  the  Seneca  lake  extends  southerly  on 
its  western  border  12  miles.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  . 
declines  from  all  sides  towards  the  Cayuga  lake.  The  ascent  from 
the  shores  of  the  lake  is  gradual  and  smooth  to  the  eye,  yet  it  in 
rapid,  and  attains  within  2  miles  the  height  of  at  least  500  feet. 
This  gives  to  the  streams  a  precipitous  character.  The  towns  of 
Newfield,  Danby,  and  Caroline,  were  purchased  from  the  state  by 
Messrs.  Watkins  and  Flint.  The  towns  north  of  these,  excepting  a 
small  portion  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Dryden»  belong  to  the  mill- 


tery  tract  That  portion  was  in  the  cemon  to  Mafnachmetts.  Tiie 
county  is  chiefly  settled  by  New  England  emigrants*  The  New 
York  and  Erie  railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Tompkins  county 
is  divided  into  10  towns.     Pop.  38,113. 

Caroline,  taken  from  Spencer  in  1811 ;  W.  from  Albany  165^ 
centrally  distant  from  Ithaca  SE.  1 1  miles.  Caroline,  Speedville^ 
Mott's  Comers,  and  Slatersville,  are  small  post  villages,  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  largest     Pop.  2,459. 

Danbt,  taken  from  Spencer  in  1811;  from  Albany  172  miles. 
The  Ithaca  and  Owego  railroad  crosses  the  nortlieastem  border  of 
the  town.  Danby  is  a  small  village  6  miles  S.  of  Ithaca,  upon  the 
Owego  turnpike.     South  Danby  is  a  post-office.     Pop.  2,570. 

Dryden,  taken  from  Ulysses  in  1803;  from  Albany  153  miles. 
Dryden  is  a  neat  village  11  miles  NE.  of  Ithaca,  containing  about  50 
dwellings.  Etna,  Verna,  and  West  Dryden,  are  smaller  settlements. 
Pop.  5,433. 

Bitfield  was  taken  from  Ulysses  in  1821 ;  from  Albany  171,  cen- 
trally distant  6  miles  W.  of  Ithaca.  West  Enfield  and  Enfield  are 
the  names  of  the  post-offices.     Pop.  2,343. 

Geoton,  originally  named  Division,  was  organized  in  1817  ;  from 
Albany  W.  160,  from  Ithaca  centrally  distant  N£.  14  miles. 
McLeansville,  Groton,  Peruville,  Fall  Creek,  and  West  Groton  are 
small  post  villages.     Pop.  3,618. 

Hectoe  was  taken  from  Ovid  in  1802 ;  from  Ithaca  W.  16  miles. 
Burdette,  Mecklenburg,  Reynoldsville,  and  Searsburg,  are  small  post 
villages.  There  are  one  or  two  other  post-offices  and  small  settle- 
ments in  the  town.  Pop.  5,654.  The  Hector  Falls,  a  beautiful 
cascade  of  20  feet,  are  upon  a  stream  which  empties  into  the  Seneca 
lake,  near  the  village  of  Burdette. 

Ithaca  was  taken  from  Ulysses  in  1821.  Pop.  5,81 1.  Arotind  the 
head  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  which  extends  about  two  miles  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  are  several  thousand  acres  of  alluvial  flats.  From 
this  plain,  the  hills  rise  on  three  sides  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
to  the  height  of  500  feet,  exhibiting  uncommonly  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent scenery.  To  the  lover  of  nature,  few  places  afford  scenes 
of  more  interest  than  Ithaca.  There  are  several  splendid  cataracts 
withm  the  space  of  a  very  few  miles,  each  of  which  has  its  pecu- 
liar attractions,  among  which  are  the  Cascadilla,  Eagle,  Lucifer, 
Taghcanic,  and  those  on  Fall  creek,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  Ithaca.  These  last  are  the  most  visited,  and  derive  an 
additional  interest  from  the  tunnel,  a  subterraneous  work  of  art,  200 
feet  in  length,  from  10  to  12  wide,  and  13  feet  in  height,  which  con* 
ducts  the  water  from  a  point  a  few  rods  above  the  first  fall  to  a  mill 
site  at  the  bridge  below. 

The  village  of  Ithaca  was  founded  by  the  late  Simeon  De  Witt,  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  state.  It  is  beautifully  situated  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  the  Cayiu^  lake,  partially  upon  the  flats  and  partially 
upon  the  hill.  It  is  distant  168  miles  mrni  Albany,  40  SE.  fit)m 
Gittieva«  and  89  from  Ow^ga    The  Cayqga  inlet  it  navigable  to  the 
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lake  for  boats  of  50  tons.  Ithaca  is  well  located  for  trade.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Erie  canal  by  the  lake  and  Seneca  canal,  and  with 
the  Susquehannah  river  and  the  line  of  the  Erie  railroad,  by  the 
Owego  railroad.  The  village  contains  upwards  of  700  dwellings,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Dutch  Re- 
formed church,  the  Ithaca  Academy,  2  banks,  several  printing  offices, 
a  very  extensive  map-publishing  establishment,  a  variety  of  mills  and 
manufactories,  and  aoout  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Ithaca  and  Owego 
railroad,  the  second  chartered  in  the  state,  (1828,)  is  29}  miles  in 
length.  It  ascends  from  the  level  of  the  lake  by  two  inclined  planes ; 
the  firstt  l,733i  feet  long,  rises  1  foot  in  4.28,  or  405  feet ;  the  other, 
2,225  feet  long,  ascends  1  foot  in  21  feet  The  whole  elevation  above 
the  lake  overcome,  is  602  feet  within  8  miles ;  after  which  there  is  a 
descent  of  876  feet  to  Owego.  Stationary  steam-power  is  used  upon 
the  first,  and  horse-power  upon  the  second  plane  and  other  portions 
of  the  road. 

Tt^  Presbyterian  church  was  erected  in  1817;  the  society  which 
worsnips  in  this  house  is  the  oldest  in  the  village,  having  been  organ- 
ized in  1804  or  1805.  They  worshipped  in  a  common  school-house 
until  1816,  which  being  demolished  in  a  riot,  the  con^egation 
were  obliged  for  a  season  to  meet  in  an  old  bam.  Tneir  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mandeville,  who  officiated  till  1816. 
William  Wisner,  A.  E.  Campbell,  and  John  W.  McCullough,  have 
been  succeeding  ministers.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was 
erected  in  1819,  and  enlarged  in  1826.  The  Episcopal  church  was 
built  in  1824.  The  first  Baptist  society  was  constituted  in  Oct  1826 ; 
their  church  was  opened  for  worship  in  Jan.  1881.  The  Reformed 
Dutch  church  was  organized  in  1830 ;  their  meeting-house  was  com- 
pleted in  1683.  The  Ithaca  Journal,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
county,  was  established  by  Ebenezer  Mack,  in  1818. 

Lansing  was  taken  from  Genoa  of  Cayuga  county  in  1817.  Lud- 
lowville,  10  miles  N.  of  Ithaca,  has  about  60  dwellings.  Lansingville 
12,  North  Lansing  10,  and  South  Lansing  8  miles  from  Ithaca,  are 
small  villages.     Pop.  3,673. 

Newfield  was  originally  named  Spencer,  and  organized  in  1811 
as  part  of  Tioga  county.  Newfield,  7  miles  S  W.  of  Uhaca,  is  a  small 
post  village,  containing  2  churches  and  about  60  dwellings.  It  was 
founded  in  1820.     Pop.  3,572. 

Ulysses  was  organized  in  1801.  Trumansburg,  11  miles  NW. 
from  Ithaca,  has  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Presbyterian  church, 
and  about  100  dwellings.  Jacksonville,  Waterburg,  and  Halseyville, 
are  small  settlements.  On  Halsey  creek,  about  10  miles  from  Ithaca, 
are  the  Taghcanic  Falls,  shown  in  the  following  engraving.  This 
cataract  is  about  200  feet  in  height,  aadLthe  rocks  tower  100  feet 
above  the  top.  Viewed  fiDm  above  orbeneath,  the  scene  is  one  of 
sublimity.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  best  To  witness  this,  the 
visiter  is  obliged  to  to  down  the  stream  about  a  mile,  and  return  by 
the  valley,  which  is  oounded  by  a  rocky  gorge,  with  perpendiddpu* 
rocks  rising  in  some  places  400  or  500  teet  above  the  Led  of  mi 
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Tagheanic  or  Ooodwin's  FaUa,  Ulysses. 

creek,  when  the  scene  bursts  suddenly  upon  him  in  all  its  wildnesi 
uid  majesty. 

The  following  account  of  an  adventure  with  a  bear,  at  this  place, 
communicated  by  Mr.  George  Weybum,  a  resident  in  this  vicinity, 
shows  that  not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  was  a  spot 
"  Where  beuu  with  mui  divided  empire  dumed.' 

On«  Sundty  evening  in  October,  about  47  yeHtti  nnce,  ■■  mf  father,  Mr.  SbiiiufI  Wer- 
bQm,  waa  returning  froai  feeding  bm  bone  on  the  Qorth  aide  c^  the  creeli,  near  wbcra  ia 
diatillery  notv  alanda,  his  dog  alarud  up  a  bear  and  her  two  cube.  The;  foltowed  tiinr 
Cdurse  up  the  hill  on  ihe  souih  lide  of  ihe  creek  nnlil  near  the  aummit,  a  few  rodt  above 
the  mill.siie  fait,  where  the  cnbe  took  to  a  Ires.  Mf  father  nn  10  ihe  houaa,  and,  havinf 
obtained  hie  gun,  pursued.  Being  directed  by  the  barking  of  the  dog.  he  paaaed  about  90 
rod*  beyond  the  tree  in  wbicb  the  cubt  were,  tad  there  be  found  the  bear  vrith  bei  back 
■gainet  a  tree  atanding  on  ihe  brink  of  tiie  gulf,  defending  henelf  Irani  the  attacks  of  the 
dog.  He  fired,  and,  aa  il  afierward  proved,  broke  one  of  her  fore  legs.  The  inimal  la. 
treated  into  the  gulf,  and  waa  seen  no  mors  that  night.  In  ihe  mean  dme  my  moihei, 
brother,  and  myself,  who  had  followed  in  the  puiiuil,  came  to  the  tree  into  wbich  the  cnta 
had  retreated,  who,  being  frightened  at  ihe  report  of  the  gun  and  ihe  eound  of  oni  voicM, 
began  to  cry  mam .'  mam .'  in  the  moat  afreeiing  [ones,  atrongly  reeembling  the  humu 
voice.  My  mother  having  called  my  father,  he  (hot  the  cube  and  returned  home.  The  next 
morning,  my  father  thinking  thai  he  had  either  killed  or  severely  wounded  the  uiimal,  tor  th* 
want  of  a  better  weapon,  (having  expended  hia  only  charge  of  gunpowder  (he  trening  pre- 
vious,! look  a  pitchfork  and  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  aecompanied  by  myaelf  a>d 
brolher.  I  waa  armed  with  a  amall  are  ;  but  laj  brolher,  not  being  equipped  for  war,  WM 
allowed  to  accompany  ua  Aort-hsnded.  Thin  accoutred  and  foUewed  by  oar  dog,  we  p» 
ceeded  to  wilbin  aboui  40  rods  of  (ha  gnai  fail,  when  my  father,  apprixed  of  the  oeaniev 
of  the  enemy  by  the  barking  of  the  dog,  ran  and  tefl  u«  in  the  mr.  We  soon  came  in 
eight  of  the  bear  and  dog,  who  were  paaaing  from  ihe  left  wall  of  the  precipice  acroee  the 
baain  to  the  right,  and  ucended  up  almoal  fo  ihe  perpendicular  rock,  a  diat*nce  of  80  or 
100  feet.  My  father,  climbing  up  lower  down,  waa  enabled  to  intercept  her  paiaage  in 
MdMquence  of  her  broken  limb.  Here  the  aclion  again  eommenced  by  hti  givirw  hat 
thretthiuatawiih  Ihe  fork.    Tb*  fim  and  Mcond  w«r«  Matth*  bean,  the  tbiid  airadtbw 
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tboulder-blade,  wkea  tke  tamed  upon  him  and  he  met  her  with  a  thrtist  in  her  face,  putting 
out  one  of  her  eyee  with  one  prong  and  tearing  her  tongue  with  the  other.  She  then  rushed 
towarda  him,  his  feet  gave  away,  and  aa  he  fell  ahe  caught  him  by  the  clothes,  near  his 
breast.  At  this  juncture,  he  seiied  her  and  threw  her  below  him.  This  he  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  their  descent  towards  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  during  which  she  bit  him 
in  both  his  legs  and  in  his  aima.  At  the  bottom,  in  the  creek,  lay  a  stone  whose  front 
was  not  unlike  the  front  of  a  common  cooking  store,  the  water  reaching  to  the  top.  Near 
thia,  4  or  5  feet  distant,  stood  a  rock  on  the  bank.  Into  this  snug  notch  it  was  his  good 
luck  to  throw  his  antagonist,  with  her  feet  and  claws  towarda  the  rock  in  the  stream.  In 
this  situation  he  succeeded  in  holding  her  with  his  back  to  hers,  and  braced  between  the 
rocks.  With  his  left  hand  he  held  her  by  the  back,  and  with  his  right  clenched  her  by  the 
neck  until  I  came  up.  I  struck  her  with  all  my  might  on  the  back  with  the  axe.  At  this 
my  father  sprang  from  her  and  seized  his  fork.  The  bear  turned  towards  us  with  a  ahake 
and  a  snort — I  gave  her  a  severe  blow.  She  fell,  but  recovering  heraelf,  endeavored  to 
retreat.  We  renewed  the  conflict,  and  ere^long  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  animal  proclaimed 
ns  masters  of  the  field.  The  victory  waa  clearly  bought,  the  blood  was  running  in  streams 
from  my  father's  hands,  and  from  his  limbs  into  his  shoes.  On  examination,  he  found  that 
she  had  bitten  him  in  each  limb,  inflicting  four  ugly  wounds  at  each  bite,  besides  a  slit  in 
his  wrist,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  one  of  her  clawa." 


ULSTER  COUNTY. 

Ulster,  an  original  county,  was  organized  in  1683.  It  is  from 
New  York  centrally  distant  N.  110,  and  from  Albany  S.  60  miles. 
Greatest  length  E.  and  W.  50»  breadth  N.  and  S.  40  miles.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  The  Shawangunk  mountain  en- 
ters the  county  from  Orange,  and  running  NE.  nearly  30  miles,  sinks 
into  low  and  irregular  hills  in  Hurley;  but  its  continuity  is  preserved 
to  Kingston  near  the  Hudson.  Northward  of  that  village  it  again 
rises,  until  it  is  identified  with  the  Catskill  mountains.  Between  the 
Blue  and  Shawangunk  mountains  is  a  broad  valley  through  which 
winds  the  Rondout  river,  a  stream  whose  name  is  a  corruption  of 
the  word  Redoubt,  so  named  afler  a  fortification  built  upon  the  stream 
by  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  Wallkill  runs  a  northeast  course 
south  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  receiving  the  Shawangunk  creek, 
and  uniting  with  the  Rondout,  8  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  three 
streams  above  noticed  are  the  great  drains  of  the  county,  and  afford 
very  advantageous  mill  power,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  tide,  much 
of  which  is  yet  unemployed.  In  the  west  the  Nevisink  river  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Delaware  have  their  sources.  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal  enters  the  county  at  its  southwest  border,  and  passing 
through  the  towns  of  Wawarsing,  Rochester,  Marbletown,  and  Hur- 
ley, unites  in  the  town  of  Kingston  with  the  Rondout,  2i  miles  from 
the  Hudson.  The  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
for  which  purpose  few  counties  are  better  adapted.  The  county  was 
settled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  1616.  Tradition  says  that  at  a  very 
early  period  there  were  settlers  upon  the  Minisink  on  the  Dela* 
waie*  who  tramportad  tome  valuable  minerab  by  the  rcmd  along  die 
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Rraidout  to  the  North  river.  This  county  appears  to  have  luffered 
more  Irioin  Indian  hostilities  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country 
while  under  the  Dutch.  The  county  is  divided  into  14  towns.  Pop. 
45.724. 

Esopus,  formerly  called  Kline  or  Little  Esopus,  taken  from  Kings- 
ton in  1610 ;  from  Albany  69,  from  Kingston  S.  6  miles.  Elmores 
Comers  is  a  small  post  village,  half  a  mile  West  of  the  Hudson. 
Pop.  1.927. 

Hltrlby,  organized  in  17S8 ;  from  Albany  64  miles.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  descendants  from  the  early  Dutch  settlers  and  New 
England  emigrants,  and  their  progeny.  Pop.  3,201.  Hurley,  on  the 
right  bank  oithc  Esopus,  3  miles  SW.  from  Kingston,  and  Rosendalc, 
S  miles  SW.,  are  small  villages.  At  the  latter  place  a  large  quantity 
of  lime  is  manufactured,  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  durabilitv, 
Pop.  2,201. 


Eattem  view  of  Kingiton. 

KiNcaroN  was  organized  in  1788.  It  has  a  rolling  surface,  and 
generally  a  good  soil,.  Pop.  5,824.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch 
settlements  in  the  state,  having  commenced  In  1618,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  third  place  settled  in  New  York.  In  1662,  it  had  a  settled  min- 
ister, and  the  county  records  commence  about  that  period.  Kingston 
village,  formerly  called  Eiopus,  was  incorporated  in  1805.  The 
above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  as  viewed  Arom 
the  residence  of  J.  H.  Rutzer,  Esq.,  which  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
fflninence  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Rondout  road.  The  Catskill  moun- 
tains are  seen  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  village  is  regularly  laid 
out  on  ten  streets,  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  fertile  pine  flats  el- 
evated about  40  feet  above  the  Esopus  creek.  These  flats  commence 
at  Kingston  and  extend  to  Saugerties,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and 
are  from  2  to  2k  miles  in  width.  The  village  contains  the  ccfunty 
buildioga,  I  Dutch  Relbrmad,  I  Epifloopal,  1  AletboditL  and  1  Btp- 
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tist  church,  an  academy,  2  banks,  3  newspaper  establishments,  a  large 
iron  foundry,  and  about  275  dwellings,  many  of  which  are  built  of 
blue  limestone.  It  is  58  miles  from  Albany,  03  from  New  York,  and 
about  3  from  the  landing  on  Hudson  river.  The  village  of  Rondout, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  was  founded  in  1828  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  being  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  coal. 
It  contains  a  church  and  about  75  dwellings.  Eddysville,  a  small 
village  partly  in  Esopus  and  partly  in  Kingston,  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Rondout  creek,  4  miles  above  its  mouth,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal. 

**  In  the  year  1663,  the  Indiana  near  Esopus,  (now  Kingston,)  who  had  for  some  time 
evinced  discontent  with  their  Dutch  neighbors,  seem  to  have  united  in  a  plan  for  eztermi. 
nating  the  whites.  In  the  month  of  June,  while  they  amused  the  people  with  a  negotia. 
tion  for  better  neighborhood,  they  seized  the  opportunity,  while  the  men  of  the  village  were 
at  their  agricultural  employment  abroad,  to  enter,  as  *tiB  said,  under  pretence  of  trade,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  killed  or  carried  off  captive  sixty.6ve  perrons.  The  Netherlanden, 
who  from  anterior  hostilities  had  been  induced  to  erect  a  fort,  rallied  and  seized  their  arms ; 
bnt  thdiiatives,  as  if  intending  further  aggression,  likewise  erected  a  palisaded  fortificatioii, 
and  were  probably  increasing  in  force,  when  Martin  Crygier  arriving  from  New  Amsterdam 
with  troops  sent  by  Governor  Smyvesant,  the  red  men  fled  to  the  mountains. 

**  During  part  of  this  summer  the  director-general  repaired  to  Esopus,  and  by  sending  out 
ptrties,  not  only  kept  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  in  check,  but  made  inroads  among 
the  hill  frstnesees,  destroyed  the  Indian  villages  and  forts,  laid  waste  and  burnt  their  Selds 
and  msga^es  of  maize,  killed  many  of  their  warriors,^  released  the  Dutch  captives  to  the 
number  of  twenty.two,  and  captured  eleven  of  the  enemy.  These  vigorous  operations 
were  followed  by  a  truce  in  December,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  the  May  following.** 

The  village  of  Kingston  was  one  of  the  largest  places  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York  previous  to  the  revolution.  It  was  laid  in  ashes 
by  the  British  under  General  Vaughan  in  October,  1777,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  public  stores  were  destroyed.     It  is  stated  that  at  that 

E^riod  the  village  was  nearly  as  large  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
very  house,  excepting  one  in  which  Mrs.  Hammersly  resided,  was 
destroyed.  This  lady  being  acquainted  with  some  of  the  British 
officers,  it  was  spared  on  her  account  The  following  account  of  the 
burning  of  this  place  is  from  the  Connecticut  Journal  of  Oct  27  : — 

**  In  our  last  we  observed  that  the  British  proceeded  up  the  river  past  this  place.  As  they 
went  along,  they  burnt  a  few  mills,  houses,  and  boats.  On  Friday  they  reached  Esopus, 
and  there  landed  a  number  of  men,  who  marched  up  to  the  defenceless  town  o(  Kingston, 
about  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  immediately  set  it  on  fire ;  the  conflagration  was  gen* 
enl  in  a  few  minutea,  and  in  a  short  time  that  pleasant  and  wealthy  town  was  reduced  to 
•abea ;  only  one  house  escaping  the  flames.  Thus  by  the  wantonness  of  power,  the  third 
town  in  this  state  for  size,  elegance,  and  wealth  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbiah ;  and  the 
onoe  happy  inhabitants,  (who  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  deseent,)  obliged  to  solicit  for  shelter 
among  strangers,  and  those  who  possessed  lately  elegant  and  convenient  dwellings,  obliged 
to  take  up  with  such  huts  as  they  find  can  defend  them  from  the  cold  blasts  of  approaching 
winter.  We  learn  that  the  inhabitants  saved  the  best  part  of  their  movable  property,  but 
•ome  loat  the  best  part  of  their  temporal  all.  Tis  said  the  enemy  took  little  time  to  plun. 
der,  hting  told  that  General  Clinton  was  at  hand  with  1,500  men,  but  unluckily  not  so  near 
M  to  save  the  town.  They  burnt  several  vessels  and  houses  at  the  landing,  then  scamper, 
•d  off  precipitately  to  their  vessels.  Next  day  they  burnt  several  houses  at  Rhsmebeck 
Flatta,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Livingston's  manor,  where  they  bamt  a  few  mors ;  our 
troopa  are  now  up  with  them.    It  is  hoped  they  will  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  these  depieda. 


The  following  is  an  eastern  view  of  the  house  of  James  W.  Baldwin* 
Etq.»  recently  ttaiiding  on  the  comer  of  Maiden-lane  and  Fair-streett 
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in  the  village  of  Kingston.  It  is  built  of  blue  fitnestone,  which  was  pnv 
cured  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  in  a  chamber  in  this  building  that  the 
convention  met  sod  formed  the  firet  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  was  adopted  April  20th,  1777.  "It  embraced  the  out- 
lines of  a  state  government ;  defiDed  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  judicial,  and  military  departments  ;  prescribed 
the  mode  of  elections,  and  secured  to  the  citizens  their  natural  and 
unalienable  rights.  From  the  adoption  of  this  instrument  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  state  of  New  York  has  been  under  the  empire  of  laws 
either  framed  or  adopted  by  representatives  elected  by  the  spontane- 
ous suffrages  of  her  citizens." 

During  the  revolutionary  war  a  number  of  royalists  were  executed 
in  this  town  for  treason.  Judge  Hasbrouck  of  Kingston,  who  was 
Bt  that  time  a  lad,  says  that  two  of  them  were  executed  on  the  first 
hill  from  the  landing.  It  appears  that  these  unfortunate  men  expect 
ed  to  be  reprieved  ;  when  they  drew  near  the  gallows,  and  saw  the 
preparation  for  their  execution,  they  became  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  their  awful  situation,  and  exclaimed,  **  O  keer !  vergeeve* 
oiae  tonde,"  (0  Lord  1  forgive  our  sins.)  The  father  of  Judge  Has- 
brouck, one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  place,  although  a  firm  friend 
to  the  American  cause,  was  opposed  to  the  execution,  and  suflered 
much  anguish  of  mind  on  account  of  these  harsh  and  bloody  meas- 
ures. These  men,  although  tones,  were  persons  of  respectability,  who 
had  families.  Between  20  and  30  royalists  who  were  taken  up,  en- 
listed in  the  American  army,  and  thus  saved  their  lives. 

Mabblbtown,  organized  in  1768  ;  from  Albany  S.  66  miles.  Mar- 
ble of  a  superior  quality  abounds.  Marbletown  7  miles  SW.  of 
Kingston,  Stony  Ridge  10  SW.,  and  High  Falls  on  the  Rondout 
IS  miles  from  Kingston,  are  small  settlements.  Yaughcripple  Bush, 
12  miles  from  Kingston,  is  a  hamlet.     Pop.  3,812. 

Marlborough,  organized  in  1788;  from  Albany  75  miles.  The 
inhabitants  are  more  generally  of  Eodish  oriran  than  any  othev  town 
in  the  coun^.    Marlborough,  30  mues  S.  <»  Kingston,  and  Milton 
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22  miles,  are  both  on  the  Hudson,  and  have  each  about  80  dwellings. 
Latintown  is  a  small  village  centrally  situated.     Pop.  2,534. 

New  Paltz  was  organized  in  1788 ;  from  Albany  S.  70  miles. 
The  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  primitive  Dutch  settlers.  Pop. 
5,412.  New  Paltz,  on  the  Wallkill,  16  miles  SW.  from  Kingston,  has 
about  30  dwellings,  principally  of  stone,  in  the  ancient  Dutch  8tyle» 
and  an  incorporated  academy.  New  Paltz  Landing,  on  the  Hudson 
opposite  Pou^hkeepsie,  20  miles  S.  of  Kingston,  is  a  small  settlement. 
Dashville  and  Springtown  are  small  villages  on  the  Wallkill. 

Olive,  taken  irom  Marbletown,  Hurley,  and  Shandanken  in  1823; 
from  Albany  S.  64  miles.  "  The  City"  and  Caseville,  14  miles  W. 
of  Kingston,  are  small  settlements.     Pop.  2,023. 

Plattekill,  taken  from  'Marlborough  in  1800 ;  from  Albany  76 
miles.  Pleasantville,  26  miles  S.  from  Kingston,  and  Modena,  are 
small  settlements.     Pop..  2,123. 

Rochester,  organized  in  1788;  from  Albany  75,  from  Kingston 
SW.  centrally  distant  17  miles.  This  town  was  originally  named 
Mombackus,  meaning  Indian  face.  Accord  and  Kyserike  are  post^ 
offices.     Pop.  2,674.     Rochester  is  a  small  settlement. 

Sauoerties,  taken  from  Kingston  in  1811.  Pop.  6,110.  Maiden, 
on  the  Hudson,  13  miles  N.  of  Kingston,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
business,  and  has  an  academy  and  aoout  40  dwellings.  Glasgo,  oA 
the  river,  9  miles  N.  from  Kingston,  is  a  small  settlement. 

Ulsterville,  (late  Saugerties,)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Esopim 
creek  with  the  Hudson,  100  miles  N.  of  New  York,  44  S.  from  Al* 
bany,  and  10  from  Kingston.  **  This  place,  now  one  of  the  most 
thriftv  on  the  river,  was  undistinguished  until  the  year  1826,  when 
Mr.  Henry  Barclay,  of  New  York,  duly  appreciating  the  value  of  the 
water-power,  became  the  purchaser  of  it  and  several  farms  in  the 
vicinity.  By  a  strong  dam  and  a  raceway,  cut  65  feet  perpendicularly 
through  the  rock,  there  has  been  obtained  the  use  of  the  water  under 
a  fall  of  47  feet,  which  may  be  applied  twice  in  its  descent  The  en* 
terprising  proprietor  established  a  large  paper  mill,  extensive  iron 
works,  and  erected  a  building  for  calico  printing,  since  converted  into 
a  paint  manufactory.  The  business  of  the  country  now  centres  here ; 
and  the  trade  employs  30  or  40  sloops  and  schooners,  of  from  80  to 
150  tons  burden.  In  1825,  there  was  not  a  single  church  here :  there 
are  now  five  neat  edifices  for  public  worship."  Five  miles  above 
Ulster  village,  upon  the  creek  at  Whittaker's  Falls,  there  is  a  very 
flourishing  manufacturing  village. 

Shandaken,  a  name  signifying  in  Indian,  **  rapid  waters,**  and  as  the 
old  settlers  report,  the  name  of  an  Indian  who  anciently  resided  there. 
This  town  is  in  the  N W.  extremity  of  the  county,  and  was  taken  from 
Woodstock  in  1804;  from  Kingston  NW.  30  miles.  Pop.  1,464. 
Shandaken,  Shandaken  Comers,  and  Pine  Hill,  are  the  postK>ffices. 

Shawangunk.  Shawan^  in  the  language  of  the  Mohegan  Indian% 
means  white  salt,  and  Gunk,  rocks  or  piles  of  rocks.  The  term 
Shawangunk,  is  said  to  have  been  applied  by  them  to  a  precipice  of 
white  rcdLs  of  the  miU-stcme  kind,  near  the  top  of  these  OMHiiilaiH^ 
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and  facing  the  east  This  town  was  organized  in  1788 ;  distant 
from  Albany  S.  91t  from  Kingston  SW.  28  miles.  In  this  and  the 
adjoining  towns  the  skeletons  of  9  mammoths  have  been  dug  up ;  one 
of  which  has  been  sent  entire  to  Europe,  and  the  other  exhioited  in  a 
museum  at  Philadelphia.  The  one  at  Philadelphia  must  have  been  4 
or  5  times  as  large  as  an  elephant.  Shawai^unk,  New  Henly,  Bniyns- 
wick,  and  Ulsterville,  are  names  of  post-oinces.     Pop.  3,885. 

Wawarsing  was  taken  from  Rochester  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  SW. 
80  miles.  Waa-wa-sing,  in  the  Indian  language,  means  blackbird's 
nest  At  the  Hong  Falls  upon  the  river,  there  is  a  descent  of  64 
feet  nearly  perpendicular,  and  one  mile  below  them,  near  the  village 
of  Napanock,  is  another  cascade,  and,  including  the  rapids,  a  fall  of 
200  feet  Iron  ore  and  plumbago  of  geod  quality  are  found  here. 
Wawarsing,  24  miles  SW.  from  Kington,  and  Port  Hixon,  on  the 
canal,  are  small  settlements.  Ellenville,  Napanock,  and  Port  Benja- 
min, all  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal,  are  small  villages. 
Pop.  4,044. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  ancient  newspapers : 

IVm  the  ConmeUeui  Jnamal^  &pl.  2, 177& 

**  PoooHKESPsiE,  Aug.  17. — We  have  alto  certain  accounts  that  Andrieson  and  Oateriioiit, 
who  were  taken  by  the  Indiana  and  tones  at  Leghewegh,  in  Ulster  county,  some  time  ago, 
made  their  escape  from  them  when  within  one  day's  march  of  Niagara,  and  are  recumed 
home.  They  were  committed  to  the  chaige  of  three  Indians,  one  a  captain,  and  two  sqnawB, 
who  treated  them  with  great  aeverity,  threatened  to  kill  Osterhout,  who  from  fatigue  and 
hunger  could  not  travel  as  fast  as  they  would  have  him.  At  night,  the  Indians  thinking 
themselves  secure  from  their  great  distance  back  into  the  country,  went  to  aieep ;  when 
Andrieson  proposed  to  Osterhout  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  putung  them  to  death ;  which 
(Osterhout  declining,)  he  executed  himself  by  very  expeditiously  tomahawking  the  three 
Indians  before  they  were  so  far  recovered  from  their  sleep  as  to  make  any  effectual  resist. 
ance.  The  squaws  waking  with  the  noise,  took  to  their  heels  and  escaped.  Whereupon 
Andrieson  and  Osterhout,  possessing  themselves  of  the  Indians'  provisions,  consisting  of  3 
or  4  ducks  and  2  quarts  of  samp,  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Indians'  plunder,  coo* 
nsting  of  some  6ne  linen  shirts,  a  laced  beaver  hat,  with  other  articles  of  clothing,  and 
some  silver,  with  each  of  them  a  gun,  set  out  for  home,  where  they  arrived  after  17  dayiT 
march,  much  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  but  in  high  spirits." 

i^Vtwt  the  Coimeetieut  Jowmal  of  May  19,  1779. 

**  We  have  advice  from  Warwasink  in  Ulster  county,  that  on  Tuesday  last,  the  4th  inst., 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to  be  mostly  tory  inhabitants,  burnt  four  dwelUng-houses 
and  five  bams  in  that  neighborhood  at  the  Fantine  Kill,  and  killed  aix  people,  besides  three 
or  four  more  who  are  supposed  to  be  burnt  in  their  houses.  Advice  of  the  mischief  being 
brought  to  Col.  Cortlandt,  stationed  there  with  his  regiment,  he  immediately  marched  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  twice  got  sight  of  on  a  mountain,  exchanged  some  shots 
with  them,  though  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  endeavored  to  surround  them,  but  in  vain; 
they  all  made  their  escape.  In  their  flight  they  left  a  young  woman  whom  they  had  taken, 
from  whom  we  receiveid  the  account,  that  their  number  was  3  Indians,  and  27  whits 
savages." 

JFVom  the  Conneeticut  Journal^  Oct.  11, 1781. 

**  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  S3d  ult.,  a  party  of  Indians  and  tones,  consisting  of  about 
400,  entered  the  beautiful  settlement  of  Warwareing,  situated  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Minisink  to  Esopus,  about  S5  miles  from  the  former ;  at  their  first  coming  to  the  place, 
they  were  hailed  by  a  sentinel  who  was  at  the  gate  of  a  piquet  fort  where  was  a  sergeant's 
guard  kept,  (which  were  the  only  soldiers  in  that  quarter ;)  they  not  making  any  answer, 
induced  the  sentinel  to  fire  and  run  within  the  fort,  which  alarmed  the  garrison.  The 
enemy  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  the  fort  for  some  time,  but  without  effect,  and  at  last 
niiiod  in  oooniaoi^  with  the  lost  of  thrae  lulled  aiKi  two  wotti^^    Thmf  thmt  ^ncmoM 
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to  bamnf  and  plundering  the  place.  The  infaabitenfii  being  altfined  bf  the  firing  at  the 
ibrt,  all  made  their  eecape,  except  one  John  KetUe,  whom  they  killed.  The  laaa  of  theat 
poor  people  ie  very  great ;  the  fate  of  an  hour  reduced  them  from  a  state  of  ease  and  affln. 
ence  to  went  and  beggary.  Thirteen  elegant  dweiling-houaes,  with  ail  the  out.buildii^ 
and  furniture,  14  spacioue  bama  filled  with  wheat,  beeidea  barracks,  stables,  stacks  of  hay 
and  grain,  were  all  consumed.  Between  60  and  70  horses,  mostly  very  fijie,  a  great  num. 
ber  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  were  driven  off.  Col.  Pauling,  getting  intelligence  of  tbt 
above,  immediately  collected  about  200  New  York  levies  and  militia,  and  pursued  them 
about  40  miles ;  but  was  not  able  to  overtake  them.*  It  appeared  that  they  fled  in  conf^ 
sioo,  as  they  left  a  considerable  quantity  of  plunder  behind  them  in  many  places.  By  a 
white  man  who  has  been  with  them  3  years,  and  made  his  escape  while  Warwarsing  was 
in  flames,  we  learn  that  this  party  was  from  Niagara,  and  that  they  were  4  weeks  and  S 
days  on  their  way ;  that  they  were  exceedingly  distreaeed  for  want  of  provisions,  insomuch 
that  they  eat  up  their  pack.horsee  and  dogs.  He  adds  that  the  garrison  of  Niagara  was  im 
a  melancholy  situation  for  the  want  of  provisiona  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  tha 
tones  there  moet  bitteriy  execrate  the  day  they  were  deluded  by  the  tyrant's  emisBariea  to 
take  up  amis  against  their  native  country.** 

Woodstock,  organized  in  1788 ;  from  Albany  SW.  50,  from  King- 
ston NW.  centrally  distant  12  miles.  Bristol  and  Woodstock  are 
small  villages.     Pop.  1,692. 
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Wareen  county,  taken  from  the  NW.  part  of  Washington  county 
in  1813.  It  is  principally  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Georjgey 
centrally  distant  from  New  York  240,  and  from  Albany  75  milef. 
Greatest  length  N.  and  S.  44,  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.  40  miles. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  district  on  the  SEL,  the  whole  county 
is  mountainous.  The  mountains,  which  are  of  primitive  formatioDy 
are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  trees,  ana  contain  it  is  said 
abundance  of  iron  ore  of  good  quality,  but  have  very  small  portions 
of  arable  soil.  The  valleys,  which  are  narrow,  contain  some  fertile 
alluvion,  on  secondary  limestone.  The  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  getting  lumber,  which  is  sent  to  market  by  the  rivers, 
lake,  and  Champlain  canal.     This  county  embraces  about  one  half 

*  Col.  Pauling  arrived  at  the  outakirts  in  time  to*  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  enemy^  rear, 
and  to  relieie  some  of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  ImmI 
conducted  themselvee  with  distinguished  bravery.  His  house  was  constructed  of  unhewn 
logs,  in  the  woods,  and  in  advance  of  aD  otban.  On  the  appeaiance  of  the  foe,  he  fled  to 
his  castle  with  his  wife,  and  securing  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  gave  battle  to  a  party 
of  the  Indians  who  laid  aiege  to  his  fortress.  Being  well  armed,  he  defended  himself  with 
so  much  spirit,  that  they  recoiled  with  loas.  Finding,  after  several  attempts,  that  they 
could  not  force  an  entrance,  the  Indians  collected  a  hrap  of  combustiblea,  and  set  &n  to 
the  premises.  Retiring  a  abort  distance  to  aee  the  reeiA,  the  man  watched  hie  opportunity, 
and  rushing  out  with  a  couple  of  buckets,  he  procured  water,  whieh  was  close  at  hand,  and 
eitinguished  the  fire.  The  Indians,  of  ooniie,  imn  down  upon  him ;  hot  not  being  quick 
enough  of  foot  to  prevent  his  gaining  the  ^oor,  huried  their  tomahawks  at  his  head--happ0y 
without  effect.  He  entered  hn  casde,  mide  feet  his  aaUy-port,  and  rr  rommenred  hie  deL 
fence.  Just  at  this  moment  Col  Panliog  wMi  hia  troopa  appearad  in  eighty  whswupoo  iIm 
Indiaae  raawd  tfat  mmit  mi  dapsifiil     Tdft  ^  ~ 
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of  the  Horicon  or  Lake  Geoi^,  the  greater  part  of  Schromi  lake,  the 
whole  of  Brant  lake,,  and  many  smaller  ones.  The  Horicon  ia  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  33  miles  long,  and  about  S  wide,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  northward  into  Lake  Champlaio  at  Ticondcrogi. 
Its  waters  are  very  deep  and  c1i;ar,  and  abound  with  the  finest  fish. 
The  mountain  scenery  of  this  lake  is  excelled  in  its  romantic  beautiet 
by  none  in  the  world.  Schroon  and  Brant  lakes  are  beautiful  sheets 
of  water,  and  abound  with  fish  similar  to  Lake  George.  The  county 
is  divided  into  10  towns.     Pop.  13,470. 

Atmol,  originallv  called  Thurman ;  distant  from  Albany  70,  and 
from  Caldwell  WPiW.  18  miles.     Pop.  1,210. 

Bolton,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  George,  from  Caldwell  N, 
9  miles.     Pop.  1,153. 

Cauiwell,  the  shire  town  of  Warren  county,  was  organized  in 
1810,  and  named  in  honor  of  James  Caldwell,  Csq.,  a  principal  pro- 


View  of  Caldwell,  on  Lake  George. 

prietor  and  benefactor.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  and  embrace* 
the  south  end  of  Lake  George.  Fop.  635.  Caldwell  village  lies  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George,  63  miles  from  Albany,  0  from  Glenn's  Falls, 
and  27  from  Saratoga  springs.  The  village  consists  of  about  50 
dwellings.  • 

The  ■renpn'  in  >hii  vicinicjr  ii  of  i  wild  uid  picnireiqiie  chumclfr,  nmilar  to  ibi  Higb. 
lands  orScDtlancl.  Westward,  rt*Aa  i  nrige  of  monniBini,  ihe  higheal  of  which  is  Prmpccl 
or  Rstdonake  Hill,  whith  ia  an  elevalion  of  about  1,500  feet.  ReuiBina  of  font  William 
Henry  and  Georga,  are  aiill  la  be  leen  al  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  iborl  distanca  eaai  of  tbi 

This  village  and  the  lake  haa  beSiRie  quite  a  fastiionabla  place  of  reson  dating  the  wann 
aeaaon  of  the  rear.  Bendei  the  attraclioni  of  the  natural  aceneiy,  it  ia  rendered  inierealiiig 
bom  having  b«en  (he  theatre  of  important  militat7  oparaliDna.  The  celebrated  "  Baiile  of 
I.alie  Geoise,"  on  Sept.  Sth,  17SS,  was  fought  in  the  TiciniiT  of  Btaody  PsnJ,  ao  called 
from  iha  fact  that  eorpaea  of  the  alain  were  thrown  into  ii.    The  binte  waa  between  ifat 


aiM  under  Baran  Dietkaii,  a  IVenoh-Bobleman.  The  banm  embarked  at  Fort  FMeriek,  at 
Crown  Point,  with  3,000  men  in  batteaux,  and  landed  at  Skeensboro,  now  Whitehall.  Har. 
ing  undentood  that  Johnson  lay  caidealy  eneamped  at  the  head  of  Lake  Greorge,  he  da» 
termined  to  attack  him. 

The  following  account  of  the  conflict  that  ensued,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Dwighty  who  received  much  of  his  information  from  eye-witnesses 
of  the  action. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  Sept  7,  at  13  o'clock,  information  was  brought,  that  the  enemy 
4had  advanced  4  milee  on  the  road  from  Fort  Edward  to  Lake  George ;  or  half  way  between 
the  village  of  Sandy.Hili  and  Glenn's  falls.  A  council  of  war  was  held  early  in  the  morning', 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  party  to  meet  them.  The  number  of  men,  determined 
upon  at  first,  was  mentioned  by  the  general  to  Hendrick ;  and  his  opinion  was  asked.  Ha 
replied,  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few.  If  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  too  many.** 
The  number  was  accordingly  increased.  Gen.  Johnson  also  proposed  to  divide  them  into 
3  parties.  Hendrick  took  3  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  him,  "  Put  theae 
together,  and  you  can't  break  them.  Take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  will  break  them 
easily."  The  bint  succeeded,  and  Hendrick's  sticks  saved  the  party,  and  probably  the 
whole  army,  from  destruction. 

The  party  detached  consisted  of  1,900,  and  were  commanded  by  Col.  Ephraim  WilUama, 
a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  greatly  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  and  greatly  respected  by  the 
country  at  large.  Lieut  CoL  Whiting,  of  Now  Haven,  was  second  in  command,  and 
brought  up  the  rear.  Col.  Williams  met  the  enemy  at  Rocky  brook,  4  miles  from  Lak« 
George.  Dieskau  had  been  informed  of  his  approach  by  his  scouts,  and  arranged  his  maA 
in  the  best  possible  order  to  receive  them,  extending  his  line  on  both  sides  of  the  road  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moen.  Johnson  did  not  begin  to  raise  his  breastwork  until  after  Williama 
had  marched ;  nor,  as  a  manuscript  account  of  this  transaction,  now  before  me,  declarsi, 
until  after  the  reneounter  between  Williams  and  the  enemy  had  begun. 

WiUiams  marched  his  men  directly  into  the  hollow  of  the  half-moon.  Thia  will  be  ex. 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  the  whole  country  was  a  deep  forest  When  the  enemy  saw  them 
eompletely  within  his  power,  he  opened  a  fire  of  nfusketry  on  the  front  and  on  both  flanka 
of  the  English  at  the  same  moment  The  English  fell  in  heaps ;  and  at  the  head  of  them 
their  gallant  commander.  Hendrick,  also,  was  mortally  wounded,  fighting  with  invincible 
courage  in  the  front  of  his  people.  He  was  shot  in  the  back :  a  fact  which  filled  him  with 
diedain  and  anguish  ;  as  he  thought,  that  he  should  be  believed  to  have  fled  from  the  enemy. 
The  troth  was,  the  horns  of  the  half.moon  were  so  far  advanced,  that  they  in  a  great  meas- 
ure  enclosed  the  van  of  the  English,  and  fired  upon  them  from  the  rear.  From  this  fira 
Hendrick  received  the  wound  which  terminated  his  life. 

Upon  the  death  of  Col.  Williams,  Lieut  Col.  Whiting  saeceeded  to  the  command  of  the 
detachment  He  was  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  had  gained  much  applause  at  the  ra. 
dttction  of  Louisburgh ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  gallant  conduct  at  that  siege,  had  been 
made  a  captain  in  the  regular  British  service.  Whiting,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  men, 
immediately  ordered  a  retreat ;  and  conducted  it  so  judiciously,  that  he  saved  the  great 
body  o(  them  from  destruction,  in  circumstances  of  extreme  peril ;  in  which  their  own  con* 
fiision  and  alarm,  and  the  situation  of  the  ground,  threatened  their  extermination  no  leas 
than  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

The  noise  of  the  first  fire  was  heard  at  Lake  George.  Efforts  began  then  to  be  made  io 
earnest  by  the  general  for  the  defence  of  the  camp :  and  a  party  of  300  men  were  despatched 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Cole,  to  support  the  retreating  corps.  A  few  strsgglers,  both  English  and 
Indians,  came  into  the  camp,  and  announced,  what  had  indeed  been  aJready  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  approaching  sound  of  the  musketry,  that  the  French  army  was  superior  in 
numbers  and  strength  to  Col.  Williams'  corps,  and  was  driving  them  towards  the  camp. 
Some  time  after  **  the  whole  party  that  escaped,"  sajrs  €ren.  Johnson,  **  came  in  in  large 
bodies ;"  a  decisive  proof  of  the  skill  and  coolness  with  which  Lieut  Col.  Whiting  con- 
ducted this  retreat  These  men  also  arranged  themselves  in  their  proper  places,  and  took 
their  share  in  the  engagement  which  followed. 

About  half  after  11  o'clock,  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight  marching  up  the  road  in  the 
best  order  towards  the  cenuw  of  the  English.  When  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  an  open 
valley,  directly  in  firont  of  the  elevation,  on  which  Fort  George  was  afterward  built,  and  <m 
which  the  centre  of  the  E^nglish  army  was  posted,  Dieskau  halted  his  men  about  15  miii> 
utes,  at  the  distance  of  Uttle  more  than  150  yards  from  the  breastwork.  I  have  never  aaoa 
a  reason  assigned  for  this  measttrs.  I  think  I  can  assign  one.  The  Indians  were  sent  out 
sn  tha  right  flank*  and  a  part  of  the  Caiuwtiana  on  iho  laft»  mtaadinc  to  ooma  in  upoo  ikm 
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itarflf  Che  Ei^UihfWluletlM  BMin  body  attacked  (hem  in  firottt.  The  groimd  wm  mMric. 
Mf  fiiTOimble  to  this  dengn ;  being  twunpy,  thickly  foreated,  and,  therefore,  perfectly  fitted 
to  conceal  the  approach  of  these  parties.  The  Indians,  however,  were  soon  discovered  bf 
Lieut.  Col.  Ponaeroy,  who  immediately  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  general ;  and,  obaerfim 
to  him,  that  these  people  were  extremely  afraid  of  cannon,  requested  that  one  or  two  piecsi 
might  be  pointed  against  them.  They  were  then  near  the  ground  on  which  Fort  Wilham 
Henry  was  afterward  builu  The  general  approved  of  the  propoeaL  A  shell  was  instaattj 
thrown  among  them  from  a  howitxer,  and  some  field-pieces  showered  upon  them  a  qoaniiqr 
of  grape-shot.    The  Indians  fled. 

The  baron,  in  the  mean  ume,  led  up  his  main  body  to  attack  the  centre.     They  began 
the  engagement  by  firing  regularly  in  platoons ;  but  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  didi 
very  little  execution.    This  circumstance  was  favorable  to  the  English ;  and  soon  recover, 
ii^  from  the  panic  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  preceding  events  of  the  dsy, 
they  fought  with  great  spirit  and  firmness. 

Gen.  Johnson,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  received  a  flesh  wound  in  his  thigh, 
and  the  ball  lodged  in  it.  He  bled  freely,  but  was  able  to  walk  away  from  the  army  to  hn 
tent.  Gen.  Lyman  then  took  the  command,  and  continued  in  it  during  the  action.  Thii 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  have  no  passions,  except  those  which  are  involved  in  the  word 
hmmanittft  immediately  stationed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  breastwork ;  and  there,  amid 
the  thickest  danger,  issued  his  orders,  during  5  hours,  to  every  part  of  the  army,  as  oceasioQ 
demanded,  with  a  serenity  which  many  covet,  and  some  boast,  but  very  few  a(M]iure.  Thit 
main  body  of  the  French  kept  their  ground,  and  preserved  their  order,  for  a  censiderabls 
time ;  but  the  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Eyre,  a  brave  English  officer,  who 
performed  his  part  with  much  skill  and  reputation,  played  upon  them  with  such  aoccesi, 
and  the  fire  trim  the  musketry  was  so  warm  and  well-directed,  that  their  ranks  were  soon 
thinned,  and  their  efforts  slackened  sufficiently  to  show  that  they  despaired  of  success  in 
this  quarter.  They  then  made  another  effort  against  the  right  of  the  English,  statiooed 
between  the  road  and  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  composed  of  Ruggies*  regiment, 
Williams*,  now  conmianded  by  Lieut  Col.  Pomeroy,  and  Titcomb*s.  Here  a  warm  firs 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides  about  an  hour ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  unavailing. 

At  4  o'clock,  the  fkigli^h,  and  the  Indians  who  fought  with  them,  leaped  frwer  thdr 
breastwork,  and  charged  the  enemy.  They  fled,  and  were  vigorously  pursued  for  a  short 
distance.  A  considerable  number  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.  The  wounded,  and  a  very 
few  others,  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  was  Dieskau.  He  was  found  by  a  soldier, 
resting  on  a  stump,  with  hardly  an  attendant.  As  he  was  feeling  for  his  watch,  in  ottler  to 
give  it  to  the  soldier,  the  man,  suspecting  that  he  was  searching  for  a  pistol,  discharged  the 
contents  of  his  musket  through  his  hips.  He  was  carried  into  the  camp  in  a  blanket  by  6 
men,  with  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness,  but  evidently  in  extreme  distress. 

Hendrick  had  lived  to  this  day  with  singular  honor,  and  died  fighting  with  a  spirit  not 
to  be  excelled.  He  was  at  this  time  from  60  to  65  years  of  age.  His  head  was  covered 
with  white  locks :  and  what  is  uncommon  among  Indians,  he  was  corpulent.  Immediately 
before  Col.  Williams  began  his  march,  he  mounted  a  stage,  and  harangued  his  people.  He 
had  a  strong  masculine  voice ;  and,  it  was  thought,  might  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distancs 
of  half  a  mile ;  a  fact  which,  to  my  own  view,  has  diffused  a  new  degree  of  probability  over 
Homer's  representations  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  speeches  and  shouts  of  his  heroes. 
Lieut.  Col.  Pomeroy,  who  was  present,  and  heard  this  effusion  of  Indian  eloquence,  toU 
me,  that,  although  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  yet  such  was  the  anima. 
tion  of  Hendrick,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  force  of  his  gesture,  the  strength  of  his  emplnsis, 
the  apparent  propriety  of  the  inflections  of  his  voice,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  faif 
whole  manner,  that  himself  was  more  deeply  afifected  with  this  speech,  than  with  any  other 
which  he  had  ever  heard.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Gaiette,  Sept.  25,  1755,  he  is  styled  **  the 
frimous  Hendrick,  a  renowned  Indian  warrior  among  the  Mohawks ;"  and  it  is  said  that 
his  son,  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the  usual  Indian  groan  upon  such 
occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on  his  left  breast,  swore,  that  his  fiither  was  suQ 
alive  in  that  place,  and  that  there  stood  his  son.  Baron  Dieskau  was  conveyed  from  Al- 
bany  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to  England ;  where  soon  after  he  died. 

The  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry,  at  this  place,  Aug.  9th,  1757, 
and  the  massacre  by  the  Indians,  created  a  ^eat  sensation  in  all  the 
northern  states.  The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  the  fort, 
it  extracted  from  Professor  Silliman's  Tour. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  after  three  ineffectual  attempts  upon  Fort  William  Heoiy, 
mede  great  efibris  lo  besiege  it  in  fonn,  and  in  August,  1757,  having  laoided  ten  tbonsaml 
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■Mn  near  the  fort,  lumiiioned  it  to  turreiMier.  The  place  of  hie  Isndinff  wm  thown  om,  s 
little  north  of  the  public  house ;  the  remains  of  his  batteriei*  and  other  worka  are  atiU  Tiau 
ble ;  and  the  graves  and  bones  of  the  slain  are  occasionally  discovered. 

He  had  a  powerfiil  train  of  artillery,  and  although  the  fort  and  works  were  garrisoned 
by  three  thousand  men,  and  were  moat  gallantly  defended  by  the  commander,  Colonal 
Monroe,  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  but  the  most  honorable  terms  were  granted  to  Colo* 
Del  Monroe,  in  consideration  of  his  great  gallantry.  The  bursting  of  the  great  guns,  the 
want  of  ammunition,  and  above  all,  the  fbilure  of  Oencral  Webb  to  succor  the  fort,  althoagh 
be  lay  idle  at  Fort  Edward  with  four  thousand  men,  were  the  causes  of  this  catastrophe. 

The  capitulation  was,  however,  most  shamefully  broken ;  the  Indians  attached  to  Mon- 
calm's  army,  while  the  troops  were  marching  out  of  the  gate  of  the  furt,  dragged  the  men 
from  the  ranks,  particularly  the  Indians  in  the  English  service,  and  butchered  them  in  cold 
blood — they  plundered  all  without  distinction,  and  murdered  women  and  little  children, 
with  circumstances  of  the  most  aggravated  barbarity.*  The  massacre  continued  all  along 
the  rood,  through  the  defile  of  the  mountains,  and  lor  many  miies,  the  miserable  prisoners, 
especially  those  in  the  rear,  were  tomahawked  and  hewn  down  in  cold  blood ;  it  might 
well  be  called  the  bloody  defile,  for  it  was  the  same  ground  that  waa  the  scene  of  the  ^t. 
ties,  only  two  years  before,  in  1755.  It  is  said  that  efforts  were  made  by  the  French  to 
restrain  the  barbarians,  but  they  were  not  restrained,  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  gar- 
rison with  difficulty  reached  Fort  Edward  pursued  by  the  Indians,  although  escorted  by  a 
body  of  French  nroops.  I  passed  over  the  whole  of  the  ground,  upon  which  this  tragedf 
wss  acted,  and  the  oldest  men  of  the  country  still  remember  this  deed  of  guilt  and  infamy. 

Fort  WiUiam  Henry  was  levelled  by  Montcalm,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  Fort 
George  was  built  as  a  substitute  for  it,  on  a  more  commanding  site,  and  although  oftea 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  subsequent  wars,  waa  not  I  beUeve  the  scene  of  any  vary  mo- 
morable  event 

Chester,  taken  from  Thurman ;  from  Albany  80,  and  from  Cald- 
well N.  18  miles.  Chester  is  a  village  having  about  40  dwellings^  6 
mercantile  stores,  3  churches — 1  Presbyterian,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Meth- 
odist, tf  t  is  situated  on  the  Canada  road,  near  the  outlet  of  Friends 
and  Loon  lakes.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile.  Pottersville  is 
a  post-office  in  the  N.  part.    Pop.  1,623. 

Hague,  originally  named  Rochester,  and  taken  from  Bolton  in 
1807 ;  from  Caldwell  N£.  30  miles.     Pop.  610. 

"  Rogers  Rock  is  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Geor^,  in  the  northeaatem  border  of  the  towi, 
2  miles  from  the  outlet.  It  rises  out  of  the  water  at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  height  of  3  or  400  feet.  The  face  of  the  rock  for  more  than  100  feet  is  a  perfect]]^  anooth 
slide,  reaching  from  top  to  bottom.  This  rock  derives  its  name  from  the  foflowing  mcideat. 
Daring  the  wmter  of  I75(^  Minor  Uogers  waa  one  of  a  party  which  was  surprised  and  put  to 
fliidit  oy  the  Indians  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Roeers  came  alone  to  the  summit  of  thia  rock, 
whither  he  knew  the  Indians  would  follow  him  by  his  tracks  in  the  snow,  and  where  he  coold 
prevent  punoiit  by  a  lingular  stratai^em.  Throwing  his  pack  down  the  precipice,  he  alipped 
off  his  snow  shoes,  and  without  changing  their  pofdtion,  turned  himself  about  and  again  pat 
them  on  bis  feet.  Thus  equipped,  he  retreated  several  rods  along  the  aoutbem  brow  of  the 
rock.  The  Indians  coming  to  the  spot  went  no  further,  as  they  saw  the  two  tracks  both  lead- 
ing the  same  way  and  apparently  made  by  two  penons  who  had  come  to  the  precipice,  and 
chosen  to  throw  themselves  oA'  rather  than  to  tall  mto  the  bands  of  their  puiaoers.  Meanwhile 
Rogers  made  good  his  .descent  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  he  reaomed  his  pack,  and  e»> 
eaped  on  the  ice  to  the  head  of  the  lake. 

^*  Sabbath-day  Point  is  a  low  neck  of  land  stretching  into  Lake  George  from  the  wesCem 
shore,  3  miles  from  the  Uttle  village  of  Hague.  On  oabbath-day  Point,  Lord  Amherst  with 
his  army  stopped  for  refreshment  upon  the  morning  of  the  SabMth,  and  save  this  beautifal 
spot  the  name  by  which  it  is  known.  It  is  a  charming  place,  and  ausceptiole  of  great  erobel- 
hi4iment.  In  the  summer  ol'  175f).  a  small  body  of  provincials  who  had  retreated  to  this  poiaC 
defeated  a  superior  force  of  French  and  Indians,  who  had  attacked  them  in  gun-boata.*' 

HoRicoN,  recently  formed  from  Hague  and  Bolton ;  centrally  dis- 

*  Men  and  women  had  their  throats  cut,  their  bodiea  ripped  open,  and  their  bowels,  with 
insult,  thrown  in  their  facea.  Infants  and  children  ware  barbaroualy  taken  by  the  hatji^ 
and  their  braina  daahed  out  against  atonei  and  trees.  The  Indians  purauad  the  Enffah 
Dearly  half  the  way  to  Fort  Edward,  whM«  tha  greatest  number  of  them  airiYed  in  a  oML 
fcriom  conditjoni 
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tant  N.  from  Caldwell  34  miles.  Pop.  668.  HoricoD  post-office  ii 
in  the  SW.  part,  on  the  Schroon  branch  of  the  Hudioo. 

JoHNBBUBG,  the  NW.  comer  town,  taken  from  Thurman  in  1805; 
from  Albany  85,  from  Caldwell  NW.  21  miles.  Johnsbuiv  is  a  small 
•ettlement,  and  lies  about  3  miles  west  of  the  Hudson.     I^p.  1,156. 

LuzEBNB, first  settled  about  1770,  taken  from  Queensbury  in  180S; 
from  Albany  56,  centrally  distant  SW.  from  Caldwell  8  miles.  La- 
seme  is  a  small  village  on  the  Hudson.  Hadley's  and  Jessup's  falli 
are  in  this  town.     Pop.  3,604. 

QuEEKsBUSY  was  Organized  in  1788.  The  soil  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  town  is  a  strong  and  productive  loam,  in  the  W.  it  is  sandy. 
Pop.  3,664.  The  village  of  Glenn's  Falls,  in  this  town,  lies  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  53  miles  from  Albany,  3  W.  from  Sandy 
Hill,  and  17  from  Saratoga.  It  received  Its  name  from  from  a  Mr. 
Glenn,  the  first  settler,  whose  house  is  still  standing  about  SO  rodi 
from  the  falls. 


Diitant  view  of  the  village  of  Glenn  Falls. 

The  above  is  a  SE.  view  of  the  village  as  seen  from  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Hudson.  There  are  here  about  120  dwellings,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  church,  a  female  seminary,  t 
printing  ofBce,  and  about  a  dozen  mills  on  both  Sides  of  the  river 
for  sawing  lumber  and  marble.  The  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches  and  the  academy  are  seen  on  the  right,  and  part  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Hudson  at  the  falls,  on  the  left. 

Tbew  fUls  bna  a  toul  dneent  of  ibout  70  feeL  The  witcr  flowi  in  one  aheel  onr 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  900  feet  in  length,  ind  when  in  fiill  fiood,  nisbetin  one  mudowi 
(he  eat&net,  filling  the  mind  of  s  spectator  on  the  bridge  with  awe  ind  adtnintion.  In 
ordinary  Maaom  the  riTer  ii  divided  at  the  ftlla  bj  rocki  into  three  channela,  which  have  aa 
angular  d«icent  of  aereral  hundred  feel.  Tbeae  faili  have  endently  receded  frnin  t  poa- 
tion  lotrer  down  the  iTraim.  1'ha  bank*  below  are  in  tame  place*  TO  feel  in  pcipeodicD- 
1*1  height,  formed  of  rocks,  in  which  the  itraliEcatian  ia  beautifully  diapoaed,  con(aiiiiii| 
■naiiy  organic  remaina.  The  navigable  faedar  of  the  Champlain  canal  ia  uken  fhun  tba 
IMT,  two  milii  ahanrB,  aiMl  pMM*  •long  lb*  alnuad  bank  «f  dM  liMT  M«a  ia  iha  i^^W 


ing.  It  is  belieTed  that  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  persons  hare  heen  drawn  orer  tht 
faUs,  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  only  two  of  whom  escaped  death.  Animalt 
are  frequently  drawn  over,  and  almost  invariably  perish. 

Warrensburo,  formed  in  1813 ;  N.  from  Albany  68  miles.  It  is  a 
mountainous  district,  covered  with  wood  and  abounding  in  iron  ore. 
The  main  branch  of  the  Hudson  flows  on  the  west  boundary,  and 
the  Schroon  branch  on  the  £.  and  S.,  uniting  with  the  former  in  the 
SW.  Warrensburg,  on  the  Schroon  branch,  6  miles  N.  of  Caldwell,  is 
a  village  containing  two  churches  and  about  60  dwellings.    Pop.  1,460. 
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Washington  county  received  its  present  name  in  1784,  having 
previously  been  called  Charlotte  county,  when  it  claimed  to  include 
a  part  of  the  present  state  of  Vermont  Its  flreatest  length  is  M 
miles ;  average  breadth  to  South  Bay,  of  Lake  Champlain,  17  miles; 
and  thence  on  the  N.  6  miles.  Centrally  distant  from  New  York 
210,  from  Albany  60  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  very  much  diversified.  That  around 
Lake  George  is  generally  rugged  and  mountainous,  presenting  sum- 
mits from  600  to  1200  feet  in  neight  All  the  northern  part  is  oroken 
and  hill  V.  The  southern  part,  mough  considerably  uneven,  presents 
a  very  lar^  proportion  of  arable  land,  well  adapted  for  the  various 
products  ot  agriculture.  In  the  northern  part,  which  is  comparatively 
new,  the  pine  forests  supply  large  quantities  of  lumber.  The  county 
is  abundantly  watered.  As  a  whole,  it  holds  a  respectable  rank  in 
agriculture,  producing  much  wheat,  but  is  better  adapted  to  grass.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  from  New  England,  and  large 
emigrations  are  yearly  making  from  Vermont.  The  county  is  divi- 
ded into  17  towns,     rop.  41,095. 

Arc YLE,  organized  in  1788 ;  N.  from  Albany  44  miles.  The  tract 
comprised  in  the  original  town  of  Argyle,  was  granted  by  Greorge 
II.,  in  1742,  to  141  Scotch  emigrants,  who  severally  drew  a  fartn 
lot  of  from  150  to  600  acres,  with  a  town  lot  of  from  15  to  16  acres. 
Argyle,  8  miles  SE.  from  Sandy  Hill,  has  about  50  dwellings.  North 
Argyle  5,  and  South  Argyle  11  miles  from  Sandy  Hill,  are  small  set- 
tlements.     Pop.  3,113. 

Cambridge,  organized  in  1788 ;  N.  from  Albany  35  miles.  Cam- 
bridge, a  large  but  scattered  village,  has  an  academy  for  quali^ring 
young  men  as  teachers,  and  about  120  dwellings.  Buskirk's  Bndge, 
upon  Hoosick  river,  partly  in  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  has  from 
30  to  40  dwellings.  Centre  Cambridge  is  a  small  village  centrally 
situated.     Pop.  2,004. 

Dresden,  taken  from  Putnam  in  1822,  by  the  name  of  South  Bay « 
from  Albany  72,  and  firom  Sandy  Hill  N.  SO  miles.    It  is  sitiiftted  m 
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a  mountainous  and  wild  country,  between  lakes  Champlain  and 
George.  In  the  forests  deer  and  wolves  are  said  to  be  commoiL 
Pop.  697. 

Eabtopt,  taken  from  Stillwater  and  Saratoga ;  from  Albany  N.  27, 
from  Salem  SW.  16  miles.  Union  village  is  partly  in  this  town  and 
partly  in  Greenwich.  Easton  is  a  post  village,  containing  about  50 
Gwellings.  Noilh  Easton  and  South  Easton  are  small  settlements 
with  post-offices.     Pop.  3,002. 

Fort  Ann  was  originally  organized  by  the  name  of  Wcstfield  ;  it 
received  its  present  name  in  1808.  The  face  of  the  township  is  di- 
versified with  mountains  and  valleys.  On  Wood  creek  there  are  fer- 
tile alluvial  Hats  and  plains,  but  a  great  part  of  this  extensive  town- 
ship is  sterile  and  barren.  Pop.  3,559.  The  village  of  Fort  Ann, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  township,  on  Wood  creek  and  the  canal, 
58  miles  from  Albany  and  10  S.  from  Whitehall,  contains  about 
50  dwellings  and  3  churches.  It  is  situated  on  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Ann  erected  in  1757,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
during  the  colonial  wars.  About  two  miles  south  of  the  village,  ves- 
tiges of  Burgoyne's  road,  ccmstructed  of  logs,  &c,  in  1777,  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Professor  Silliman  in  his  tour  gives  the  following  account  of  a  se- 
vere battle  fought  near  this  place,  between  a  detachment  of  the  British 
and  one  of  the  American  army,  July  8th,  1777: — 

At  a  narrow  paaa  between  some  high  rocks  and  the  river,  we  were  shown  the  pboe 
where,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1777,  the  9&  British  regiment,  belonging  to  Greneral  Btugoyne*! 
army,  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  by  a  conflict  with  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Long. 

After  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga,  General  Burgoyne  endeavored  to  keep  up  the 
alarm,  by  spreading  his  parties  over  the  country.    With  this  view.  Colonel  Hill,  at  the  heed 
of  the  9th  regiment,  was  despatched  after  Colonel  Long,  who,  with  four  or  five  hundrsd 
men,  principally  the  invalids  and  convalescents  of  the  army,  had  taken  post  at  Fort  Aooe, 
and  was  directed  by  General  Schuyler  to  defend  it.    Colonel  Long,  with  his  party,  did  not 
wait  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  but  boldly  advanced  to  meet  them.     **  At  half  past  ten  in 
Ihe  morning,  (says  Miyor  Forbes,  of  the  British  regiment,)  they  attacked  us  in  front,  with 
a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire;  a  large  body  of  them  passed  the  creek  on  the  left,  and  fiivd 
fiom  a  thick  wood  across  the  creek  on  the  left  flank  of  the  regiment :  they  then  began  to 
recross  the  creek  and  attack  us  in  the  rear;  we  then  found  it  necessary  to  change  our 
ground,  to  prevent  the  regiment's  being  surrounded  ;  we  took  post  on  the  top  of  a  hill  to 
our  right.    As  soon  as  we  had  taken  post,  the  enemy  made  a  very  vigorous  attack,  which 
eontinued  for  upwards  of  two  hours ;  and  they  certainly  would  have  forced  as,  bad  it  not 
been  for  some  Indians  that  arrived  and  gave  the  Indian  whoop,  which  wa  answered  with 
three  cheers ;  the  rebels  soon  after  that  gave  way.*^   The  giving  way  of  the  Americans  wsi, 
however,  caused,  not  by  the  terror  of  the  war. whoop,  but  by  the  failure  of  their  amraiui- 
tioB.    The  fact  was,  the  British  regiment  was  worsted,  and  would  probably  have  been 
taken  or  destroyed,  had  Colonel  Long  been  well  supplied  with  ammunition.    It  was  said 
by  Captain  Money,  another  British  officer,  that  the  fire  was  even  heavier  than  it  wasin  tfas 
obatinate  battle  of  September  19th,  on  Bemus*  heights.    The  scene  of  this  battle  is  very 
correctly  described  above,  by  Major  Forbes. 

On  leaving  the  street  of  Fort  Anne  village,  we  crossed  a  bridge  over  Wood  creek,  and 
were  now  on  its  left  bank.  Immediately  after,  we  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  only  wide  enoogfa 
for  the  carriage,  and  cut,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  a  rocky  ledge,  which  terminates  here, 
exactly  at  the  creek.  This  ledge  is  the  southern  end  of  a  high  rocky  hill,  which  eonveigei 
towards  Wood  creek,  and  between  the  two  is  a  narrow  tract  of  level  ground,  which  letmi- 
nates  at  the  pass  ah^ady  mentioned.  On  this  ground  the  battle  took  place,  and  the  wood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  creek,  from  which  the  Americans  fired  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
British,  is  still  there,  and  it  was  up  this  rocky  hill  that  they  retreated  and  took  thsir  stand. 

Gsnenl  Burgoyne,  as  isual,  claimed  a  victory  in  this  aftur,  which  is  wndawtood  to  havt 
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been  a  bloody  contest,  as  indeed  it  obviously  must  have  been,  from  the  narrowneM  of  the 
defile,  and  the  consequent  nearness  of  the  contending  parties.  Captain  Montgomery,  of 
Colonel  HilPs  regiment,  was  left  wounded  on  the  field,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ameri. 
cans,  which  could  not  have  been  the  fact,  had  the  royal  party  been  victorious." 

Fort  Edward  was  taken  from  Argyle  in  1818.  The  surface  of 
the  town  is  level  or  gently  undulating,  and  the  soil  mostly  of  a  g«od 
quality.  Pop.  1,728.  Fort  Edward  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the 
Hudson  river  and  Champlain  panal,  47  miles  from  Albany,  and  about 
3  from  Sandy  Hill.  There  is  a  dam  above  the  village  900  feet  long 
and  27  high,  which  supplies  a  feeder  to  the  canal.  Fort  Miller  and 
Fort  Edward  Centre,  also  on  the  Champlain  canal  and  Hudson  river, 
are  smaU  settlements. 

Fort  Edward,  from  which  thii 
town  derives  its  name,  was  built 
in  1755,  of  timber  and  earth,  16 
feet  high,  2:2  fe«t  thick,  and  had 
aix  cannon  on  its  ramparts.  It  had 
a  deep  fone  in  front ;  it  was  situ, 
ated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
lock  of  the  Champlain  canal,  in  the 
village,  and  was  at  fint  called  Fort 
Lyman,  from  General  Lyman,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  French 
war.  This  spot  was  also  named 
the  Jirtt  carrying  place ,  being  the 
point  where,  in  the  expeditions 
against  Canada,  the  troops,  stores, 
d^.,  were  landed  and  carried  to 
Wood  creek,   a  distance  of   19 

fitel,  E.  a  iUnlwr,  P.  Colonal  Mn^j't  Mdg*.  DaTKed. 

The  village  of  Fort  Edward  is  rendered  memorable  as  being  the  spot  where  Miss  M*Crem 
met  with  her  tragical  fate.  This  unfortunate  young  woman  lived  about  four  miles  south 
from  Fort  Edward,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Her  lover,  a  Mr.  Jones,  lived  aboat 
a  mile  south  of  ihe  fort.  When  Burg03me  with  his  army  from  Csnada  had  arrived  in  ihis 
Ticinity,  Mr.  Jones  left  the  Americsn  army,  and  with  many  of  his  neighbors  joined  the 
forces  under  Burgoyne.  For  his  loyalty  he  was  made  a  major.  As  the  place  where  Miss 
M*Crea  resided  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  incursions  of  both  armies,  Mr.  Jones,  being 
anxious  for  her  safety,  found  means  to  convey  intelligence  to  her  that  he  would  take  meas. 
ures  to  have  her  brought  into  the  British  camp.  For  this  purpose  she  was  directed  to 
come  to  Mrs.  CampbelPs,  a  relative  of  hers  who  lived  in  a  house  now  standing  in  Fort  ESd- 
ward  village.  Here  she  was  to  wait  till  he  sent  a  convoy  for  her  safety.  Miss  M'Crea  left 
her  home  in  the  morning,  crossed  the  river  by  Mr.  Jonoe'  house,  took  breakfast  **  at  the  old 
Baldwin  house,**  near  by  Fort  Eklward,  and  from  thence  went  to  Mrs.  Campbell's. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Jones,  by  offering  a  quantity  of  rum  as  a  reward,  induced  a  party  of 
Indians  to  go  for  Miss  M*Crea,  and  bring  her  into  the  British  camp.  Some  accounts  state 
that  when  the  Indisns  came  near  the  house  they  held  up  a  letter  to  allay  her  fears,  which 
being  from  her  lover,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  venture  herself  with  them.  The  Indians  also 
took  Mrs.  Campbell  with  them.  When  this  party  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  aboot 
half  way  up  the  elevation  north  of  the  villsge,  they  were  met  by  another  party  of  Indiana. 
It  is  stated  that  the  latter,  hearing  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  Jones,  determined  to  share  a  portion  of 
the  reward.  This  brought  on  a  contention  between  them,  which  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  an  aged  Indian  chief,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  determined  to  end  the  dispute.  Ap. 
proaching  Miss  M*Crea,  he  shot  her  dead  ss  she  sat  on  her  hone.  He  then  sprang  forward, 
■unk  his  tomahawk  into  her  head,  and  then  scalped  her.  "Tradition  reports,  that  the  In. 
dians  divided  the  scalp,  and  that  each  party  carried  half  of  it  to  the  agonised  lover.** 

She  was  now  stripped  of  her  clothing  and  dragged  about  thirty  rods  west  of  the 
place  where  she  was  killed,  and  laid  under  a  log  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  pine  repre- 
•anted  in  the  engraving.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  saw  her  remains,  that  they  e^bited  a 
■horking  specticie ;  her  iiniba  wtrt  modi  twoUeiit  aad  eorevad  with  dMC  aad  blood. 
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\ifg^''^m^^^^ 


Tht  J<au  HtCna  tnr.  Fart  Bitaard. 

An  Amrriean  oflieer,  I^euMDsnt  Palmer,  who  hxd  boan  iluii  that  day  bf  the  Imdiasi  wi4 
16  of  hia  men,  about  80  todi  Dorthweat  of  tha  pine  tree,  was  aba  thntwn  nnder  the  Mf 
near  Min  M'Crci.  and  ihe  temaina  of  bath  partially  covered  with  bnisbwood  and  bwlKi. 
The  engraving  ahowa  the  appeannce  of  the  apot  where  th«  bodr  of  Mis  M*Crea  w» 
found.  The  pine  tree  which  waa  then  alanding.  atill  ramaina,  having  a  venerable  till 
■noienl  appearance.  Hei  nune  ii  inicribed  on  the  tree,  with  the  dale  17TT,  aad 
"no  rravsllei  paeeea  thia  spot  without  spending  a  plaintive  momant  in  i  iniliiniiilaliiii 
(be  utiliniely  &le  of  youth  and  lavelinen."  At  its  root  it  ia  about  5  fsel  id  divnaiar, 
■Unding  about  four  roda  we^t  from  Ihe  road  to  Sandy  Hill,  and  about  SQiroda  Donh  of  Ai 
village,  on  ihe  aide  of  a  aandy  ridge.  A  line  apring  isauea  a  few  feet  below  thia  tne.  Tta 
bodies  of  Misa  M'Crea  and  Lieutenant  Palmer  wen  taken  and  buried  thi«e  mtlea  betov 
the  fott,  near  what  waa  called  the  "  black  hoiut."  About  18  yean  ancc,  her  rvmatoa  wen 
taken  up  and  re-intened  in  a  village  burying  ground  at  Fort  BIdward ;  ihe  Rev.  Sfr.  Can- 
mingi,  of  Albany,  preached  ■  funeral  aermon  on  the  occasion.  At  the  time  of  bar  daalk 
ahe  waa  about  twenty  yeara  of  age,  and  ia  repraaenied  as  having  been  of  a  luddliiv  atataic, 
finely  formed,  dark  hair,  and  uncommonly  beautifiiL  Mr.  Jonea,  who  waa  aboni  twisty- 
five,  aurvivsd  bet  death  but  a  ahort  period,  and  il  is  said  hit  hair  tunted  gny  ifaa  fital  ufb 
aflEr  receiving  the  blal  newa. 

Granville  was  organized  in  1788.  The  township  is  handsonielj 
diversified,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  superior  quality,  well  watered  by 
springs,  rivulets,  &c.  Pop.  S,846.  The  town  was  principally  settled 
by  emigrants  from  the  New  England  states.  There  are  3  TiUasei 
having  post-oSices.  Granville  village,  or  Granville  Comen,  63  muei 
from  Albany,  17  from  Salem,  and  21  from  Sandy  Hill,  is  the  most 
compact  settlement ;  it  consists  of  about  76  dwellings,  having  I 
Methodist,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Frieads  church,  an  acatfemy,  a  wo<^- 
len  factory,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  northwestern  view  of  the  central  part  of  Middle 
Granville,  about  2  miles  north  of  Granville  Corners  village.  The 
village  consists  of  about  30  dwellings,  1  Congregational,  and  1  Fre»- 


Northwest  viae  of  the  central  part  of  Middie  GraxviVe, 

byterian  church,  a  number  of  mills,  &c.  The  Congregational  church 
and  school-house  are  seen  on  the  right  of  the  engraving ;  the  moun- 
tainous elevations  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  are  in  the  town  of 
Pawlct,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  about  six  miles  distant.  North  or 
West  Granville,  18  miles  from  Sandy  Hill,  has  a  church,  an  acade- 
my, and  is  a  substantial  village  scattered  for  a  considerable  distance 
■Jong  the  road.    South  Granville  is  a  small  village. 


of  Union  Village. 


Gkebhwich  was  taken  from  Argyle  in  1803.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  moderately  uneven ;  the  soil  is  principally  agravelly  loam, 
and  is  under  good  cultivation.     Pop.  8,379. 

The  above  engnviog  abowa  tne  appearance  of  Unkn  Tillage, 
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as  seen  from  the  elevated  ground  near  the  school-house,  on  the 
Easton  side  of  the  Battenkill.  This  flourishing  village  is  35  miki 
from  Albany,  12  from  Salem,  and  about  5  E.  from  Schuylerville.  It 
contains  4  churches-^1  Baptist,  1  Dutch  Reformed,  1  Congregational^ 
and  1  Methodist — an  academy,  a  bank,  a  newspaper  printing  office,  a 
number  of  mills  and  factories,  and  about  1,500  inhabitants.  The 
Baptist  church,  the  oldest  in  the  village,  is  seen  on  the  right  of  theen- 
ntiving ;  a  few  rods  westward  is  the  Methodist  church  ;  the  Dotdi 
Reformed  church  is  in  the  central  part;  and  on  thb  extreme  left 
if  seen  part  of  the  front  of  the  Congregational  chui'ch,  ^which  is  with- 
out a  spire.  The  village  was  founded  in  1809.  Batten ville  and 
Franklinton  are  small  manufacturing  villages,  on  the  BattenkilL  North 
and  East  Greenwich  and  Lake,  are  post-offices,  with  settlements. 

Hampton,  from  Albany  N£.  70,  from  Salem  N.  25,  and  fiom 
Sandy  Hill  N£.  25  miles.  Hampton  and  Low  Hampton  are  post- 
offices.    Pop.  972. 

Hartford,  taken  from  Westfield,  originally  the  name  of  Fort  Ann, 
in  1793 ;  from  Albany  NE.  54  miles.  Hartford,  13  miles  NE.  from 
Sandy  Hill,  and  South  Hartford,  2  miles  south  of  the  former,  are 
small  post  villages.     Pop.  2,158. 

Hebron  is  centrally  distant  north  of  Salem  7  miles.  Pop.  2,498. 
Hebron,  North  Hebron,  and  South  Hebron,  are  small  post  villages. 

Jackson,  taken  from  Cambridge  in  1815 ;  from  Albany  N£  40, 
from  Salem  S.  G  miles.  Jackson  and  Anaquascook  are  post-offices. 
Pop.  1,730. 

Kingsbury  was  organized  in  1788.  It  has  a  surface  generally  level 
and  well  cultivated,  and  in  former  times  was  mostly  covered  with  fine 
groves  of  white  pines.  Pop.  2,773.  This  town  has  three  villages — 
viz,  Sandy  Hill,  rLingsbury,  and  Adamsville.  Sandy  Hill,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  is  the  half-shire  village  of  the  county,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1810.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  sandy  plain,  about 
100  feel  above  the  river,  opposite  Baker's  Falls,  where,  in  the  course 
of  60  rods,  the  river  descends  76  feet.  The  contemplated  railroad 
from  Saratoga  to  Whitehall  is  to  cross  the  Hudson  here  by  a  viaduct 
1,100  feet  in  length. 

The  following  is  a  south  view  of  the  central  part  of  the  village  of 
Sandy  Hill,  48  miles  from  Albany.  In  the  central  part  of  the  en- 
graving is  seen  a  triangular  enclosure,  set  out  with  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubbery.  The  courthouse  is  on  the  right,  and  the  church  on 
the  left  The  village  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  EfHscopal  church 
and  upwards  of  100  dwelling-houses.  James  Bradshaw  was  the  first 
settler  in  the  village,  and  the  second  was  Albert  Baker,  who  came 
here  in  1768.  His  family  was  the  11th  which  settled  in  Kingsbury. 
Kingsbury  village,  5  miles  from  Sandy  Hill,  is  situated  on  the  road 
to  Fort  Ann,  and  has  1  Baptist  church  and  about  30  dwellings. 
Adamsville,  6  miles  from  Sandy  Hill,  is  a  village  containing  a  Bap- 
tist church  and  25  dwellmgs. 

The  first  minister  settled  in  the  town  was  Francis  Baylor,  a  Moravian.  He  remained  but  a 
moit  time,  and  left  in  the  year  1777.    The  fint  meetinff-honae  was  built  woott  adfter  the  refote- 


SnitlUni  nm  •/  lit  eaOnd  fart  of  Sandy  Hilt, 


iwetia.    Tbe  Heanu»  occupied  dw 


The  site  on  which  st&nds  the  village  of  Sandy  Hill,  was  formerly 
the  scene  of  Indian  barbarities.  The  following  anecdote  is  related 
by  Professor  Silliman,  in  his  Tour  from  Hartlord  to  Quebec  in  the 
autumn  of  1819. 

From  Mr.  H^  a  iciy  rapectaUe  inhibiUiit,  I  leimrd  (he  followuig  angulir  piece  of  hjfc' 
Old  Mr.  ScbaonhoTen,  rece alJf  living  in  this  vicinily,  ind  probably  Mill  wrriving,  mi- 
..  .L r .1. ._  (oyjjjmyi^  informiMi  Mr.  H.  ihal  dunng  ihe  laM  Pmich 


thaugli  at  ibe  fnil  age  of : 

war,  ne  and  ni  or  aevta  oui^r  nmcnc 
Henry,  al  Ihe  head  of  Lake  Reorgf ,  is 

5  a  party  of  the  Mvuca.    They  •ere 
Sandj  Hill,  aiwl  oMerer' -' 

"I.  H,  ib( 


.._    _   .Jig  iL. 

•ildernew,  Irora  Fort  WiUi 

[o  be  taken  primiera 

o»  Ihe  central  gTCea 

log.    Mr.  ^hoonhaven  poinleil  oot 


to  Mr.  H.  the  eiacl  place  where  ihe  log  lay  ;  it  was  neuly  in  front  of  the  bouse  where  wa 
dined.  The  Inctiuia  then  began,  very  deliberaiely,  to  lonuhawk  their  viciimi,  conunenciof 
ml  one  end  of  Ihe  log  and  aphitii^  Ihe  ekulla  of  lEieir  prieonen,  in  regular  >DCcenion)  whiG 
the  wrvivon,  compelled  k>  at  Mill,  iind  lo  wiinen  the  awful  fate  of  their  companiona,  awaited 
their  own,  in  unutterable  horror.  Mr.  Schoonhovenww  the  IhH  bnl  one,  upon  the  endoftb* 
log,  opponte  Co  where  ihe  nunacre  comnienced ;  the  work  of  death  had  already  proceeded 
lotiiin,  and  the  lifted  tomahawk  was  ready  Id  deeceod,  when  a  chief  gate  a  ngnal  logtoptha 
bolcbery.    Then  approaching  Mr.  SchooidioTen,  he  mildly >aid,  "Do you  not  remembei  that 


■)  wLn  : 


fat  iDGb  a  time)  when  yonr  yonng  men  were  dancing,  p( 
dance  too ;  your  young  men  nid, '  No  • — Indiana  diall  no 
•eenM  thi*  chiei'  had  tccogniaed  hki  fealurea  oidy  in  the  i 

d  5^' 


with  ua  ;'  bill  yaa  (for  it 


Strange  miilnn  of  genennity 
dnued  vengeance,  till  aa  that  of  i 
•f  obje. 


equally  trilling,  they  — . „ 

,  and  citable  of  atieating  the  itroke  ofdea—, „ 

rapidity  oTligblniiig. 

Two  milea  north  of  the  villaee  of  Kingsbury  is  the  spot  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  in  the  French  war,  between  a  body  of  troopg 
under  Putnam  and  Rogers,  and  500  French  and  Indians  commanded 
by  Molang. 

"  In  the  month  (/Auguat,  ITIK  ba  hEndred  men  were  employed,  wider  the  Didaii  of  Md<w 
Rsgen  and  Putnam,  to  watch  the  molioDt  of  the  enemy  n«ar  Tieoitderoga.  At  Soath  B^ 
they  Kparaled  the  parly  into  two  cqwl  diviKoni,  and  Ri^en  took  a  posuon  on  Wood  Cieak, 
VMbn  nilai  diMat  fivn  Pmbuu 
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**  Upon  being,  wme  time  afterwaid,  dieeovered.  thejr  fimned  «  reinuoi^  md  cwteened 
meanret  for  retiiniiiig  to  Fort  Edward.    Their  much  through  the  woods  was  m  i^ —  ^'  '  ' 


if  nui :  the  right  commanded  by  Rogeri,  the  left  by  Putnam,  and  the  centre  by  Captaia 
IrEU.    The  fiiBt  night  they  encamped  on  the  banksof  CImit  Bi^er,  about  a  mile  from  ohf  Fen 
Ann,  which  had  been  formerly  boilt  by  General  Nicholson.    Next  moraing  Major  Rogen, 
and  a  Britivh  officer  named  Irwin,  incautiously  saflered  themselves,  from  a  spirit  of  Inbe  eoni- 
lation,  to  be  cnnged  in  firing  at  a  mark.    Nothing  could  have  been  more  repugnant  to  the 
military  principles  oT  Putnam  than  such  conduct,  or  reprobated  by  him  in  more  pointed  terms. 
As  soon  as  the  heavy  dew  which  had  fallen  the  preceding  night  would  permit,  the  deuchmrat 
moved  in  one  body,  Putnam  being  in  front,  D*E11  m  centre,  and  R  ogera  in  the  rear.    The  imper- 
vious ffrowth  of  shrubs  and  under-brush  that  had  sprung  up,  where  the  land  had  been  pamaBy 
dearecl  some  years  before,  occasioned  this  chanse  in  the  order  of  march.    At  the  momem  of 
moving,  the  famous  French  partisan  Molang,  who  had  been  sent  with  five  hundred  men  to 
intercept  our  party,  was  not  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  them.    Having 
heard  the  firing,  he  hastened  to  lay  an  ambuscade  precisely  in  that  part  of  the  wood  moit  fr> 
vorable  to  his  project.    Major  I'utnaiii  was  just  emerging  from  the  thicket,  into  the  common 
fiMttst,  when  tne  enenny  rose,  and  with  discordant  yells  and  whoops,  commenced  an  aoadi 
npon  the  right  of  his  division.    Mnirprised^  but  undismayed,  Putnam  nalted^retonied  the  fire, 
and  passed  the  word  for  the  other  divisions  to  advance  for  his  support.    1/Ell  cnme.    The 
action,  though  widely  scattered,  and  principally  fought  between  man  and  man,  soon  grew 
general  and  mtensely  warm.    It  would  be  as  difficult  as  useless  to  describe  this  inregnlar  and 
feror-ions  mode  of  fighting.    Rogers  came  not  up ;  but,  as  he  declared  afterward,Toraied  a 
circular  file  between  our  party  and  Wood  creek,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  in  rear  or  enfi- 
laded.   Successful  as  he  commonly  was,  his  conduct  did  not  always  pam  without  nnfavoiable 
imputation.    Notwithstanding,  it  was  a  cunem  saying  in  the  camp,  *  that  Rogen  always  «a< 
but  Putnam  kd  his  men  to  action,'  yet,  in  justice^  it  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the  laner 
has  never  been  known,  in  relating  the  itory  of  this  dayv  dissster,  to  affix  any  stigma  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  former. 

'*  Major  Putnam,  perceivinc  it  would  be  impnclicable  to  cross  the  creek,  determined  to 
maintain  his  grounoi.  Inspired  by  his  examj^,  the  officeis  and  men  behaved  with  meat  bia- 
very :  sometimes  they  fought  aggregately  m  open  view,  and  sometimes  individually  nniler 
cover ;  taking  aim  fifom  behindthe  bodies  of  trees,  and  acting  in  a  manner  independem  of 
each  other.  For  himself,  having  dischaived  his  fuzee  several  times,  at  length  it  missed  firr, 
while  the  muzzle  was  pressed  against  the  breast  of  a  large  and  well  proportioned  savage. 
This  tporrior,  availing  himself  of  me  indefensible  attitude  o?  his  adversary,  with  a  tremendoos 
war-whoop,  sprang  forward,  with  his  litled  hatchet,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender ;  and 
havinf  disarmed  and  bound  nim  fast  to  a  tree,  retumed  to  the  battle. 

'*  The  intrepid  Captains  lyEll  and  Harman,  who  now  commanded,  were  forced  to  give 
ground  for  a  Uttle  distance :  the  savages  conceiving  this  to  be  the  certain  harbinger  of  victory, 
rushed  impetuously  on,  with  dreadful  and  redoubled  cries.    But  our  two  partisans,  collectiiis 
a  handful  oi  brave  men.  gave  the  pursuers  so  warm  a  reception  as  to  oblige  them,  in  turn,  to 
retreat  a  little  beyond  the  spot  at  which  the  action  had  commenced.    Here  they  made  a  stand. 
This  change  of  ground  occasioned  the  tree  to  which  Putnam  was  tied  to  be  directly  betwees 
the  fire  of  the  two  parties.    Human  imagination  can  hardly  figure  to  itself  a  more  deploraUe 
■tuation.    The  balls  flew  incessantly  from  either  side,  many  struck  the  tree,  while  some  passed 
through  the  sleeves  and  skirts  of  his  coat.    In  this  sute  of  leopardy.  unable  to  move  his  bodr, 
to  stir  his  limbs,  or  even  to  incline  his  head,  he  remained  more  than  an  hour     So  equalqr 
balanced,  and  so  obstinate  was  the  fight !    At  one  moment,  while  the  battle  swerved  in  favor 
of  the  enemy,  a  young  savage  chose  an  odd  wav  of  discovering  his  humor.    He  found  Putnam 
bound.    He  misht  have  despatched  him  at  a  blow.    But  he  loved  better  to  excite  the  terron 
of  the  prisoner,  oy  hurling  a  tomahawk  at  his  bead,  or  rather  it  should  seem  his  object  wss  to 
■ee  how  near  he  could  throw  it  without  touching  him — the  weapon  struck  in  the  tree  a  num- 
ber of  times  at  a  hair*s  breadth  distance  from  the  mark.    When  the  Indian  had  finished  his 
amusement,  a  French  bas-oflicer  (a  much  more  inveterate  savage  by  nature,  though  descended 
from  so  humane  and  polished  a  nation)  perceiving  Pumam,  came  up  to  bun,  aim,  levelliiw  a 
fbzee  within  a  foot  of  his  breast,  attempted  to  discharge  it — it  missed  fire.    Ineflectually  9id 
the  intended  victim  solicit  the  treatment  due  to  his  situation,  by  repeating  that  he  was  a  pri- 
soner of  war.    The  degenerate  Frenchman  did  not  understand  the  language  of  honor  or  oif 
nature :  deaf  to  their  voice,  and  dead  to  sensibility,  he  violently,  and  repeatedly,  pushed  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  against  Putnam's  ribs,  and  finalw  gave  him  a  cruel  blow  on  the  jaw  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  piece.    After  this  dastardly  deed  he  left  him. 

"  At  length  the  activr  intrepidity  of  D*E11  and  Harman,  seconded  by  the  persevering  valor 
of  their  foUowers,  prevailed.  They  drove  fi-om  the  field  the  enemy,  who  left  about  ninety 
dead  behind  them.  As  they  were  retiring.  Pumam  w^as  untied  by  the  Indian  who  had  made 
him  prisoner,  and  whom  he  afterward  called  master.  Having  been  conducted  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  action,  he  was  stripped  of  his  coal,  vest,  stockings,  and  shoes ;  loaded 
with  as  many  of  the  packs  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  piled  upon  him ;  strongly  pinioned, 
and  his  wrists  tied  as  closely  together  as  they  could  be  pulled  with  a  cord.  After  he  had 
marched,  through  no  pleasant  pathsw  in  this  painful  manner,  for  many  a  tedious  mile,  the  party 
(who  were  exceanvely  fatigued)  halted  to  breathe.  His  hands  were  now  immoderately 
•welled  from  the  tighmess  ot  the  ligature ;  and  the  pain  had  become  intolerable.  Hm  ftet 
were  so  much  scratched,  that  the  blood  dropped  fast  from  them.  Elxbaustsd  with  bearing  a  « 
burden  above  his  strength,  and  firantic  with  torments  exquisite  beyond  endurance,  he  entreated 
tba  Iiuii  ittterprBter  to  implore,  •■  the  kit  and  only  gnca  he^dcarsd  of  the  MTagas^  that  they 
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would  kBock  him  on  the  head  ind  take  his  icih>  at  once,  or  looae  hia  hands.  A  French 
officer,  insCaatly  interposuig,  ordered  his  hands  to  oe  unbound,  and  some  of  the  packs  to  be 
taken  off.  By  this  time  the  Indian  who  captured  him,  and  had  been  absent  with  the  wounded, 
coming  up.  ^ave  him  a  pair  of  moccasins,  and  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  unwordij 
treatment  nis  prisoner  had  suffered. 

"  That  savage  chief  again  returned  to  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  the  Indians,  about  two 
hundred  in  number,  went  before  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the  place  where  the  whole  were  that 
night  to  encamp.  The v  took  with  them  Major  Pumam,  on  whom,  besides  innumerable  other 
outrages,  they  had  the  Barbarity  to  inflict  a  mp  wound  with  the  tomahawk  in  the  left  cheek. 
His  sufferings  were  in  this  place  to  be  consnmmated.  A  scene  of  horror,  inteitely  jp^ater 
than  had  ever  met  his  eyes  before,  wss  now  preparing.  It  was  determined  to  roast  lum  alive. 
For  this  purpose  thev  led  him  into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and 
piled  dry  brush,  with  other^  fuel,  at  a  small  distance,  in  a  circle  round  him.  They  accompa- 
nied their  labors,  aa  if  for  his  funeral  dirge,  with  screams  and  sounds  inimitable  but  by  savage 
voices.  Then  they  set  the  piles  on  fire.  A  sudden  shower  damped  the  rising  flame.  Still 
they  strove  to  kindle  it,  until^  at  last,  the  blaze  ran  fiercely  round  the  cirele.  Migor  Putnam 
soon  began  to  feel  the  scorching  heat  His  hands  were  so  tied  that  he  could  move  hia  body. 
He  often  shifted  sides  as  the  fire  approached.  This  sight,  at  the  very  idea  of  which  all  but 
savages  must  shudder,  afforded  the  nighest  diversion  to  his  inhuman  tormentors,  who  demon- 
strated the  delirium  of  their  joy  by  correspondent  yells,  dances,  and  gesticulations.  He  saw 
clearly  that  his  final  hour  was  inevitably  come.  He  summoned  all  his  resolution,  and  com- 
posedf  his  mind,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  could  admit,  to  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  aU  he 
nekl  most  dear.  To  quit  the  world  would  scarcely  have  cost  a  singlepang ;  but  for  the  idiMi 
of  home,  but  for  die  remembrance  of  domestic  endearments,  of  the  aflectionate  partner  of  his 
soul,  and  of  their  beloved  of&pring.  His  thou^t  was  ultimately  fixed  on  a  happier  state  of 
existence,  beyond  the  tortures  he  was  beginnmg  to  endure,  llie  bitterness  oi  death,  even 
pf  that  death  which  is  accompanied  with  tM  keenest  agonies,  wai^  in  a  manner,  past—nature, 
with  a  feeble  struggle,  was  quitting  its  last  hold  on  simlunary  things— when  a  French  officer 
riubed  through  the  crowd^  opened  a  way  by  scattering  the  bnming  orands,  and  unbound  the 
victim.  It  was  Molang  himself— to  whom  a  savage,  unwilling  to  see  another  human  sacrifice 
immolated,  had  run  and  communicated  the  tidings.  That  commandant  spuraed  and  severehr 
reprimanded  the  barbarians,  whose  nocturnal  powwos  and  hellish .  orgies  he  suddenly  ended. 
Putnam  did  not  want  for  feeling  or  gratitude.  The  French  commander,  fearing  to  trust  him 
alone  with  them,  remained  until  he  could  dehver  him  in  safety  into  the  nands  of  hia 
master. 

**  The  savage  approached  his  prisoner  kindly,  and  seemed  to  treat  him  with  particular  aflSec- 
tion.  He  offered  nim  some  hara  biscuit ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  chew  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  blow  he  had  received  finom  the  Frenchman,  this  more  humane  sayage  soaked 
some  of  the  biscuit  in  water,  and  made  him  suck  the  pulp-like  part  Determined,  however, 
not  to  lose  his  captive  (the  refreshment  being  finished)  he  took  the  moccasins  from  his  feet, 
and  tied  them  to  one  of  his  wrists :  then  directing  him  to  lie  down  on  his  back  upon  the  bare 
ground,  he  stretched  one  arm  to  its  full  length,  sud  bound  it  fun  to  a  young  tree ;  the  other 
arm  was  extended  and  bound  in  the  same  manner— his  legs  were  stretched  apart  and  fastened 
to  two  saplings.  Then  a  number  of  tall,  but  slender  poles  were  cut  down,  wnich,  with  soma 
long  bushes,  were  laid  across  hia  body  from  head  to  foot:  on  each  side  lay  as  many  Indiana 
as  could  conveniently  find  lodging,  in  order  to  prevent  the  poasibility  of  his  escape.  In  this 
disagreeable  and  painful  posture  be  remained  until  morning.  During  this  ni^t,  the  longest 
and  moet  dreary  conceivable,  our  hero  used  to  relate  that  ne  feh  a  ray  of  cheerralness  comt 
casually  across  hie  mind,  and  could  not  even  refrain  from  smilinfl  when  he  reflected  on  this 
ludicrous  group  for  a  painter,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  principal  figure. 

"  The  next  aay  he  was  allowed  his  blanket  and  moccasins,  ana  permitted  to  march  without 
carrjring  any  pack,  or  receiving  any  insult.  To  allay  his  extreme  nunger,  a  little  bear's  meat 
was  given,  wnich  ne  sucked  through  his  teeth.  At  night  the  partv  arrived  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  me  prisoner  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  French  guard.    Tne  savages,  who  had  b^a 

Srevented  from  glutting  their  diabolical  thirst  for  blood,  took  other  opportunity  of  manitesting 
leir  malevolence  for  me  disap|K>intment,  by  horrid  ffrimaces  and  angry  gestnres ;  but  they 
were  suffered  no  more  to  ofler  violence  or  personal  indignity  to  him 

"  After  having  been  examined  bv  the  Marauis  de  Montcsjm,  Major  Putnam  was  conducted 
to  Montreal  by  a  French  officer,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  humanity." 
—Uumpkrt^i  Ltfe  tf  Fuinam, 

Putnam,  the  extreme  northern  town  of  the  county,  was  taken  from 
Westfield  in  1806 ;  from  Albany  90,  and  from  Sandy  Hill  N.-80  miles. 
Pop.  785.  Palmerston  mountain,  in  this  town,  rises  to  the  height  of 
1,500  feet. 

Salem  was  organized  in  1788 ;  has  a  hilly  surface  with  narrow 
valleys  and  plains,  and  generally  a  fertile  soil.    Pop.  2,855. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  Salem,  the  half-shire  village  of  Washing- 

»ton  county,  as  seen  from  an  elevation  on  the  main  road  at  the  northern 

extremity  of  the  village,  showing  the  principal  street  and  the  publie 
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of  Salem  village. 


buildings.  The  village  is  46  miles  from  Albany  and  SI  from  Sandy 
Hill,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  100  dwellings,!  Preabyteriao,  1  Asn^ 
ciate  Reformed  Congregational  church,  an  academy,  the  county  build- 
ings, offices,  stores,  printing  office,  &c.  The  Presbyterian  church  and 
c»>urthouBe  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engraving,  the  Congregationil 
near  the  centre,  and  the  academy  od  the  extreme  righL  The  village 
was  incorporated  in  1803;  the  academy  in  this  place  has  been  incor- 
porated for  about  half  a  century,  and  is  a  veiy  respectable  institution, 
where  quite  a  number  of  eminent  men  have  been  educated. 

Salem  wu  fini  Knited  sboul  the  year  1756,  by  two  conipiniei  of  amigrantB,  one  ftiM 
Scailind  and  Irelmd,  the  aiher  fnnn  N«w  E]ngluid.  They  wonhipped  togelher  DDda'  iha 
tniniitry  of  the  Rev.  Thomm  Clark,  aa  Irish  preacher,  till  differancea  aroM  about  "oo*- 
Bonal  comniunion,"  and  about  "  receiTing  the  Fovenaiit  of  the  three  kiagdoma."  Tin 
conlroveray  occuiimed  a  separatian  in  1T69.  A  Prnbylerian  church  wbb  formed,  and  Ih) 
Rev.  John  Warfonl,  the  Rrsi  miniaier,  waa  insuiled  in  1789.  He  labarsd  aboui  14  yaan, 
•nd  wu  gueceedcd  by  Rev.  Samuel  Tomb,  who  coniinued  in  tbe  miniitry  till  hia  death  b 
1833.  Hli  auccwason  have  been  Rev.  John  Whiton  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Lambert.  The  £n( 
Preabyterian  church  was  buill  in  17T4,  and  far  three  yeua  it  waa  used  for  bamcka  and  > 
■torehouac.  It  waa  biim[  by  the  royalints  in  ITTB.  The  next  bouae  waa  built  iiiuneditietr 
■Iter  the  war,  and  wu  burnt  by  accideni  in  1S36.  The  ihiid,  erected  al  a  coat  at  SIOJUO, 
waa  bumlin  April,  1S40;  another  ia  now  erecting. 

The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  monument  in  the  village 
graveyard. 

"  Here  lie  the  earthly  remaina  of  the  Ret.  iaaa  Ttmnarr,  panor  sf  ths  Am.  Re£  Cob- 
gre^tion,  Salem,  who,  after  manifeating  the  motl  ardent  j/aX  and  diainlervned  iaitUulnaai 
in  tbe  goapel  of  hia  Maaler  during  the  period  of  fiAy  years,  fell  aaleep  in  Jaaoa  OeL  S3d, 
1B02.— '  Well  done  !  good  aad  faithful  aeminl,  enter  thou  into  the  j«  of  thy  Lord.'  ■  They 
that  turn  itiany  lo  righteouaTieBa  aball  shine  aa  the  atan  forever.'  *  To  him  that  mmconie^ 
will  I  grant  (o  ail  with  me  iu  my  throne,  erea  a*  I  alao  OTercame,  and  am  aat  iama  wilk 
my  Father  in  hia  throne.'  " 

White  Cbbek,  the  SE.  town  of  the  county,  was  taken  from  Cam- 
bridge in  1815;  centrally  distant  S.  from  Salem  12  miles.  Pop. 
2,204.  North  White  Creek  and  Little  White  Creek  are  small  post 
villages.    White  Creek  Centre  and  Wai^s  Conwra  are  smaU  settle-c 


Whitehall,  organized  in  1788,  has  a  great  diversity  of  surface. 
The  soil  is  principally  a  atiffclay,  well  adapted  to  grass.     Pop.  3,810> 


JVortlfcrn  view  of  WhUekatl. 

The  above  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the  village  ofWhite- 
hall  as  seen  from  the  rocky  eminence  which  rises  perpendicularly 
from  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  a  short  distance  to  the  north, 
overlooking  the  harbor.  The  village  is  compactly  built,  and  lies  in  a 
rocky  ravine,  at  the  junction  of  Wood  creek  and  the  Champlain  canal 
with  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  73  miles  from  Albany  and  21 
from  Sandy  Hill.  The  mouth  of  the  creek  and  canal  are  seen  in  the 
central  part  of  the  engraving.  The  waters  of  the  canal  descend  a 
distance  of  26  feet  by  three  locks.  There  is  a  steamboat  communi- 
cation with  this  place  and  St.  Johns  in  Canada,  150  miles  distant 
The  steamboat  landing  is  seen  on  the  ]ct\  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  emi- 
nence about  200  feet  high ;  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches 
are  on  the  right.  The  village,  which  is  a  place  of  extensive  business, 
consists  of  about  1 50  dwellings,  a  number  of  mills,  many  warehouses 
for  the  commission  and  forwarding  business,  a  number  of  churches, 
and  a  bank.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  decaying  hulks  of  the  British  ves- 
sels captured  by  Com.  McDonough  during  the  last  war  off  Plattsburg. 
"Vba  Indiim  auna  of  ihu  place  wu  Kak^/MMokjia,  "  tht  fiaei  uJUra  di^Jbjl."  It 
vu  roimerly  nlied  Sienalwmirli,  to  nuned  from  Mij.  gkeos,  ■  roraliM,  wbo  noded 
here  previoni  to  the  iCToiuiion.  TIm  p*m  at  Ihii  place  wn  leiied  bf  ■  detadnDCDl  of  (ot> 
unteere  Iniin  Connecticut  in  Xtj,  1TT5.  M^.  Sktae  ind  bic  tmwiij,  with  ■  nambsr  of 
aoldieni  ind  >e*enl  nokll  pieCM  of  cumoo,  wan  taken.  WbcD  Ticonderoga  wu  abm. 
doned  on  Ihe  approach  of  Bar^oyae,  the  public  ainra*  wen  embarked  on  board  of  300 
bBtlraui  and  Knt  up  the  laka  to  Skenenbonnigfa  undor  a  cooto;'  of  JgallaT*.  They  wer* 
pursued  by  a  Britiih  brigade  of  gun.boBlx  and  overtaken  at  Skeneaborough.  Two  of  lbs 
galleyi  were  uken,  and  the  other  thiee  blown  up,  and  the  Americaoi  being  unable  to  mak* 
•n  cfleclual  tund,  *et  fit*  lu  (he  workn,  furt,  willa,  baiieaoi,  and  eKaped  ai  Ihef  could  to 
Fort  Ann.  Thii  placa  wu  occDpaed  by  Burgoyna  h  hia  bead-quinen  for  a  coniiderabka 
time  while  hia  troopa  wet*  clearing  a  road  to  Ford  Edward.  On  Iha  beighia  orailookiiv 
the  harbor  are  iha  remaini  of  a  ballary  and  blockhousa. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY. 


Wavne  county  waa  taken  from  the  NW.  comer  of  Ontario,  uhI 
the  N.  of  Seneca  counties  in  1S23.  Greatest  length  from  E.  to  W. 
85  miles ;  greatest  breadth  N.  and  S.  30. 

The  surface  is  much  diversified ;  on  the  N.  the  ancient  beach  rf 
Lake  Ontario  extends  with  the  lake  E.  and  W.  from  it  4  to  8  milei; 
forming  in  its  whole  course  a  road  through  the  county,  known  aa  the 
"ridge  road,"  The  Eric  cana),  for  nearly  the  whole  of  its  devioui 
course  of  forty-three  miles  through  the  county,  keeps  the  vaDey 
of  Mud  creek  and  the  Clyde.  The  soil  is  general!;^  highly  fcr- 
tUe.  The  greater  portion  of  the  county  on  the  west,  including  om 
iburth  of  the  towns  of  Gnlen,  Rose,  and  Huron,  was  in  the  grant  lo 
Massachusetts  and  in  Phelps  and  Gorham's  purchase,  passing  from 
those  gentlemen  to  Robert  Morris,  and  from  him  to  Sir  William 
Pillteney,  from  whom  the  present  possessgrs  derive  title.  The  rem- 
nant in  the  east  pertained  to  the  military  tract  The  county  js  divided 
into  15  towns.     Pop.  42,068. 

Abcadia,  taken  from  Lyons  in  1825;  from  Albany  186  miles. 
Newark,  6  miles  W.,  and  Lockville  5  miles  W.  of  Lyons,  each  oo 
the  canal,  are  villages.     Fairville  is  a  post-oflice.     Pop.  4,982. 

BuTLEB,  taken  from  Wolcott  in  1826 ;  from  Lyons  NE.  centrally 
situated  14  miles.  Butler  and  South  Butler  are  post-offices.  Pock 
3,287. 

Galen,  organized  aa  part  of  Seneca  county,  and  taken  from  Junius 
in  1812;  NW.  from  Albany  172  miles.  Pop.  4,245.  Clyde,  incor 
poratcd  in  1833,  is  situated  upon  the  Erie  canal,  8  miles  E.  from 


Southern  view  of  Clyde. 

Lyons.  The  above  view  was  taken  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Clyde 
river,  and  shows  the  principal  portion  of  the  village.  The  steeple  in 
the  centre  of  the  view  is  that  of  the  Methodist  church,  the  one  to  the 
left  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  to  the  right  the  Baptist  The  village 
is  a  place  of  much  business,  and  contains  about  130  dwellings. 


WAVNS  OOUHTT. 


HiiioK,  taken  from  Wolcott  m  1826,  by  the  name  of  Port  Bay ; 
from  Albany  193,  irom  Lyons  NE.  15  milei.     Pop.  2,030. 

Lyons  was  taken  from  the  S.  end  of  Sodus  in  1811  ;  area  since 
diminiBhed.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  of  ad 
excellent  quality.    Pop.  4,300. 


Eastern  entrance  into  Lyent, 


Lyons,  the  shire  village,  was  incorporated  in  1831.  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  Mud  creek  with  the  Canandaieua  outlet,  (below 
which  the  stream  takes  the  name  of  Clyde  river^  and  on  the  Erie 
canal,  181  miles  from  Albanv,  34  from  Rochester,  15  N.  of  Geneva, 
and  16  S.  of  Sodus  Point.  The  village  contains  about  250  dwullings, 
1  Presbyterian,  1  Lutheran,  1  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal 
church,  the  county  buildings,  a  bank,  2  newspaper  priming  otiices, 
a  number  of  mills,  dec.  The  accoiupaiiying  view  was  taken  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Erie  canal,  at  the  eastern  entrnnce  into  the  village, 
and  shows  in  the  distance  a  number  of  public  buildings.  The  village 
was  originally  laid  out  by  C.  Williamson,  agent  for  the  Pulteney 
estate,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  similarity  of  its 
situation  to  the  city  of  that  name  in  France.  The  first  settlement 
was  commenced  in  June,  1798,  by  emigrants  from  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  Mr.  Van  Wickle,  from  New  Jersey,  "  moved  in,  along 
with  40  persons."     Alloway  is  a  small  manufacturing  village. 

"Id  1834,  *  while  oak  tna  wu  cut  in  thn  town,  i«i)  tnilca  wen  iirir^iiin.  iiimiiiiim 
4)  ficel  in  diamawr.  In  Ihe  bodjr  oT  tlx  atr,  about  3}  feel  froin  tlia  (round,  wta  fbnnd  t 
lux*  uiil  deep  cultinc  b;  in  exe,  KniinE  the  heul  of  ibe  ova,  tad  exhibiting  with  per- 
fect dieiinctneea  the  marki  of  ibe  ue  it  the  prevent  time.  The  whole  civitf  thin  created 
br  ihe  ongiiu]  cutting  wu  bund  to  be  enceeed  b;  460  jna'  growth  of  (he  wood,  i.  e.,  it 
wee  concealed  beneath  4G0  layen  of  ifae  limber,  which  bad  grown  oral  it  nbaequetittf  to 
the  aauDf,  Conaequrnilj  the  original  cuiting  moil  hire  been  in  the  fear  1373,  or  116 
Tean  ifart  tht  iucntry  tf  Ameritt  h/  Ctlumbiu.  The  iraa  waa  cut  br  Jamet  P.  Banla 
«f  Newark,  a  fotwarding  merchial,  and  the  limber  uaed  by  bim  in  building  the  boat 
Newark,  aow  belongiog  ta  the  Detroil  line.    The  cnllinB  wa*  at  leait  dx  Inekaa  daap." 

Macedon,  taken  from  Palmyra  in  1823.  Macedon  Centre,  22  milet 
NW.,  and  Macedon  on  the  canal,  20  miles  W.  of  Lyons,  are  small 
•ettlenMnta.     Pop.  3,387. 
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Maiion,  originally  ntined  Winchester,  and  taken  from  WilUanuoo 
in  1825 ;  from  Lyoni  centrally  distant  NW.  13  miles.  Marion  Cot- 
ners  is  a  small  settlemenL     Pop.  2,158. 

Ontaxq,  originally  named  Freetown,  and  taken  from  Williamson, 
was  orcnnized  as  part  of  Ontario  county ;  centrally  distant  from 
Lvons  AW,  21  miles.  Ontario  and  West  Ontario  are  the  post- 
o^ccs.     Pop.  1,»03. 

Palmyra  was  organized  by  the  general  sessions  of  Ontario  county, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  27th  of  Jan.  1789 ;  since  modified.  It  com- 
prised two  townships  of  Phelps  and  Gorham's  purchase,  beine  No. 
12,  in  the  2d  and  3d  ranges.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  gCDtly  un- 
dulating, and  the  soil  of  a  superior  quality.     Pop.  3.550. 


Main-street,  Palmyra. 


The  village  of  Palmyra  is  situated  on  Mud  creek  and  the  Erie 
canal,  1 9Q  miles  distant  from  Albany  by  the  post  route,  1 1  from  Lvods, 
IS  from  Canandaigua,  and  22  from  Rochester.  It  is  a  place  of* con- 
siderable business,  containing  about  250  dwellings,  1  Presbyterian, 
1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Baptist  church,  a  Dank,  2  newspaper 
printing  ollices,  a  number  of  mills,  &c.  The  accompanying  engrav- 
ing shows  part  of  Main-street,  looking  westward. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Mormon  seci,  began  his  public 
career  in  and  near  this  village.  The  following  account  of  Smith, 
and  his  operations,  is  derived  from  authentic  sources  of  information. 

Joseph  Smiih,  Ihe  founder  of  Momonism,  wu  bora  in  RofiJton,  Vi.,  and  RmovMl  la 
Manchealer,  Oniirio  cuuniy,  N.  Y.,  about  the  yenr  1630.  Bi  *n  eaT\y  age,  with  hii  pareal*, 
who  were  in  quiie  humble  circumeUncet.  He  whs  occuionilly  employed  in  Palmyn  u 
■  Idborer,  and  bore  Ihe  repuUtian  of  *  liiy  md  ignoninl  young  man.  According  to  tfas 
teitimiiny  of  rnpeclabla  indiTidnsb  in  ihit  place,  Smith  and  hii  bther  were  p«noni  of 
duubtful  moral  chatacler,  tddicled  to  ilurepiitabU  habiu,  and  moreoTer  ■itrrmeJy  ■upeaii. 
lioui,  believing  in  the  eiiatciice  of  wilchcrafL  They  *t  one  uise  procured  >  tniaeivl  rod, 
■nd  dog  in  varioiu  place*  for  money.  Smith  leiiiGed  ihit  when  digging  he  had  acen  lb* 
pot  or  cheat  conlaining  tlie  treasure,  but  never  wu  fiHtunate  enough  logel  it  into  hk  lunda. 
He  placed  a  aingulu  looking  alone  in  hU  hat,  and  praiendad  br  llw  E^  of  it  u  mak* 
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mukj  wondeiful  diieorwies  of  gold,  lihrer,  and  other  troMUTM,  deponted  in  tlie  etrtlu  He 
commenced  hit  career  aa  the  foonder  of  the  new  sect  when  about  the  age  of  18  or  19,  and 
appointed  a  number  of  meeiinga  in  Pahnjrn,  for  the  purpoee  of  declaring  the  divine  revela- 
tiomi  which  he  said  were  made  to  him.  He  was,  howeTcr,  unable  to  produce  anf  excite, 
ment  in  the  village ;  but  very  few  bad  curiosity  sufficient  to  listen  to  him.  Not  having 
the  means  to  prin  bis  revelationa,  he  applied  to  Mr.jprane,  of  the  society  of  Friends,  de- 
daring  that  he  was  moved  by  the  spirit  to  call  upon  mm  for  assistance.  This  gentleman 
bid  him  to  go  to  work,  or  the  state  prison  would  end  his  career.  Smith  had  better  success 
with  Martin  Harris,  an  industrious  and  thrifty  fanner  of  Palmyra,  who  was  worth  sboot 
910,000,  and  who  became  one  of  his  leading  disciples.  By  bis  assistance,  5,000  copies  of 
the  Mormon  Bibl^,  (so  called,)  were  published  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,000.  It  is  possi. 
ble  that  Harris  might  have  made  the  advancea  with  the  expectation  of  a  profitable  specula, 
tion,  as  a  great  sale  was  anticipated.  This  work  is  a  duodecimo  volume,  containing  590 
pages,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  weakest  productions  ever  attempted  to  be  palmed  off  as  a 
divine  revelation.  It  is  mostly  a  blind  mass  of  wurds,  interwoven  with  scriptural  languaga 
and  quotations,  without  much  of  a  leading  plan  or  dei^ign.  It  is  in  fact  such  a  production 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  person  of  Smith's  abilities  and  turn  of  mind.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  title  page  : 

**TaK  BooE  or  Moemom  :  am  kocovwr  wsittbm  by  thk  hand  or  MoaicoM,  vron  platbs  TAxair  raov 

lUK  rLATKn  of  Nsnii. 

"  Wherefore  it  is  an  ahrtdgiaenC  of  Um  Tfcotd  of  (He people  of  Nrphl,  and  sl«o  of  the  Lanuuiliei;  wiltlBa 
to  the  LamanMes,  whtch  are  k  remnant  of  the  buuae  of  Imel,  and  alM  to  the  Jew  and  tientUe,  wrlnen  by 
way  of  couunandmeolf  and  alM>  hjr  the  ■pirte  of  Prophecy  and  KevfJatloo.  Writien  and  Mated  up  and  bid 
«p  10  the  Litan  that  tJiey  may  not  be  deMroyed,  to  come  Ibnh  by  the  fifl  and  power  of  God  aalo  the  inler 
prctatlon  thereof,  aealed  by  the  band  of  MuronI  aiid  hid  up  unto  the  Loan  to  eooie  forth  iti  due  time  by  the 
way  of  the  GentUe:  the  Interpretation  thereof  by  the  gtA  i»f  Ood«  an  atjridcment  taken  fimm  tlie  book  of 
Emer.  Alaot,  which  Is  a  Record  of  the  People  of  Jared.  which  w«re  Maitered  at  the  time  ike  Laas  eoo- 
Caanded  the  lanfuaM  of  the  people  when  tiiey  were  builcUnf  a  lower  to  pel  to  Ilearan,  which  is  to  skew 
WHO  Uie  remnaal  of  the  house  of  brai:!  Iww  itreat  thiiif*  this  Loao  hath  Joue  unto  their  fluhera,  and  Ikat 
Ikiy  may  know  the  covnnanu  of  tlie  Loan,  and  tlutt  tlwy  are  not  cast  off  for«ver ;  and  also  to  the  couTiacIng 
of  the  Jew  and  Gendle,  thai  Jssvs  Is  the  rnairr,  the  ETaaitAL  God,  manlflMtlnf  Himsdf  unto  ail  nailoQiL 
And  now  If  tbete  are  Iktiln  It  be  the  mistake  of  men,  wharefbra  enndiTmn  not  the  lldiiifs  uf  God  timt  ye  maj 
be  found  spoUoH  at  the  jud;9Benl  seat  of  Christ. 

"  By  Joseph  Snillh,  Junior.  Author  and  Pniprleiori  Paknyra.  Priotad  by  B.  B.  Grandin,  for  the  Aolhori 
1830. 

At  the  eiote  of  the  book  in  **  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses,**  via :  Oliver  Cowdety, 

David  Whitiner,  and  Mar: in  Harris  in  which  they  state  unto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues 

and  people,  that  they  have  seen  the  plates  containing  the  record,  and  the  engravings  upon 

them,  dbc.    On  the  last  page  is  contained  the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses,  of  wUch  tha 

ibllowing  is  a  copy : 

«  Be  U  known  nnio  all  nations,  kindred,  tongues,  and  people,  onto  whom  this  book  aball  come,  that  Joaaph 
Bmlth,  Jr.,  the  Author  and  Proprietor  of  this  work,  liaih  shewed  unto  us  tiie  plates  of  which  hath  been 
moken,  which  have  Xhe  appearance  of  gold ;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  has  transbiied  we 
Ad  liandle  with  our  luods,  and  we  also  saw  the  enffravlms  thereof,  ail  of  which  had  Uie  appearance  of 
ancient  work  and  of  curious  workaMUiship.  And  Uiis  we  bear  record,  with  words  of  soberness,  that  the  said 
Boiith  has  shown  u mo  us,  for  we  have  xeen  and  uarrBo,  and  know  of  a  surely  that  the  said  Smith  has  |dC 
tlie  plates  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  we  give  our  namns  unio  the  world  that  which  we  have  seen  ud 
we  lie  not,  God  bearinit  wiiMse  of  h.  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Whitsser.  Faier  Whatmer,  Jr.,  John 
Whiuaer,  Hiiam  Fags,  Joseph  Smith,  Senkir,  Hyrum  Smith,  Samuel  H.  Smlth.^ 

In  the  preface,  Smith  states  **  that  the  plates  of  which  have  been  spoken,  were  found  in 
the  township  of  Manchester,  Ontario  county,  New  York.** 

It  is  stated  by  peiaons  in  Palmyra,  that  when  he  exhibited  these  platea  to  his  foUowers* 
they  were  done  up  in  a  canvas  bsg,  and  Smith  made  the  declaration,  that  if  they  imcovered 
them,  the  Almighty  would  strike  them  dead.  It  is  said  that  no  one  but  Smith  could  read 
what  waa  engraved  upon  them ;  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  looking  through  a  peculiar 
kind  of  spectacles  found  buried  with  the  plates. 

Soon  after  the  pubUcation  of  the  Mormon  Bible,  one  Parley  B.  Pratt,  a  resident  of  Lor. 
rain  county,  Ohio,  happening  to  pass  through  Palmyra,  on  the  canal,  hearing  of  the  new 
religion,  called  on  the  prophet  and  was  soon  converted.  Pratt  waa  intimate  with  Sidney 
Ri^on,  a  very  popular  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  **  Reformers**  or  **  Disciples.** 
About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Pratt  at  Manchester,  the  Smiths  were  fitting  out  an  expe. 
dition  for  the  western  country,  under  the  command  of  Cowdery,  in  order  to  convert  the 
Indians  or  Lamanitea,  as  they  termed  them.  In  October,  1890,  this  nuasion,  consisting  of 
Cowdery,  Pratt,  Peterson,  and  Whitmer,  arrived  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  the  reaidence  of  Rigdoo, 
well  supplied  with  the  new  Bibles.  Near  this  place,  in  Kirtland,  there  were  a  few  fatniliaa 
belonginjT  to  Rigdon's  congregation,  who  having  become  extremely  fanatical,  were  daily 
looking  for  aome  wonderful  event  to  take  place  in  the  world.  Sevanteen  of  thaaa  paisont 
wadily  beBcyad  i«  UonMumt  and  waw  ifl  ti  imi— id,  in  mim  rigbt,  by  ikm^my.    Qy 
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dw  eanveraiaii  of  Ri^un,  sauii  afier,  MormoDum  received  ■  powerful  impeliu,  and  ami 
tbu)  one  hundred  cunveru  wire  fpeedlly  added.  Bigdoit  vigiicd  Stniib  al  Palmfra,  what 
he  tarried  aboul  two  inoniha,  receiving  reveUtiona,  praiching,  &,c.  He  :hea  reuimed  M 
Kintand,  Obia,  and  wu  foUoved  a  few  dayi  aflcr  by  Ibe  pnqihet  Bmiih  and  hie  eooiMC. 
tiona.  Thu*  from  a  itats  of  almoai  beggaij,  the  lann\f  at  Smitb  wen  fumiabed  trilh  Iki 
**  fal  of  ihe  laud"  bf  iheit  diaciplea,  many  of  wbom  were  wealthy. 

A  Morinoii  temple  waa  encied  *(  Kinland,  al  bd  eipenae  of  ■bout  930,000.  In  ik 
building,  there  waa  a  aaered  ipaitmenl,  a  kind  o!  holy  of  holiea,  in  whieli  none  but  itH 
pneala  wera  allowed  to  enter.  An  inuuecganful  application  waa  made  lo  the  legialatura  far 
the  cbartet  of  a  bank.  Upon  ibe  n^fuaal,  they  ealabiiahed  an  iinehanered  irutitutioD,  cos. 
neaced  their  banking  operationa,  iasued  their  notea,  and  made  eiteiuive  loaiu.  Tbt 
■ociety  now  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  numben,  of  wham  many  were  doubtlea  dram 
thither  by  mtrcenaiy  molivea.  Bui  the  bubble  at  laal  burn.  The  banit  being  an  unchar- 
ured  inalilulion,  the  debt*  due  were  not  legally  culleclable.  With  the  failure  of  thi*  iom. 
tmion,  the  aociety  rapidly  declined,  and  Smith  waa  obliged  to  leave  thealaie  to  avoid  iht 
aherilT.  Moat  of  the  Bed,  with  ilioir  leader,  removed  to  Miaauuri,  where  many  mtiafH 
were  perpetrated  against  them.  The  Mormoni  raised  an  armed  force  to  "  drive  off  the 
inlidelai"  but  were  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  itiie.  By  the  last  accounla,  tiwy  *cn  . 
t  Nauvuo,  Ilhnoia ;  and  it  ii  aaid  are  now  ia  a  more  flouiiahiat 
ta  by  meant  of  tbeii  itineruil  preacher*  in  la- 
in England. 

RoaE,  taken  from  Wotcolt  in  1826 ;  from  Albany  177  milcR.  Rote 
Valiey  is  a  small  post  village,  10  miles  NE.  from  Lyons,  Pop,  2,081. 

Savannah,  taken  from  Galen  in  1634;  from  Lyons  centrally  situ- 
ated E.  ISmilea.     Pop.  1,707. 

SoDUB  was  organized  in  1789;  bounds  since  altered  ;  from  Albany 
180  miles.  Sodus,  on  the  Ridge  road,  13  miles  NW.,  and  Sodiu 
Point,  15  miles  from  Lyons,  are  small  villages.  At  Nicholas  Point, 
on  Sodus  bay,  a  body  of  Shakers  settled  m  1825.  They  have  a 
a  church,  but  are  few  in  number.  At  Sodus  bay,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
the  United  States  have  made  a  pier  for  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bor, of  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  lake  steamers  enter  the  harbor 
and  bay.     Pop.  4,393. 

The  followingisextractedfromThompson'sHistoryof  the  late  War: 

"On  (he  ISdi  of  June,  1813,  the  Bridah  fleet  appeared  before  tha  town  of  Sodot,  m  t 
bay  of  thai  name,  which  ia  formed  on  the  Ameijcan  aide  of  Idke  Ontario,  between  Geik. 
«Me  and  Onrago  rivan.    Gaiwi*!  Burnet,  «f  tha  Naw  YaA  mibtiB,  toipacd^  iku  Abt 
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intended  to  land  their  troope,  and  capture  a  quantity  of  provisions,  ordered  out  a  regiment 
from  t*«*  county  of  Ontario.  The  militia  collected  in  ^reat  haste,  and  arrived  at  Sodus  on 
the  follOMrinf  morning.  But  the  enemy,  well  knowing  that  his  appearance  would  excite 
the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  drew  off  his  forces  until  their  apprehensions  should  be  subei. 
ded,  and  re-appeared  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  a  few  hours-alier  the  militia  had  been  dis. 
charged.  In  contemplation  of  his  return,  the  inhabitants  had  removed  ail  the  public  stores 
from  the  buildings  on  the  water's  edge,  to  a  small  distance  in  the  woods,  anid  on  the  re. 
appearance  of  the  hostile  squadron,  a  second  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  expresses 
sent  after  the  discharged  militia,  which  overtook  and  brought  them  back,  with  a  Isige  rein- 
forcement.  Before  their  return,  the  enemy  bad  landed,  and  finding  that  the  provisions  had 
been  removed,  they  set  fire  to  all  the  valuable  buildings  in  the  town,  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  private  property  of  every  description.  They  then  agreed  to  stipulate  with  the  inhabi. 
tants,  to  desist  from  destroying  the  remaining  houses,  on  condition  of  their  surrendering  the 
flour  and  provisions,  which  they  knew  had  been  deposited  at  that  place.  These  articles 
were  then  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  village,  yet  the  enemy  did  i^ot  choose 
to  attempt  their  capture,  lest  he  might  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade ;  but  he  threatened  the 
entire  destruction  of  every  house  in  the  town,  if  they  were  not  immediately  delivered  over 
to  him.  The  appearance  of  the  militia  prevented  the  execution  of  this  threat,  and  the  en- 
emy immediately  returned  to  his  shipping,  and  moved  up  the  lake  on  the  following  mom- 
ing." 

Walworth,  taken  from  Ontario  in  1829  ;  from  Albany  208,  from 
Palmyra  NW.  6  miles.  Walworth  Comers  is  a  small  village.  Pop. 
1,734. 

Williamson,  taken  from  Sodus  in  1802 ;  area  since  altered  ;  from 
Albany  206  miles.  Pop.  2,147.  Pultenevville,  21  miles  NW.  from 
Lyons,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  Williamson  Comers,  are  small  post  vil- 
lages. 

The  following  account  of  the  invasion  of  Pulteney ville.  May  15th, 
1814,  by  the  British,  is  from  the  Ontario  Messenger,  published  at  that 
time  at  Canandaigua :— 

**  General  Porter  has  received  a  letter  from  General  Smith,  communicating  the  particv* 
lars  of  the  late  visit  of  the  enemy  to  that  place,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summsry :  *  On 
Saturday  evening,  15th  ult.,  the  British  squadron  was  discovered  making  towards  Pulteney- 
ville,  end  information  sent  to  General  Swift,  who  repaired  thither  in  the  course  of  the  sae- 
ceeding  night  with  130  volunteers  and  militia.  On  Sunday  a  flsg  was  sent  on  shore  de- 
manding a  peaceahle  surrender  of  all  public  property,  snd  threatening  an  immediate  de. 
struction  of  the  village,  (which  is  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,)  in  case  of  refusal.  General 
Swift  returned  for  answer  that  he  should  oppose  any  attempt  to  land,  by  all  means  in  bia 
power.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  flsg,  General  Swift  was  induced,  by  the  pressing  ao- 
licitadons  and  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  permit  one  of  the  citixena  to  go 
to  the  enemy  with  a  flag,  and  offer  up  the  surrender  of  the  property  contained  in  a  store- 
house at  the  water's  edge,  consisting  of  about  100  barrels  of  flour,  considerably  damaged, 
on  condition  that  the  commanding  <^cer  would  stipulate  not  to  take  any  other,  nor  molest 
the  inhabitants.  Before  the  return  of  the  flag,  the  enemy  sent  their  boats  with  several 
hundred  men  on  shore,  who  took  possession  of  the  flour  in  the  store  and  were  proceeding 
to  further  depredations.  General  Swift,  1^  hose  force  was  too  inferior  to  justify  sn  open  au 
tack,  (and  which,  if  attempted,  must  have  exposed  his  men  to  the  guns  of  the  whole  fleetj 
commenced  a  fire  upon  them  from  an  adjacent  wood,  which  wounded  several,  and  became 
so  harassing  as  to  induce  them  to  re^embark,  whence  they  commenced  a  cannonade  from 
the  fleet  upon  the  town,  which  waa  continued  for  some  time,  but  with  no  other  ii\jury  than 
a  few  shouholes  through  the  houses.  Three  hundred  barrels  of  good  flour  had  been  re- 
moved  back  from  the  storehouae  a  few  days  before,  leaving  the  damaged  floor,  which  waa 
the  only  booty  obtained  by  the  enemy.  The  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour  were  depoailed 
about  a  mile  back  of  the  town,  of  which  the  enemy  were  apprized  by  aome  prisonera  they 
took.  But  they  choee  to  forego  the  plunder  of  it,  rather  than  truat  themselves  in  the  woods 
with  General  Swift  and  his  riflemen.' "  > 

WoLcoTT,  taken  from  Junius,  and  organized  as  part  of  Seneca  coun- 
ty in  1807 ;  area  since  altered ;  from  Albany  184  miles.    Wdooll 
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18  miles  NE.  from  Lyons,  is  a  village  of  about  60  dwellings.    Reo 
Creek  is  a  small  settlement,  26  miles  from  Lyons.    Pop.  2,462. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

WsaTCHESTsa  county  is  of  ancient  date.  It  was  represented  in 
the  first  legislative  assembly  in  the  colony,  which  met  at  New  Yoii 
in  1691.  And  it  has  constituted  one  county  to  this  time,  having  been 
organized  as  such  by  the  general  acts  of  1788  and  1801.  Thi8coui>- 
ty  comprises  a  very  important  section  of  the  state.  Washed  on  the 
west  by  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  south  by  the  East  river  and  Long 
Island  sound,  it  enjoys  very  superior  advantages  for  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  county  generally  exhibits  a  beautiful  diversity  of  sur* 
fiice.  The  northwestern  comer  is  considerably  broken  by  the  SE. 
border  of  the  Highlands,  of  a  mountain  character,  and  a  range  of 
hills  of  moderate  height  extends  from  York  Island  towards  the  NE. 
extremitv,  on  which  are  situated  the  heights  and  hills  much  known  in 
the  revolution:  Based  upon  primitive  rock,  the  soil  is  naturally  ster- 
ile, but  is  rendered  productive  bv  careful  and  painful  cultivation.  Of 
wheat  it  produces  little,  and  the  mhabitants  import  a  large  portion  of 
their  bread-stufifs.  Summer  crops  are  good,  and  by  the  use  of  plaster, 
valuable  returns  in  grass  are  ootained.  The  chief  business  of^the  in- 
habitants consists  in  supplying  New  York  city  with  garden  stufi, 
field  vegetables,  butter,  poultry,  &c. 

This  county  suffered  severely  during  the  revolution.  The  whole 
southern  part  was  marked  by  the  marches,  works  of  defence,  or 
skirmishes  and  battles  of  hostile  armies.  And,  indeed,  the  active  op- 
erations of  the  war  in  1776,  were  principally  confined  to  this  region, 
and  in  the  autumn  to  this  county,  where  the  two  armies  were  in  fiill 
force,  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  under  the  eyes  of  their  respective 
commanders.  The  county  is  divided  into  21  towns,  all  of  which 
were  organized  under  the  act  of  March  7th,  1788,  excepting  New 
Castle.     Pop.  48,687. 

Bedford,  from  New  York  NE.  44  miles,  was  first  settled  under  a 
Connecticut  license  in  1681  or  1682^  at  a  place  called  the  hop-ground, 
on  account  of  its  natural  product.  The  original  patent,  dated  1697, 
bears  the  Connecticut  seal,  and  it  was  not  until  1700  that  the  settle- 
ment was  attached  to  New  York  by  order  of  King  William.  Bed- 
ford, the  half-shire  town,  has  a  courthouse  and  aoout  45  dwellings. 
Whitlockville  is  a  small  village.  John  Jay  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  resided  in  the  northern  part  of  this  town.  The  annexed 
sketch  of  his  life  is  fix)m  Blake's  Biographical  Dictionary : — 

**  John  Jay,  LL.  D.,  firet  chief.jiutice  of  the  United  States  under  the  constitntion  of 
1789,  graduated  at  Kings,  (now  Columbia  college,)  1764,  and  in  1768  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  appointetl  to  the  first  American  congrees  in  1774.  Being  on  the  committee 
vith  Lee  and  LmngtUm  to  draft  an  addraai  to  the  people  ef  Otemt  Britaint  be  w«i  ilie 
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writer  of  that  oloqiieni  produciion.  In  the  congnm  of  1775.  he  wu  wi  nnoam  imponaM 
coTTuniiteei,  p«rfarmmg  more  Mrvice  perbspa  iliati  my  otbar  member  except  Frviklin  tod 
John  Adami.  In  Hoy,  ITTG,  he  wh  recalled  la  uun  in  roraiitiB  the  go*enuiien(  of  New 
York,  and  in  conuquence  hu  nune  it  not  *tt»ched  lo  the  Deelanlioii  of  IrKlepeiidaica  t 
but  July  9lh,  he  reported  reaotutioiu  in  the  proTiiieieJ  coavenlimi  in  laTor  of  the  daelumlioa. 
After  ihe  fall  of  New  York  and  the  ismoval  of  the  proTindal  aaembljr  to  PoughkeeiaU, 
Mr.  Jay  retained  hia  nwolute  pBlriolkiQ.  The  very  elnqaani  addrea  of  the  conTenlion  M 
the  people  of  New  Yorii,  dated  FbhkiU,  DrcemberSa,  1776,  and  aigned  by  A.  Ten  BniMk, 
ai  preaidant,  waa  written  by  bini.  March  13,  1TT7,  he  repaned  to  (be  cunveniiuii  of  IfeW 
York  the  draft  of  a  furm  of  goTemmeni,  which  wai  adupted,  and  many  uf  the  proviiiniM 
of  which  were  intruduced  into  the  conalitution  of  other  aMtaa.  From  May  3,  1777,  W 
Auguii  le,  lTT9,1w  waa  ehief-joauce  of  the  atale,  but  reaigned  that  of&ce  in  eowMqueiiea 
of  hii  duiiet  aa  president  of  congnea.  The  glowing  addrrii  of  ihat  body  to  their  cooMit* 
uenii,  dated  Seplember  B,  1779,  waa  prepared  by  bun.  On  the  39ib  of  Septernber,  be  wM 
appointed  miniater  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain.  He  waa  one  cf  the  commiaaki^ 
en  to  i^goliate  peace  with  Gieat  Britain,  and  signed  ihe  definitive  irraiy  of  peace  at  Parili 
September  3,  1783.  He  returned  to  America  in  I7M.  Congreaa  bad  prevkituly  appoinWd 
bim  aecrelary  of  elate  for  foreign  affain.  In  the  difficult  circnmataticea  of  the  country,  dM 
Kcretary  waa  in  efTeci  the  head  of  the  government.  Mr.  Jay'a  aerricsa  were  of  great  m. 
fHinancp.  He  drew  ap,  October  13,  1776,  an  elaborate  report  on  the  relaliona  belweenlfa* 
United  Sialei  and  Great  Britain.  Though  not  ■  member  of  the  eonvenlion  which  forsMd 
the  contiilution  of  the  United  Slaiea,  he  waa  prtaent  at  Annapolii,  and  aided  by  hii  adviea. 
Ha  alao  assisted  Madiaon  and  Hamilton  in  writing  the  Federalist.  In  the  conventioa  al 
New  York  he  contributed  lo  the  adoption  of  the  cowliiuiion.  He  waa  appointed  eliia£ 
justice  by  Wartingion,  Seplember  S6,  1T89.  In  1794,  he  waa  appoinl<vf  minialer  |4eiupa. 
tentiary  to  Great  Britain,  and  ancceeded  in  negotiating  the  treaty  which  atill  goaa  by  bb 
name.  He  waa  governor  of  die  Mate  of  New  York  from  1T9S  to  IBOl.  Tbe  ramaiDdar 
of  hia  life  he  paaaed  in  retirement.   He  died  in  1839,  agml  84." 

CoBTLAND.  The  surfatM;  of  this  town  on  the  north  is  covered  by  tha 
highlands,  anti  has  some  lofty  summits,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Colleberg  and  Anlhony'i  nose.  The  town  has  a  iwiiaiderable  portion 
of  arable  land.  Pop.  5,502.  Croton  and  Cortlandtown  are  anwUl 
post  villages. 

Peeluiill'  village  was  incorporated  in  1836.  It  is  situated  13  milai 
north  of  Sing  Sing,  and  immMiately  south  of  the  southern  tennina- 
tion  of  the  TiJghlands.  The  annexed  engraving  shows  Ihe  ajf>pear^ 
ance  of  the  village  as  seen  from  an  elevation  a  few  rods  northward 
irom  the  road  to  CanneJ.  The  old  Dutch  Reformed  and  tbe  Efw- 
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copal  church  are  discernible  on  the  right;  the  Methodist  and  the 
Presbyterian  church,  having  a  small  tower,  are  on  the  extreme  left. 
The  elevated  spire  of  the  new  Dutch  Reformed  church  ia  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  view.  Hudson  river,  with  the  towering  highlands,  ii 
seen  in  the  distance.  The  village  represented  in  the  engraving  ii 
situated  on  an  elevation  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  half  > 
mile  from  the  landing,  on  both  sides  of  a  deep  ravine^  in  which  flowi 
Gregory's  brook,  a  rapid  stream.  There  are  in  the  village  a  bank, 
2  printing-offices,  2  large  iron  foundries,  &c.  There  is  an  academy, 
a  large  edifice,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  at  the  south.  It 
was  erected  by  subscription,  at  an  expense  of  87,000.  The  villagt^ 
including  the  landing,  contains  upwards  of  200  dwellings,  and  3 
churches  for  Friends,  besides  those  mentioned  above.  There  is  a 
steamboat  ferry  at  this  place  to  Caldwell's  landing,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hudson,  two  miles  distant.  Verplanck's  point  and  Conti- 
nental village,  places  distinguished  in  the  revolutionary  war,  are  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  town.  This  latter  place,  which  had  barracks  for 
2,000  men,  was  burnt  by  the  British  in  October,  1777 ;  the  following 
account  of  which  is  extracted  from  the  Connecticut  Journal  of  Apnl 
2d,  1777. 

FiMitt,  lHarch_  Zr— Out  jMtt  al  Prck's-klU,  nnre  the  temonl  of  the  mituit  <if  ibe ruterm 

"     '''"  'yr,heMre"nii:n!'Mcl™u^"LIiTu'niinaioBboui  2So'      ..       __    ... 
iti'llij;eiice  ol'  ihi*,  Tomird  ui  eipcditioo  ihiiher  with  a  virw  in  lake  or 

■-  •' onliirentiilii  thai  were  depodwd  Ihere.     AccordinglT  on  S 

. jBle,  fuur  mnaporu,  uid  sevrnt  olhpr  amall  vmeb  In 

L~>,,  ......  ...».cu  ^^■jut  l,n00  men,  ivilh  MvetaJ  pieces  of  cannoa.    Genrnl  McDoogsl 

ihinxing  ii  pmdeni  lo  hs^aid  a  battle  wilh  Buch  in  arnrqusl  force,  Bad  ooi  bur 

•dvicB  of  ihe  enemy's  movempni.  wmnoder  lh«  n«c«rily  of  dettroying  thsir  . 

10  preveni  their  tailing  inio  their  Qiuida,  uid  retired  tboul  IwomiteB  mio  the  pus  in  the  Hi^ 
landi,  carrying  with  him  his  baggage  and  military  aioreii  hiiadisnced  guard  being  HattoBM 
at  Cortlatidt'a  house  in  ibe  vaQey.  The  enemy  the  lame  da*  tocdf  poaaninon  of  ihe  nllafc, 
and  remained  cloee  in  their  quBTtera  until  the  next  day  in  the  aftrraoau.  when  a  puly  of  iWin, 

comiBiiiig  of  about  2^' -■  -"- ' '  -  '--:-'-•  -  '■■■' ■-  -"'     ■  - '-■- 

Tba  geuenl  hiving 
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lis  baggage  and  military  aiorea ; 

ae  valley.    The  enemy  (he  lamt 

-quBTtera  until  the  next  day  in  the  anrrnoou.  when  a  pony  of  iWm, 

len,  poneved  themaelvea  of  a  height  ■  little  louch  of  Conlaadl'i. 

iv«d  a  reinlorceiiieiil  liom  Col.  GanBioon'i  ragiOKitl,  of  aboit  W 
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men,  under  the  commaiid  of  Lieut.  Col.  Wlllet,  pennitted  them  to  tttem|>C  to  diipoMew  the 
enemy  from  diet  emiuence.  Col.  Wilkt  keving  accordingly  made  the  neceiMnr  mapontion, 
advanced  with  hia  mall  party  with  the  greateet  firmneaa  and  reaolution,  and  made  the  attack. 
Hie  enemj  inatantly  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  leaving  three  men  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  whole  body,  panic-struck,  betook  themaelves  to  their  ahipping,  embarking  under  cover 
of  the  night ;  and  by  the  last  accounts  they  had  sailed  down  the  nver.  Before  they  embarked, 
diey  gave  out  they  mtended  to  stop  at  Tarrytown,  on  their  way  down,  and  attempt  to  destroy 
our  magazine  of  forage  at  Wright's  mills.  Upon  dieir  evacuating  the  place,  Gen.  McDoujg^ 
took  possession  of  his  former  quartenK  and  detached  a  party  of  men  to  watch  their  motions 
The  enemy  on  this  occasion  have  been  eiceedingly  disappointed,  as  they  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  off  any  stores  left  behind  by  our  men,  and  no  other  flock  than  about  40  aheep  and  S 
or  10  head  of  cattle,  with  which  they  were  supplied  by  our  good  friends  the  tories.  Never 
did  troops  exhibit  more  firmness  and  resolution  than  did  our  anny  on  this  occasion.  Notwith* 
standing  the'  disparity  of  numben  was  great,  and  the  measure  absolutely  necessary,  it  was 
with  the  utmoti  reluctance  they  retired  to  the  pas.  As  usual,  these  heroes  of  Britam  have 
burnt  some  houses,  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  what  they  could  conveniently  take  rnth  them, 
frightened  the  women  and  children,  and  raised  the  spirits  of  their  tory  brethren  in  that  quar- 
ter, but  which,  alaa,  aa  ia  always  the  case  whea  unnaturmlly  elevated,  are  now  again  propor- 
tionably  depresKd. 

PeekskiU  ia  the  birthplace  of  John  Paulding,  the  American  &rmar,  who  faitereepted 
Andre,  the  British  spy,  at  Tarrytown,  soma  fifteen  miles  below  this  place.  His  monument 
is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  village.  It  ia  built  of  marble,  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  about  fif^en  feet  in  height,  and  running  to  a  poinL  It  is  endoned  in  an  iron  railing 
about  twelve  feet  square.    The  main  inscription  is  on  the  south  side,  and  runs  thus : — 

**  Here  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  Jonv  FiULOiico,  who  died  on  the  18th  day  of  Feb. 
ruary,  1818,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September,  1780, 
accompanied  by  two  young  farmers  of  the  county  of  Westchester,  (w^ose  names  will  one 
day  be  recorded  on  their  own  deserved  monuments,)  he  intercepted  the  British  spy,  Andre. 
Poor  himaelf,  he  disdained  to  acquire  wealth  by  sacrificing  his  country.  Rejecting  the  temp- 
tation of  great  rewards,  he  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  American  camp,  and  by  this  act 
of  noble  selfldenial,  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  detected ;  the  designs  of  the  enemy  baffled ; 
West  Point  and  the  American  army  saved,  and  these  U.  S.,  now  by  the  grace  of  God 
free  and  independent,  rescued  from  imminent  peril.**  On  the  opposite  side  is  written— 
**  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  erect  this  tomb  as  a  memorial  raised  to  public 
gratitude.'*  On  the  east  side  is  a  beautiful  wreath  engraved  on  the  marble,  with  the  word» 
••Fidelity." 

East  Chester.  The  village  of  East  Chester  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  on  Long  Island  sound,  16  miles  NE.  from  New  York, 
on  the  old  turnpike  and  sta^e  road  to  Boston,  and  contains  an  Epis- 
copal church  and  about  25  dwellings.  Bronx  is  the  name  of  a  small 
settlement  and  post-office  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  valuable  marble  quarries.     Pop.  1,502. 

Greensburgh  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Hudson,  22  miles  N.  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  Pop.  3,361.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
splendid  sites  for  country  residences,  many  of  which  are  occupied  by 
the  wealthy.  About  two  miles  below  the  village  of  Tarrytown, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Hudson,  is  the  countr}'  residence  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Esq.,  and  well  known  as  the  **  Van  Tassel  house." 
Dobbs*  Ferry,  a  noted  place  in  the  revolution,  is  situated  on  the  Hud- 
son, 22  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  opposite  the  northern  termination 
of  the  Palisades.  There  is  here  a  village  containing  2  churches,  and 
about  30  dwellings.  Hastings  is  a  small  settlement  and  landing  on 
the  Hudson,  2  mues  below  Dobbs*  Ferry :  3  miles  E.  of  Tarrytown, 
is  the  small  village  of  Greensbursh,  where  there  is  a  store,  a  tavern,  a 
few  neat  dwellings,  and  a  Presbyterian  church,  in  whose  cemetery 
rest  the  remains  of  Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre ; 
over  which  is  a  marble  monument,  consisting  of  a  base  and  pyramid, 
with  the  following  inscription : 


Faa  Tluwl  lituM,  Ut  ntidtna  q/  Wthngttm  bviiig. 

"Hare  rapoM  the  mortal  remun*  of  hue  Vuf  Wabt,  an  eldar  of  iha  Q.  _ 
ehuidi,  who  died  Ml  tba  33d  of  Mar,  183S,  \a  the  E9ih  yemi  of  hi*  aga.  Havins  liTed  Ac 
Ufa,  ha  died  (hu  datlh  of  the  Chriiliaii. — The  dtiieiu  of  the  coud[;  of  Weatcheaiar  creeled 
tUa  tomb,  in  luiimonf  of  the  high  aenie  ihey  eniertiined  for  the  virtiunw  and  panionc 
Moduel  of  their  fellow-dQien,  and  ai  a  memorial  aacred  to  public  giaiituil*, — Vincit  Ahmt 
Ttaim, — Nsarlyhalfawntuiy  befan  thi*moaumenlwaabuilt,tbec«»criptfathei*of  Ameri- 
ca had,  in  the  •Buele  cbambet,  voted  [hit  Isaac  Vbd  Wart  wu  a  ftilbfol  patriot — one  inwhoia 
iba  lave  of  counlry  wu  invincible,  and  [his  tomb  bran  leBtiinony  thai  the  rccon)  ii  me. — 
Fidelity.  On  the  33d  of  Sept.  1780,  Liuc  Van  Wirt,  accompanied  bf  John  Paulding  wi 
David  WiUiaiaa,  all  fannen  of  the  couniy  of  Weatcbeeter,  intercepted  Mi^or  Andre  on  lu 
TelorD  from  the  American  line*  in  the  character  of  i  ipy,  and  aotwithi Landing  the  laifi 
btibea  oAered  them  for  his  releue,  nobly  disdained  lo  lacnGce  their  country  for  gaU,  n. 
emed  and  earried  him  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  diitrici,  whereby  the  dangenMa 
and  Inilorou  coiupiracy  of  Arnold  waa  broughl  to  light,  die  inaidiaiB  dengiu  of  the  enemy 
baffled,  the  Amsiican  amty  Bved,  aud  our  beloved  cuunliy  freed,"  &,e. 

Tarrytown  is  pleajiantly  situated,  S8  miles  N.  of  New  York,  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  tlie  Hudson,  opposite  the  widest  part  of  Tap-  * 
pan  bay.  The  village  contains  4  churches,  80  or  90  dwellings,  and 
about  1,000  inhabitants.  The  above  is  a  view  of  the  place,  situated 
about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  N.  of  the  village  where  Andre  was  taken 
prisoner,  in  SepL  1780,  by  three  militiamen.  The  road  at  that  time 
ran  a  little  to  tne  west  of  its  present  location.  The  three  were  play- 
ing cards  in  the  field  on  the  right  of  the  engraving,  which  was  then 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  when  their  attention  waa  arrested 
by  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoo&  over  a  wooden  bridge  thrown 
across  the  little  orook  seen  in  the  foreground.  They  left  iheir  cards, 
and  arrested  Andre  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  now  stands  a 
•mall  pine  tree,  near  which  a  human  figure  is  placed  in  the  engraving. 

The  annexed  account  of  the  taking  of  Andre,  is  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  Isaac  H.  Tiffany,  Esq.,  of  Fultonville  ;  bftinf  the 
notes  of  a  personal  conversation  which  he  had  with  David  Wilhama, 
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one  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  at  Broome,  Schoharie  coirnty,  Feb. 
13,  1817. 

Williima,  Van  Wirt,  and  Pftulding,  (Wtllism*  Dgsd  between  S3  and  93,  ihe  other  two 
being  yaunger,)  were  going  to  aee  aome  reliliotu  9U  inilos  below.  Tba  three  were  Mtted 
beaide  ibe  road  in  the  budiee,  amuKitig  ihemBclvea  at  carde,  when  ibeir  altenlion  waa  ar. 
reaitd  by  the  galloping  ofa  home.  On  approaching  the  road,  they  aaw  a  gentleman  [idiog 
towarda  them,  tealed  on  a  large  brown  horae,  which  waa  afterward  obaerred  lo  haie  marked 
on  the  neat  ahoulder  the  iniiiala  U.  S.  A.  The  rider  waa  a  light,  Irim.buill  man,  about  S 
feet  7  incbea  in  height,  with  a  bold  military  countenance  and  darii  eyea,  and  waa  draiMiI 
in  a  round  hal,  blue  aurioul,  crinwon  coat,  with  panialoona  and  veal  rA  aankeen.  Ai  ba 
oeared  ibem,  [he  three  cocked  their  muakela  and  ainied  at  lbs  lidet,  who  immadialelf 
checked  bis  horae,  and  the  rollowing  conienation  enraed: 

Andre.  '■Gentlemen,  1  hope  you  are  of  our  patty!" 

Paulding.  "Wbatpanyr 

Amirt.  "  The  lower  party." 

Paulding.  "  We  do." 

Andrt.  "I  am  a  Britiih  cfficer;  I  have  been  upin  the  eoantrron  partkolar  botinMi,  aal 
would  not  wiah  lo  be  detained  a  aingle  momenL" 

Hs  thereupon  pulled  out  a  gold  watch,  and  exhibited  it  aa  an  evidence  diat  be  wia  k 
gentleman,  and  relumed  it  again  to  hia  fob.    Paulding  ihereapon  remarked,  "  TCe  are  Amtrt. 

Andre.  "  God  bleae  my  aool  I  a  man  muat  do  any  thing  to  get  along — I  am  a  coDtiiMnUl 
officer,  going  down  to  Dobbe  Ferry  tu  get  infuitnadon  from  below.'* 

Andre  then  drew  out  and  preaenied  >  paaa  from  General  Arnold,  in  which  waa  the  aa> 
anmed  name  of  John  Andenon.  Seiiing  huld  upon  the  reina  of  the  hone,  they  ordered  hnn 
to  diamount.  Andre  exclaimed,  "  You  will  bring  yoaraelf  into  trouble  !"  **  We  care  not 
for  that,"  wai  the  reply.  They  took  him  down  ten  or  fifteen  rods  beaide  a  run  of  water, 
and  Williama  proceeded  to  eearch  the  hat,  coal.  ve«i,  ahirt,  and  pantatoona.  in  which  thejr 
found  (SO  in  conlinenlal  money;  and  at  lut  ordered  him  lo  take  ofT  hia  boota.  AI  dda, 
he  changed  color.  WilUanu  drew  off  the  left  boot  fini,  and  Paulding  aeiiing  it  eidaimed, 
"  My  God :  here  1l  ia !"  In  it  three  half  ibeete  of  written  paper  were  fonnd  enveloped  b^ 
■  half  Aeei,  marked,  "  eon  ten  u  We«t  Point-"  FauMIng  agiun  exclaimed,  "  JUy  OvJ!  i^t 
a  ipy .'"    On  pulling  off  the  other  boot,  a  dmilar  package  waa  found, 

Andre  waa  now  allowed  lo  dreaa,  and  they  marched  turn  acroa*  ibe  road  into  the  GaU 
about  twenty  rod*.  The  young  men  winked  to  each  other  to  make  fnrthei  dinxnetiea,  and 
inquired  Irom  whom  he  got  the  papen  1  "  Of  a  man  at  Fine'i  bridge,  a  tltaiiger  to  nN," 
rephed  Andre.  Ha  then  ofiered  ihem  for  hia  liberty,  hii  bone  and  oqinpage,  arateh,  tai 
100  gujneaa.  This  they  rehiaed  lo  take,  nnleas  he  iofoimed  them  wture  he  obtained  tba 
msjiuacripL  He  telnaed  to  comply,  but  again  offered  his  haras,  eqnipaga,  and  ana  thooaand 
guineu.  Thay  wera  firm  in  theii  danial,  and  Andre  inereaaed  hia  oBa  to  tm  'Hr^rf 
guineas  and  aa  many  drygooda  aa  they  wiriied,  which  ahould  be  depoatad  in  any  pkM 
dHind«-tfa>t  dwroathi  kMp  taa lad  md  mm  «n  u  Nm' Yetk  wiUr  his  «te,M 
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tfHtt  Umt  could  obtain  them  nnmoleiled.  To  tliii  thoy  replied,  **  that  it  did  not  mgmSy  kt 
him  to  make  any  ofier,  for  he  aiioald  not  go.**  They  then  proeeeded  to  the  B«n«ac  mSL 
tary  aution,  which  waa  at  North  Cattle,  about  twehre  milea  diatant     On  th«  way,  Arlit 

fave  them  hia  watch,  telling  them  that  **  it  waa  a  priae.**  On  deliTering  him  to  Coluad 
amieaon,  the  commanding  officer,  that  gendeman  eigoined  the  atricteat  aocrecy,  at  the  Mat 
time  eipreating  an  opinion  that  there  were  othera  doubtleta  concerned  in  the  plot.  Mqor 
Tallmadge,  who  had  commanded  a  guard,  received  Andre  at  Col.  Jamieaoo^  qnaritHy 
and  aAerward,  with  about  twen^  men,  conducted  him  to  Col.  Sheldon,  at  Salem.  Tht 
three  accompanied  Andre  part  ojf  the  way,  and  then  left.  During  the  ni^ht,  Tallnadft 
caused  Andre  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  at  Comyen  hill.  From  Salem  be  waa  conveyed  w  Watt 
Point,  and  from  thence  to  Tappan. 

Wiliiamt,  Paulding,  and  Van  Wart,  stood  within  the  ring  when  Andre  waa  haa§. 
When  the  officer  informed  him  that  his  time  had  nearly  expired,  and  inquired  if  he  had  apf 
thing  to  say,  he  answered,  **  Nothing  but  for  them  to  wimeat  to  the  world  that  he  ditd 
like  a  braTC  man.**  The  hangman,  who  was  painted  black,  offered  to  put  on  the  boom— 
**  Take  off  your  black  hands  !**  said  Andre ;  then  putting  on  the  nooae  htmaelC  took  oat  hit 
handkerchief,  tied  it  on,  drew  it  up,  bowed  with  a  smile  to  his  acquaintances,  and  died. 

David  Williams,  now  (Feb.  13,  1817,)  aged  61,  was  bom  at  Tarrytown,  of  Dotch  ex. 
traction,  and  speaks  that  language.  Paulding  and  Van  Wart  were  also  Dutch ;  neither 
of  the  three  spoke  English  well.  Congreas  gave  each  a  farm  in  Weatcheater  county,  of  ths 
value  of  X500,  an  annuity  of  $200  through  life,. together  with  an  elegant  ailver  medal,  oe 
one  side  of  which  was  the  inscription,  **  Fidelity^**  and  on  the  reverse,  the  motto  **  Amtr 
pairut  vineiif**  (the  love  of  country  conquers.) 

Harrison  is  28  miles  N.  of  New  York  and  3  east  of  White  Plains. 
Pop.  1,139.  This  is  a  fertile  township,  mostly  inhabited  by  Friends. 
Harrison  Purchase  is  a  thickly  settled  agricultural  vicinage,  where  is 
located  a  meetine-house  and  a  post-office. 

Lewisboro,  originally  South  Salem,  received  its  present  name  in 
1840 ;  centrally  distant  NE.  from  Bedford  6,  and  from  New  York 
50  miles.  Pop.  1,619.  Cross  River,  South  Salem,  Vista,  and  Gol- 
den's  Bride,  are  names  of  the  post-offices.  At  Cross  River  there  are 
2  churches  and  about  20  dwellings. 

Sarah  Bishop,  the  hermitess,  resided  near  the  boundary  line  of 
Lcwisboro  and  the  state  of  Connecticut.  She  lived  on  Long  Island 
at  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Her  father's  house  was  burnt 
by  the  British,  and  she  was  cruelly  treated  by  a  British  officer.  She 
then  left  society  and  wandered  among  the  mountains  near  this  part 
of  the  state,  where  she  found  a  cavp  near  Ridgeficld,  in  i^hich  she 
resided  till  about  the  time  of  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1810. 
She  sometimes  came  down  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  said  that  the  wild 
animals  were  so  accustomed  to  see  her,  that  they  were  not  afraid  of 
her  presence.  The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  this  hermitess,  is 
taken  from  a  newspaper  printed  at  Poughkcepsie,  in  1804. 

"  Yesterday  I  went  in  the  company  of  two  Capt.  Smiths  of  this  town  to  the  monBCain,  to 
visit  the  hermitage.  As  you  pass  the  southern,  an  elevated  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  begin 
to  descend  the  southern  steep,  vou  meet  with  a  perpendicular  aescent  of  a  rock,  m  the  front 
of  which  is  this  cave.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  a  kentle  descent  of  rich  and  fictile  eround, 
extending  about  ten  rods,  when  it  instantly  forms  a  frightful  precipice,  descending  half  a  mile 
to  the  pond  called  Long  pond.  In  the  front  of  the  rock,  on  the  north,  where  the  cave  is,  said 
level  with  the  ground,  there  appears  a  large  frustum  ot  the  rock,  of  a  double  fathom  in  aie, 
thrown  out  by  some  unknown  convulsion  of  nature,  and  lying  in  the  front  of  the  cavity  from 
which  it  was  rent,  partly  enclosing  the  mouth,  and  forming  a  room :  the  rock  is  left  entire 
above,  and  forms  the  roof  of  this  humble  mansion.  This  cavity  is  the  habitation  of  the  her- 
mitess, in  which  she  has  passed  the  best  of  heryeare,  excluded  from  all  society ;  she  keeps  ao 
domestic  animal,  not  even  fowl,  cat.  or  dog.  Her  little  plantation,  oonasting  of  half  an  acre, 
is  cleared  of  its  wood,  and  reduced  to  grass,  where  we  has  raised  a  few  peach  trecsi  ana 
yearly  pUnti  a  few  hills  tA  beaa%  eacunoeiai  and  poCatoea;  the  wholt  ia  svroaiided  inih  a 
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luranant  fgn^  vine,  which  ovenpreads  the  iiiiroQiiding  wood,  end  is  Tery  prodnetiTe.  Ob 
the  opposite  mde  of  this  little  tenement,  is  a  fine  fonntmin  of  excellent  water.  At  this  fountain , 
we  found  the  wonderful  woman,  whose  appearance  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  describe ;  indeed, 
like  nature  in  its  fint  state,  she  was  without  form.  Her  dress  appeared  little  else  than  one 
confused  and  shapeless  mass  of  rags,  patched  together  without  any  order,  which  obscured  all 
human  shape,  excepting  her  head,  which  was  clothed  with  a  luxuriancy  of  lank  gray  hair  de- 
pending on  every  side,  as  time  had  formed  it,  without  any  coyerins  or  ornament.  When  she 
discovered  our  approach,  she  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  wild  and  timid  animal:  she  started 
and  hastened  to  her  eave,  which  she  entered,  and  barricadoed  the  entrance  with  oM  sheik, 
pulled  from  the  decayed  trees.  We  approached  this  humble  habitation,  and  after  some  coft* 
venation  with  its  inmate,  obtained  liberty  to  remove  the  palltsadoes  and  look  in ;  for  we  were 
not  able  to  enter,  the  room  being  only  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  person.  We  saw  no 
utenidl  either  for  labor  or  cookery,  save  an  old  pewter  basin  and  a  gourd  shell :  no  bed  but  the 
solid  rock,  unless  it  were  a  few  old  rags,  t«attered  here  and  there ;  no  bedclothes  of  any  kind ; 
not  the  least  appearance  of  food  or  fire.  *She  had,  indeed,  a  place  in  one  comer  of  her  ceB, 
where  a  fire  had  at  some  time  been  kindled,  but  it  did  not  appear  there  had  been  one  foraonin 
months.  To  confirm  this,  a  gentleman  says  he  psssed  her  cell  5  or  6  davs  a/ier  the  Rreal  fidi 
of  snow  in  the  beginning  of  March,  that  she  had  no  fire  then,  and  had  not  been  out  ofner  cave 
since  the  snow  had  fallen.  How  ^e  subdists  during  the  severe  season,  is  yet  a  mystery ;  she 
says  she  eats  but  little  flesh  of  any  kind  ;  in  the  summer  she  lives  on  berries,  nuts,  and  roots. 
We  conversed  with  her  for  some  time,  found  her  to  be  of  a  sound  mind,  a  religious  tnm  of 
thought,  and  entirely  happy  in  her  sitoation ;  of  this  she  has  given  repeated  prooft  by  refusing 
to  quit  this  dreary  abode.  She  keeps  a  Bible  with  her,  and  says  she  takes  much  satisfaction, 
and  spent  much  time  in  reading  il.**^ 

Ma.maroneck  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  the  township  is  generally 
under  good  cultivation.  Pop.  1,416.  The  village  ot  Mamaroneck 
is  about  24  miles  from  New  York,  and  161  from  Albany.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  bay  about  one  mile  from  the  sound,  which  admits  vessels 
of  100  tons  burden.  The  village  contains  2  churches,  2  cotton  fac- 
tories, and  about  50  dwellings. 

The  following  letter  of  &en.  Samuel  Parsons,  dated  at  Mamaro- 
neck, Nov.  21st,  1777,  to  Gov.  Tryon,  with  his  answer,  is  copied 
from  a  newspaper  printed  at  the  time. 

**  Sn, — Adding  to  the  natural  horrors  of  war  the  moet  wanton  destruction  of  property, 
is  an  act  of  cruelty  unknown  to  civilized  nations,  and  unaccustomed  in  war,  ufttil  the  ser* 
vants  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  have  convinced  the  impartial  world,  no  act  of  inhumanity, 
80  stretch  of  despotism,  are  too  great  to  exercise  towards  those  they  term  rtbeU. 

**  Had  any  apparent  advantage  been  derived  from  burning  the  house  on  Philips*  manor, 
last  Monday,  there  would  have  been  some  reason  to  justify  the  measure ;  but  when  no 
benefit  whatever  can  be  propoeed,  by  burning  those  buildings  and  stripping  the  wonien  and 
children  of  necessary  apparel,  to  cover  them  fixMn  the  severity  of  a  eoki  night,  and  capli. 
vating  and  leading  in  triumph  to  your  lines,  in  the  most  ignominious  maimer,  the  heads  of 
those  families,  I  know  not  what  justifiable  cause  to  assign  for  those  acts  of  cruelty ;  nor 
can  I  conceive  a  necessity  for  your  further  order  to  destroy  Tarrytown. 

^  You  cannot  be  insensible  it  is  every  day  in  my  power  to  destroy  the  hotises  and  boild- 
ings  of  Col.  Philips,  and  those  belonging  to  the  fainily  of  DeUney,  each  as  near  your  lines 
as  those  buildings  were  to  my  guards ;  and  notwithstanding  your  utmost  diligence,  you  can. 
not  prevent  the  destruction  of  every  house  thie  side  of  King's  bridge.  It  is  not  fear,  it  is 
not  want  of  opportunity  that  has  preserved  those  buildings ;  but  a  sense  of  the  ii^ustice  and 
savKgeness  of  such  a  line  of  conduct  has  saved  them :  and  nothing  but  necessity  will  induce 
me  to  copy  examples  of  this  sort  so  often  set  by  your  troops. 

**  It  is  not  my  inclination,  sir,  to  war  in  this  manner,  against  the  inhabitants  within  your 
linea,  who  suppose  themselves  within  your  king's  protection.  But  necessity  will  oblige  me 
to  retaliate  in  kind  upon  your  friends,  to  procure  the  exercise  of  that  justice  which  humanity 
used  to  dictate :  unless  your  explicit  disavowal  of  your  two  captains,  Emmerick  and  Barns, 
shall  convince  me  these  houses  were  burned  without  your  knowledge  and  against  your 
Older.    I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  Samitxl  H«  Paisqus.** 

Gwemar  TSyon't  Muwer,  dmUd  Kmg't  kridgt  €€mf.  Not,  23d,  1777. 

**  Sm, — Could  I  pcKBsibly  /conceive  myself  scoountable  to  any  revolted  sahject  of  the  kinf 
of  Great  Britain,  I  might  answer  your  letter  received  by  the  Atg  of  tmce  yesterday,  respeet. 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  party  under  Capt.  Eonmerick's  command  upon  the  taking  of  Peter 
and  Cornelius  Van  TaassU ;  I  have,  however,  cinder  enoogh  to  asMie  you,  as  mndi  m  i 
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•bhor  erery  principle  of  inhmnniity,  or  ungenerooi  oonduct,  I  ibonld,  wen  I  in  man  to. 
thority,  burn  everf  committae  man's  houM  within  my  reich,  u  I  deem  tfaoee  agMili  ^ 
wicked  instrumenti  of  the  continued  calamities  of  tUs  country :  and  in  order  eoooer  to 
purge  this  country  of  diem,  I  am  willing  to  give  twentyJive  doUara  for  eyrery  ttciimg  cook 
mittee  man,  who  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  king's  troops :  I  guess  before  tbe  end  of 
next  campaign,  they  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  their  own  countnniien,  whom  they  hare  for. 
cibly  dragged  in  opposition  to  their  principles  and  duty  (after  nning  them  to  the  extent  «f 
their  property)  to  take  up  arms  against  their  lawfoi  sovereign,  and  oompeUing  tbem  to  ex- 
change  their  happy  constitution,  for  paper,  rags,  anarchy,  and  distress. 

**  The  ruins  from  the  conflagration  of  New  York,  by  the  emissariee  of  your  party  lait 
year,  remaio  a  memorial  of  their  tender  regard  for  their  fellow  beings  exi^osed  to  the  *  se. 
verity  uf  a  cold  nighu' 

**  This  is  the  first  correspondence  I  hsTe  held  with  the  king's  enemies,  on  my  pert  is 
America^  and  as  I  am  immediately  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  your  faturs 
letters,  dictated  with  decency,  would  be  more  properly  directed  to  his  excellency. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Wcluam  T&tov,  Miyor  Geo. 

•*  To  Gen.  Parsons." 

This  came  on  Sunday  the  2dd  inst,  and  by  some  means  or  other 
Gen.  Delancy's  house  at  Bl<^mingdale,  on  York  Island,  took  fire  on 
the  25th  at  night 

JVvin  tkt  Cmmectieut  Jommal^  Dee,  10, 1777. 


**  James  Delancy,  late  sheriff  of  Westchester,  and  colonel  of  the  enemy's  mOitia, 
taken  last  week  by  one  of  our  scouts ;  the  colonel  was  found  under  a  bed,  and  for  a  better 
defence,  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  bulwark  of  baskets.  He  %iras  dragged  fixm  lui 
humble  redoubt,  put  under  a  proper  guard,  and  sent  to  a  place  better  secured.** 

The  following  relative  to  the  situation  of  this  county  in  1777,  is 
taken  from  the  3d  vol.  of  Dr.  Dwighf  s  Travels. 

**  In  the  autumn  of  1777, 1  resided  for  some  time  in  this  county.  The  linea  of  the  Brit. 
ish  were  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  King's  bridge ;  and  those  of  the  Americans  at  fiyram 
river.  The^  unhuppy  people  were,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  both.  Oftea 
they  were^ctually  plundered ;  and  always  were  hable  to  this  calamity.  They  feared  every, 
body  whom  they  saw,  and  loved  nobody.  It  was  a  curious  fact  to  a  phSloeopber,  and  s 
melancholy  one  to  a  moralist,  to  hear  their  convereation.  To  every  question  they  gave 
such  an  answer,  as  would  please  the  inquirer ;  or,  if  they  despaired  of  pleasing,  such  is 
one  as  would  not  provoke  him.  Fear  was,  apparently,  the  only  passion  by  which  tfaef 
were  animated.  The  power  of  volition  seemed  to  have  deserted  them.  Thej  were  not 
civil,  but  obsequious ;  not  obliging,  but  subservient.  They  yielded  with  a  kind  of  apatby, 
■nd  very  quietly,  what  you  asked,  and  what  they  supposed  it  impossible  for  them  to  retain. 
If  you  treated  them  kindly,  they  received  it  coldly;  not  as  kindness,  but  as  a  compensaiioa 
for  injuries  done  them  by  others.  When  you  spoke  to  them,  they  answered  you  withoat 
either  good  or  ill-nature,  and  without  any  appearance  of  reluctsnce  or  hesitation :  but  thej 
subjoined  neither  questions,  nor  remarks,  of  their  own ;  proving  to  yonr  full  convictioa, 
that  they  felt  no  interest  either  in  the  conversation,  or  in  yourselfl  Both  their  countenancec, 
and  their  motions,  had  lost  every  trace  of  animation  and  of  feeling.  Their  features  were 
smoothed,  not  into  serenity,  but  apathy  ;  and  instead  of  being  settled  in  the  attitude  of  quiet 
thinking,  strongly  indicated,  that  all  thought,  beyond  what  was  merely  instinctive,  had  fled 
their  minds  forever. 

"  Their  houses,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in  a  great  measure  scenes  of  deeolation.  Their 
furniture  was  extensively  plundered,  or  broken  to  pieces.  The  walls,  floors,  and  windows, 
were  injured  both  by  violence  and  decay ;  and  were  not  repaired,  because  thejr  had  not  the 
means  of  repairing  them,  and  because  they  were  exposed  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  in- 
juries. Their  cattle  were  gone.  Their  enclosures  were  burnt,  where  they  were  capable  of 
becoming  fuel ;  and  in  many  cases  thrown  down,  where  they  were  not.  Their  fields  were 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  wild  grass.  Amid  aU  this  appearance  of  desols. 
don,  nothing  struck  my  own  eye  more  forcibly  than  the  sight  of  this  great  road— the  passage 
from  New  York  to  Boston.  Where  I  had  heretofore  seen  a  continual  succession  of  hoiKs 
and  carriages,  and  life  and  bustle  lent  a  sprightliness  to  aU  the  environing  ol^ecta,  not  a 
single,  soUtsry  traveller  was  visible  from  week  to  week,  or  from  month  to  month.  The 
world  was  motionless  and  silent ;  except  when  one  of  these  unhappy  people  ventured  upon 
a  rare  and  lonely  excursion  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  no  less  unhappy ;  or  a  scouting 
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party,  tnveniiig  (he  eeonlrr  in  t\artt  oTBiiBTniei,  slarmpd  the  inhahinnn  with  expeeuiiaca 
of  new  ii^urie*  and  HiflFringi.  The  rerf  tntcka  oT  the  cama^ea  ware  gnivrn  over,  and  ok 
liMrated :  and,  when  \htf  wera  discernible,  resAmbled  the  faint  imprMtiana  irf  cbarlM 
wlisala  laid  U  be  left  on  Iha  paTemenli  of  Hercuhnoum.  Tbe  gn»  waa  of  f^ll  beigbt  ibr 
[lie  acyifae  ;  and  iirungtr  reiliied  to  my  own  mind,  for  ihe  finn  lime,  the  pruper  import  of 
ifaoi  picturesque  declatation  in  the  aong  of  Deborab  ;  '  In  Ifae  days  of  tibanigtr,  lbs  aon  «f 
Aiiuh,  in  tbe  day*  of  Jael,  the  bighwaya  were  unoccupied ;  and  the  travellera  wilkad 
through  by.palhi.    The  inbabitants  of  the  lillagea  ceaaed  :  they  ceased  in  laraa).' '' 


Mount  Pleasant  is  a  large  aod  fine  township,  diversified  with  hilis 
nnd  valleys.  Pop.  7,308.  Beds  of  marble  abound  in  this  vicinity, 
and  are  extensively  quarried  at  Sing  Sing  and  other  places.  Sing 
Sing,  Pleasantviile,  Sparta,  and  Unionville,  are  villages.  Tbe  village 
of  Sing  Sing,  34  miles  from  New  York,  and  111  from  Albany,  WM 
incorporated  in  1813,  Its  name  Is  derived  from  the  Chinese  Tting- 
*ing,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  governor,  in  China,  of  a  city  so  called. 
It  is  said  lo  have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  a  Dutch  settler 
who  had  traded  with  China.  The  village  is  situated  on  an  uneven 
spot  of  ground,  and  is  quite  diversified  in  its  appearance ;  and  is  ft 
thriving  place,  having  4  churches,  an  academy  for  males,  an  institl^ 
tion  for  females,  a  number  of  mills,  and  upwards  of  300  dwellings. 


Sing  Sing  Priton, 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  State  Prison  on  the  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son in  Sint;  Sing  village,  which  usually  contains  from  800  to  900 
convicts.  The  following,  relative  to  the  history  of  the  prison,  &c.,  it 
taken  from  an  article  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Express,  April  I3th,  1841. 

**  In  1833,  ihe  •olitary  lyatem  of  imprisonment  waa  abandoned  at  the  Auburn  prison,  and 
was  auccenled  in  IBM  by  lbs  preietri  lymeni  of  ahuttinj;  up  the  coniieta  in  aeparate  cellt 
by  nifthi,  and  compelling  ihem  to  lihor  diligently  during  the  day. 

"  The  iHopiinn  of  ihi<  ayit^m  rendered  'he  Auburn  pr»on,  which  in  IBW  ccmlained  lart 
5S0  aepsrale  cellii.  inwfficienl  far  the  aceommodalion  of  all  theeonncted  lelun*  in  the  atale, 
ar>d  an  act  of  ihe  legiflature  waa  paaaed  in  March,  1S94,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  atat* 
prieon  in  t)ie  lirxi  or  areond  sanatoria]  dislrieta,  which  the  comniiaionen  appointed  for  ih* 
n  ihought  prnper  to  locate  in  Mouni  Pleaaani,  Bin(  8ing>  owing  v  ' 
lilaicc     -■      ■  " 
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to  iMtnictioniv  proceeded  to  ding  Sing,  and  oommeneed  the  eieetioa  of  th«  tuxm 
tbere.  Thif  wm  completed  in  1839,  and  contained  800  cells.  By  the  addition  of  aerenl 
additional  counties  to  this  prison  district,  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  cooTicia,  it  was 
diKorered  that  these  accommodations  were  insufficient,  and  SOO  more  eelie  were  ordend 
to  be  added,  which  result  was  obtained  bj  adding  another,  or  fifth  story  to  the  prison  boild. 
ing— which  addition  was  completed  in  1831. 

**  In  May,  1838,  the  convicts  then  in  the  old  state  prison  in  this  city  were  removed  to  Sag 
8ing,  and  the  old  prison  here  was  emptied  of  its  inmates,  and  abandoned  forerer  as  a  prison. 

*'  The  Mount  Pleasant  prison  at  Sing  Sing  is  33  miles  from  tlus  city  on  the  eastern  sboie 
of  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  about  10  feet  above  high-watsr 
■lark.  The  prison  grounds  contain  130  acres,  and  the  wharf  is  approachable  by  Tesnb 
dra%ring  13  feet  of  water.  The  prison,  keeper^  house,  worfcshopa,  dx.,  are  built  of  rough 
dressed  stone.  The  prison  for  the  males  is  480  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  44 
in  width,  fronting  towards  the  west,  or  the  Hudson  river.  This  building  is  five  stories  high, 
oontaining  a  line  of  100  cells  in  each  story  on  the  west  side,  and  as  many  more  on  the  east 
side,  msking  1,000  cells  in  all.  The  western  yard  is  enclosed  by  two  buildings  40  feet 
wide,  and  3  stories  high,  which  are  occupied  as  the  kitchen,  hospital,  chapel,  workabopi, 
storehouses,  d&c.,  and  extend  from  the  prison  westeriy  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  south 
wing  adjoins  the  prison,  but  communicates  with  it  only  through  the  hospital.  The  north 
wing  coimects  with  the  prison  by  a  wall  30  feet  in  height,  running  north  and  sonth  10  feet, 
encloring  together  an  area  of  494  feet  by  413.  In  the  centre  of  the  west  yard  is  s  rai^p 
of  ahops,  40  feet  wide,  fronting  on  the  Hudson,  and  running  paraDel  with  the  prison  376 
feet,  with  wings  extending  easteriy  towards  the  prison  140  feet,  which  are  oceupic!d  as  stone 
shops.  The  guardJiouse  is  on  thiB  bank  or  height  on  the  east  side  of  the  prison,  about  170 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  yard,  commanding  a  perfect  view  of  the  east  jrard,  and  most  of 
the  west.  Within  the  last  few  years,  an  additional  building  has  been  erected  on  the  height! 
eaat  of  the  main  prison  for  the  purposes  of  a  female  prison  exclusively,  which  is  capable  of 
containing  about  73  female  convicts,  one  in  each  cell,  and  in  which  that  number  is  now 
confined. 

**  The  officers  of  the  prison,  or  those  coimected  with  its  government,  bianneas,  interests, 
health,  and  morals,  sre— five  inspectors,  a  principal  keeper,  agent,  clerks,  physician,  and 
chaplain,  35  assistant  keepers,  and  36  guards.  These,  except  ite  clerk,  are  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  hold  their  offices  during  their  pleasure.  The  clerk  is  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  senate,  and  holds  his  office  for  four  years.  The  inspecton  srs  ap. 
pointed  every  two  years  by  the  governor  and  senate,  and  on  them  the  goverameat  of  ths 
prison,  its  discipline,  police,  its  moneyed  concerns,  contracts,  &C.,  by  law  devolves.  They 
are  required  to  meet  every  two  months,  and  inspect  the  prison,  and  to  make  a  report  an- 
nually to  the  legislature  soon  after  it  convenes.  The  duties  of  the  principal  offioen  srs  de- 
fined by  law,  and  are  such  ss  the  good  government  and  weUare  of  the  institadon  rsquire. 

**  In  this  prison  the  convicts  are  compelled  to  labor  in  silence— no  conversation  by  word, 
look,  or  gesture  being  allowed  between  or  amongst  them-  If  any  information  is  needed  by 
the  prisoner  in  regard  to  his  business,  he  modestly  applies  to,  and  obtains  it  of  his  kecpsr, 
one  of  whom  is  always  near  him  in  each  department  of  labor. 

**  The  utmost  harmony  of  movitment  in  the  various  businesses  conducted,  and  the  most 
perfect  order  reigns.  The  whole  internal  machinery  of  the  prison,  with  ite  more  than  800 
hardy  convict  laborers,  resembles  more  the  quiet  industry  and  subordination  to  authority  of 
a  well.regulated  family,  than  an  institution  for  the  punishment  of  hardened  oflendera. 

**  The  hours  of  labor  are  not  more  than  laboring  men  out  of  prison  generally  labor.  Ths 
food  afiorded  is  ample.  The  ration  for  each  day  consists  of  either  16  ounces  of  good  prime 
beef,  or  13  ounces  of  prime  pork,  8  ounces  of  rye  flour,  13  ounces  of  sifted  Indian  meal, 
and  half  a  gill  of  molasses  per  man ;  and  three  bushels  of  potetoes,  or  40  pounds  of  rice,  4 
quarto  of  rye  in  the  grain  for  coffee,  3  quarts  of  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  oif  pepper  to  every 
100  rations.  This  is  all  weighed  or  measured  out  each  day  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
kitchen.  The  bread  is  well  baked,  and  the  provisions  well  cooked  by  some  of  the  convicts 
employed  for  that  purpose.  Their  provisions  are  put  in  small  wooden  vessels  csUed  kids, 
which  are  placed  on  racks,  one  of  which  each  prisoner  tekes  ss  he  retires  fittm  labor  to  his 
cell,  in  which  he  is  locked,  and  where  silently  he  eats  his  repast.  If  any  convict  requires 
more  food,  on  making  his  wants  known,  he  is  supplied  finm  the  kitehen. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  dsy,  in  long  lines  they  march  to  their  respective  cells,  accompanied 
by  their  keepers,  and  being  locked  in,  parteke  of  their  food  and  indulge  in  repose.  Each 
cell  has  a  bunk  of  wood  or  frame,  made  of  pine,  6  feet  long  and  two  wide,  4  or  6  inches 
fiom  the  floor,  4  blankets,  a  bible,  pint^up  for  their  cofiee,  small  tin  cup  fur  vinegar,  an  iron 
mon,  a  comb,  and  a  towel.  These  are  all  kept  clean,  or  made  so  when  they  arc  othenk*ise. 
rrom  13  to  14  convicts  ars  employed  in  washing  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  the  prisoners ; 
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■*  Tbt  lulorinf  ii  done  br  eognct  tulon,  who  make  and  repur  all  the  pnKnMn*  ■*■ 
iBMla.  Clean  imdatekKlMa  an  plao«d  in  Aeit  «lk  «aeh  WMk.  At  eight  Ibc;  an  mi». 
fully  waldwd  by  a  keepir  and  fmii  anned  guirda,  who  pace  the  galleim  noiwIaBlr,  wftk 
•geki  an  (hair  fe«I — obwrve  that  all  ia  nb— nonca  evsij  noiaa  j  and  an  prepartd  lo  <)a(U 
aa^  diMurtiancfl  that  roifhl  pOBb);  iiiaa.  Thia  latter  ii,  boweier,  dinoat  unpaMiUc,*a 
■ach  prUoiwr  ia  in  a  inuU  »U  b;  himaelf,  and  aeeurcd  b;  poireifiil  bolti  and  ban. 

"  The  moral  and  religtoni  condiiiaa  gf  llie  priaonen  ta  atao  canfitll]'  atlendad  to.  Pn^ar 
fsnerally  *i  night,  and  a  eennon  and  prayera  aTarjr  Sabbadi  mortiing  bjr  (he  cfaaplaina  ia 
tba  chapel,  a  bible,  and  laiteriy  other  nligioua  book*  in  ibe  eelk,  conatitule  a  pnrdan  of 
ibeir  apiriiual  privilege).  A  Sunday  achoal,  allended  by  aome  350  conricB  aa  pujrila,  asd 
a  biblc.claaa  of  130  or  man  of  ihem,  are  also  in  acdn  opeiatian  each  Sabbath  in  the  cte. 
pel.  Tbe  affecta  of  Iheae  united  meana  uf  mental  and  moral  culture  un  many  of  ibe  ea«. 
Ticta,  are  highly  beneficial,  and  pmmiMory  of  good  fruiii  al  a  funire  day.  They  rente 
the  Gonvicta  mara  orderly  and  aabsr-tninded,  and  divert  ibeit  alieotion  frora  \em  profinbl* 

The  ramous  Sleepy  HoUow,  the  noted  location  described  in  the 
"  Sketch  Book"  by  Washington  Irving,  ii  situated  in  the  south  part  of 
this  township,  near  Tarrytown;  it  is  a  long  ravine  of  2  or  S  mitai, 
through  which  a  road  passes  on  which  is  situated  several  romantic 
dwellings. 


ArwitiU  Dutch  chunh. 

The  above  ia  a  northwestern  view  of  the  old  Dutch  Reformed 
church  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  this  town,  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  place  where  Andre  was  taken  in  Tarrytown.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  church  now  standing  in  the  state.  A  tablet  placed 
on  the  church  bears  the  inscription,  "  Erected  and  built  by  Frederick 
Philips,*  and  Catharine  Van  Cortlandt,  his  wife,  in  1690."  The  pulpit 
and  communion  table  were  brought  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  ma 


.  .    k  Philiia  waa  ^»  oricinM  pataataa  at  Phitipa'  Paunt,  a  very  •iiaaavB  tnol  ia 
diit  enmly,  oricinaUy  oompiiajnc  no  laaa  ikan  SO  mile*  aquan,  bounded  weai  by  tba  HiA 
■on,  and  lyii^  aoath  of  tba  nuutfa  of  tba  CrotoD.    Mr.  nilipa*  aatilad  on  bk  manor  »b««t 
ooa  BuutoD,  •  faw  nda  wl  tt  tba  tterck 
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erection  of  the  church.  The  building  has  latterly  undergone  some 
repairs  internally  and  externally,  by  which  it  has  lost  considerable 
of  its  venerable  appearance.  Uniortunately,  the  pulpit  has  not  es- 
caped the  hand  of  modem  innovation,  but  the  communion  table 
still  remains  unchanged,  a  venerable  relic  of  a  former  age.  This 
church  and  vicinity  has  been  made  celebrated  by  Irving's  well-known 
**  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow" 

**  Tke  Miiuestered  mtumtion  of  this  church,"  saya  the  author  of  this  legend,  ^  seem  alwa^i 
to  have  made  it  a  favorite  haunt  of  troubled  apirits.  It  atanda  on  a  knoll  aurrounded  ij 
locust  treca  and  lofty  elaia,  from  among  which  ita  decent  whitewaahed  waJla  shine  mod. 
sstly  forth  like  Christian  purity  beaming  through  the  ahades  of  retiremenL  A  gentle  alope 
descends  from  it  to  a  ailver  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high  treea,  between  which,  pe^ 
■lay  be  caught  at  the  blue  hilla  of  the  Hudaon.  To  look  upon  ita  graaagrown  yard,  where 
the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quiedy,  one  would  think  that  there  at  least  the  dead  might 
rest  in  peace.  On  one  side  of  the  church  extends  a  wide  woody  dell,  along  which  laves 
a  largB  brook  among  broken  rocka  and  truuka  of  fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep  black  part  of 
the  atream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formeriy  thrown  a  wooden  bridge ;  the  road  that 
led  to  it  and  the  bridge  itself  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  treea,  which  cast  a  gloom 
aboot  it  even  in  the  daytime,  but  occasioned  a  feaHul  darkneaa  at  night.** 


It  was  in  this  church  that  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Yankee  peda- 
gogue Ichabod  Crane,  in  rivalry  to  the  old  Domine,  led  off  the  choir, 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  the  notes  of  his  nasal  psalmody.  It 
was  too  in  the  ravine  just  back  of  the  church,  that  tliis  redoubtable 
hero,  Ichabod,  had  his  fearful  midnight  encounter  with  the  headless 
horseman,  and  forever  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the  goodly  in- 
habitants of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Newcastle  was  organized  from  Northcastle  in  1791 ;  from  New 
York  N.  37,  from  Bedford  W.  6  miles.  Pop.  1,629.  Newcastle  is 
a  small  post  village,  in  the  northeast  ande  of  the  town. 

New  Kochelle  is  situated  on  Long  Island  sound,  20  miles  north- 
east of  New  York.  Pop.  1,816.  Settlements  were  early  made  in 
this  town  by  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  France  after  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  The  village  of  New  Rochelle  is  delightuilly  situa- 
ted in  sight  of  the  sound,  on  the  turnpike  road  from  New  York  to 
Connecticut,  and  contains  4  churches,  several  hotels,  and  about  60 
dwellings.  There  is  a  small  settlement  at  the  landing  on  the  sound 
containing  an  elegant  hotel,  &c. 

Northcastle  is  36  miles  NE.  from  New  York,  and  centrally  dis- 
tant 5  SW.  of  Bedford.  Pop.  2,058.  Northcastle  is  a  post-office, 
around  which  there  is  a  small  settlement 

North  Salem  is  in  the  NE.  comer  of  the  county,  55  miles  from 
New  York,  and  12  from  Bedford.  Pop.  1,161.  North  Salem,  post 
village,  has  3  churches,  several  mills  and  stores,  and  in  its  vicinity 
about  40  dwellings. 

Pelham  is  situated  on  the  sound,  18  miles  NE.  from  New  York. 
Pop.  789. 


Tliifl  dwelling  was  fortified  against  the  Indians,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Caetle  Philips. 
It  is  now  rending,  and  is  occupied  by  his  great  granddaughter,  Mra.  Cornelia  Beekman. 
Although  the  mansion  has  been  modernized,  remains  of  the  porUioIes  are  still  to  be 
in  the  stone  walls  of  the  cellar. 
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PouNDRiDGE  is  Situated  4  miles  E.  from  Bedford.  Pop.  1,407. 
Poundridge,  post  village,  centrally  situated,  contains  1  Presbyteriany 
1  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  about  15  dwellings. 

Rye,  the  southeast  town  of  the  county,  is  distant  Irom  New  York 
26  miles.  Pop.  1,803.  Port  Chester,  post  village,  formerly  called 
Sawpits,  is  on  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  turnpike,  and  west 
side  of  Byram  river,  which  is  here  the  boundary  line  of  Connecticut 
and  New  York ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  3  churches, 
and  about  100  dwellings.  This  place  possesses  a  convenient  landing 
for  steamboats  and  sloops.  The  village  of  Rye,  on  the  New  York 
turnpike,  1  mile  from  the  sound,  contains  3  churches,  2  academies, 
and  about  30  dwellings.  The  old  Jay  mansion  is  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town. 

ScARSDALE  is  24  milcs  from  New  York,  and  3  S.  of  White  Plains. 
Pop.  255. 

80MERS  is  on  the  north  line  of  the  county,  50  miles  NE.  of  New 
York,  and  10  east  of  Peekskill.  Pop.  2,082.  Somers  is  a  neat  post 
village,  containing  2  churches  and  about  40  dwellings.  Owensville 
is  a  post  village,  where  there  are  located  several  factories  and  about 
30  dwellings. 

Westchester  has  an  uneven  surface,  and  a  soil  which  will  sustain 
a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  Pop.  4,154.  This  town  was  probably 
first  settled  in  1642,  by  a  Mr.  Throckmorton  and  35  associates,  who 
came  from  New  England  with  the  approbation  of  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties. It  was  called  oy  the  Dutch,  Eastdorp.  The  manor  of  Mor- 
risiana,  originally  containing  about  3,000  acres,  belongs  to  the  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Morris ;  it  is  in  the  SW.  corner  of  the  town, 
opposite  Hell  Gate.  This  manor  gave  name  to  a  town  from  1788  to 
1791,  part  of  the  present  town  of  Westchester.  Westchester  village, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  of  Westchester  creek,  2  miles  from  the 
sound,  and  14  NE.  from  New  York,  contains  about  50  dwelHnffs. 
West  Farms,  on  the  Bronx  river  at  the  head  of  navigation,  3  milea 
from  the  sound  and  12  from  New  York,  contains  about  60  dwellings. 

*'  GouTEKirvum  Moeko  was  bom  at  Morriaiana,  Jan.  31, 1752.  He  graduated  at  Kinga 
college,  New  York,  in  1768.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  he  obtained  a  great  repu. 
tation.  In  1775,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  provinci^  congreaa  in  New  York.  In  1776, 
(Dec)  he  acted  as  one  of  the  committee  for  drafting  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  was  reported  in  March,  1777,  and  adopted  in  April  of  that  year,  after  repeated 
and  very  able  debates.  He  was  employed  in  the  pubUc  aenrice  in  various  capacities,  during 
the  revolutionary  contest,  in  all  of  which  he  displayed  great  zeal  and  ability.  After  the 
revolution,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  passed  a  number  of  years  in  private  pursuits, 
excepting  being  a  very  active  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constimtion  of 
the  United  States.  In  1793,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  and  remained  there  in 
that  capacity  until  Oct  1794.  He  returned  to  America  in  1796,  and  in  1800  was  chosen 
a  senator  from  New  York.  In  the  simimer  of  1810,  he  examined  the  route  for  the  Erie 
canal,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  originating  and  promoting  that  noble  work.  He  died 
at  Morrisiana,  Nov.  5,  1816.  He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  lile  at  Morrisiana,  exercising 
an  elegant  and  munificent  hospitality,  reviewing  the  atudies  of  his  eariy  days,  and  carrying 
on  a  very  interesting  correspondence  with  statesmen  and  literati  in  fiurope  and  Ameiiea. 
The  aedvity  of  his  mind,  the  richness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  copionsBsas  of  his  eloquent  eoa- 
▼ersation,  were  the  admiration  of  all  his  acquaintance ;  and  he  was  tutremllj  admittad  l» 
be  one  of  the  moat  aeoompUahed  and  prominent  men  of  our  eoonliy.*' 
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White  Plains  village,  (centra!  pari.) 

Whits  Plains  has  a  hilly,  but  mostly  an  arable  soil,  well  adapted 
for  grazing.  Pop.  1,087.  The  half-shire  village  of  White  Plains  is 
aituated  on  the  old  post  road  to  Boston,  27  miles  NE.  from  Xew  York, 
125  from  Albany,  and  14  miles  SW.  from  Bedford.  It  conlaini  2  Meth- 
odist, 1  Presbyterian,  1  Episco^tal.  and  1  Baptist  church,  the  county 
buildings,  an  academy,  70  or  60  dwellings,  and  about  S50  inhab- 
itants. The  above  view  shows  the  appearance  of  the  central  part 
of  the  village:  the  courthouse,  an  ancient  building,  is  seen  on  the 
left,  the  spire  of  the  academy  on  the  extreme  right. 

The  following  account  of  the  military  operations  in  this  town  and 
its  vicinity  in  Oct.  1776,  and  the  events  which  followed,  is  from 
Botta's  American  Revolution. 

"The  En(;li>hgenpnil  remained  Krerat  d*7>  •!  FroKa  Neck, u  well  to  repair  dM bndfN 
which  the  enemy  hod  bruk^n,  u  lu  wt>il  for  i  conttderable  reioforcemeni  wbieb  be  hti 
called  from  Slilen  Island.  The  road  from  Fmg*  Neck  to  Kingabhdge  a  eieeniTeljr  n»fk 
with  connniial  muvea  of  amilJ  ■lone*,  ind  the  AmericBU  hut  >l(a  obaUucted  il  in  inuqr 
places.  Waiihinglan,  who  had  ameinbled  all  hii  aimy  ai  Kiogiliridge,  Mat  forward  ik 
light  infantry  to  acour  the  country,  and  :o  faaran  [he  enemy  in  his  march. 

"Gen.  Howe,  havmi;  received  hia  reinrorcemsnu,  put  himaelf  in  raotioii  with  all  kia 
troope  1  he  croeeed  Pelham  Manor,  and  went  to  encamp  at  New  Roeheilci,  wbera  be  ra 

Cined  by  the  aecond  division  of  Heaaiins,  and  of  the  in>apa  of  Waldeck  under  Geo.  Kayp. 
lusen,  and  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry  lately  arrived  at  New  York  frum  Ireland.  Aa  tba 
principal  project  of  the  eipedilion  waa  to  intercept  the  communicatiim  f^  WaatunglOD  with 

on  the  Inland  uf  New  York,  consequently  it  waa  neceieaiy  lo  iKcupy  the  two  nada  leading 
Into  ConneclLcut;  the  one  upon  the  cnaat  of  the  sound,  and  the  other  mom  inland.  T^e 
Cnt  waa  already  in  [he  power  of  (he  En«;liah ;  but  in  ailpmpling  to  occupy  the  Kcond.  il 
waa  requisite  to  IraTer^s  llie  difGcull  country  of  which  we  hare  already  mads  loeolioD,  ia 
order  to  secure  [he  post  of  the  highlands,  known  by  the  name  of  White  Plaina,  upon  lbs 
nar  of  Kin^bridee. 

"Gen.  Howe  determined  to  take  thia  route;  he  marched,  however,  slowly  utd  wilk 
•Tireme  caution,  after  leaving  at  New  Rocbelle  ibe  German  corps,  lately  airived,  to  siiiiiis 
die  lower  road,  and  ibs  communicitioa  with  thoas  plscei  whence  atorea  and  iiiii  i— iii« 

"  WaahinKton  examined,  with  attention,  the  danger  of  hia  pnailion.  He  peoetrated  Ihs 
designa  of  the  enemy,  and  conaequeady  decided  lo  abandon,  with  the  main  body  of  hi* 
■my,  the  encampmenl  of  Kingsbridge.     Extending,  therefore,  his  kfl  wing,  ba  took  post 

with  it  in  ihs  Whit*  Fbina,  whil*  tba  tiglM  occupisd  ibs  bsigba  of  VakaiiM^  OQ,  aaar 
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KinfBbriflge ;  the  eantre  ezaetlj  filled  the  space  comprehended  between  these  two  pointi. 
Here  he  intreoched  himself  with  the  greatest  care.  His  army  thus  formed  a  well  secured 
hoe,  parallel  to  the  river  Bronx,  which  lay  on  its  front,  and  separated  it  from  the  English, 
who  marched  op  along  the  lefi  bank  of  this  stream. 

**  Washington  had  behind  htm  the  great  river  Hudson,  into  which  the  English  frigates 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate  so  far  as  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  provisions  which  ha 
received  from  the  upper  parts.  With  his  left  wing  he  occupied  the  upper  road  of  Connee. 
ticut,  by  which  he  was  also  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  snd  munitions.  He  had 
left  sufiieient  garrisons  st  Kingsbridge,  at  Hariem,  and  in  Fort  Washington ;  in  this  last 
place,  however,  against  his  own  opinion.  Meanwhile,  he  detached  numerous  parties,  over 
the  Bronx,  in  order  to  retard  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Hence  frequent  skirmishes  ensued, 
and  though  the  royalists  had  generally  the  advantage  in  these  rencounters,  they  still  served 
to  dissipate  the  terror  of  the  Americans,  who  every  day  showed  themselves  more  bold  in 
defying  the  enemy. 

**  Upon  the  approach  of  the  EInglish  to  the  White  Plains,  Washington,  all  at  once,  called 
in  his  detachments,  and  abandoning  the  positions  he  had  occupied  along  the  Bronx,  aasem. 
bled  all  his  troops  in  a  strong  camp  upon  the  heights,  near  these  trains,  in  front  of  the  enemy* 
His  right  flank  was  protected  by  the  Bronx,  which,  by  its  windings,  also  covered  the  front 
of  the  right  wing.  The  main  body  was  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  left  wing  being 
placed  at  a  right  angle  upon  the  centre,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the  right,  extended 
towards  the  north  upon  the  hills,  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  guard  the  defiles  leading  Co 
the  upper  mountainous  regions,  into  which  the  army,  if  expedient,  might  retire.  But  the 
right  wing,  being  posted  in  more  level  and  less  difficult  gronnd,  found  itself  more  expoeed} 
wherefore  Gen.  McDougall  was  ordered  to  occupy,  with  a  strong  detachment,  a  mountain 
about  a  mile  distant  firom  the  camp ;  he  intrenched  himself  there  as  well  as  the  time  would 
admit  ot 

**  Such  was  the  position  of  the  American  army  jvhen  the  English  arrived  within  7  or  8 
miles  of  White  Plains,  and  prepared  themselves  to  attack  without  loss  of  time.  On  the 
morning  of  the  38th  of  Oct.  they  advanced  in  3  columns,  the  right  commanded  by  Gen. 
Clinton,  and  the  left  by  Gen.  Heister.  At  noon,  all  the  outposts  being  driven  back  by  the 
English  and  Hessian  light  in&ntry,  the  British  army  appeared  before  the  American  camp. 
Immediately  there  ensued  a  cannonade,  but  to  very  Hide  effect.  The  English  drew  up  ia 
order  of  battle  ;  their  right  occupied  the  road  which  leads  to  Marrineck,  about  a  mile  distanl 
fi'om  the  centre  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  left,  equally  distant  from  his  right,  bordered  the 
Bronx.  The  EngUsh  general  having  observed  the  importance  of  the  position  taken  by  Gen. 
McDougall,  and  being  persusded  that  the  right  of  the  euemy,  which  was  his  only  assailabla 
point,  could  not  be  forced  so  long  as  it  should  be  protected  by  a  post  of  such  strength,  re. 
solved  to  wrest  it  from  the  Americans.  He  ordered  a  Hessian  regiment,  commanded  by 
Col.  Ralle,  to  ford  the  Bronx,  and  by  a  circuitous  movement  to  fiiU  upon  the  flank  of  Gen. 
McDougall,  while  Gen.  Leslie  should  attack  him  in  front  with  a  brigade  of  English  and 
Hessians.  CoL  Ralle  having  arrived  at  the  point  indicated,  Leslie,  who  had  also  crossed 
the  Bronx,  furiously  assaulted  the  intrenchmeiits  of  McDougall.  The  militia  soon  fled,  bat 
the  regular  troops  made  a  valiant  resistance.  A  regiment  of  Maryland,  conducted  by  CoL 
Smallwood,  and  a  regiment  of  New  York,  under  Col.  Ratzemar,  ventured  even  to  coma 
out  of  the  lines  and  to  charge  the  enemy  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  they  wert 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  forced  to  retire.  Then  the  English  and  Hessians  ascended 
the  heights  with  singular  intrepidity,  and  took  possession  of  them  after  a  vigorous  struggle. 
The  Americans,  however,  continued  for  some  time  to  fire  from  behind  the  walls  of  enclo. 
sures,  and  thus  retarded  the  progress  of  the  assailants.  But  Gen.  Putnam,  who  had  been 
sent  to  their  succor,  could  not  arrive  in  season.  The  loss  of  men  in  this  action  was  great 
on  the  one  part  as  well  ss  on  the  other. 

**  Washington,  calmly  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  come  to  attack  him  next,  had 
already  sent  into  his  rear  the  aick  and  the  baggage ;  but  as  it  grew  towards  the  close  of  day* 
the  English  general  determined  to  defer  tlie  assault  till  the  next  morning.  He  caused  his 
troops  to  encamp  within  cannon-shot  of  the  American  lines.  Washington  took  advantage 
of  the  night  to  strengthen  them  with  additional  works,  and  to  occupy  a  stronger  position  in 
the  rear  with  his  left  wing,  which,  by  the  loss  of  the  mountain,  had  become  more  exposed. 
When  the  light  appeared.  Gen.  Howe  reconnoitred  the  intreochments  of  the  enemy,  and 
^mnd  them  sufficiently  formidable  to  determine  him  to  wait  tho  arrival  of  some  battaliooi 
that  had  been  left  at  New  York,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Percy,  and  of  several  conipa» 
tties  from  Marrineck.  These  reinforcements  being  received  on  the  evening  of  the  3Uth,  h* 
appointed  the  following  morning  ftir  the  assault,  hut  the  excessive  rain  which  fell  during  the 
night  and  also  in  the  morning,  compelled  him  to  defer  it.  The  American  general,  in  tha 
imn  time,  examined  his  position  with  his  accustomed  pmdence ;.  he  was  deckled  not  l» 
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nk  a  pitched  battle  withoat  the  itroogest  hope  of  aocccai.  He  pereehred  that  die  EofliA 
had  already  erected  4  or  5  battenea,  and  that  by  taming  his  right  flank  they  might  get  poa. 
aeanon  of  the  heights  ntnatad  upon  his  rear.  He  concluded,  therefore,  to  break  up  Ui 
camp  in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November.  He  removed  into  a  country  still  more  mooo. 
tainous  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Castle ;  having  previonaly  set  fire  to  the  houaea  in  White 
Plains  and  the  neighborhood,  and  to  the  forage  that  was  found  in  the  camp.  He  imnedi. 
ately  detached  a  strong  corps  to  occupy  the  bridge  over  the  Croton  river,  which  leads  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  following  moming  the  English  took  poeaeaaion  of  the 
American  camp. 

**  Gen.  Howe,  perceiving  that  his  enemy  declined  an  engagement,  and  that  from  the 
situation  of  the  country,  and  his  knowledge  of  every  advantageous  position,  it  wooM  be 
impoasible  to  compel  him  to  fight  but  upon  the  most  unequal  and  hazardous  terms,  took  the 
determination  to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  reductiun  of  the 
forts  and  fasmesses  still  occupied  by  the  Americans  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 
His  views  were  particularly  directed  upon  Fort  Washington,  which  was  its  principal  buL 
warii.  But,  though  the  ground  where  this  fortress  had  been  erected  was  very  rough  sod 
difficult,  iui  fortifications  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  heavy  artillery.  It  was  inea. 
pable,  from  its  little  extent,  of  containing  more  than  a  thousand  defenders ;  the  outworks 
that  surrounded  it,  especially  to  the  south,  towards  New  York,  might  lodge,  it  is  true,  a 
much  stronger  garrison. 

**  The  commander-in^bief,  as  if  he  had  foreaeen  the  event,  had  written  to  Gen.  Greene, 
who  commanded  in  this  part,  ei^oining  him  to  reflect  maturely  upon  his  position,  and  in 
ease  he  should  find  that  Fort  Washington  was  not  in  a  situation  to  sustain  an  aasaolt,  to 
cause  it  to  be  forthwith  evacuated ;  and  to  transport  the  garrison  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  But  this  general,  either  believing  that  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  valor  of 
the  troops  would  assure  him  a  long  defence,  or  from  the  apprehension  that  his  retreat  would 
increase  the  already  too  general  discouragement  of  the  Americana,  took  the  reaoludon  to 
hold  out  to  the  lasL  He  was  herein  the  more  easily  determined,  as  he  believed  that  the 
garrison  would  always  be  able  to  retreat  into  Fort  Lee,  situated  upon  the  other  bank  of  the 
river.  But  Washington  judged  less  fiivorably  of  the  fiiture ;  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
English  would  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  reduction  of  the  first  fort ;  but  that  crossing  the 
river,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  second,  which  was  not  tenable,  they  would 
spread  themselves  in  the  province  of  New  Jeraey.  He  left  therefore  Gen.  Lee,  with  the 
militia  of  the  eaatem  provinces,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  having  secured  the 
strong  positions  towards  the  Croton  river,  and  especially  that  of  Peeks  Kill,  near  the  Hud. 
son  itself,  he  crossed  that  river  with  the  main  body  of  bis  army,  and  went  to  rejoin  Geo. 
Greene  in  his  camp  under  Fort  Lee.  Gen.  Lee  himself  had  orders  to  come  with  all  speed 
and  join  him,  in  case  the  enemy,  after  having  taken  the  fort,  should  show  himself  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hudson.  He  afterward  wrote  to  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  requesting 
him  to  remove  the  msgazines  of  provisions  into  the  most  remote  parts,  and  to  call  out  all 
the  militia.  All  these  dispositions  being  made  to  his  wish,  Washington  watched  with  an 
attentive  eye  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

**  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Howe  had  ordered  Gen.  Knyphausen  to  march  fit>m  New  Rocbelle, 
and  to  occupy  Kingsbridge.  This  he  executed  without  obstacles,  the  Americans,  who 
guarded  this  position,  having  fallen  back  upon  Fort  Washington.  The  corps  of  Gen.  Knyp. 
hausen  consequently  penetrated  into  the  island  of  New  York,  and  proceeded  to  invest  the 
fort,  on  the  part  of  the  north. 

**  A  short  time  after,  the  English  general  himself  absndoned  the  White  Plaina,  and  de. 
acending  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  conducted  the  rest  of  the  army  to  Kingsbridge. 
He  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  heights  of  Fordham,  his  right  wing  being  covert  by  die 
HucUon,  and  his  left  by  the  Bronx. 

^  The  royalists  then  prepared  to  attack  Fort  Washington ;  its  interior  and  appurtenances 
were  defended  by  full  3,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Magaw,  a  brave  and  expen. 
enced  officer.  lie  was  summoned  in  vain  to  surrender.  The  b^egers  proceeded  to  the 
assault  in  four  divisions,  the  first  from  the  north,  commanded  by  Gen.  KnyphauKn,  and 
consisting  of  Hessians  and  the  troops  of  Waldeck ;  the  second  fiom  the  east,  composed  of 
English  light  infantry  and  two  battalions  of  guards,  conducted  by  Gen.  Matthews.  Th» 
corps  was  to  attack  the  intrenchments  which  extended  fit>m  Fort  Washington  almost  to  the 
East  river ;  the  third,  commanded  by  Col.  Sterling,  was  desdned  to  pass  this  river  lower 
down  than  the  second,  in  order  to  assail  the 'fort  more  to  the  south;  but  this  was  only  a 
feint.  The  fourth,  which  obeyed  the  orders  of  Lord  Percy,  a  very  strong  corps,  was  direcu 
ed  to  aim  its  assault  against  the  western  flank  of  the  fortress.  Those  difl^erenl  divisions 
wore  provided  with  a  numerous  and  excellent  artillery.  The  Hessians,  under  Gen.  Knyp. 
hattsan,  were  to  pass  through  a  very  thick  forest,  whore  Col.  Rawlings  was  already  poated 
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with  hit  regiment  of  riflemen.  An  extremely  warm  afiair  was  engaged,  in  whieb  llii 
Germane  euatained  a  severe  loss.  The  Americaoa,  ambushed  behind  the  trees  and  rookm 
fired  in  security ;  bat  at  last,  the  Hessians  redoubling  their  eflTorts,  gained  a  very  steap 
ascent,  whence  they  came  down  upon  the  enemy  with  an  irresistible  impemosity ;  Int 
divisions  which  foHowed  them  were  thus  enabled  to  land  without  molestation.  Coi.  Raww 
lings  retreated  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort.  Lord  Percy,  on  his  part,  had  carried  aa 
advanced  work,  which  facilitated  the  debarkation  of  the  party  under  Col.  Sieriing,  who, 
the  moment  be  bad  landed,  forced  his  way  up  a  difficult  height,  which  wee  very  reeoiotflky 
defended ;  he  gained  the  summit,  where  be  took  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  imc 
withstanding  their  gallant  resistance.  Col.  Cadwallador,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence 
of  this  part,  retired  also  into  the  forL 

**  Col.  Ralle,  who  led  the  right  column  of  Gen.  Knyphausen's  attack,  surmounted  all 
obetaclea  with  admirable  valor,  and  lodged  his  colunm  within  100  yards  of  the  fort.  Sooft 
after,  Gen.  Knyphausen  joined  him  with  the  left  column ;  having  at  length  exuicated  hiai. 
aelf  ftt)m  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  forest  The  garrison  having  thus  lost,  thovigh 
not  without  glory,  all  their  advanced  works,  found  themselves  closely  invested  within  the 
body  of  the  fortress.  The  besiegers  then  summoned  Col.  Magaw  to  surrender.  He  had 
already  consumed  nearly  all  his  ammunition.  The  very  multitude  of  defenders  pressed  into 
so  narrow  a  space,  was  prejudicial  to  defence,  and  every  thing  demonstrated  that  he  coald 
not  sustain  an  assault.  Accordingly  he  decided  to  capitulate.  The  garrison,  amoontiag 
to  2,600  men,  inclusive  of  the  country  militia,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  Amen, 
cans  had  few  killed ;  the  royalists  lost  about  800,  the  greater  part  Germans.  The  redtK. 
tion  of  Fort  Washington  thus  gave  the  royal  army  entire  possession  of  the  island  of  New 
York." 

YoNKERfl  is  centrally  distant  16  miles  N.  of  New  York.  Popi 
2,968.  Yonkers  village,  formerly  called  Philipsburg,  is  situated  upon 
the  Hudson,  and  contains  2  churches,  a  female  seminary,  and  about 
50  dwellings.  This  place  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  the  citizeot 
of  New  York.  Kingsbridge,  13  miles  N.  of  the  city  hall,  New 
York,  is  on  Spuyten  Duyvei  creek,  or  Harlem  river,  and  contains 
about  a  dozen  dwellings.  The  bridge  at  this  place  is  of  wood,  about 
60  feet  long.  This  neighborhood  was  the  scene  of  important  military 
operations  during  the  revolution. 

YoBKTowN  is  45  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  6  E.  of  PeekskiU. 
Pop.  2,819.  Crompond  is  a  small  village  containing  2  churches  and 
about  a  dozen  dwellings.  The  names  of  the  post-offices  are  York- 
town,  Pine  Bridge,  and  Shrub  Oak.  Through  the  south  part  flow* 
the  Croton  river,  where  is  located  the  great  dam  and  reservoir  for 
the  Croton  aqueduct  [See  p.  336.]  This  river  was  named  after  an 
ancient  sachem,  Croton,  who  resided  on  its  banks  at  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 


iVYOMING  COUNTY. 

Wyoming  couwty  was  formed  from  the  southern  portion  of  Gen- 
esee county  in  1841 ;  length  E.  and  W.  25,  breadth  N.  and  S.  IB 
miles ;  centrally  distant  from  New  York  325,  and  from  Albany  364 
miles.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  but  ffently  undulated,  and  tiKs 
general  character  of  the  soil  is  a  most  sandy  or  gravelly  loanw  weO 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain  and  grass.    Th«  Geneeee  river  kmehei 
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the  southeastern  corner  in  the  town  of  Castile.  Allen's  creek,  so 
named  from  the  infamous  Indian  Allen,  who  committed  many  mur- 
ders on  the  frontier  inhabitants  in  this  region,  rises  in  this  county,  and 
flowing  northeasterly  through  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Genesee 
empties  into  the  Genesee  river  in  the  town  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county.  The  Holland  Land  Company,  to  whom  this  country  origin- 
ally belonged,  still  own  some  small  tracts.  It  is  divided  into  13 
towns,  and  has  a  population  of  about  30,000. 

Attica,  taken  from  Sheldon  in  1821  ;  centrally  distant  NW.  from 
Warsaw,  the  county  seat,  8  miles.  Pop.  2,709.  Attic,  a  post  village 
in  the  northern  part,  contains  2  churches,  a  printing  office,  several 
mills,  stores,  and  about  125  dwellings.  Attica  Centre  is  a  smaller 
Tillage. 

Bennington,  the  NW.  comer  town,  was  taken  from  Sheldon  in 
1818 ;  centrally  distant  N  W.  from  Warsaw  14  miles.  Pop.  2,367. 
Bennington  and  Cowlesville  are  small  post  villages. 

Castilk,  the  SE.  comer  town,  was  taken  from  Perry  in  1821 ; 
centrally  distant  SE.  from  Warsaw  7  miles.  Pop.  2,828.  Castile 
and  St.  Helena  are  small  villages,  the  latter  of  which  is  on  the 
Grenesee  river.     Silver  Lake  is  a  post-office  near  the  Silver  Lake. 

^  The  Gardow  Reservation,  which  lies  partly  in  thia  town,  was  a  tract  of  10,000  acres, 
which  the  Seneca  Indiana  reserved  iu  their  sale  to  Robert  Morria  in  1797,  cooferhn^  it 
Upon  Mary  Jemison,  the  celebrated  *'  IVTiite  Woman^  vtrho  reaided  upon  it  until  her 
decease,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  Sept  1833.  Mary  Jemiaon  waa  truly  k  ramarkable 
woman.  She  waa  of  Irivh  parenta,  and  waa  bom  at  sea,  on  their  passage  to  Ajnerica  in 
1743  or  *43.  tier  parents  settled  on  what  waa  at  that  time  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania. 
She  had  an  uncle  in  the  command  of  Washington,  who  fell  at  Braddock's  defeat.  In  the 
■pring  of  1755,  Mary,  her  parentH,  two  brothers,  and  several  inmates  of  the  house,  were 
made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  Seneca  Indiana  and  four  Frenchnoen.  They 
were  all  hurried  off  into  the  wo^ds,  and  the  whole  party  murdered,  Mary  alone  excepted. 
She  was  exposed  to  all  tne  hardships  and  privations  of  a  prisoner  until  her  arrival  at  a 
Seneca  town,  where  she  was  adopted  into  an  Indian  family  as  a  daughter,  and  hencefor. 
ward  treated  with  kindness, — leading  a  roving  life,  and  for  a  season  meditating  upon  the 
means  of  escape.  These  being  frustrated,  she  at  length  resigned  herself  entirely  to  the 
Indian  life  and  customs.  At  a  proper  age,  she  was  married  to  a  Delaware  Indian,  whom 
ahe  loved,  and  by  whom  she  had  one  or  more  children.  She  visited  Fort  Pitt  several  times, 
and  occasionally  resided  among  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

"  Her  husband  died,  and  she  afterward  married  a  Seneca  chief,  living  in  the  Genesee 
valley,  at  about  the  be<;inning  of  the  revolution.  Her  Seneca  husband  was  a  man  of  blood, 
but  kind  end  affectionate  to  her.  She  retained  her  family  name,  Jemison,  and  also  the 
English  language,  which  she  spoke  fluently  until  the  day  of  her  death.  But  although  she 
had  l)een  religiously  instructed  by  her  parenta,  she  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Indians, 
and  became  thoroughly  Indianized — adopting  and  becoming  enamored  of  all  their  manners, 
habits,  and  customs,  throughout.  Her  life  was  full  of  incident  and  wild  adventure.  The 
Indians  ever  entertained  an  exalted  esteem  for  her,  as  was  evinced  by  the  grant  of  the 
Gardow  tract— embracing  a  rich  section,  both  of  intervale  and  upland,  upon  which  she 
resided  until  within  a  few  years  before  her  death,  which  took  place  at  the  Buffalo  Creek 
Reservation.  [See  Buffalo.]  In  obtaining  this  grant  or  reservation,  moreover,  she  showed 
all  the  cunning  oi  her  adopted  people.  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  who  conducted  the  treaty  for 
his  father,  has  told  me  that  when  a  request  waa  made  to  him  for  a  reservation  for  the 
**  White  Woman,*'  he  supposed  that  they  meant  only  a  farm  of  some  200  or  300  acres,  but 
that  the  woman  herself  by  artfully  indicating  certain  bounds,  with  which  he  was  not  exactly 
ftunitiar,  actually  overreached  him  and  obtained  the  large  tract  already  mentioned ;  includ. 
ing  the  whole  o{  the  Gardow  Flats,  and  the  romantic  walls  fit  rock  and  hill  within  which 
they  are  sequestered. 

"  During  the  revolution,  her  house  was  often  tlie  quarters  of  Brant  and  Col.  John  Butler, 
wiMn  makijag  their  inroads  upon  the  frontieis  of  ths  colonies.    She  attended  the  treaty  oi' 
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Genesee  Flats,  held  by  Gen.  Schnyler  in  1775 ;  and  her  life,  taken  d<ywn  in  wridnf ,  Ma 
her  own  lips  in  1823,  was  full  of  incident  and  adventure.  She  would  not  throw  off  llsr 
Indian  costume,  even  after  the  white  population  had  completely  surrounded  her  resideiwe, 
but  adhered  to  her  Indian  customs  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to  the  last.  She  was  rich«  not 
only  in  lands,  but  in  herds  and  flocks,  and  had  tenants  who  worked  her  lands.  One  alwr 
sons  was  educated  a  physician,  and  obtained  a  surgeon's  commission  in  the  navy— djriiif  a 
few  years  ago  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  In  many  respects,  Mary  was  a  valuable 
woman — humane  and  benevolent — and  doing  great  good  among  the  people  of  her  ado|>- 
tion.**— ^iVeio  York  Commercial  Advertioer. 

China,  the  SW.  town  of  the  county,  was  taken  from  Sheldoa  in 
1818 ;  from  Warsaw  centrally  distant  SW.  17  miles.  Pop.  1,4S7. 
Arcade  is  a  small  post  village,  containing  about  60  dwellings.  Bast 
China  is  a  post-office,  around  which  there  is  a  settlement. 

Covington,  the  NE.  corner  town,  was  taken  from  Le  Roy  and 
Perr)^  in  1817.  Its  limits  were  reduced  in  1841,  at  the  time  of  the 
division  of  Genesee  county  by  the  erection  of  Pavilion  from  its  north- 
ern portion.  It  is  centrally  distant  from  Warsaw  NE.  10  miles. 
Covington  and  La  Grange  are  small  post  vilkges. 

Gainesville  was  originally  named  Hebe,  and  taken  from  Warsaw 
in  1814  ;  centrally  distant  6  miles.  Pop.  2,367.  Gainesville  Centre, 
East  Gainesville,  and  Gainesville,  are  small  post  villages. 

Java  was  taken  from  China  in  1832;  centrally  distant  SW.  of 
Warsaw  15  miles.  Pop.  2,331.  Java,  Java  Centre,  and  Java  village, 
are  small  post  villages. 

MiDDLEBURT  was  taken  from  Warsaw  in  1812 ;  centrally  distant 
N.  of  Warsaw  6  miles.  Pop.  2,447.  Wyoming,  post  village,  near 
the  eastern  boundary  on  Allen's  creek,  is  14  miles  SE.  of  Jaatayia* 
and  contains  1  Baptist,  1  Presbyterian,  and  1  Methodist  church,  61 
dwellings,  3  mercantile  stores,  and  about  450  inhabitants.  The  Mid- 
dlebury  academy  is  a  flourishing  institution  in  this  place.  Middle* 
bury,  a  post-office,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 

Oeangeville  was  taken  from  Attica  in  1816;  centrally  distant  W. 
from  Warsaw  6  miles.  Pop.  1,949.  Orangeville,  East  Orangevillei 
and  Johnsonburgh,  are  small  post  villages. 

Perry  was  taken  from  Leicester  in  1814 ;  centrally  distant  E.  of 
Warsaw  6  miles.     Pop.  3,087. 

The  following  is  a  view  in  the  central  portion  of  Perry  village,  incor- 
porated in  1830,  and  situated  about  7  miles  E.  of  Warsaw.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  mercantile  and  manufacturinc:  business,  and 
contains  an  academy,  3  churches,  and  about  150  buildings.  It  is 
situated  on  the  outlet  of  Silver  lake,  which  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
"water  3  miles  in  length,  and  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  outlet  fur- 
nishes much  hydraulic  power  for  the  mills  and  factories  in  this  vicinity. 
Perry  Centre  is  much  smaller,  though  incorporated.  It  is  situated 
about  2  miles  to  the  north. 

Sheldon  was  taken  from  Batavia  in  1808 ;  centrally  distant  from 
Warsaw  W.  12  miles.  Pop.  2,366.  Sheldon  Centre,  Strykersvilli^ 
and  Varysburgh,  are  small  post  villages.  North  Sheldon  is  the  namt 
of  a  post-office. 
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Soittk  view  in  Perry  village. 


Wamaw  was  formed  from  Batavia  ia  1806 ;  from  Albany  W.  24b 
miles.  Pop.  2,8.512.  The  village  of  Warsaw  is  situated  22  miles  S. 
from  Balavia,  at  the  head  of  "  Alien's  (Jrcek  Valley,"  and  on  Allen*! 
creek,  nearly  equidistant  from  Rochester,  Canandaigua,  Buffalo,  and 
dean.  By  the  act  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legialaturc, 
the  courthouse,  clerk's  office,  and  jnil  of  Wvumine  county  were  located 
at  this  place,  July  10,  1841.  There  arc  here  1  Presbyterian.  1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Methodist,  and  I  Congregational  church,  100  dwelling,  1 
printing  otfice,  1  tannery,  tt  mercantile  stores,  26  mechanical  snops, 
S  iron  foundries,  3  cardins  works,  1  woollen  factory,  1  grist-mil  I,  and 
about  800  inhabitants.  The  town  was  settled  in  1801,  principally  by 
emigrants  from  New  England ;  and  its  present  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  morality  and  fondness  for  literature.  The  oldest  church  erect- 
ed in  the  state  west  of  the  Genesee  river,  is  yet  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  of  Warsaw.  South  Warsaw  is  a  small  village  in  the 
HDUlh  part  of  the  town. 

WETHKBsrtGi.D  was  taken  &om  Orangeville  in  1823;  centrally 
distant  HW.  from  Warsaw  8  miles.  Pop.  1,731.  Hermitage,  Weth- 
ersfield,  and  Wethersfield  Springs,  are  small  post  villages.  North 
Wethersfield  is  the  name  of  a  post-office. 


YATES  CXJUNTY. 

Yates  courtv  was  taken  from  Ontario  in  1828 ;  centrally  distant 
from  New  York  via  Albany  330,  and  from  Albany  185  miles ;  great- 
est length  E.  and  W.  24,  greatest  breadth  N.  and  S.  20  milea.  The 
surface  of  this  county  is  agreeably  diversified  j  the  northern  part  is 
gently  undulating,  and  the  southern  hilly.     Ttw  soil  is  in  many  plar 
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CM  oompoKd  of  a  warni  rich  mould,  yielding  abundant  crops,  thousb 
af  a  whole  it  ia  more  of  a  grazing  tnan  a  grain  country.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  portion  of  the  state.  It  Jioa  wholly  in  the  tract  ceded  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  that  portion  of  it  which  passed  through  McBsra. 
Gorham,  Phelps,  and  Robert  Morris  to  Sir  William  Puiteney.  It  is 
diTided  into  eight  towns.     Pop,  20,442. 

Basbcngtok,  taken  from  Wayne  in  1S22;  centrally  distant  from 
Penn  Yon  8.  1 1  miles.  Warsaw  is  a  small  post  village.  Barrington 
it  a  post-otEce.     Pop.  1,969. 

Benton,  taken  from  Jerusalem  in  1S03.  Pop.  3,911.  Dresden, 
on  the  Seneca  Lake,  7  miles  B.  of  Penn  Yan,  Benton.  8  miles  NE„ 
and  Benton  Centre,  4  miles  N.,  are  villages  contajnioff  from  40  to  60 
dwellings  each.     Hopeton  is  a  small  settlement  near  Dresden. 

Italv,  taken  from  Naples  of  Ontario  county  in  1815;  from  Penn 
Yan  SW.  15  miles.  Italy  Hill,  and  Italy  Hollow,  are  the  post-offi- 
ces.    Pop.  1,663. 


South  vieu  of  ike  Jemima  Wilkinson  houae. 

JEauBAi.EH,  organized  by  general  sessions  of  Ontario  county ;  area 
nnce  altered.  I'op.  2,934.  Branchport,  7  miles  SW,  of  Penn  Yan, 
and  Yates  vilh;,  partly  in  the  town  of  Potter,  are  small  villages.  Jerusa- 
lem is  a  post-onice  centrally  situated.  Bluff  Point  is  a  place  notable 
for  the  singularity  of  its  position,  as  embraced  by  the  arms  of  the 
Crooked  Lake,  for  its  high  and  rolling  surface,  and  for  having  been 
the  residence  and  death-place  of  Jemima  Wilkinson,  selt-styled  the 
"  Universal  Friend,"  and  founder  of  a  religious  sect. 

The  above  is  a  view  of  the  Jemima  Wilkinson  house,  situated  at 
what  is  generally  called  the  Friends  settlement  It  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious mansion,  and  is  still  occupied  by  a  few  persons,  the  ■ota 
remnant  of  her  followers.  The  dwelling  ia  occasionally  visited  by 
itrangers ;  though  there  is  not  any  thing  of  interest  excepting  a  por- 
trait of  the  "  Universal  Friend,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, and  exhibits  a  countenance,  intellectual,  uncommonly  beau- 
tifiil,  utd  apparoitly  beaming  with  benevolence.    The  fbllowen  <tf 
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Jemima  Wilkinson  first  settled  about  the  year  1790  at  Milo,  in  this 
county,  near  the  Seneca  Lake,  and  subsequently  removed  to  this 
place.  Their  settlement  at  Milo  was  at  that  time  the  largest  in  the 
whole  Genesee  country,  numbering  about  forty  families.  A  highly 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  visited  them  many  years  since,  in  the  sea- 
ton  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  describes  them  as  bein^  distinguished 
for  their  frugality,  honesty,  and  industry,  living  retired  from  the 
world,  and  devoting  much  of  their  time  to  religious  exercises.  The 
**  Universal  Friend'  he  represented  as  having  been  beautiful  and  dig- 
nified in  her  person,  but  illiterate  in  her  conversation,  and  so  ignorant 
of  world! v  concerns  as  scared v  to  be  enabled  to  understand  a  com- 
mon  newspaper.  Her  memory,  however,  was  retentive,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  truly  wonderful.  Many  of  the  extravagan- 
ces of  which  she  is  said  to  have  been  guilty,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
high-wrought  enthusiasm  so  often  seen  among  religionists  of  her 
■tamp  at  the  present  day. 

**  Jemima  Wilkin8on,  or  the  *  Universal  Friend/  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  Rhode  lalaod, 
•bout  the  year  1753.  She  waa  educated  among  the  Friends.  Recovering  from  an  apparent 
■uffpension  of  life  which  she  experienced  when  about  twenty.three  years  of  age,  during  a 
fit  of  sickness,  she  gave  out  that  she  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  claimed  to  be  in. 
Tested  with  divine  attributes  and  authority  to  instruct  mankind  in  religion.  It  is  also  said, 
ahe  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  to  discern  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  to  have  the 
|>ower  of  healing  diseases ;  and  if  any  person  who  made  application  to  her  was  not  healed, 
■he  attributed  it  to  a  want  of  faith.  She  asserted  that  those  who  refused  to  believe  these 
exalted  things  concerning  her,  will  be  in  the  state  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves ;  and  she  told  her  hearers  that  that  was  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  the  last  call  of  mercy  that  ever  should  be  granted  to  them  ;  for  she  heard  an  in- 
qniry  in  Heaven  saying,  *  Who  will  go  and  preach  to  a  dying  world  7*  and  ahe  said  she  an. 
swered,  *  Here  am  I— send  me  ;*  and  that  she  left  the  realms  of  light  and  glory  and  the 
company  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  who  are  continually  praising  and  worshipping  God,  in  or- 
der to  descend  upon  earth,  and  pass  through  many  sufferings  and  trials  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  She  professed  to  be  able  to  work  miracles,  and  offered  to  demonstrate  it  by 
walking  on  the  water  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour;  accordingly  a  frame  was  constructed  for 
the  purpose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  at  Rapelyea's  ferry,  10  miles  south  of  Dres- 
den. At  the  appointed  time,  having  approached  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  lake 
shore,  she  alighted  from  an  elegant  carriage,  and  the  road  being  strewed  by  her  followen 
with  white  handkerchiefs.  She  walked  to  the  platform,  and  having  announced  her  inten- 
tion  of  w^alking  across  the  lake  on  the  water,  she  stepped  ankle  deep  into  the  clear  element, 
when  suddenly  pausing  she  addressed  the  multitude,  inquiring,  whether  or  not  they  had 
Jaith  that  she  could  pass  over,  for  if  otherwise  she  could  not ;  and  on  receiving  an  adinn- 
•tive  answer  returned  to  her  carriage,  declaring  as  they  believed  in  her  power  it  was  un- 
necessary to  display  it.     She  died  in  1819.*' 

The  following  description  of  Jemima's  personal  appearance  is  from 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787  : — 

•*  There  are  now  in  this  city  a  number  of  the  disciples  of  a  certain  JEMIMA  WILKIN. 
SON,  a  native  Rhode  Island,  a  person  who  professes  that  *■  she  Ls  Christ  come  again  in  the 
flesh  a  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation ;'  though  it  should  be  noticed  that  her  follow, 
era  do  not  admit  she  is  a  woman,  as  a  female  Messiah  appears  an  incongruity,  and  they 
therefore  of  consequence  deny  her  name,  and  appear  to  resent  it  as  an  affinont  when  she 
ii  called  Jemima  Wilkinson,  and  declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner  they  know  no  such 
person.  Some  of  the  society  when  asked  to  explain  themselves,  do  it  in  the  following 
manner,  *  that  the  names  of  persons  most  properly  belong  to  the  soul ;  but  when  a  person 
dies  and  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  the  body  can  no  more  be  called  by  its  former  name. 
Now  some  years  ago,  there  was  a  person  called  Jemima  Wilkinson,  but  she  died  and  hsr 
■oul  went  to  heaven ;  after  which  the  Divine  Spirit  reanimated  that  same  body,  and  it  arose 
from  the  dead :  now  this  Divine  inhabitant  is  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  the  friend  of  all  man. 
kind,  and  gives  the  name  to  the  body  to  which  he  ia  united,  and  thsnfora  body  and  apint 
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conjointly  is  the  Univoreal  Friend.*  To  complete  the  character  of  so  extraordinary  a  per- 
sonage, she  has  her  attendants  of  the  extraordinary  kind  also,  and  those  attendants  are 
said  to  be  two  witnesses  which  are  prophesied  by  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  the  Revelations. 
(See  chap.  xi.  firom  the  3d  to  the  13th  verse.)  The  Universal  Friend,  as  she  is  styled,  ap. 
pears  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,  of  the  middle  size  of  women,  not  genteel  in  person,  and 
rather  awkward  in  her  carriage,  her  complexion  good,  her  eyes  black  and  remarkably  briU 
litnt,  her  hair  black,  and  waving  in  beautiful  ringlets  upon  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  fea? 
turas  regular,  and  her  face  thought  by  many  to  be  perfectly  beautiful.  As  she  is  not  to  be 
fupposed  to  be  of  either  sex,  so  this  neutrality  is  manifested  in  her  external  appearance  ; 
she  wears  no  cap,  letting  her  hair  hang  down  as  above  described  upon  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. Her  neckcloth  she  wears  like  a  roan,  her  shift  buttons  around  her  neck,  and  her 
shiA  sleeves  are  brought  down  to  her  bonds,  and  buttoned  as  is  common  with  men.  Her 
outside  garment  is  a  loose  robe  that  resembles  a  moming^own,  such  as  both  men  and  wo. 
men  commonly  wear ;  under  this  it  is  said  her  apparel  is  very  expensive,  and  the  form  of 
them  conveys  the  same  idea  as  her  external  appearance,  of  her  being  neither  man  nor  wo- 
man. Her  understanding  is  not  deficient,  except  touching  her  religious  fanaticism.  She  ie 
very  illiterate ;  yet  her  memory  is  very  great.  She  is  artful  in  discovering  many  circamstanoes 
which  fall  out  among  her  disciples,'  and  in  making  them  believe  that,  as  ehe  is  divine,  nothing 
can  be  hid  from  her.  On  all  occasions  she  requires  the  most  extraordinary  attendance  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  her,  having  Httle  reganl  to  the  convenience  of  families  wherever 
she  happens  to  be  ;  and  one  or  two  disciples  usually  attend  her  and  perform  the  most  menial 
KiTvice.  Her  voice  is  masculine,  and  her  pronunciation  in  the  usual  dialect  of  the  moet 
illiterate  of  the  country  people  of  New  England.  Her  preaching  has  but  very  little  con. 
nection,  and  is  frequently  very  lengthy,  standing  at  times  for  several  hours.  Sometimes  cold 
and  languid,  at  others  it  is  said  she  is  Hvely,  and  discovers  that  kind  of  zeal  and  animation 
which  give  reason  to  suppose  she  may  really  apprehend  herself  to  be  a  person  that  is  di. 
vine.  She  is  commonly  reserved  to  strangers,  and  only  grows  familiar  a»  she  discovers  in 
them  a  great  respect  for  her :  and  as  ahe  is  very  attentive  to  the  disposition  of  those  about 
her,  she  soon  discovers  such  as  are  affected  by  her  peculiar  manner.  Her  first  addresi  to 
strangers  is  usually  in  a  grum,  masculine,  authoritative  tone  of  voice,  with  expressive  cotu- 
tenance  and  piercing  eyes ;  and  these  are  the  effects  of  her  spiritual  pride.  Yet  she  often 
strikes  the  beholder  with  a  profound  awe,  and  the  immoral  are  sometimes  convicted  before 
her,  which  she  is  artful  to  improve,  so  as  to  raise  in  them  a  great  veneration  for  her ;  and 
when  she  discovers  any  one  properly  prepared  in  this  way,  she  usually  puts  some  question 
to  them  relating  to  her  own  imagined  divinity.** 

Middlesex  was  organized  in  1789  as  part  of  Ontario  county,  by 
the  name  of  Augusta ;  from  Penn  Yan  centrally  distant  N W.  12 
miles.     Pop.  1,439.     Middlesex  is  the  name  of  a  post-office. 

MiLo  was  taken  from  Benton  in  1818 ;  from  Albany  W,  189  miles. 
Pop.  3,985.  The  thriving  incorporated  village  of  Penn  Van,  the  county 
seat,  which  is  principally  built  on  a  street  about  a  mile  in  length,  is  situa- 
ted at  the  northern  termination  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Crooked 
Lake.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Abraham  Waggoner,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  that  its  early  settlers  were  Pennsylvani- 
ans  and  Yankees,  in  nearly  ecjual  numbers.  The  annexed  view  was 
taken  from  an  eminence  about  a  third  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village. 
The  first  building  with  a  steeple  on  the  ri^ht  is  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  one  next  on  the  left  with  a  cupola,  the  courthouse,  and 
the  third  and  fourth,  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  Crooked 
or  Kcuka  Lake  is  partially  seen  in  the  distance.  The  other  public 
buildings  in  the  village  are  an  Episcopal  church,  an  academy,  a  pris- 
on, a  bank,  and  the  county  clerk's  office.  The  place  is  one  of  much 
business,  and  has  many  mercantile  stores  and  about  300  dwellings. 
Milo  Centre,  4  miles  SEl.  of  Penn  Yan,  and  Milo  6  miles,  are  small 
villages. 

Potter  was  taken  from  Middlesex  in  1832.  Pop.  2,245.  Rush- 
villc  is  a  thriving  village  of  60  or  80  dwellings  in  the  north  portion  of 
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the  town,  partly  in  Gorham  of  Ontario  county,  and  lies  10  nniles  SW, 
of  Canandaigua.  Yatcsviile  is  a  small  village  near  the  southeaslem 
comer,  and  pjirlly  in  Jerusalem.  Potter  and  JVortli  Middlesex  are 
names  of  poKt-otticcs. 

Stakkev,  the  southeastern  comer  town  of  the  county,  was  taken 
from  Reading  of  Steuben  county  in  1824.  Pop.  2,436.  Starkey, 
including  Eddyvillc  14  miles  S£.  of  Penn  Van,  are  scttlcmr-nts  scat- 
tered along  the  road  for  about  two  miles,  and  containing  about  (it)  or 
70  dwellings.  Dundee,  late  Ilarpcndings  Corners,  is  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, 14  miles  S.  of  Penn  Van,  contaiuing  4  churches  iind  about 
80  dwellings.  Big  Stream  and  Kock  Stream  are  names  of  piJEt- 
officcs  in  the  south  part,  the  former  of  wliich  is  on  Seneca  Lake. 
The  falls  of  tlie  Big  Stream  in  this  town  are  one  hundred  and  tl>rty 
feet  perpendicular.  This  cataract  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid 
half  a  mile  in  length,  whence  the  stream  comes  dashing  over  craggy 
rocks  of  slate,  and  leaps  into  a  basin  eight  or  ten  rods  in  diameter, 
separated  from  the  lake  by  a  channel  some  eighty  rods  in  length. 
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